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HOW  TO  CONVERT  PROTESTANTS. 

A  CLEVER  Irish  writer  has  said^  that  when  a  man  has  some- 
thing amusing  to  tell,  he  should  never  preface  it  by  saying, 
"  I've  a  capital  story  to  tell  you,"  lest  he  raise  expectations 
which  he  will  not  fulfil.  On  a  somewhat  similar  ground,  a 
second  thought  induces  us  to  omit  the  apology  with  which  it 
occurred  to  us  to  introduce  the  suggestions  we  are  about  to 
offer  on  the  intensely  interesting  problem  of  the  conversion  of 
our  fellow-countrymen.  Considering  how  many  of  our  readers 
may  be  able  to  supply  a  far  wiser  solution  of  the  question  than 
we  can  hope  to  offer,  it  seemed  fitting  that  what  might  be 
deemed  an  impertinence  should  be  heralded  with  a  profession 
of  modesty.  After-thought,  however,  suggested,  that  on  a 
topic  so  manifold  in  its  bearings,  almost  every  man's  observa- 
tions and  experiences  are  worth  having;  and  that  we  had  better 
omit  an  apology  which  might  lead  the  reader  to  anticipate  the 
committal  of  some  very  heinous  offence  against  propriety,  of 
which  we  are  very  far  from  intending  to  be  guilty. 

The  fact  then  is,  that,  from  some  cause  or  other,  the 
Catholic  faith  has  as  yet  made  no  wide  or  deep  impression  on 
the  mass  of  English  unbelievers,  as  a  body.  We  have  had  a 
great  many  converts,  taken  as  individuals.  Father  Newman 
and  Dr.  Pusey  (little  thanks  to  the  latter)  have  given  us  hun- 
dreds, perhaps  thousajids.  Every  mission,  too,  can  reckon  up 
its  list  of  conversions,  sometimes  from  people  of  all  classes. 
Still,  these  are  scattered  and  exceptional  cases.  As  a  mass, 
the  English  nation  remains  untouched.  Immense  and  un- 
doubtedly genuine  as  appears  to  be  the  work  of  spiritual  ad- 
vancement which  has  been  for  some  time  going  on  among 
ourselves,  as  a  general  work  it  has  been  confined  to  ourselves. 
Worldlinesjs,  heresy,  infidelity,  delusion,  prejudice,  and  pride, 
are  still  absolutely  dominant  in  that  mighty  heart  of  the  British 
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race^  at  once  so  respectable  and  so  contemptible,  so  noble  and 
yet  so  mean,  so  moral  and  yet  so  vile.  Who  amongst  us  is 
not  touched  with  the  sight?  Who  can  watch  the  fierce^ and 
labouring  pulsations  of  the  giant  heart  that  throbs  within  the 
breast  of  England,  and  not  yearn  towards  it  with  an  indescribn 
able  mixture  of  pity,  indignation,  abhorrence,  and  love  ?  Who 
that  knows  what  the  true  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  really  is,  does 
not  long  to  tear  the  blinding  veil  from  the  eyes  of  this  people, 
to  drive  deep  into  its  soul  a  convincing  sight  of  those  truths 
which  it  now  impugns,  and  to  bring  it  prostrate  on  the  earth 
in  loving  adoration  of  Him  whose  mercies  it  knows  not,  and 
whose  messengers  it  scorns  ? 

Yes,  it  is  a  strange  and  portentous  sight,  this  English 
Protestant  life.  St.  Paul  found  it  most  touching  to  his  soul 
to  walk  through  the  streets  of  Athens  and  witness  the  vain 
strivings  of  the  grand  old  Greek  race  to  find  out  God,  But 
what  is  Athens  to  London,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Bristol, 
Birmingham,  and  the  innumerable  crowds  of  peasantry-— 
**  barn-door  savages,"  as  they  have  been  called — that  are  scat- 
tered through  the  villages  of  this  island  ?  What  wonder  was 
it  that  the  remnants  of  ancient  traditions  were  unequal  to  the 
guiding  of  the  Greek  intellect,  unrivalled  as  it  was,  to  the 
knowledge  of  God,  sin,  judgment,  and  eternity  ?  The  wonder 
is  here,  at  our  doors,  among  our  neighbours,  at  the  firesides  of 
those  who  see  Catholic  churches  in  every  town,  and  meet 
Catholics  in  public  or  in  society,  and  know  that  Catholic  books 
are  to  be  had  for  a  few  pence  at  every  bookseller's  where  pur- 
chasers choose  to  order  them.  The  wonder  is  in  the  Protest- 
ant churches  and  chapels  which  cover  the  land  by  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands;  and  in  the  inexplicable  state  of  the 
multitudes  who  frequent  those  places  Sunday  after  Sunday, 
with  Bibles  in  their  hands,  listening  to  sermons  containing  a 
large  mixture  of  truth  with  error,  uttering  prayers  in  which 
orthodoxy  often  far  predominates  over  heresy,  cultivating  se- 
dulously the  domestic  and  honourable  virtues,  labouring  be- 
nevolently for  the  poor  and  the  suffering,  and  even — ^we  would 
hope,  many  of  them — not  passing  a  day  without  sincere,  heart- 
felt secret  prayer  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ.  The  wonder 
is,  that  these  men,  not  lascivious  Corinthians,  or  blood-thirsty 
Romans,  or  narrow-minded  Jews,  should  remain  from  year  to 
year  actually  besotted  in  their  ideas  of  Catholicism  and  Catho- 
lics, obstinate,  bigoted,  cruel,  suspicious,  on  this  point  alone, 
and  no  more  thinking  it  their  duty  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  true  nature  of  the  religion  they  denounce,  and  whose 
adherents  they  associate  with,  than  to  study  the  speculations 
of  Confucius  or  the  mysticism  of  the  Brahpiins. 
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No  doubt  a  partial  explanation  of  the  mystery  is  to  be 
found  in  the  need  of  a  converting  effusion  of  Divine  Grace  on 
the  unbelieving  heart  of  this  country.  But  this  is  not  the 
whole  explanation.  When  a  man  sins,  there  is  nearly  always 
a  twofold  action  going  on  within  him^ — a  blinding  of  the  intel- 
lect conjoined  with  a  hardening  of  the  heart.  The  latter  gives 
force  and  efficacy  to  the  former;  but  still  the  two  actions  must 
be  distinctly  analysed,  if  we  would  confront  the  mischief  with 
successful  power.  Deceit  is  one  of  the  Devil's  master-engines. 
It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  moment  that  we  appreciate  the 
precise  nature  of  the  intellectual  snare  by  which  our  fellow- 
countrymen  are  held  in  bondage.  If  we  fail  in  mastering  this 
first  element  in  the  difficulty  to  be  surmounted,  our  labours 
will  be  nearly  in  vain.  Our  words  will  be  spent  in  the  air, 
and  our  blows  struck  where  there  is  nothing  to  be  overcome, 
while  the  true  points  of  resistance  remain  unassailed. 

That  the  delusions  which  wrap  the  Protestant  mind  are  to 
be  resolved  into  one  fundamental  error  is  the  opinion  of  nearly 
all  persons,  if  not  of  all,  who  have' had  opportunities  of  study- 
ing Protestantism  as  it  is  in  men's  minds,  and  not  merely  in 
books.  With  all  its  multiform  symptoms,  the  disease  is  one ; 
and  every  remedy  which  is  based  on  the  idea  that  the  patient 
is  suffering  under  a  complication  of  disorders  will  prove  useless, 
or  worse  than  useless.  What  this  delusion  is,  and  how  it  is 
to  be  attacked,  we  shall  make  most  clear  by  briefly  sketching 
the  supposed  errors  under  which  the  Protestant  mind  does  not 
really  labour,  though  it  frequently  appears  to  be  influenced 
Jby  them  alone.  It  need  hardly  be  premised  that  we  are  speak- 
ing of  Protestants  as  a  body,  and  that  here  and  there  indivi- 
duals may  be  found  whose  Protestantism  is  of  a  different 
stamp,  or  whose  minds  are  secretly  convinced,  though  their 
determined  love  of  sin  holds  them  back  from  avowing  and 
acting  on  their  convictions.  These  exceptions,  however,  are 
rare,  and  the  views  we  are  about  to  state  we  believe  to  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  overwhelming  majority  of  those  who  reject  the 
faith  in  this  kingdom. 

First,  then,  the  English  nation  is  not  in  that  spiritual  con- 
dition in  which  religious  ceremonial  will  be  found  an  effica- 
cious instrument  of  conversion.  It  would  be  a  fatal  mistake 
to  imagine  that  the  Puseyite  character  is  a  fair  representative 
of  English  tone  of  thought.  The  Catholic  truths  which  Pu- 
seyism  has  partially  grasped,  and  which  have  led  so  many 
adherents  of  the  system  into  the  fold  of  Christ,  are  totally 
different  from  those  other  truths,  equally  Catholic,  which  have 
been  partially  apprehended  by  the  Evangelical  and  general 
Protestant  body,  and  which  it  imagines  to  be  in  direct  oppo- 
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sition  to  the  faith  of  Rome.  The  master-idea  qf  Pa^eyiSm  is 
the  existence  of  a  visible  Church,  with  a  divinely-appointed 
constitution  for  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments,  and  thp 
enforcement  of  discipline.  On  this  idea  they  very  justly  graft 
the  conviction  that  the  externals  of  religious  worship  are  of  a 
very  high  importance  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Church, 
and  they  regard  the  magnificence  of  Catholic  ceremonial  as 
but  the  natural  development  of  this  momentous  truth. 

With  many  a  Puseyite,  therefore,  the  superb  splendours  of 
a  High  Mass,  a  Benediction,  a  Consecration,  or  an  Ordination, 
are  not  simply  a  beautiful  sight,  but  an  actual  argument  ia 
favour  of  the  truth  of  the  faith  of  Rome.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  nakedness,  the  raggedness,  the  slovenliness,  the  ap.- 
parent  want  of  due  reverence,  which  they  may  sometimes  see, 
or  fancy  they  .see,  in  a  Catholic  church  or  chapel,  works  in 
them  a  real  spiritual  injury.  They  are  scandalised^  in  the 
right  sense  of  the  word.  They  are  not  merely  "  offended,'*  as 
Protestants  are  offended,  or  as  some  say — (using  the  word 
most  inappropriately) — scandalised,  at  our  doing  what  they 
condemn ;  but  they  are  amazed  at  seeing  that  we  are  so  care- 
less about  those  externals,  which,  on  our  own  principles,  we 
ought  to  cultivate  with  such  reverent  assiduity.  We  are  not 
saying  that  they  are  right  in  thus  interpreting  our  conduct. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  generally  wrong.  There  is  a 
puritanical  priggishness  in  the  Puseyite  mind,  which  is  as  far 
removed  from  true  Christian  reverence,  as  the  conceited  pra- 
dishness  of  a  silly  woman  is  different  from  unaffected  inno*- 
cence  and  modesty.  Hence  they  repeatedly  .misunderstand 
our  acts  in  the  most  laughable  and  lamentable  manner.  Still 
the  principle  holds  good,  that  whatever  adds  to  the  ritual  and 
ceremonial  beauty  of  Catholic  devotion,  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
an  actually  powerful  argument  with  the  well-intentioned  Pu- 
seyite in  favour  of  the  divine  authority  of  what  he  calls  "  the 
Roman  Communion." 

But  England  is  not  Puseyite,  nor  is  Scotland,  nor  is  the 
Protestant  portion  of  Ireland.  And  we  are  convinced  that, 
until  we  can  thoroughly  disembarrass  ourselves  of  the  theory 
that  what  converts  the  Puseyites  will  convert  the  nation,  we 
shall  not  make  one  single  step  towards  this  glorious  end. 

At  the  same  time  a  splendour  of  ceremonial  is  of  a  certain 
use,  of  a  subordinate  kind,  in  the  accomplishing  the  general 
conversion  of  the  people.  It  serves  the  purpose  of  attracting 
Protestants  to  our  churches.  They  come  in  crowds  to  our 
functions ;  and  thus  we  have  them  at  least  before  us.  Here 
and  there,  too,  individuals  are  to  be  found  among  them  whose 
natural  good  sense  has  done  for  them  what  Puseyism  has  done 
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/or  its  adhereiit9j^-opening  their  eyes  to  the  inherent  necessity 
of  religious  .ceremonial  in  a  creature  like  man,  not  all  pure 
spirit.  Sudh  persons  as  these. do  not  come  to  our  solemn 
offices  from  mere  curiosity.  They  have  a  kind  of  predispo- 
sition in  favour  of  a  religion  which  thus  appeals  to  their  con^- 
.mon  sense,  in  contrast  with  the  repulsive  formalism  and  fana* 
ticism  of  the  ordinary  Protestant  theory.  Here  and  there, 
moreover,  the  visitor  is  struck  with  the  manifest  identity  of 
Catholicism  with  "  the  old  religion."  Scattered  sparingly 
over  the  country  are  to  be  met  with  a  small  band  of  quiet, 
steady  thinkers,  whose  nature  revolts  against  the  notion  that 
the  new  religion  can  be  better  than  the  old  one;  especially 
when  the  land  is  overspread  with  ruined  and  desecrated  me- 
morials of  the  living  power  which  the  long-insulted  faith  once 
possessed  over  the  heart  and  intellect  of  every  worthy  English- 
man. With  such  as  these,  the  process  of  Conversion  is  begun 
tit  the  sight  of  the  band  of  priests  and  ecclesiastics  ministering 
at  our  altars,  of  the  rising  clouds  of  incense,  of  the  sculptured 
forms  of  Mary  and  her  Divine  Son, — at  the  voice  of  the  venerr 
able  chant,  and  the  more  brilliant  strains  with  which  it  is 
mingled. 

So  far,  then,  the  striking  alteration  which  the  last  twenty 
years  have  witnessed  in  our  religious  functions  is  to  be  ac- 
counted an  important  advantage  towards  the  destruction  of 
the  formidable  barrier  which  has  been  built  up  between  this 
nation  and  the  true  faith.  But  no  words  can  be  too  strong 
in  reprobation  of  the  notion  that  by  this  means,  or  any  similar 
display  of  magnificence,  we  shall  ever  actually  convert  our  un- 
believing neighbours.  The  Church  did  not  create  the  profuse 
gorgeousness  of  her  ceremonial  for  any  such  purpose;  she 
created  it  for  the  edification,  and  as  the  natural  expression  of 
the  feelings,  of  her  own  children.  Ceremonial  is  like  the 
Bible, — it  is  for  those  who  are  Catholics,  and  good  Catholics 
too;  and  though  incidentally  it  may  occasional!}'  convert  a 
soul,  as  Bible-reading  will  occasionally  do  so,  we  conceive  that 
it  is  just -as  irrational  to  look  to  a  magnificent  sight  to  open 
the  eyes  of  the  blind,  as  to  scatter  Bibles  broad-cast  among 
the  heathen,  of  England,  Australia,  or  Africa. 

For  somewhat  similar  reasons  we  think  those  Catholics 
are  in  error  who  lament  over  the  conduct  of  an  English  or 
Irish  bishop,  when  he  declines  to  take  some  step  with  a  view 
to  gaining  political  or  other  temporal  importance.  Such  per- 
sons cannot  imagine  why  the  Irish  bishops  are  not  found  at 
vice-regal  levees,  or  why  an  English  bishop  should  be  satisfied 
to  appear  before  the  world  with  no  more  style  or  splendour 
than  a  simple  country  priest.     They  yearn  for  a  species  of 
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rivalry  in  externals  between  Westminster  and  Canterbury, 
Beverley  and  York,  or  Plymouth  and  Exeter,  They  long 
for  the  day  when  a  Catholic  bishop  shall  **  ride  in  his  coach 
and  four,"  keep  up  a  numerous  establishment  of  lackeys  in 
a  "  palace,"  and  be  attended  with  all  the  pomp  and  secular 
deference  which  attends  the  dignitaries  of  the  Establishment. 
The  Catholic  prelates  once  were  rich,  they  remember ;  and 
these  very  Protestant  dignitaries  feed  their  splendour  with 
the  spoils  of  ancient  Catholic  revenues ;  and  it  is  undoubtedly 
very  annoying  to  see  a  Sumner,  a  Blomfield,  or  a  Philpotts, 
rivalling  the  barons  and  the  dukes  of  the  land,  while  the  real 
bishops  are  hidden  in  third-rate  streets,  or  the  suburbs  of 
second-rate  towns,  and  think  themselves  well  circumstanced 
if  they  can  pay  their  railway  fares  without  personal  inconve« 
nience. 

Yet  who  that  has  the  slightest  real  knowledge  of  human 
nature  in  general,  and  the  English  public  in  particular,  does  not 
see  that  it  is  in  their  apostolic  poverty  that  the  very  strength 
of  our  bishops  consists.  Appropriate  as  is  episcopal  splendour 
in  certain  circumstances,  few  things  can  be  imagined  more  fatal 
to  the  conversion  of  England  than  the  conversion  of  our  hier- 
archy from  apostolic  want  to  worldly  splendour.  In  the  mind 
of  England,  prelatic  magnificence  is  identified  with  worldliness 
and  humbug.  And  therefore,  while,  with  every  Catholic,  we 
should  rejoice  to  see  our  bishops  placed  in  a  pecuniary  posi- 
tion in  which  they  would  really  possess  enough  for  their  own 
and  their  sees'  necessities — (as,  unhappily,  they  too  often  are 
noti) — we  pray  with  all  our  heart,  that  the  edifying  example 
they  have  so  long  set  us  may  be  thoroughly  appreciated  by  their 
spiritual  subjects,  and  that  we  may  no  more  be  scandalised  by 
regrets  that  our  bishops  cannot  take  their  places  among  the 
noblest  and  the  wealthiest  in  the  land.  No,  truly,  our  po- 
verty is  our  strength ;  and  if  England  is  to  be  converted  at 
all,  it  will  be  under  the  rule  of  men  who  have  succeeded  to 
the  attenuated  purses  of  the  apostles,  as  well  as  to  their  right* 
and  powers.  Take  a  single  event  that  lately  occurred  as  an 
instance  of  what  is  universally  the  case.  The  Bishop  of  Bir- 
mingham was  recently  lodged  in  prison  for  other  men's  debts. 
The  world  learnt  to  its  astonishment,  that  the  bishop's  pro- 
perty, with  Dr.  Moore's,  amounted  to  the  enormous  value  of 
two  hundred  pounds,  Protestant  valuation!  We  do  not 
doubt  that  the  mere  fact  that  Dr.  Ullathonie  was  thus 
proved  to  be  about  as  rich  as  a  parish  clerk,  did  as  much  ta 
conciliate  the  goodwill  of  candid  men  in  his  diosese,  as  the 
scandalous  exposures  of  Protestant  episcopal  avarice,  which 
from  time  to  time  edify  us  in  the  columns  of  the  anti-Catholic 
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Times^  do  mischief  to  the  cause  of  the  Anglican  Establish- 
ment, 

Nor  is  England  to  be  converted  by  a  semi-Protestantising 
of  Catholic  doctrine,  Catholic  worship,  Catholic  morals,  or 
Catholic  customs.  This  most  mischievous  and  unchristian 
practice  is,  at  the  same  time,  so  often  confounded  with  that 
holy  wisdom  which  ever  seeks  to  present  the  truth  in  the  most 
attractive  form,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  disentangle  the  two 
questions  from  the  confusion  in  which  they  are  at  times  in- 
volved. Such  disentanglement  follows  instantly  upon  a  recog- 
nition— ^first,  of  the  great  principle,  that  the  first  duty  of  the 
Church  is  to  her  own  children,  and  her  second  to  the  world ; 
and  secondly,  of  the  fact,  that  the  occasions  on  which  we  are 
called  to  exercise  these  different  duties  are,/ for  the  most  part, 
practically  distinct.  Whatever,  then,  is  good  for  the  Catholic 
soul,  in  her  vocation,  she  has  a  right  to  expect,  the  general 
welfare  of  the  Church  and  her  spiritual  governors  permitting. 
If  itisW^A^  to  "worship"  images,  and  if  there  is  no  other  word 
as  expressive  and  correct  as  "  worship"  to  characterise  the  act, 
why  are  Catholics  to  be  defrauded  of  the  aid  to  be  gained  for 
their  souls  by  instruction  in,  and  by  the  practice  of,  this  duty? 
If  we  believe  that,  as  a  fact,  such  and  such  a  miracle  has 
really  been  wrought  by  Divine  power,  how  shall  we  dare  to 
say  that  it  is  better  for  the  interests  of  mankind  that  it 
should  be  kept  a  secret,  lest  unbelievers  should  laugh  at  it, 
and  at  us  for  believing  it  ?  Does  God  work  miracles  for  no- 
thing, or  for  us  to  judge  of  their  applicability  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  nineteenth  century  ?  And  the  same  with  many 
another  doctrine  and  practice,  which  it  is  needless  to  detail, 
such  as  the  adoration  and  kissing  of  the  Cross  on  Good 
Friday,  which  some  Catholics  are  ashamed  of,  as  leading  Pro- 
testants to  think  we  are  idolaters.  It  is  not  good  to  take  the 
bread  of  the  children,  and  to  cast  it  to  the  dogs. 

When  we  come  into  contact  with  Protestants  alone,  or 
professedly  with  them  alone,  then  doubtless  another  course 
may  at  times  be  desirable.  No  wise  man  would  press  upon  a 
person  who  was  just  shaken  in  his  Protestantism  those  Ca- 
tholic doctrines  to  which  he  seemed  to  have  a  peculiar  aver- 
sion. In  books,  lectures,  or  any  other  instrument  designed 
specially  for  a  mixed  assemblage,  who  would  make  a  fiery  on- 
slaught on  all  that  Protestants  hold  most  dear  (however  erro- 
neously), unless  he  was  bereft  of  common  tact  and  discretion. 
Who  would  say  to  a  Protestant  all  that  he  would  say  to  a 
brother  Catholic  ?  Take,  for  example,  any  abuse  or  scandal 
he  might  have  heard  of, — such  as  the  misconduct  of  an  eccle* 
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.siastic  or  the  disobedience  of  a  layman;  the  details  of  such 
an  occurrence  might  be  required  by  justice  or  charity  among 
Catholics,  who  would  not  be  injured  by  hearing  them,  be- 
ca\ise  they  know  that  the  grace  of  the  sacraments,  and  the 
vitality  of  the  Church,  do  not  depend  on  individuals ;  while  to 
a  Protestant,  who  is  yet  unable  to  master  the  first  elementary 
ideas  of  a  sacrament,  and  of  the  nature  of  a  visible  Church, 
such  a  story  might  be  seriously  mischievous.  And  why? 
Because  he  would  not  understand  it.  Instead  of  conveying 
truth  to  him,  it  would  convey  error. 

In  fact,  there  are  few  words  more  abused  in  argument 
than  this  word  **  scandal."  A  Catholic,  who  is  content  to  be 
a  Catholic,  neither  more  nor  less,  is  sometimes  reminded  of 
St.  Paul's  declaration,  that  he  would  eat  no  meat  which  had 
been  offered  to  an  idol,  though  to  eat  such  meat  was  perfectly 
lawful,  lest  he  should  "  scandalise"  the  weak-minded ;  the  ob- 
jector not  seeing  that  the  heathen  world  universally  recog- 
nised that  act  as  a  test  of  a  man's  faith.  But  the  charges 
usually  made  against  us,  and  which  weak  persons  would  fain 
obviate  by  ceasing  from  certain  practices,  are,  in  the  main, 
true  charges.  We  do  the  very  things  which  Protestants 
scorn,  and  we  glory  in  doing  them.  We  worship  images  in  a 
way  that  Protestants  think  wrong,  but  which  we  know  to  be 
right.  We  believe  in  miracles,  which  Protestants  account 
childish,  but  which  w^e  know  to  be  divine.  How  are  such 
cases  parallel  to  that  of  St.  Paul?  Had  he  eaten  idol-oflFered 
meats,  he  would  have  been  thought  an  idolater,  which  he  was 
not.  When  we  place  lights  and  flowers  before  an  image,  or 
kiss  the  feet  of  a  crucifix,  we  are  thought  to  pay  a  relative 
worship  to  those  objects,  and  we  do  pay  it.  The  world  thinks 
us  fools,  and  we  are  fools  according  to  the  world's  standard  of 
wisdom. 

It  happens,  too,  that  men  who  are  so  zealous  not  to  give 
what  they  call  scandal  to  Protestants,  are  often  foremost  in 
really  giving  it.  To  mention  a  familiar  instance.  See  the 
actual  result  of  drinking  tlie  Queen^s  health  before  the  Pope's 
at  public  dinners,  as  has  been  so  often  done  to  please  the 
Protestants.  So  far  from  being  edified,  they  are  scandalised, 
as  the  Corinthians  would  have  been  if  St.  Paul  had  eaten  the 
idol- meat.  They  account  us  insincere  when  we  say,  that  we 
regard  the  Pope  as  our  spiritual  ruler,  and  spiritual  things  as 
of  infinitely  greater  moment  than  temporal  things.  They 
take  us  to  mean  that  we  think  the  law  of  the  land,  even 
though  it  clashes  with  the  law  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which 
we  hold  to  he  the  latv  of  God,  is  to  be  obeyed  as  supreme.  Is 
not  this  a  scandal?    Does  this  edify  the  brethren?     Is  this 
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what  will  convert  England  ?  It  has — it  can  have — ^but  one 
effect:  it  confirms  men  in  thinking  that  Catholics  are  either* 
knaves  or  fools,  or  both. 

Little  more  eflBcacious  is  what  is  generally  understood  by 
the  term  "  controversy."  We  refer,  of  course,  to  its  use  ia 
the  innumerable  ways  in  which  it  is,  or  may  be,  employed  in 
our  private  or  public  intercourse  with  our  fellow-countrymen. 
This  intercourse  we  are  all  of  us  incessantly  carrying  on.  In 
tracts,  histories,  novels,  poems,  essays,  newspapers,  reviews, 
conversations,  lectures,  up  to  sermons  themselves — the  entire 
body  of  British  and  Irish  adult  Catholics  are,  at  one  time  or 
other  of  their  lives,  and  each  in  his  station,  tempted  to  em- 
ploy this  readiest  of  all  weapons  to  convince  or  convert  our 
adversaries.  Nothing  is  easier  than  controversy,  though  few 
things  are  so  rare  as  a  good  and  effective  controversialist. 
The  whole  structure  of  Protestantism  is  one  vast  glass  house, 
open  to  the  smashing  of  every  passer-by.  There  are  mate- 
rials for  pelting  the  Protestants  ready  in  handfuls.  We  have 
but  to  turn  to  the  columns  of  a  Protestant  newspaper  for  a 
few  weeks  together,  in  order  to*  collect  topics  enough  to  dis- 
prove Protestantism  so  certainly  that  argument  can  scarcely, 
go  further.  So,  too,  with  the  more  serious  proofs  of  Catho- 
licism, and  disproofs  of  Protestantism,  to  be  gathered  in 
books.  The  veriest  tyro  has  a  magazine  to  his  hand  on  the 
humble  shelves  of  a  country  Catholic  bookseller's  shop,  which 
all  the  learning  and  ingenuity  of  all  the  heretical  teachers  in 
England  will  not  be  equal  to  answer. 

Yet  what  are  the  results  of  controversy  ?  There  are  good 
results  from  it,  and  that  is  all.  It  converts  tens,  where  we 
thought  it  would  convert  thousands.     It  proves  the  turning- 

toint  in  the  history  of  one  man's  soul,  while  the  multitude  of 
is  companions  are  totally  unmoved.  And  besides  this,  the 
converts  made  by  controversy  are  too  often  not  half  converted  i 
they  are  frequently  at  first  convinced  by  a  partial  knowledge 
of  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  are  carried  away  again  by  the  first 
hicursion  of  a  set  of  new  ideas  for  which  controversy  had 
never  prepared  them. 

Controversy  of  any  kind — biblical,  historical,  dogmatical, 
or  moral — we  apprehend  to  be  useful  only  with  the  few.  It  is 
efficacious  with  the  Puseyites,  or  rather  with  only  a  few  even 
of  them ;  for  numbers  of  this  class  have  been  converted  simply 
by  that  exhibition  of  the  truths  of  revelation,  which  we  be- 
lieve to  be  the  appointed  means  for  converting  the  over-r 
whelming  majority  of  minds.  Controversy  requires,  in  the? 
first  place,  a  previous  amount  of  information  on  the  whole  sub- 
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ject,  which  is  confined  to  a  very  small  section ;  in  the  second 
place,  a  capacity  for  thoroughly  entering  into  the  logical 
course  of  arguments  of  various  kinds,-  which  is  denied  by  na- 
ture to  the  many;  thirdly,  a  predisposition  to  accept  the  truth 
when  proved.  Unfortunately,  too,  those  who  are  in  them* 
selves  best  disposed  to  enter  into  the  real  weight  of  Catholic 
reasoning  are  the  very  classes  with  whom  we  have  practically 
the  least  to  do.  It  is  a  grievous  error  to  look  upon  those 
Protestants  who  have  the  least  objection  to  our  company, 
who  *'  patronise"  our  writings,  who  visit  our  churches,  as  by 
any  means  the  most  fitted  to  enter  into  religious  controversy 
with  any  likelihood  of  their  conversion.  They  fraternise  with 
us,  and  come  to  stare  at  our  ceremonies,  because  they  have  no 
real  interest  in  religion  at  all.  They  are  tolerant  of  what  they 
think  our  errors,  because  they  care  nothing  for  truth  itself. 
They  are  not  bigoted;  but  it  is  not  because  bigotry  is  odious, 
but  because  they  are  not  in  earnest  to  save  their  souls.  They 
smile  at  our  doctrines,  while  better  men  hate  them,  and  will 
not  come  near  us  lest  they  be  infected  with  our  "  poison," 
and  ensnared  by  our  *' craft."  These  are  the  gazing,  irre- 
verent, shilling-paying,  **  liberal"  multitudes,  who  swarm  to 
our  large  churches  whenever  any  thing,  as  they  phrase  it,  "  is 
going  on ;"  but  so  far  from  heeding  their  own  souls,  or  caring 
a  rush  for  theological,  historical,  or  biblical  argumelits  for 
Catholicism  or  against  Protestantism,  they  would  just  as  soon 
be  moved  by  the  talk  of  an  actor  on  the  stage.  They  go  to  be 
amused;  to  have  their  senses  tickled;  to  see  the  vestments, 
and  smell  the  incense,  and  hear  the  singing ;  and  as  for  the 
sermon,  why  it  forms  a  very  appropriate  sort  of  a  feature  of 
the  entire  entertainment,  for  the  English  mind  has  no  notion 
of  a  religious  service  without  some  species  of  discourse. 

Here,  indeed,  lies  our  grand  difficulty, — we  cannot  get  a 
hearing  from  the  best-disposed  classes  of  our  countrymen  ; 
and  the  fact  is  one  of  Satan's  master-pieces.  Whatever  in 
England  is  most  serious,  whatever  is  most  candid,  whatever  is 
best  informed  as  to  the  Bible,  as  to  religious  doctrine  and 
ecclesiastical  history,  keeps  itself  apart  from  us  with  a  jealous 
horror.  Those  who  can  appreciate  our  arguments,  will  not 
come  in  the  way  of  hearing  them.  They  will  not  listen  in 
conversation,  or  read  our  books,  or  attend  at  our  services." 
They  who  wish  to  pray,  go  to  their  own  assemblies;  they 
would  not  dream  of  going  to  a  *'  Romanist  chapel"  for  any 
serious  purpose.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  pri- 
vate life  of  English  Protestants,  know  that  there  are  many  of 
them,  especially  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  who  practise 
private  prayer  ^every  day  of  their  lives ;  but  of  these  we  have 
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no  doubt  that  scarcely  any  ever  come  near  a  Catholic  church, 
or  read  a  Catholic  book.  The  majority  of  them  have  never 
even  seen  a  crucifix,  unless  they  have  travelled  abroad. 

The  happy  results  of  the  Puseyite  movement,  which  at 
first  sight  may  appear  to  prove  a  large  exception  to  our 
general  statement,  are,  in  fact,  a  confirmation  of  its  truth. 
The  Puseyite  movement  towards  the  Church  was  not  pro- 
duced by  the  English  Catholic  body.  It  rose,  so  to  say^ 
spontaneously ;  and  by  the  force  of  their  own  convictions  were 
the  adherents  of  the  new  school  led  on  and  on  to  the  Imex- 
pected  threshold.  A  few — we  believe,  a  very  few — came  into 
serious  contact  with  Catholic  controversialists,  or  rather  with 
a  Catholic  controversialist,  for  if  we  remember  right,  Cardinal 
"Wiseman  was  the  only  writer  who  could  be  said  to  have 
helped  on  the  work,  and  most  happy  for  the  Puseyites  it  was 
that  he  did  so.  But  of  those  who  have  been  converted,  it  is 
remarkable  that  numbers  never  entered  a  Catholic  church  in 
England  before  the  day  of  their  conversion.  The  very  sin- 
cerity with  which  they  sought  to  find  the  one  true  church 
kept  them  in  sole  and  close  connection  with  the  community 
in  which  they  were  brought  up,  until  the  hour  when  they 
were  convinced  that  she  was  not  their  true  mother,  but  a 
deceiver,  who  had  stolen  them  in  their  infancy. 

Controversy,  then,  we  conceive  to  be  a  means  of  conversion 
for  the  learned  and  for  the  few.  God  has  not  made  the  mul- 
titude capable  of  rational  controversy  ;  and  a  wide-spread  de- 
lusion banishes  the  religious  portion  of  England  from  Catholic 
society  and  Catholic  services.  We  never  sympathise,  there- 
fore, with  the  regrets  that  may  at  times  be  heard  expressed 
by  some  zealous  Catholic  who  has  induced  a  Protestant  friend 
to  accompany  him  to  a  Catholic  chapel,  and  has  been  dis- 
appointed because  the  priest  has  preached  a  straightforward 
sermon  on  doctrine  or  morals,  without  one  syllable  of  pole- 
mics, when  he  had  been  in  hopes  of  seeing  his  friend's  creed 
demolished  by  a  display  of  controversial  power.  It  often 
happens,  especially  with  people  recently  converted,  that  they 
fancy  that  nothing  on  earth  is  wanted  to  convert  this  or  that 
prson  among  their  friends  than  that  he  should  just  hear  what 
is  to  be  said  in  defence  of  Catholicity  and  against  Protes- 
tantism* He  sees  the  argument  to  be  so  irresistible,  that  he 
conceives  every  body  whom  he  loves  or  regards  must  find  it 
the  same.  And  so  he  is  disappointed  that  Catholic  sermons 
are  not  like  so  many  cannons  loaded  to  the  mouth  with  logic, 
to  be  shot  forth  week  after  week,  to  blow  the  head  off  from 
every  stray  heretic  who  may  chance  to  come  within  their 
range* 
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We  are  sure,  od  the  contrary,  that  we  shall  be'borne  but 
by  every  priest  who  has  been  most  successful  in  converting 
the  Protestant  Englishman  and  Englishwoman,  when  we  con* 
dude,  that  if  England  is  to  be  converted,  it  will  be  by  the 
declaration  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  faith  as  the  word  of 
God  sent  to  save  men's  souls ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  by 
treating  our  fellow-countrymen,  not  as  Protestants  but  as  sin- 
ners. And  in  order  to  do  this  with  effect,  whether  in  conver- 
sation, writing,  or  by  any  other  means,  it  is  obvious  that  our 
first  object  must  be  to  master  the  peculiar  condition  of  the 
English  mind  with  respect  to  Almighty  God  and  His  revela- 
tion. So  far  as  this  question  relates  to  *' preaching,"  pro- 
perly so  called,  the  subject  is  not  strictly  suited  to  our  pages. 
The  principles,  however,  on  which  we  who  are  the  Jaity 
should  act  in  such  matters  being  identical  with  that  which  is 
involved  in  the  direct  preaching-work  of  the  clergy,  it  is  as  ne- 
cessary to  state  it,  as  if  our  function  were  of  a  more  grave  and 
ecclesiastical  character.  The  kindness  of  our  clerical  readers 
will  therefore,  we  are  sure,  excuse  us,  if  in  what  we  say  we 
seem  to  be  trenching  on  ground  which  belongs  to  them  alone. 
We  are  obliged  to  seem  to  do  this,  because  we  feel  convinced 
that  a  thoroughly  accurate  appreciation  of  the  national  mind 
is  as  essential  to  the  success  of  the  humbler  efforts  of  lay 
writing,  lecturing,  and  talking,  as  to  the  authoritative  exposi- 
tion of  Catholic  doctrine  which  is  committed  to  the  clergy. 
And  it  is  the  more  important  that  we  should  all  of  us  be  mas- 
ters of  our  work,  because  the  enormous  demands  made  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  day  on  the  time  and  strength  of  the  clergy 
throws  so  much  of  the  work  of  lecturing  and  writing  upon  the 
hands  of  the  laity. 

Our  first  aim,  then,  must  be  to  enter  thoroughly  into  the 
English  Protestant  character  as  it  exists  living  around  us. 
Without  this,  we  shall  be  mere  book-controversialists,  than 
whom  none  are  more  profitless.  A  book-controversialist  (by 
which  we  mean  a  man  whose  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  de- 
rived from  books  only^  and  not  from  men  as  well  as  books)  we 
all  know  to  be  the  most  unfruitful  of  disputants.  He  is  like 
an  amateur  lawyer,  or  an  amateur  doctor;  or  a  man  who 
would  undertake  to  guide  souls  from  treatises  on  moral  theo- 
logy alone,  without  any  personal  acquaintance  with  the  spiri- 
tual life  itself.  We  might  as  reasonably  expect  to  walk  out 
into  the  fields  and  bring  down  a  covey  of  partridges  by  firing 
off  a  volley  of  small  shot  hap-hazard  into  the  air,  as  to  convince 
or  convert  a  room  full  of  listeners  by  discharging  a  volley  of 
abstract  arguments  in  their  faces.  The  great  secret  of  con- 
viction and  persuasion  lies  in  a  knowledge  of  the  opponents' 
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state  of  miiid.  It  is  like  sympathy  when  we  would  console  a 
mourner. 

Setting  aside,  then,  the  more  religious  few  among  English 
Protestants,  who  are,  precisely  those  >srho  most  diligently  avoid 
us,  our  hooks,  and  our  churches,  the  peculiar  condition  of  the 
English  mind  is  to  he  traced  to  a  long-continued  operation 
of  the  two  Lutheran  doctrines  on  private  judgment  and  justi- 
fication hy  faith  without  works,  working  upon  the  inhorn  evil 
of  our  nature.  The  action  of  these  doctrines,  all  observation 
shows  us,  is  not  confined  to  those  Protestants  who  more  or 
less  profess  to  be  Lutherans,  Evangelicals,  Calvinists,  or  what 
not.  A  certain  definite  influence  has  been  exerted  by  the  pre- 
valence of  these  doctrines  on  the  whole  English  nature,  moral 
and  intellectual,  as  regards  Almighty  God,  of  the  widest  and 
deepest  possible  extent,  corrupting  the  whole  soul  in  its  very 
primary  ideas,  and  creating  a  state  of  feeling  opposed  to  the 
essential  elements  of  all  religion.  This  condition  of  mind  is 
not  merely  antagonistic  to  Catholicism,  or  to  this  or  that  dis- 
tinctive doctrine  of  revelation,  or  to  this  or  that  moral  law ;  it 
is  a  radical  unconsciousness  of  the  very  nature  of  all  religion, 
that  is,  of  natural  religion  itself. 

What  is  our  first  essential  idea  of  religion,  as  such  ?  Is  it 
not  this,  that  God  is  all,  and  man  is  nothing  ?  That  being 
formed  from  nothingness  by  our  omnipotent  Creator,  purely 
according  to  His  own  pleasure  and  for  His  own  glory  (all- 
merciful  as  is  His  intention  towards  us),  man  has  no  rights 
towards  God,  and  that  the  Jirsi  act  of  the  human  soul  ought 
to  be  a  prostration  of  itself  before  the  will  of  God,  and  an 
utter  annihilation  of  its  own  will  ?  Until  we  do  this,  we  have 
no  religion,  We  can  have  no  religion. 

But  of  all  this,  with  (as  we  repeat)  certain  individual  ex- 
ceptions, the  English  people  is  totally  unconscious.  The  old 
Greek  and  Roman  was  not  so  unconscious  of  it ;  the  modern 

iagan  is  not  so  unconscious,  for  his  idolatry  is  not  based  on  a 
lUtheran  negation  of  the  rights  of  the  Almighty  Creator;  but 
England  has  no  God.  She  has  ideas  about  God,  but  she  has 
no  ideas,  except  those  suggested  by  the  devil,  towards  God. 
Her  elementary  idea,  her  deeply-rooted  conviction,  is,  that 
she  has  rights  towards  her  Maker ;  that  the  proper  attitude 
of  a  rational  being  is  a  kind  of  independent  position,  from 
'  which,  with  shrewd  or  philosophical  discernment,  he  is  to 
choose  his  faith,  or  compile  it,  or  modify  it;  and  that  the 
spiritual  intercourse  which  he  is  to  practise  with  his  God,  is 
similar  in  kind  with  that  which  a  man  practises  towards  a 
superior  being  bearing  some  sort  of  proportion  towards  him- 
self.    No  man  can  have  much  experience  in  religious  conver- 
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sation  or  controversy  with  Protestants,  without  seeing,  even  in 
the  most  amiable,  the  most  moral,  the  most  apparently  reli- 
gious among  them,  a  tendency  to  rebel  against  the  very  notion 
that  absolute,  unconditional,  eternal  submission  of  body,  soul, 
and  spirit,  is  the  first  duty  of  the  wisest,  the  noblest,  the  ablesti 
the  most  learned,  the  most  illustrious  of  mortal  men.  In  ad- 
dition to  all  their  heresies,  their  love  of  sin,  their  fondness  for 
the  world,  their  personal  pride,  they  are  possessed  with  a  kind 
of  loathing  of  that  prostration  of  the  entire  being,  which  they 
call  abject,  but  which  we  know  to  be  the  everlasting  obliga- 
tion and  most  perfectly  rational  act,  of  every  creature,  from 
the  Mother  of  God  herself  to  the  youngest  child  in  whom 
reason  is  but  beginning  to  dawn. 

Paganism  did  not  this.  It  had  its  own  frightful  corrup- 
tions, debasing  doctrines,  and  monstrous  falsehoods ;  but  it  did 
not  start  by  claiming  for  man  certain  rights  towards  his  Creator 
which  no  creature  can  possess.  Paganism  sought  to  localise 
the  Omnipresent,  to  divide  Him  who  is  in  essence  One,  to  de« 
moralise  the  All-Holy ;  and  from  all  this,  Protestantism  starts 
with  supposed  horror ;  but  in  casting  off  the  corruptions  of 
Paganism,  it  casts  off  the  very  idea  of  God,  except  as  an  ab» 
stract  conception,  a  matter  of  opinion,  a  subject  for  specula- 
tion, a  Being  towards  whom  man  can  choose  his  own  rela- 
tions. 

Hence  the  threefold  delusion  of  Protestantism,  on  the  great 
subjects  of  revelation — faith,  duty,  and  worship.  The  moment 
a  man  has  grasped  the  elementary  idea  of  all  religion,  his  first 
act,  on  recognising  bis  own  nothingness,  is  to  seek  simply  for 
the  will  of  God  as  He  has  revealed  it.  The  Protestant  mind, 
on  the  contrary,  is  possessed  with  the  notion  that  its  first  duty 
is  to  frame  a  theological  creed  from  a  certain  book,  or  from 
certain  historical  documents.  Thus  the  characteristic  of  the 
Catholic  intellect  is,  from  the  first,  humility ;  of  the  Protes- 
tant, self-complacency.  To  the  humble  intellect  grace  gives 
faith ;  the  self-complacent  is  left  to  its  own  devices  ;  and  hence, 
in  the  one  case,  a  knowledge  of  God  and  His  revelation ;  in 
the  other,  ten  thousand  varying  shades  of  opinion. 

In  morals  it  is  the  same.  I  am  the  creature  of  God's  will; 
therefore  for  me  to  have  a  will  of  my  own  is  madness;  one 
course  remains  for  me,  namely,  duty ;  and  in  doing  my  duty, 
the  sole  question  is,  what  has  God  revealed  ?  I  can  have  no 
other  standard.  Thus  reasons  a  Catholic.  The  Protestant 
theory  of  morals,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  jumble  of  biblical  ' 
criticism,  modem  tastes,  intellectual  refinement,  natural  pas- 
sions, and  individual  fancies.  In  details,  it  is  sometimes  right, 
and  sometimes  wrong ;  but  in  its  basis  it  is  always  wrong,  for 
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more  or  less  it  recognises  a  man's  own  opinions  and  tastes  as 
the  standard  of  duty.  It  does  not  recognise  the  indefeasible 
right  of  the  Creator  to  the  possession  of  every  thought,  word, 
and  work  of  His  creatures. 

And  in  the  idea  of  worship,  the  same  fatal  fundamental 
fault  issues  in  similar  errors  in  details.  We  know  that  the 
essence  of  religious  worship  consists  in  acts  of  voluntary  and 
absolute  prostration  of  our  whole  being  before  our  infinite 
and  eternal  God.  Thus,  in  one  sense,  we  are  always  wor- 
shipping Him ;  not  only  in  prayers,  masses,  benedictions,  acts 
of  adoration,  thanksgivings,  confessions,  and  sacraments,  but 
by  penances,  sufferings,  and  even  by  the  most  trivial  actions 
and  thoughts  of  our  daily  lives.  The  Protestant  theory  of 
worship  is  confined  to  a  species  of  intercourse  between  man 
and  his  God,  necessarily  and  exclusively  expressed  in  words, 
either  uttered  or  spoken  silently  by  the  mind  alone.  The  im- 
mense majority  of  our  fellow-countrymen  cannot  understand 
any  other  kind  of  worship  besides  this.  They  regard  our 
ceremonies,  our  functions,  our  music,  as  so  many  portions  of  a 
superb  pageant,  got  up  for  show  only,  as  a  grand  theatrical 
spectacle,  very  "  imposing,"  as  the  cant  phrase  runs,  but  by 
no  stretch  of  language  to  be  termed  a  spiritual  worship.  Hence 
they  can  make  nothing  at  all  of  our  services.  If  they  are  not 
shocked,  they  are  puzzled  ;  if  they  are  not  disgusted,  they  are 
only  amused  ;  if  they  do  not  sneer  bitterly,  they  smile  amiably. 
They  cannot  make  us  out :  we  are  such  a  combination  of  the 
grand,  the  trifling,  the  noble,  the  irrational,  the  lofty,  the  vul- 
gar, the  profound,  the  silly,  the  sincere,  and  the  deceptive, 
that  the  most  charitable  conclusion  they  can  come  to  is,  that 
**  the  Catholics"  are  the  strangest  and  most  incomprehensible 
people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  If  they  are  not  charitably 
disposed,  there  is  no  limit  to  their  philosophical  criticisms. 
"The  idea  of  worshipping  God  with  a  candle!  with  a  bunch  of 
flowers !  with  the  smoke  of  incense !  was  there  ever  any  thing 
so  childish,  so  inconceivably  absurd?  There  is  a  troop  of 
priests"  (for  in  the  eyes  of  the  Protestant  critic,  every  body 
that  wears  a  surplice  or  a  cassock  is  a  priest),  "  bowing,  and 
gesticulating,  and  walking  to  and  fro,  and  singing  fragments 
of  Latin,  and  taking  ofi'  mitres  and  vestments,  and  putting 
them  on  again,  and  sprinkling  water,  and  lighting  candles,  and 
making  signs  over  books ;  and  while  all  this  goes  on  at  the 
altar,  there  is  half  the  congregation  staring  at  them  with  awe- 
'Struck  gaze,  venerating  them  with  superstitious  honour,  and 
thinking  that  all  this  '  mummery'  is  something  wonderfully 
holy  and  mysterious,  and  that  this  is  the  fulfilment  of  the 
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'  pure  and  simple  morality  of  the  Gospel/  "  Such  are  the 
thoughts,  more  or  less,  of  nearly  every  one  of  the  multitude 
of  visitors  who  occasionally  crowd  our  churches  and  annoy 
our  congregations.  That  all  this  is  the  worship  of  God,  they 
cannot  conceive  ;  it  does  not  even  occur  to  them  to  ask  whether 
we  think  it  so  ourselves;  we  cannot  think  it  so,  we  do  not 
even  profess  to  think  it  so,  is  their  unanimous  opinion.  It  is 
all  a  pageant,  unspiritual,  irrational,  fit  for  priests  who  live  by 
it,  and  for  women  and  children  who  are  weak  or  ignorant ;  but 
to  pass  it  upon  the  shrewd,  sensible,  solid  English  race  as  a 
'^spiritual  worship,"  as  the  natural  expression  of  the  self-sacri* 
ficing  homage  of  an  immortal  spirit  towards  a  God  who  is 
Himself  a  Spirit,  is  too  large  a  tax  upon  English  good-nature 
and  English  candour. 

Such,  we  are  convinced,  on  the  whole,  is  the  attitude  of 
the  average  English  mind  towards  Almighty  God  and  His 
Church  on  earth.  And  if  it  is  so,  it  follows  that  no  progress 
can  be  made  towards  its  conversion,  except  by  such  an  exhi-p 
bition  of  the  truths  of  religion  as  may  go  straight  to  the  root 
of  the  mischief,  lay  bare  the  secrets  of  the  diseased  heart  to 
the  awakening  conscience,  and  bring  the  whole  man,  body, 
soul,  and  spirit,  humbled  as  a  sinner  before  the  throne  of 
God,  or  rather  let  us  say,  before  the  foot  of  the  cross.  For 
if  it  is  permitted  us  to  suppose  that  it  is  more  necessary  at 
one  time  than  at  another,  to  show  how  God  is  manifest  in 
Christ,  rather  than  to  dwell  upon  His  presence  and  attributes 
apart  from  the  incarnation  and  death  of  the  Eternal  Son,  surely 
there  never  was  a  case  in  which  it  was  more  needful  to  display 
God  in  Christ,  than  it  is  to  this  English  people  at  this  day. 
Doubtless  individual  exceptions  will  occur;  but  few  who 
know  English  Protestantism  as  it  is  can  doubt  that  it  is  be- 
fore the  Cross  that  its  pride  will  be  brought  low,  and  its  igno- 
rance enlightened.  We  cannot  drive  the  English  race;  we 
may  scold  them  for  ever  in  vain ;  we  may  reason  with  them 
till  they  die ;  we  may  reproach  them,  we  may  convict  them  of 
every  sin  and  every  inconsistency ;  one  thing  alone  will  toutch 
them ;  one  thing  alone  will  soften  their  hearts  and  melt  the 
adamantine  bulwark  which  pride  and  passion  have  built  up 
around  their  souls.  It  is  before  God  dying  on  the  cross  for 
them  that  they  will  yield.  Love  wiU  draw  them,  while  fear 
will  only  terrify  them,  and  despair  drive  them  closer  into  the 
arms  of  their  enemy.  It  is  the  sight  of  the  blood  of  Jesus, 
and  the  ineffable  loving-kindness  which  ever  burns  in  that 
adorable  heart  whence  that  life-blood  flowed,  pointed  out  to 
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them  by  that  Church  which  is  commissioned  to  declare  its 
wonderful  reality,  and  to  dispense  its  fruits,  which  will  touch 
England,  and  bring  her  to  cast  away  her  self-worship,  as  the 
Druids  of  old  flung  their  idols  to  the  fire,  and  return  to  the 
bosom  of  that  mother  where  alone,  little  as  England  thinks  it, 
Christ  is  to  be  found  in  all  His  glory  and  all  His  love. 

Of  abstract  reasoning  on  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
natural  religion  and  of  revelation,  the  great  mass  of  the  world 
is  incapable.  They  cannot  enter  into  it.  God  is  hidden  from 
their  eyes,  and  they  must  learn  to  see  Him  as  He  has  revealed 
Himself  in  the  Incarnate  Son.  Before  that  awful  and  over- 
whelming sight,  before  Jesus  dying,  the  whole  edifice  which 
Satan  has  constructed  will  waste  away.  The  conscience  will 
learn  what  sin  is,  what  God  is,  what  heaven  and  hell  are,  what 
the  sinner  must  do  to  be  saved,  and  to  whom  he  must  have 
recourse  as  the  ministers  of  reconciliation.  The  whole  spiri- 
tual glory  of  the  edifice  of  the  Catholic  Church  will  be  un- 
veiled before  the  anxious  soul,  as  the  great  treasure-house  of 
the  merits  of  Christ,  Self-abasement,  faith,  love,  obedience, 
will  spring  up  as  it  were  spontaneously  in  the  heart  hitherto 
callous  to  every  Catholic  emotion.  The  inconceivable  false- 
hood and  folly  of  the  popular  Protestant  notion  of  Catholicism, 
as  a  religion  of  priestcraft,  formalism,  and  unspiritual  display, 
will  be  so  palpable  to  the  understanding,  that  it  will  marvel 
how  it  ever  could  have  been  so  grossly  deceived. 

This  particular  delusion,  indeed,  is  the  one  chief  obstacle, 
so  far  as  mere  opinion  is  concerned,  against  which  we  have  to 
contend.  The  dislike  entertained  by  Protestants  to  various 
distinct  Catholic  doctrines  and  practices  is  comparatively  no- 
thing, in  regard  to  that  intense  conviction  with  which  the 
whole  nation  is  possessed,  that  Catholicism  is  a  huge  heap  of 
rules,  forms,  ceremonies,  and  traditions,  whose  object  and  ten- 
dency is  to  control  man  as  a  servant,  and  not  to  glorify  Jesus 
Christ,  and  to  convey  His  grace  and  love  to  the  penitent  sinner. 
And  this  being  so,  whatever  we  write  and  say  in  the  way  of 
explanation  of  what  Catholicism  is  not,  must  be  subsidiary  to 
our  declarations  of  what  Catholicism  is.  Negative  proofs  are 
little  worth;  It  avails  little  to  show  that  we  are  not  idolaters, 
not  inconsistent,  not  hypocritical,  not  false,  not  impure.  Mea 
must  see  what  Catholicism  is,  and  what  we  are.  And  this  is 
not  to  be  done  by  dry  abstract  statements  of  doctrine  or  history, 
by  mere  dilutions  of  theological  treatises  "  on  the  Church,"  or 
by  disquisitions  on  the  refinements  of  casuistry.  Men  do  not 
want  disquisitions ;  they  want  to  know  how  to  be  saved.  They 
want  to  know  who  is  to  save  them.     The  conversion  of  a 
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Protestant  is  a  totally  different  thing  from  the  instruction  of 
a  young,  or  ill-informed  but  sincere  Catholic.  The  Catholic 
has  the  foundation ;  he  has  faith,  love,  obedience ;  he  knows 
God;  he  knows  Jesus  Christ;  he  venerates  Mary  and  the 
Saints  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ;  he  loves  the  Sacraments, 
because  they  convey  to  him  the  gifts  of  Jesus  Christ.  Hence 
his  instruction  mainly  consists  in  an  extended  exposition  of  the 
manifold  details  of  those  truths  which  he  has  already  grasped 
in  their  essential  elements. 

But  the  Protestant  knows  nothing  of  Christ  but  the  name. 
His  knowledge  has  to  start  with  the  very  foundations  of  the 
Gospel,  while  the  deadness  in  sin  which  paralyses  him  requires 
that  this  knowledge  must  come  to  him  in  a  directly  practical 
and  personal  form ;  literally,  as  "  the  Gospel ;"  the  news  that 
God  is  all-holy,  aU-just,  and  all-merciful ;  that  he  himself  is 
a  sinner,  actually  perishing ;  that  he  need  not  perish ;  that  a 
Saviour  exists  for  him ;  and  that  this  Saviour  is  here,  in  the 
Sacraments  of  the  forgotten,  insulted,  despised  Church  of 
Rome ;  and  that  the  popish  priest,  whom  all  England  glories 
in  scorning,  comes  direct  as  the  messenger  from  the  God  who 
died  for  him, — can  apply  the  precious,  all-cleansing  blood  to 
the  terrified  soul,  and  bring  it  to  adore  that  God  still  in- 
visibly, but  really  and  locally  present  on  earth,  to  receive  the 
tears,  the  thanksgivings,  the  prayers,  and  the  homage  of  every 
creature  who  will  come  out  from  the  mad,  blinded  multitude 
to  this  home  of  peace  and  rest. 

If  it  be  said  that  this  is  too  directly  theological  a  mode  of 
treating  the  subject,  to  be  generally  applicable  to  any  thing 
but  actual  sermons  or  professedly  religious  conversation,  we 
venture  to  reply  that  we  think  otherwise.  Undoubtedly  what 
is  called  reproachfully  "  preaching,"  in  books,  tracts,  periodi- 
cals, lectures,  and  private  talk,  is  generally  a  violation  of  good 
taste,  and  practically  useless,  if  not  injurious.  But  we  mean 
nothing  of  this  kind  by  the  mode  which  we  suggest  for  the 
treatment  of  the  Protestant  mind.  It  will  not  do  to  make 
direct  and  open  attacks  on  people's  consciences,  any  more 
than  on  their  consistency.  You  must  not  tell  a  man  that  he 
is  a  knave,  any  more  than  you  may  tell  him  he  is  a  fool.  But 
there  are  a  thousand  little  ways  in  which  the  Catholic,  in 
speaking  or  writing,  can  make  it  felt  that  what  he  means  is 
not  merely  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  right  and  Protestants 
wrong,  but  that  He  who  saves  men  is  with  us  and  not  with 
others;  and  that  we  love  the  Church,  not  merely  because  it 
is  not  opposed  to  the  glory  and  merits  of  Christ,  but  because 
it  exists  for  His  glory,  and  in  order  to  dispense  His  merits. 
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All  this  may  be  implied  in  the  eflTorts  of  Catholics  of  all  classes 
for  the  conversion  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  as  easily  and 
with  as  much  unpretending  good  taste  and  feeling  as  we 
cultivate  when  we  employ  any  class  of  mere  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  Catholic  faith.  Let  a  man  once  clearly  see  his 
way  towards  the  end  he  aims  at,  and  be  inspired  by  a  love  for 
his  fellows,  and  be  guided  by  delicacy  of  feeling,  modesty,  and 
charity,  in  all  that  he  does  for  them,  and  he  will  find  many 
ways  of  letting  them  feel  wliat  he  means,  without  giving  more 
oflfence  than  naturally  accompanies  every  thing  that  belongs 
to  the  Cross. 


THE  FEMALE  JESUIT  ABROAD. 

The  Female  Jesuit  abroad;  a  true  and  romantic  Narrative  of 
Real  Life  :  including  some  Account^  with  historical  Reminis- 
cencesy  of  Bonn  and  the  Middle  Rhine.  By  Charles  Seager, 
M.A.    London,  Partridge  and  Oakey, 

To  those  who  made  acquaintance  with  the  young  lady,  intro- 
duced to  the  public  about  two  years  ago  under  the  title  of 
the  Female  Jesuit,  the  supplement  to  her  history,  contained  in 
the  present  volume,  will  be  very  acceptable ;  though  we  re- 
gret to  say  that  the  story,  an  excellent  one  in  itself,  is  some- 
what spoilt  in  the  telling.  It  is  any  thing  but  skilfully  drawn 
up,  being  in  some  places  spun  out  into  tiresome  prolixity,  and 
in  others  provokingly  curtailed ;  the  facts,  too,  are  not  easy  to 
follow  ;  and  the  never-ending  analysis  of  motives  and  feelings, 
which  accompanies  them,  as  a  running  commentary,  from  one 
end  of  the  book  to  the  other,  makes  it  altogether  quite  a  piece 
of  tough  reading.  This,  however,  is  a  venial  fault  in  com- 
parison with  another  which  is  indicated  in  the  very  title-page ; 
namely,  the  mixing  up  with  the  main  narrative  a  large  quan- 
tity of  foreign  matter,  altogether  irrelevant,  and  even  incon- 
gruous. It  has  been  a  great  mistake,  and  one  which  we  fear 
will  prove  fatal  to  the  general  popularity  of  the  book,  to  dilute 
the  adventures  of  the  Female  Jesuit  with  "  historical  reminis- 
cences of  Bonn  and  the  Middle  Rhine ;"  for  we  are  much  too 
curious  about  the  former  to  be  in  a  temper  of  mind  capable  of 
appreciating  the  latter,  however  edifying :  and  we  cannot  but 
feel  our  main  pursuit  unwarrantably  interfered  with,  when 
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we  are  called  off  from  watching  the  evolving  fortunes  of  our 
heroine^  and  required  to  pause  and  Inform  ourselves  that  Co* 
logne  is  the  Colonia  Agrippina  of  the  Romans,  &c.,  to  master 
the  history  of  Coblenz,  and  to  wade  through  whole  chapters 
of  the  guide-book  sort,  with  reference  to  places  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  the  said  heroine,  further  than  that  they  were  vi- 
sited by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seager  in  her  company.  It  is  as  though 
the  biographer  of  Becky  Sharp  had  taken  advantage  of  her 
temporary  sojourn  at  Brussels  to  give  us  a  political  essay  on 
the  causes  and  consequences  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo :  for 
the  story  of  our  Becky  Sharp,  though  unhappily  too  true  as 
regards  poor  Mr.  Seager,  yet  bears  the  character  of  fiction ;  it 
is,  in  fact,  a  fiction,  a  novel  in  action  of  the  most  exciting  cha- 
racter ;  and  accordingly  we  claim  for  it,  as  such,  the  immu- 
nity due  to  light  reading,  and  feel  as  much  affronted  at  being 
cheated  by  it  into  useful  knowledge,  as  a  child  whose  gilt- 
edged  story-book  has  suddenly  become  transformed  into  a 
treatise  on  English  grammar.  But  the  truth  is,  the  solid 
matter  is  much  more  in  Mr.  Seager's  line  than  the  romance^ 
which  has  been  thrust  upon  him  by  circumstances ;  and  so  we 
ought  to  be  very  much  obliged  to  "  the  son  of  the  celebrated 
Hellenist,"  the  quondam  Hebrew  lecturer  of  Oxford,  for  having 
condescended  to  tell  us  the  story  at  all,  instead  of  grumbling 
that  he  has  mixed  it  up  with  matter  more  congenial  to  him : 
and  indeed,  as  he  tells  us  (page  195)  that  lie  has  been  in  the 
habit,  "  longer  than  they  can  remember,'*  of  talking  Latin  to 
his  two  little  boys,  aged  seven  and  five,  we  may  feel  very 
thankful  that  we  are  let  off  with  only  a  little  history  and  geo- 
graphy more  than  we  bargained  for. 

The  work  before  us,  moreover,  has  a  value  quite  indepen- 
dent of  its  character  as  an  amusing  narrative,  inasmuch  as  it 
furnishes  a  triumphant  answer  to  the  accusations  put  forth  to 
the  world  in  the  original  book ;  accusations  most  gratuitously 
made,  and  we  must  say  most  unwarrantably  persisted  in,  and  at 
last  retracted,  if  at  all,  with  apparent  reluctance,  or  at  least  by 
no  means  with  the  free  and  full  and  repentant  acknowledgment 
of  error  which  we  think  the  case  required.  But  we  will  recapi- 
tulate the  facts,  and  our  readers  shall  judge  for  themselves. 

It  was  the  evening  of  Thursday,  January  the  17th,  1849. 
*'  A  cheerful  fire,"  we  are  told,  "  was  blazing  on  the  hearth  of 
a  house  in  Cromwell  Terrace,  at  the  extreme  west-end  of 
London ;"  and  a  family-party,  consisting  of  a  lady,  her  two 
sisters,  and  a  lively,  warm-hearted  little  girl  not  quite  five 
years  old,  were  looking  out  for  the  return  of  the  master  of  the 
house  from  the  chapel  in  Orange  Street,  Leicester  Square,  of 
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which  he  was  the  pastor.     "  The  slippers  had  long  waited  on 
the  rug,  and  the  cloth  on  the  table;"  and  "  anxiety  was  just 
giving  place  to  alarm  at  the  unprecedented  lateness  of  his  re- 
turn," when  "  his  knock  was  heard,  and  their  fears  were  dis- 
pelled."    He  came  in ;  but  instead  of  accounting  for  his  late 
arrival,  sat  down  in  his  arm-chair  in  unusual  silence,  and  it 
soon  became  manifest  to  the  family  mind  that  the  minister 
had  met  with  an  adventure.     After  some  little  pumping,  he 
admitted  that  he  had,  and  promised  that  he  would  "  tell  them 
all,"  only  stipulating  that  he  should  first  be  allowed  to  eat  his 
supper.     The  supper  was  eaten,  and  then.  Mr.  Luke,  for  such 
was  the  name  of  the  evangelist  of  Lock  Chapel,  gratified  the 
ladies  with  a  truly  interesting  narrative.     He  was  "  taking 
his  tea"  in  the  vestry,  just  before  service,  when  a  young  lady 
was  ushered  in,  who  desired  to  speak  to  him.     She  introduced 
herself  by  the  name  of  Marie  Garside ;  said  she  had  been  edu- 
cated partly  in  the  convent  of  the  Faithful  Companions  of  Jesus 
at  Isleworth,  partly  in  convents  of  the  same  order  abroad,  and 
indeed  was  now  a  postulant  for  admission  into  the  sisterhood ; 
for  though  looking  forward  to  the  life  of  a  nun  with  unquali- 
fied disgust,  she  had  felt  herself  so  constrained  by  the  last 
wishes  of  a  dying  mother  and  the  will  of  a  living  uncle,  a 
Jesuit  priest,  as  to  have  no  choice.     Of  late,  however,  she  had 
•*  become  gradually  but  fully  convinced  of  the  errors  of  Ro- 
manism, and  intensely  longed  for  the  light  of  God's  truth  and 
the  liberty  of  the  Gospel."     It  was  only  on  that  very  morning, 
that,  travelling  in  an  omnibus  from  the  convent  of  Isleworth 
to  that  at  Somers  Town,  where  she  had  been  sent  to  remain  for 
some  days,  she  had  providentially  met  with  a  fellow-traveller, 
who  discovering  her  to  be  a  Catholic,  had  improved  the  occa- 
sion by  enlightening  her  as  to  the  errors  of  the  Church,  and 
had  recommended  her  to  seek  advice  of  some  Protestant  min- 
ister, naming  Mr.  Luke,  and  giving  her  the  address  both  of 
his  house  and  chapel.     To  the  chapel  accordingly  she  had 
come,  to  declare  to  him  the  state  of  her  mind,  and  to  implore 
his  guidance  and  support  in  the  difiicult  course  that  lay  before 
her.     Mr.  Luke  presented  her  with  a  New  Testament,  "  the 
first  she  had  ever  held  in  her  hand,"  and  desired  her  to  call 
at  his  house  the  next  day,  if  she  could  escape  the  surveillance 
of  those  Argus-eyed  nuns,  who  had  allowed  her,  though  a 
postulant,  to.  travel   about  in  omnibuses  with   only  a  com- 
panion outside,  and  who  had  obviously  interposed  no  effectual 
impediment  to  her  finding  her  way  to  a  chapel  in  London  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening  in  the  month  of  January. 

Whether  this  xsircumstance  seemed  suspicious,  as  well  it 
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might,  or  whether  the  name  of  Marie  sounded  too  poetical  to 
be  probable,  we  are  not  told ;  but  so  it  was,  that  the  minister's 
helpmate  was  not  so  altogether  satisfied  as  the  minister  him- 
self. "  I  should  like  to  see  and  talk  to  her  myself,"  said  she 
to  her  husband ;  "  there  have  been  so  many  impostors,  that  it 
disposes  me  to  be  sceptical :  I  think  you  are  rather  apt  to  be 
taken  in,  dear,  especially  by  applicants  of  our  sex."  Mr.  Luke 
mentioned  some  little  incidental  circumstances  which  con- 
vinced him  of  the  young  stranger's  truthfulness ;  and  so  they 
*'  talked  till  after  midnight,"  and  awaited  with  no  little  im- 
patience "  the  issue  of  the  next  day.'* 

It  came  at  last,  that  eventful  morning :  eleven  o'clock  had 
just  struck,  when  a  knock  at  the  door  announced  the  eagerly 
expected  stranger ;  and  five  minutes'  conversation  convinced  all 
that  she  was  not  an  impostor,  "  no  concealed  Jesuit  seeking 
to  introduce  herself  into  a  Protestant  household."  We  beg 
our  readers  to  remark,  that  even  at  this  embryo  stage  of  the 
afiair,  if  she  is  an  impostor  at  all,  it  follows  that  she  must 
needs  be  a  Jesuit.  In  the  course  of  her  visit,  however,  the 
minister  and  the  minister's  wife  contrived  to  slip  out  one  after 
the  other,  to  compare  notes  concerning  her  on  the  stairs,  when 
Mrs.  Luke  expressed  herself  quite  satisfied,  and  ventured  to 
remind  her  husband  that  they  bad  a  little  room  at  the  top  of 
the  house  which  they  might  ofier  to  Marie,  should  she  be  in 
need  of  a  home.  They  had  much  conversation  with  her; 
learned  from  her  more  in  detail  the  state  of  her  mind:  her 
dislike  to  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation ;  the  "  worship  of 
the  Virgin  and  Saints;"  the  "idle  mummery  of  the  public 
services,"  which  she  considered  "  an  insult  to  her  understand- 
ing ; "  in  short,  to  the  whole  system.  She  was  not  yet  pre- 
pared to  join  the  Protestants,  not  having  ascertained  whether 
they  were  right ;  all  she  had  yet  learnt  was,  that  the  Catholics 
were  wrong ;  and  she  wished  for  leisure  to  inquire,  and  a  retreat 
where  she  should  be  safe  from  pursuit.  She  had  providentially 
been  sent  that  very  morning  to  the  convent  at  Hampstead, 
where  she  was  supposed  to  be  spending  the  day ;  but  there 
was  no  time  to  be  lost,  for  "  she  knew  her  nun's  clothes  were 
making,"  and  she  judged  from  several  little  circumstances  that 
she  should  soon  be  sent  away :  she  "  might  any  day  be  taken 
out  as  for  an  ordinary  walk  or  ride,  and  be  shipped  on  board 
a  foreign  steamer ; "  indeed,  such  would  probably  be  the  result 
if  any  suspicion  of  her  should  be  excited.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Luke  offered  her  an  asylum  in  their  house,  and  recommended 
her  not  returning  to  the  convent  at  all,  which,  with  such  im- 
minent danger  of  being  kidnapped,  certainly  appeared  a  fool- 
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hardy  proceeding.  But  Marie  could  do  nothing  clandestine : 
it  was  to  execute  a  commission  that  she  had  been  sent  out  that 
morning  from  the  convent  at  Soraers  Town,  and  she  thought 
it  would  not  be  honourable  to  leave  it  undone ;  so  she  would 
return  this  once,  and  ponder  over  the  means  of  arranging  her 
final  departure.  Accordingly,  after  having  dined  and  spent  the 
day,  she  did  return,  accompanied  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Thompson, 
Mrs.  Luke's  sister,  as  far  as  the  convent  door. 

The  next  evening,  Saturday,  the  family  at  Cromwell  Ter- 
race were  assembled  at  the  tea-table,  when  the  postman 
brought  in  an  "  unpretending-looking  note,"  which  "  was  not 
enclosed  in  an  envelope,  and  seemed  hurriedly  sealed  and  di- 
rected.'* Mr.  Luke  took  it;  and  as  he  read,  he  drew  the  lamp 
nearer,  and  his  evidently-increasing  interest  awakened  atten- 
tion. It  was  from  Marie ;  and  its  purport  was  to  entreat  that 
Miss  Thompson  might  be  sent  to  her  that  very  evening  at  six : 
she  had  had,  she  said,  "  a  dreadful  time"  since  they  had  parted, 
and  was  "  compelled  to  make  use  of  an  ingenious  stratagem  to 
get  away ;"  she  had  *'  arranged  another  plan,  but  this  seemed 
most  prudential  ;'*  she  "  suspected  some  design,  so  the  sooner 
she  is  away  the  better."  This  is  great  news,  indeed ;  but  what 
is  to  be  done  ?  The  note  says  six;  it  is  now  half-past,  and 
will  be  half-past  seven  before  Elizabeth  can  reach  the  convent. 
Perhaps  six  may  be  the  only  hour  when  escape  is  possible ;  to 
go  at  any  other  may  expose  Marie  to  discovery  and  confine- 
ment. Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  she  may  be  on  the  very  point 
of  being  sent  out  of  the  country ;  to-morrow  may  be  too  late : 
Elizabeth  must  go.  We  quite  agree  with  Elizabeth,  that  "  it 
is  no  very  agreeable  undertaking  for  a  young  woman  to  go  in 
cabs  and  omnibuses  at  night  alone ;"  and  we  wonder  that  her 
brother-in-law  did  not  accompany  her,  till  we  are  reminded 
that  it  was  Saturday  night,  and  he  was  preparing  for  his  Sab- 
bath duties ;  besides  that  '*  he  of  all  others  would  be  most 
likely  to  excite  attention  and  opposition."  The  sisters  seem 
to  have  been  timid  on  the  occasion ;  and  the  upshot  was,  that 
Ehzabeth  set  forth  alone. 

The  party  left  at  home,  however,  were  not  idle ;  "  the  pastor 
went  to  his  study,  the  wife  to  her  room,  the  sister  to  hers,"  in 
order  to  "  give  vent  to  their  feelings  in  committing  their  mes- 
senger to  the  care  of  Heaven."  This  done,  they  betook  them- 
selves to  more  active  duties ;  and  set  to  work  to  prepare  the 
little  room  in  the  upper  story,  of  which  we  have  already  heard, 
for  its  intended  occupant.  This  little  room  is  described  as 
having  been  "used  in  turns  as  a  temporary  sleeping-room, 
sitting-room,  oratory,  or  study,  free  to  all,  yet  not  decidedly 
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appropriated  to  any ;"  in  short,  as  never  having  fairly  found  its 
vocation  till  this  happy  moment.  It  had,  moreover,  the  pret- 
tiest view  in  the  house,  '^  over  fields  and  pleasure-grounds  to 
a  canal,  winding  more  than  canals  are  wont  to  do ;"  while  a 
well-known  village  on  a  hill  crowned  the  distance,  with  its 
spire  rising  among  the  trees.  There  was  a  little  bedstead  not 
then  in  use,  and  the  sisters  eagerly  drew  it  forth  from  its  re- 
ceptacle ;  and  very  soon  little  Lilly,  the  child  of  five  years  old 
before  mentioned,  joining  in  the  bustle,  and  lugging  in  arti- 
cles much  bigger  than  herself,  this  "  chamber  in  the  wall"  was 
duly  fuiTiished  for  the  prophetess  who  was  to  inhabit  it. 

But  to  return  to  Elizabeth.  "  When  fairly  on  her  way  in 
the  dark  night,  she  began  to  feel  terribly  frightened;"  not 
knowing  but  that  she  might  get  in,  instead  of  Marie  getting 
out.  However,  on  she  went,  **  for  a  mile  or  more  on  foot," 
then  stepped  into  an  omnibus,  and  in  twenty  minutes  more 
reached  a  cab-stand,  and  was  driven  to  the  convent-gate,  where, 
to  her  great  joy,  Marie  sprang  out  to  meet  her ;  and  they 
reached  their  home  in  safety.  It  may  be  imagined  with  what 
glee  the  family  rushed  to  the  door  to  welcome  them :  Marie's 
bonnet  and  shawl  were  soon  ofi^,  and  herself  seated  in  an  easy- 
chair  by  a  blazing  fire,  partaking  of  the  refreshments  prepared 
for  her,  and  entertaining  the  circle  which  eagerly  gathered 
round  her  with  an  account  of  the  events  of  the  last  four-and- 
twenty  hours  truly  dramatic.  We  think  that  it  would  have 
saved  the  worthy  family  in  Cromwell  Terrace  much  subsequent 
trouble,  if  our  friend  Inspector  Bucket  of  the  Detective  had 
been  one  of  this  pleasant  little  tea-party ;  for  even  in  this  pre- 
liminary narrative  with  which  she  favoured  them,  there  ap- 
pear to  us  certain  peculiarities  which  he  would  probably 
have  described,  in  his  technical  phraseology,  as  "  looking  like 
Queer-street." 

Great,  she  informed  them,  had  been  the  commotion  ex- 
cited in  the  convent,  as  well  it  might,  by  Marie's  late  return 
the  evening  before;  because,  in  the  interim,  two  girls  had 
arrived  from  Hampstead,  by  whom  it  was  known  that  she  was 
not  spending  the  day  there,  as  was  believed ;  and  she  not  a  lit- 
tle increased  the  disturbance  by  refusing  to  give  any  account 
of  herself,  except  that  she  had  met  with  a  young  lady,  with 
whom  she  was  going  to  spend  a  few  days,  and  also  by  declining 
to  perform  the  penance  enjoined  her.  The  matter  blew  over, 
however,  more  easily  than  we  should  have  thought  such  a  mat- 
ter w^ould  blow  over  in  a  convent,  and  she  went  to  bed  in  her 
accustomed  dormitory  as  if  nothing  had  happened ;  but,  at  the 
ghostly  hour  of  two  in  the  morning,  she  heard  some  one  open 
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the  door,  and  softly  approaching  Mother  A.'s  bed,  carry  on 
-with  her  a  whispered  conversation  in  French,  to  which  Marie 
eagerly  listened,  and  gathered  from  it  that  she  and  some  others 
were  to  be  sent  off  to  Amiens  in  the  middle  of  Sunday  night! 
On  Saturday  morning,  marvellous  to  relate  after  the  Friday 
adventure,  she  was  sent  out  again  "  on  business  for  Rev. 
Mother,"  attended  only  by  a  girl ;  who,  however,  "  from  her  vi- 
gilance, had  evidently  received  a  strict  charge  not  to  lose  sight 
of  her,"  but  whom  she  nevertheless  contrived  to  get  rid  of 
whenever  it  suited  her  convenience.  For  instance,  when  she 
had  forgotten  part  of  a  commission  she  had  to  execute  at  a 
bookseller's  shop,  she  simply  sent  this  watchful  guardian  back 
to  the  shop  to  rectify  the  mistake,  making  an  appointment  as 
to  where  they  were  to  meet  again ;  and  she  herself  meanwhile 
posted  off  to  Mr.  Luke's  chapel,  where  she  left  a  message  with 
the  pew-opener,  requesting  that  Miss  Thompson  would  come 
for  her  to  the  convent-gate  between  11  and  12  the  next 
morning,  Sunday ;  as  that  being  the  time  of  High  Mass,  she 
could  contrive  to  slip  out  unobserved.  She  altered  her  plan, 
however,  in  consequence  of  having  detected,  in  the  hand  of 
the  girl  who  accompanied  her,  a  letter  which  she  was  to  post, 
directed  to  the  Rev.  Mother  at  Jsleworth,  with  immediate 
upon  it,  and  which  she  conjectured  was  concerning  herself. 
Having  made  this  alarming  discovery,  our  heroine  quietly  sent 
her  companion  alone  to  put  the  said  letter  in  the  post,  while 
she  herself  turned  into  a  stationer's  shop.  She  had  twopence 
left,  which  had  been  given  her  for  charity  a  day  or  two  before 
(for,  in  the  •order  to  which  she  belonged,  the  sisters  and  postu- 
lants were  allowed  a  penny  a  day  for  charity),  and  she  had 
also  one  postage-stamp ;  so  she  bought  a  sheet  of  paper,  bor- 
rowed a  pen  and  ink,  and  wrote  to  her  new  friends  the  note 
which  we  have  mentioned ;  after  which  she  returned  alone  to 
the  convent,  from  which  she  had  been  sent  out  so  strictly 
guarded;  and  informed  Mother  Ann  that  she  was  going  to 
leave  at  six  that  evening ;  that  a  young  lady  was  coming  to 
fetch  her ;  that  she  was  bound  by  no  vows ;  and,  if  opposed, 
should  call  in  the  aid  of  the  police.  At  six  o'clock  the  said 
Mother  Ann  and  the  portress  were  on  the  watch  for  the  arrival 
of  the  young  lady ;  but  as  no  one  appeared,  they  seemed  to 
consider  that  the  Ides  of  March  were  past,  and  relaxed  their 
vigilance ;  and  a  diversion  occurring  in  the  shape  of  a  solemn 
procession  to  the  death-bed  of  Sister  Julia,  a  dying  novice, 
our  heroine  made  up  a  small  bundle,  put  on  two  gowns,  one 
over  the  other,  passed  Mother  J.,  mistress  of  the  poor-school, 
who  made  no  resistance,  and  walked  out  of  the  convent-door, 
to  whichj  as  we  have  seen,  Elizabeth  had  just  driven  up. 
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When  Marie  was  fairly  settled,  she  began  her  autobio- 
graphy, with  a  view  that  others  might  be  led  by  it  *'  from  the 
way  of  error  into  the  path  of  peace/'  All  benefit  of  a  more 
material  kind  for  herself  she  magnanimously  repudiated, 
making  a  present  of  the  manuscript  to  Mrs.  Luke,  and  beg- 
ging her  with  the  proceeds  to  "  buy  a  piano  for  dearest  Lilly ;" 
a  result  which,  as  the  volume  before  us  is  one  of  the  fourth 
thousand,  may,  we  venture  to  hope,  have  been  satisfac- 
torily accomplished.  The  said  biography  contains  several 
astonishing  facts :  as,  for  instance,  that  her  mother's  brother, 
the  Rev.  Herbert  Constable  Clifibrd,  was  a  Jesuit,  and  at  the 
same  time  vicar-general,  first  of  Amiens,  and  then  of  Nice ; 
and,  moreover,  that  he  resided  at  his  own  chateau  near  Amiens. 
She  tells  us  of  High  Mass  being  celebrated  in  Paris  at  the  ca- 
thedral of  Notre  Dame  des  Victoires :  and  such  of  our  readers 
as  happen  to  be  well  acquainted  with  Rome  will  learn  with 
surprise  that,  through  the  influence  of  this  Jesuit  uncle,  her 
only  brother  was  educated  at  the  College  of  Santa  del  a  Pedrd, 
which  is  the  Jesuit  noviceship  in  that  city.  Her  friends,  too, 
cannot  have  examined  her  pretensions  as  a  linguist ;  for  we 
learn,  in  the  subsequent  account  by  Mr.  Seager,  that  she  was 
ail-but  entirely  ignorant  of  French ;  and  yet,  according  to  this 
narrative,  she  was  chiefly  educated  abroad, — at  Amiens,  at  Cha- 
teauroux,  fifty  miles  from  Paris,  at  Canouge,  near  Geneva,  at 
Nice,  at  Manotte ;  being  shifted  from  convent  to  convent,  with 
a  restlessness  and  rapidity  which  make  one  dizzy  to  read  of, 
generally  in  the  kidnapping  style  before  described :  and  it  was 
in  one  of  these  foreign  convents  that  she  became  a  postulant, 
under  the  peculiar  name  of  Sister  Marie  Philomel. 

All  this,  however,  passed  unchallenged ;  and  after  having 
been  re-baptised  by  her  friend  Mr.  Luke,  our  heroine  accepted 
in  a  short  time  a  situation' as  governess  "in  the  kind  and 
Christian  family  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spalding  of  Kentish  Town;" 
but  soon  made  the  party  in  Cromwell  Terrace  very  anxious,  by 
the  accounts  she  wrote  them  of  her  ill-health,  her  frequent 
cough  and  spitting  of  blood,  a  malady  which  continues  through 
the  whole  volume  to  harass  her  friends  exceedingly.  While 
she  was  in  this  situation,  arrived  a  letter  directed  to  her  in  a 
foreign  hand,  written  in  French ;  which  purported  to  be  from 
the  Jesuit  uncle,  reproaching  her  for  her  apostasy,  but  telling 
her,  for  her  consolation,  that  he  had  the  sum  of  2000/.  in  his 
power  to  settle  upon  her,  which  he  would  do  at  the  end  of  a 
year,  if  she  would  only  promise  not  to  publish  the  autobio- 
graphy, which  he  understood  was  in  progress:  he  further 
requested  to  know  her  motives  for  abandoning  the  Church. 
To  this  she  replied  in  a  letter,  with  which  her  friends  "  were 
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much  delighted ;"  giving  at  great  length  a  history  of  the  work- 
ings of  her  mind  on  theological  matters ;  and  directing  it  to  the 
Very  Rev.  Herbert  Constable  Clifford,  G.V.A.,  ChS.teau  de 
St,  Jose,  Manott^,  near  Amiens. 

Soon  after  this,  however,  a  rather  awkward  event  occurred, 
— the  unexpected  arrival  of  Marie,  escorted  by  Mrs,  Spalding, 
and,  to  speak  plainly,  dismissed  from  her  situation.  "  Oh ! 
Mrs.  Luke,"  she  said,  "  I  have  done  very  wrong ;  I  have  told 
a  falsehood."  She  had  bought  some  dresses  as  presjents  for 
the  servants,  and  said  they  were  presents  from  Mrs.  Luke, 
bought  in  the  Edgeware-road ;  but  the  boy  who  brought  them 
was  recognised  as  belonging  to  a  shop  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  on  inquiry  it  proved  she  had  bought  them  there.  Her 
friends  were,  of  course,  much  grieved;  but  her  "sobs  and 
tears  and  expressions  of  penitence"  could  not  but  excite  their 
pity.  She  shut  herself  up  in  the  room  in  the  upper  story, 
and  could  not  be  persuaded  to  appear ;  till,  about  two  days 
after  this,  one  Saturday  evening,  her  voice  was  heard  in  loud 
screams,  and  she  was  seen  on  the  second  landing  rushing  down 
stairs  with  Lilly  in  her  arms ;  and  at  the  same  moment  people 
from  the  street  burst  in,  crying  that  the  house  was  on  fire. 
How  it  originated,  no  one  could  guess ;  but  Marie  had  been 
the  first  to  discover  it,  and  to  snatch  Lilly  from  her  bed,  and 
scream  to  nurse  to  save  the  baby ;  so  that  she  was  the  object 
of  universal  gratitude  as  the  preserver  of  the  whole  family, 
and  the  matter  of  the  print-dresses  was  forgotten. 

And  now  the  plot  began  to  thicken.  Another  letter  arrived 
from  the  uncle,  proposing  to  Marie  that  she  should  accept  a 
home  with  Captain  and  Mrs.  Kenyon ;  the  latter  of  whom  he 
calls  his  "  cousin  Constantia :  "  they  are  Catholics,  of  course, 
but  would  allow  her  to  enjoy  her  own  opinions.  He  also  pro- 
mises her  a  visit  before  the  end  of  the  week.  This  promise 
produces  no  little  excitement :  his  being  a  Jesuit  priest  and 
of  the  house  of  Clifford,  added  to  Marie's  statements  of  his 
talents  and  high  position,  made  him  rather  a  formidable  visi- 
tor ;  especially  as  his  niece  insisted  on  "  the  house  looking  as 
well  as  possible,  that  he  might  not  suppose  she  lived  in  a  style 
unworthy  of  her  family  or  of  him;"  so,  '*  to  satisfy  her,  the 
drawing-room  furniture  was  uncovered,  the  vases  were  filled 
with  choice  flowers,  and  every  chair  and  curtain-fold  put  in  its 
proper  place."  However,  the  week  ended,  and  no  uncle  came ; 
only  a  letter  full  of  tenderness  and  good  advice ;  and  soon  after 
another  to  Mr.  Luke,  informing  him  that  Marie's  prospects 
were  very  different  from  what  she  herself  supposed ;  that  she 
was,  in  fact,  presumptive  heiress  to  very  considerable  landed 
property,  a  portion  of  which  he  hoped  to  get  settled  upon  her 
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immediately ;  and  requesting  him  to  fix  a  certain  sum  wbich 
should  be  duly  paid  so  long  as  she  should  continue  to  reside 
under  his  roof. 

Another  accident  occurred  about  this  time,  which  gave  the 
first  serious  shock  to  the  Lukes'  confidence  in  Marie's  integrity. 
When  Mrs.  Spalding  had  brought  her  home  as  we  mentioned, 
she  asked  her  in  parting  for  lOZ.,  which  she  had  collected  for 
some  charitable  purpose.  Marie  said  it  was  at  the  very  bottom 
of  her  box,  but  she  would  send  it.  Again  and  again  after- 
wards this  money  was  asked  for,  but  a  violent  attack  of  spitting 
blood  was  sure  to  occur  at  the  moment  of  every  such  demand, 
and  so  to  make  it  for  the  time  forgotten.  At  last,  however, 
it  could  be  put  off  no  longer ;  then  she  had  lost  the  key  of 
her  box ;  all  the  keys  in  the  house  were  tried  in  vain ;  and 
the  box  was  finally  forced  open.  ^  You  will  find  the  money 
at  the  bottom  of  the  box,"  said  Marie  to  Mrs.  Luke,  for  she 
herself  was  stretched  out  on  her  bed  in  an  almost  fainting 
state  after  one  of  her  firightful  attacks ;  "  it  is  in  notes,  with 
the  tickets."  "  In  notes  1"  said  Mrs.  Luke  ;  "  I  thought  you 
collected  it  in  gold  and  silver  ?"  "  Yes,"  answered  Marie, 
"but  I  thought  I  should  like  to  present  a  10/.  note  at  the 
meeting,"  Mrs.  Luke  dived  to  the  bottom  of  the  box,  which 
presented  an  unexampled  scene  of  confusion, — clothes,  books, 
work,  Albert  lights,  tapes,  ribbons,  bonnets,  shoes,  papers, 
and  lucifer-matches, — and  at  last  succeeded  in  fishing  up  the 
tickets,  but  no  5/.  notes, — and  the  tickets  were  very  much 
burnt.  "Burnt!"  cried  Marie,  astonished;  "then  the  notes 
are  burnt  also.  How  could  it  happen?  Sarah,"  she  said, 
turning  to  the  nurse  who  was  in  the  room,  **  I  sent  you  on 
Sunday  to  the  box  for  my  Concordance ;  you  must  have  rubbed 
the  lucifers  in  hunting  for  it."  This  was  rather  too  much ; 
nurse  loudly  protested ;  and  as  nothing  else  in  the  box  was 
damaged  except  a  few  papers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Luke  themselves 
thought  it  a  very  strange  business,  more  especially  as  our 
heroine,  though  much  too  ill  to  be  closely  questioned,  volun- 
teered several  palpable  falsehoods,  and  when  requested  by 
Mrs.  Luke  to  say  no  more,  turned  on  her  **  a  look  of  black 
defiance,"  which,  she  says,  "  might  have  been  that  of  a  mur- 
deress." 

We  cannot  help  wondering  that  by  this  time  the  game  was 
not  fairly  up,  and  the  deceived  parties  roused  to  inquiry ;  but 
a  brisk  correspondence  between  Marie  and  the  Jesuit  uncle 
kept  matters  in  a  state  of  vibration  between  hope  and  fear* 
She  informs  him  of  the  sad  act  of  carelessness  by  which  she 
has  destroyed  money  not  her  own,  and  receives  in  return  a 
severe  blowing  up  both  for  this  and  for  many  similar  acts 
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of  inconceivable  carelessness  in  years  past,  of  which  she  is 
reminded;  but  he  assures  her  that  he  is  about  to  invest  in  the 
funds  for  her  benefit  a  sufficient  sum  to  yield  an  annual  reve- 
nue of  200Z,,  so  that  she  will  have  ample  means,  of  refunding 
the  sum  lost.  In  a  subsequent  letter  he  tells  her  that  he  is 
going  to  send  her,  by  Captain  and  Mrs.  Kenyon,  five  boxes 
containing  money  and  valuables  belonging  to  her  mammai  and 
also  important  papers,  which  he  requests  her  not  to  use  for 
wool-winders.  All  this  furnished  one  distraction,  from  the 
bank-note  business ;  and  another  was  found  in  her  increasing 
ill-health ;  her  attacks  of  spitting  blood  became  so  frequent 
and  formidable  as  to  be  the  terror  of  the  house,  and  all 
thought  that  her  life  would  not  be  much  prolonged. 

Still  all  this  could  only  lull  suspicion  to  sleep  for  a  time, 
not  remove  it ;  but  it  soon  appeared  from  the  correspondence 
that  she  had  a  satisfactory  account  to  give  of  the  bank-note 
affair,  if  only  she  could  so  far  overcome  her  reserve  as  to 
speak ;  and  again  and  again  she  promised  to  explain  all,  but 
the  effort  of  attempting  it  made  her  so  ill  that  she  was  ob- 
liged to  desist.  She  declared,  however,  that  she  had  confessed 
all  to  her  uncle,  and  letters  upon  letters  arrived  from  him 
to  her,  imploring  her  to  open  her  mind  to  her  kind  friends ; 
and  also  to  those  kind  friends  themselves,  entering  into  par- 
ticulars as  to  her  character  and  disposition,  hinting  that  they 
have  judged  her  too  severely;  that  she  had  suffered  acutely 
from  their  altered  manner  towards  her,  and,  "he  must  say, 
had  been  treated  in  some  respects  very  unjustly;"  he  also 
gives  them  advice  as  to  the  management  of  her ;  winding  up 
by  saying  that  he  is  on  his  way  to  London,  and  will  be  with 
them  on  Thursday  evening  at  six,  to  see  his  niece,  and  to 
spend  the  evening  in  Cromwell  Terrace,  and  take  her  the  next 
day  into  Staffordshire,  to  visit  the  aunt  from  whom  she  ex- 
pected to  inherit.  Meanwhile,  in  other  respects,  a  gradual 
change  was  stealing  over  the  spirit  of  the  dream ;  certain  un- 
amiable  traits  began  to  develop  in  the  character  of  Marie, 
more  especially  an  inexplicable  jealousy  of  little  Lilly,  and  a 
restlessness  and  craving  for  excitement  wliich  made  the  whole 
house  uncomfortable ;  but  still  they  continued  to  take  a  great 
interest  in  her  affairs,  and  looked  forward  with  intense  eager- 
ness to  this  long-talked-of  visit  of  the  uncle, — an  eagerness 
which  she  took  care  to  keep  alive  to  the  very  uttermost. 

Thursday  came,  however,  and  all  the  party  were  on  the 
tip-toe  of  expectation ;  but  seven,  eight,  nine,  and  ten  o*clock 
struck,  and  no  uncle;  and  they  retired  to  their  repose  in 
entire  discomfiture.  The  next  morning  Marie  overslept  her- 
self;  and  before  she  came  downstairs,  Mr.  Luke  had  a  letter 
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purporting  to  be  from  Captain  Kenyon,  stating  that  Mr.  Clif- 
ford had  been  taken  dangerously  ill  at  Marseilles,  and  was  not 
likely  to  recover. 

"  I  think  this  is  a  trick,'*  said  Mrs.  Luke,  a  sudden  light 
darting  in  upon  her  mind ;  and  she  mentioned  her  reasons : 
in  the  first  place,  the  letter  was  badly  written  and  spelt,  and 
looked  like  a  forgery ;  and  moreover,  she  had  always,  since 
discovering  Marie's  falsehoods,  fancied  that  the  plot  would 
break  up  in  this  way, — that  the  uncle  would  be  taken  ill  and 
die,  when  just  on  the  point  of  making  his  appearance.     Mr. 
Luke,  however,  could  not  bear  to  see  the  whole  fabric  thus 
melt  away ;  he  pointed  out  the  evidences  of  genuineness  in 
the  letters  hitherto  received  from  the  uncle, — their  priestly 
character,  the  natural  but  subdued  tenderness  they  exhibited 
towards  his  sister's  child,  and  especially  the  gentlemanly  and 
business-like  way  in  which  all  the  pecuniary  transactions  had 
been  treated  (so  far,  at  least,  as  words  went,  for  no  cash  had 
passed  between  them), — until  he  almost  made  his  more  quick- 
seeing  wife  ashamed  of  her  suspicions.    They  agreed,  however, 
to  conceal  from  Marie  her  uncle's  illness  till  they  had  further 
tidings.     Meanwhile,  matters  hastened  rapidly  to  their  cf^- 
nouement.     In  the  course  of  the  day  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Luke  called 
Elizabeth  into  the  study  to  show  her  this  letter;  and  when 
she  had  read  the  first  sentence,  she  exclaimed,  "  How  strange ! 
I  read  this  very  sentence  in  Marie's  handwriting  the  other  day. 
I  tried  to  pull  her  desk  out  to  write  a  note,  and  something 
obstructed  the  movement.     I  looked  behind  to  find  the  cause, 
and  in  the  little  vacancy  between  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
desk  there  was  a  paper.     It  was  the  copy  of  a  letter ;  I  pulled 
it  out,  and  read  this."     She  had  read  no  more ;  but  of  course 
this  was  enough  to  seem  even  to  Mr.  Luke  "suspicious." 
Other  confirmatory  circumstances  began   to   thicken  round 
them;  several  flagrant  falsehoods  were  detected;  Marie's  habit 
of  always  herself  meeting  the  postman  and  taking  the  letters 
was  noticed ;  and  an  inquiry  from  the  post-office  whether  Mr. 
Luke  had  received  a  letter  signed  Charles  Kenvon,  and  dated 
Marseilles,  for  that  the  said  letter  had  been  asked  for  at  the 
post-office  on  Saturday  morning,  changed  suspicion  into  cer- 
tainty as  regarded  the  sisters,  but  Mr»  Luke  was  still  hard  to 
persuade ;  the  idea  of  the  whole  correspondence  being  a  fabri- 
cation of  Marie's  own  brain  was  too  much  for  him  to  face ;  so 
no  steps  could  yet  be  taken. 

This  was  no  pleasant  time  for  the  family  in  Cromwell 
Terrace ;  obliged  to  keep  tip  appearances,  and  seem  still  to 
believe  Marie,  and  sympathise  in  her  uncle's  illness,  of  which  by 
this  time  she  herself  professed  to  have  received  tidings,    "  Con- 
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vinced  too  that  such  ability  in  intrigue  could  proceed  from 
none  but  a  Jesuit  source,"  they  felt  as  if  they  were  entangled 
in  the  meshes  of  some  dread  conspiracy,  from  whence  there 
was  no  escape.  They  had  other  fears,  too,  less  unreasonable ; 
her  dislike  of  the  children  recurred  to  them,  and  they  had  a 
vague  apprehension  of  what  revenge  might  prompt  her  to  do, 
if  driven  to  desperation.  Here  again  they  were  in  great  need 
of  Mr.  Bucket;  for  poor  Mr.  Luke,  "single-minded  and  un- 
suspicious," except  in  the  one  only  matter  of  a  Jesuit  con- 
spiracy, was  certainly  "  not  the  one  to  track  a  rogue."  But 
Mrs.  Luke  was  somewhat  more  able  and  prompt :  she  wrote 

to  a  certain  Lady ,  whom  Marie  claimed  as  her  cousin, 

and  begged  her  to  forward  an  enclosed  letter  to  the  Rev.  Her- 
bert Constable  Clifford ;  this  in  due  time  brought  an  answer 

(for,  by  good  luck,  Lady was  a  real  personage),  and  it  was 

quite  decisive :  she  begged  to  know  which  Rev.  Mr.  Clifford  was 
intended,  for  she  knew  none  answering  to  the  name  of  Herbert 
Constable.  Tliis  of  course  settled  the  matter :  the  uncle  was  a 
fabulous  being,  and  consequently,  in  all  probability,  the  whole 
story  a  He  from  beginning  to  end ;  and  we  only  wonder  that 
Marie  was  not  at  once  handed  over  to  the  care  of  the  police ;  but 
she  seems  to  have  sat  as  a  sort  of  nightmare  upon  the  parties 
she  had  so  long  deceived,  and  the  process  of  shaking  her  off 
was  incredibly  long  and  laborious.  At  last  Mrs.  Luke  wound 
herself  up  to  the  terrible  feat  of  visiting  the  convents  in  Lon- 
don and  its  neighbourhood,  of  which  Marie  had  spoken ;  and 
appears  to  have  thought  that  nuns,  like  Jesuit  uncles,  were 
very  particular  as  to  the  elegancies  of  life,  if  we  may  judge 
by  Marie's  exclamation  as  she  set  forth  on  her  way,  "  How 
nicely  you  are  dressed !"  All  the  particulars  of  this  visit  are 
detailed  in  a  breathless,  awe-struck  undertone,  so  to  speak, 
which  shows  what  a  formidable  enterprise  it  was.  Its  results, 
however,  were  pretty  conclusive :  at  Isleworth  Marie  was  not 
known ;  but  at  Somers  Town  it  came  out  that  she  had  resided 
about  a  month,  having  been  introduced  there  by  a  priest  of 
Liverpool,  as  a  young  person  who  had  become  a  Catholic,  and 
was  much  persecuted  by  her  Protestant  friends ;  and  that  she 
had  left  at  the  end  of  that  time  to  return  to  her  friends, 
compelled  to  do  so  on  account  of  some  worldly  affairs  which 
required  her  presence. 

Sundry  other  discoveries,  meanwhile,  were  made  by  Mr. 
Luke  and  his  friends,  as  to  whom  she  had  employed  to  trans- 
late into  French  for  her  the  uncle's  letters,  and  on  what  pre- 
tences ;  and  also  the  means  she  had  used  to  produce  the  sem- 
blance of  haemorrhage  from  the  lungs,  which  had  kept  them 
so  long  in  anxiety:  this  she  had  managed  by  putting  leeches  in 
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her  mouth ;  a  box  of  these  luckless  creatures  being  found 
dead  in  her  room,  which,  whenever  she  was  out  of  the  way, 
her  friends  now  took  the  liberty  ofsearching^ 

As  all  parties  were  by  this  time  fully  convinced,  the  matter 
was  brought  to  a  crisis,  and  Marie,  in  presence  of  several  gentle- 
men of  Mr.  Luke's  acquaintance,  taxed  with  her  fraud;  which 
she  did  not  attempt  to  deny,  nor  did  she  appear  at  all  distressed 
at  the  exposure.  We  cannot  but  admire,  and  almost  wonder 
at  the  forbearance  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Luke.  After  this  shameful 
imposture,  they  agreed  to  pay  her  passage  to  Ghent,  where  she 
said  she  had  friends,  whom  she  named,  who  would  find  her  a 
situation;  and  Mr.  Luke  himself  put  her  on  board  the  steamer 
for  Ostend,  and  we  are  told  "  wept"  as  he  saw  her  depart. 
Some  little  time  after,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  ascertaining 
that  she  had  been  consistent  to  the  end,  for  that  no  such 
individuals  as  those  she  named  had  ever  been  heard  of  ia ' 
Ghent. 

Such  were  the  facts  of  the  case  :  and  now  what  was. the 
conclusion  drawn  from  them  ?  That  this  worthless  impostor 
was  an  agent  of  the  Jesuits.  «  Such  was  evidently  the  delibe- 
rate belief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Luke,  and  a  large  circle  of  their 
friends ;  for  though  it  is  only  stated  hypothetically  in  the 
chapter  specially  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  point> 
yet  the  very  title  of  that  chapter,  "  Is  she  not  a  Jesuit  ?"  suf- 
ficiently indicates  the  leaning  of  the  author's  mind,  while  the 
title  of  the  whole  book,  The  Female  Jesuit,  or  the  Spy  in  the 
Family,  takes  the  entire  matter  for  granted.  Nay,  we  are 
told  that  it  was  ''the  general  persuasion  of  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances,  that  she  has  acted  under 
Jesuit  influence;"  and  in  this  persuasion  we  are  further  told 
that  pious  clergymen  and  learned  reviewers  concurred.  Now 
let  us  just  consider  for  a  moment  what  this  opinion  involves ; 
it  is  no  less  than  this:  that  a  society  of  men,  and  mostly,  in  this 
country,  of  Englishmen,  calling  themselves  Christians;  being, 
moreover,  many  of  them  gentlemen  by  birth,  and  all  more  or 
less  gentleraiBn  by  education ;  living  too,  even  in  the  judgment 
of  their  enemies,  regular  and  mortified  lives,  and  trying  to  save 
their  souls  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  and  belief; — that  men 
such  as  these  have  trained  up  a  young  woman  to  such  a  fright- 
ful proficiency  in  deceit,  that  lying  is  the  very  atmosphere  she 
breathes,  and  then  have  sent  her  forth  to  introduce  herself  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Luke,  and  to  become  an  inmate  in  their  family, 
and  "all  for  the  sake,"  as  Mr.  Seager  justly  remarks,  "of 
preserving  at  Stony  hurst,  thence  to  be  transcribed  and  laid 
up  among  the  archives  of  the  Vatican,  a  correct  record  of  the 
daily  proceedings  of  their  quiet  household."    And  ou  what 
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evidence  is  supported  this  charge,  so  antecedently  improbable? 
Absolutely  on  none :  there  is  not  a  circumstance,  as  far  as  we 
can  see,  which  furnishes  even  the  shadow  of  a  presumption  in 
its  favour.  On  the  contrary,  the  inquiry  made  at  Somers 
Town  had  elicited  the  fact  that  she  had  presented  herself 
there  as  a  convert  from  Protestantism,  and  had  resided  there 
as  long  as  it  suited  her  convenience ;  so  that  the  good  nuns 
tbere  might  just  as  reasonably  have  concluded  that  she  was 
commissioned  and  paid  by  some  Exeter-Hall  committee  to 
aet  the  part  of  spy  m  a  convent, — a  much  more  piquant  cha- 
raeter  than  that  of  spy  in  Cromwell  Terrace.  But  it  was 
clear  to  any  unbiassed  mind  that  she  swindled  where  and  how 
she  could,  for  her  own  interest  or  amusement,  using  religion 
as  a  mere  handle;  and  only  the  "monster  prejudice"  which, 
as  we  have  already  noticed,  was  in  the  mind  of  Cromwell  Ter- 
race from  the  very  first,  could  so  disturb  the  ^dsion  of  people 
evidently  by  nature  simple-minded  and  unsuspicious,  as  to 
make  them  form  a  theory  so  revolting  to  common  sense  and 
common  charity.  They  do  not  pretend  to  offer  any  proof  in  its 
favour;  the  small  morsels  of  evidence,  such  as  they  are,  which 
they  have  collected,  only  go  towards  diminishing  the  antece- 
dent improbability.  Of  actual  evidence  that  the  fact  is  so,  there 
is  not  one  iota.  In  fact,  Mrs.  Luke  arrives  at  her  conclusion 
by  a  process  of  elimination :  it  could  not  be  a  self-contrived 
project — (why  not?);  its  motive  could  not  be  indolence — ^it 
could  not  be  this — it  could  not  be  that — "  therefore  it  has 
been  surmised  that  she  may  have  been  a  lay  sister  of  some 
religious  order,  employed  by  tlie  Jesuits  for  a  purpose  of  their 
own."  With  this  leading  idea,  as  we  have  seen,  the  history 
began,  and  with  it  thus  much  of  it  ended« 

Time,  however,  brought  a  triumphant  refutation  of  the 
.calumny;  the  Female  Jesuit  soon  re-appeared  on  the  scene; 
but  this  time  her  practices  were  carried  on  in  a  foreign  land, 
and  her  victims  were  Catholics.  And  here  Mr.  Seager's  nar- 
rative takes  her  up.  She  was  introduced  to  him  at  Brussels 
by  the  Abb^  Edgeworth,  a  worthy  priest  residing  in  that  city, 
to  whom  she  brought  an  introduction  (forged,  of  course) 
from  Mr.  M*Neal,  the  priest  of  St.  John's  Wood,  and  to 
whom  she  represented  herself  as  anxious  to  be  received  into 
the  Church,  in  consequence  of  which  he  had  hospitably  taken 
her  into  his  house.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seager  followed  up  the  in- 
troduction, and  considerable  intimacy  ensued.  This  time  her 
parentage  and  dramatis  personcB  had  changed.  She  was.born 
in  Wales  of  Protestant  parents;  her  mother,  after  her  father's 
death,  had  married  a  Mr.  Luxmoie,  son  of  the  Bishop  of 
St.  Asaph,  and  both  she  and  her  husband  had  since  died. 
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Her  personal  history  had  a  tenderer  toticfa  of  the  tomantic 
thail  in  the  days  of  Cromwell  Terrace;  she  had  been  crossed 
in  love.    One  Eustace,  a  handsome  and  interesting  young  cu- 
rate,  with  whom  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  strolling  for 
hours  along  the  picturesque  windings  of  the  Dee,  had  won 
her  affections ;  but  on  her  mother's  death,  supposing  her  to 
be  left  unprovided  for,  his  ardour  had  suddenly  cooled,  and 
had  as  suddenly  revived  on  discovering  that  she  was  to  inherit 
a  good  fortune  from  an  old  aunt :  but  having  thus  found  out 
that  she  was  not  loved  for  herself,  she  had  broken  with  him 
altogether,  and  had  met  him  only  once  since  at  a  party  at  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Kinnaird's,  when  he  had  dared  to  approach  her 
and  hold  out  his  hand ;  but  "  she,"  as  Mr.  Seager  tells  us, 
"  like  Dido  in  the  world  below,  indignantly  turned  from  him." 
Since  then  she  had  been  living  under  the  roof  of  her  guardian, 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Duke,  an  evangelical  clergyman,  "  the  ordi- 
nary  vicegerent   of  the   vicar   of  St.  Martin's-in-the-fields, 
London,  who  resided  in  St.  John's  Wood ;  and  whose  family 
consisted  of  his  wife  and  her  two  sisters,  daughters  of  the 
Hon.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thompson,  of  Poundsford   Park,  near 
Taunton ;  a  lively  little  girl  of  five  years  old,  called  Lilly, 
and  a  baby  boy."     In  this  aristocratic  fancy-dress  re-appear 
our  old  friends  the  Lukes ;  and  so  do  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spalding 
under  the  name  of  Slaten,  but  without  any  mention  of  the 
print-dresses  or  the  bank-notes;  and  so  does  the  story  of  her 
having  rescued  Lilly  from  the  flames.     Her  own  accomplish- 
ments, too,  have  rather  risen  than  otherwise:   she  does  not 
pretend  to  understand  much  of  French,  but  is  perfect  mistress 
of  Latin  and  Italian ;  draws  so  well  that  she  had  once  re- 
ceived a  handsome  sum  for  a  set  of  botanical  drawings  she 
had  furnished  to  Tilt  and  Bogue;  and  plays  on  the  harp  like  a 
descendant  of  the  Druids.     All  this  came  out  on  her  own  tes- 
timony at  the  very  beginning  of  their  acquaintance,  and  before 
she  had  taken  the  measure  of  her  new  friends,  or  she  would 
not  have  laid  herself  so  open  to  inevitable  detection.     As  it 
was,  they  thought  her  self-laudation  in  strangely  bad  taste  for 
a  young  lady  used  to  the  best  society ;  but  Mr.  Seager  cha- 
ritably justified  her  to  himself  *^  by  the  example  of  Virgil's 
hero,  who  declares  himself  to  be  the  pious  -Eneas,  known  by 
fame  beyond  the  sky."    But  to  proceed  with  our  heroine'is 
history.   While  resident  with  the  Dukes,  she  had  become  con- 
vinced of  Catholic  truth ;  and  she  gives  a  graphic  description  of 
the  scene  in  which  she  annoimced  this  fact  to  her  .guardian, 
who  immediately  determined  to  remove  her  from  his  family, 
and  it  was  accordingly  settled  that  she  should  go  as  boarder  to 
a  convent  in  Ghent;  so  "  she  packed  her  lai^e  box,"  full  of 
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course  of  money  and  jewels  belonging  to  her  dear  mamma, 
and  velvet  mantles  and  valuables  of  all  sorts,  and  was  taken 
by  Mr.  Duke  to  Dover,  and  put  on  board  the  packet  for  Os- 
tend.  She  had  a  disastrous  passage,  and  was  driven  on  a 
sandbank,  and  the  **  large  box"  was  unfortunately  lost,  though 
she  had  since  heard  tidings  of  its  safe  arrival  at  Dover,  and  of 
its  being  deposited  with  a  friend  in  London.  She  had  failed 
in  obtaining  admission  to  the  convent  at  Ghent,  and  had  come 
on  to  the  Abbe  Edgeworth  at  Brussels. 

Here  she  was  duly  received  into  the  Church ;  but  rather 
scandalised  Mrs.  Seager,  who  acted  as  godmother,  by  the 
large  amount  of  thought  she  bestowed  on  *^  a  new  and  rather 
expensive  white  dress,  and  mantilla  trimmed  with  lace," 
which  she  had  got  for  the  occasion.  The  poor  hospitable 
abbe  soon  found  to  his  cost  that  he  was  not  "  entertaining  an 
angel  unawares,"  at  least  not  of  the  right  sort ;  for  while  still 
resident  under  his  roof,  she  poisoned  the  minds  of  the  Sea- 
gers,  and  others,  with  all  manner  of  calumnies  against  him, 
and  so  raised  a  cloud  about  him,  which  it  is  much  to  be  feared 
hastened  his  death.  One  of  her  accusations,  that  he  had 
entrapped  her  into  lending  him  a  hundred  pounds,  had  an 
obvious  motive ;  and  others  were  designed  for  the  purpose 
which  they  effectually  answered,  of  preventing  anv  intercourse 
between  Mr.  Seager's  household  and  the  abbe's  housekeeper, 
who  had  seen  our  heroine  at  Somers  Town,  and  whose  good 
memory  might  be  inconvenient.  How  they  .came  to  believe 
such  things  on  the  bare  word  of  a  stranger,  Mr.  Seager  cannot 
himself  now  imagine,  and  again  has  recourse  to  the  pious 
-Slneas,  who  bitterly  exclaims,  ''si  mens  non  keva  fuisset,'*  he 
should  never  have  been  taken  in  by  Sinon  the  sly ;  so  here 
too  there  were  ample  grounds  for  doubt,  if  they  had  not  been 
under  a  sort  of  spell ;  but  Marie's  manner^  Mr.  Seager  says, 
was  somehow  or  other  convincing. 

When  the  Seagers  left  Brussels  for 
wdth  them,  supplying  her  with  every  tl 
with  money,  which  she  was  always  on  t 
but  neyer  did.  The  keeping  her  under 
did  for  a  period  of  thirteen  months,  seen 
of  simple  and  altogether  disinterested  ( 
dently  felt  none  of  the  charm  whioh  vm 
cep table  at  Cromwell  Terrace  ;  and  her 
religion,  her  restless  curiosity,  the  hollo\ 
found  out  of  her  flourishing  account  of  her  accomplishments,  and 
her  unla^y-like  style  altogether,  annoyed  them  exceedingly. 

Mrs.  Seager,  indeed,  from  the  very  first  appears  to  have 
had  an  instinctive  perception  of  her  falsehood,  and  an  unmiti- 
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gated  dislike  to  her,  which  exhibits  itself  amusingly  enough; 
from  time  to  time,  in  certain  little  womanly  touches ;  as  where 
she  describes  her  as  giving  one  of  the  children  an  "  enormous 
kiss,"  and  deprecates  tlie  idea  of  walking  about  with  her  in  a 
polka  pelisse,  **  made  out  of  her  dear  papa's  beautiful  military 
cloak."  She  was  utterly  weary,  moreover,  of  the  perpetual 
excitement  which  Marie  kept  up  even  before  she  suspected 
it  of  being  all  a  mystification.  Mr.  Seager,  too,  seems  greatly 
to  have  disapproved  of  her :  she  slept  more  than  he  thought 
necessary ;  and  what  he  calls  her  "  philogastric  exertions" 
rather  disgusted  him,  in  consequence  of  which,  in  absence  of 
asceticism,  her  proportions  considerably  passed  the  line  of 
beauty.  Moreover,  she  did  not  betake  herself  to  her  books 
as  she  should  have  done;  his  just  representations  as  to  the 
necessity  of  acquiring  a  little  more  literature,  if  she  was  to 
gain  her  livelihood  by  teaching,  failed  to  produce  any  satis- 
factory result;  "  she  never  could  attain  the  most  moderate  skill 
in  the  use  of  the  dictionary ;"  read  novels,  or  went  to  sleep 
when  ^e  should  have  been  writing  her  German  exercise; 
copied  Assyrian  dates  out  of  a  book;  in  short,  did  not  by  any 
means  make  the  use  she  ought, of  her  literary  advantages 
under  Mr.  Seager's  roof;  w^hile  even  little  Ignatius  and  Os- 
mund found  out  that  Miss  Garside  only  pretended  to  know 
Latin.  Besides,  there  were  sundry  instances  of  want  of  truth- 
fulness in  trifles  perpetually  recurring,  which  produced  in 
their  minds  a  very  uncomfortable  feeling  of  distrust. 

One  great  talent,  however,  she  possessed,  and  it  was  quite 
enough  for  her  purpose ;  the  talent,  namely,  of  bringing  absent 
or  imaginary  people  into  breathing,  speaking  life,  and  of  inte- 
resting those  around  her  in  the  drama  she  thus  worked  out. 
This  she  exercised  quite  as  successfully  at  Bonn  as  she  had 
done  in  London ;  indeed,  this  second  novel  was  of  more  stir- 
ring interest  even  than  the  former  one;  the  Lukes,  ennobled  into 
Dukes,  are,  as  we  have  seen,  the  chief  dramatis  personce  :  but 
there  are  others  mixed  with  them,  some  altogether  imaginary, 
some  real  people  travestied.  By  means  of  a  brisk  and  most 
animated  correspondence,  she  kept  the  Seagers  for  thirteen 
months  on  the  qui  vive  about  herself  and  her  friends ;  Mr. 
Duke  falls  sick  and  dies  after  a  long  and  fluctuating  illness  5 
Lilly  dies  too,  and  Mrs.  Duke  is  left  broken-hearted ;  Miss 
Elizabeth  Thompson,  with  her  new  cousin.  Lady  Charlotte 
Noel,  become  Catholics,  are  turned  out  of  doors  by  their  re*- 
spective  parents,  and  determine  on  residing  at  Bonn;  Mr. 
Seager  goes  to  the  train  to  meet  them,  but  instead  of  arrivingi 
Elizabeth  dies,  a  martyr  to  the  persecution  of  her  family; 
It  is  impossible  to  follow  this  long  and  complicated  story, 
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e$pedally  as  Mr.  Seager  gives  a  mere  recapitulation  of  heads 
of  what  seem  the  most  stirring  events  in  it  We  will  hasten 
to  the  den&uementf  which  was  brought  about  in  a  curious  way. 
These  conversions  and  deaths  in  Marie's  drama,  which  fol- 
lowed one  another  so  rapidly,  were  mixed  up,  as  they  are  in 
real  life,  with  lighter  and  more  joyous  matters;  and  among 
otliers,  with  the  marriage,  most  entertainingly  detailed,  of  a 
particular  friend  of  hers,  a  certain  altogether  imaginary  Jane 
Randalls  with  a  Mr.  Charles  Cunliffe,  equally  imaginary, 
son  of  a  Mr.  Cunliffe,  vicar  of  Wrexham,  who,  it  appears,  is 
not  imaginary.  Marie's  packets  of  letters  to  this  youftg  mar- 
ried friend  were  directed  to  Mrs.  Charies  Cunliffe,  Lluynon  ; 
and  there  being  neither  such  a  person  nor  such  a  place,  she 
expected  her  letters  to  be  simply  returned  without  question. 
But  the  post-office  people  in  those  regions  were  given  to  theo- 
rising, and  they  bethought  them  that  there  was  a  Mrs.  Cunliffe, 
wife  of  the  vicar  of  Wrexham,  and  that  their  place  was  called 
Llynissas;  and  the  letters  were  sent  there.  Several  times 
they  were  returned,  after  having  been  opened,  and  so  far  read 
as  to  ascertain  that  they  were  not  intended  there,  without 
exciting  any  further  curiosity ;  but  the  publication  of  the 
Female  Jesuit  set  people  on  the  alert,  and  it  struck  Mrs,  Cun* 
liffe,  from  the  glimpse  she  had  had  of  these  letters,  that  she 
could  detect  a  similarity  in  the  handwriting  to  the  fac-simile 
published  with  Marie's  portrait,  and  also  in  the  style  to  that 
of  the  Jesuit  uncle's  letters.  Accordingly,  the  next  packet 
that  arrived  she  kept ;  and  as  she  and  her  family  happened  to 
be  going  to  London  to  the  Exhibition,  they  determined  to 
introduce  themselves  to  the  Lukes,  and  compare  notes.  The 
result  was,  that  Mr.  Luke  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Thompson 
forthwith  proceeded  to  Bonn,  to  undeceive  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Seager.  Mr.  Seager's  amazement  at  the  sudden  destruction 
of  the  whole  fabric  of  events  in  which  he  and  his  wife  had 
been  living  for  the  last  thirteen  months  may  be  imagined  ;  but 
the  first  word  spoken  brought  instant  conviction;  and  Mr^. 
Seager  declared,  that  if  she  had  been  told  this  on  the  very  day 
after  Marie  came  to  them,  she  could  have  believed  it.  A  long 
train  of  suspicion  had  been,  unconsciously  to  themselves,  gra- 
dually laying  up  in  their  minds  against  her,  and  the  first  tittle 
qf  tevidence  was  all  that  was  wanted  to  blow  the  whole  vision 
to  pieces.  Moreover,  of  late  she  had  been  evidently  pre- 
pariiig  to  seek  "fresh  fields  and  pastures  new;"  for  she  had 
begun  foiT'Some  time  past  to  talk  of  Unitarianism  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  her  friends  fear  that  she  was  meditating 
apostasy. 
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She  made  no  defence,  was  tried  for  fraud,  found  guilty, 
and  sent  to  prison  in  Cologne  for  four  months;  and  evej^ 
after  all  this,  so  fascinated  a  benevolent  ladj  at  Bonn,  that  she 
proposed  taking  her  into  her  own  house  after  her  term  of  im- 
prisonment should  he  over.  A  more  judicious  plan  was,  how- 
ever, adopted ;  she  was  placed,  by  lier  own  desire,  in  a  con- 
vent, where  she  appears,  from  the  accounts  received  of  her, 
to  be  conducting  herself  in  an  edifying  manner.  Some  of 
these  accounts,  indeed,  rather  overshoot  the  mark,  and  repre- 
sent her  as  not  only  a  saint,  but  a  martyr,  magnanimously 
saying  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seager,  that  she  quite  forgave  them. 
In  one  respect,  we  think  the  authorities  of  the  convent  in 
question  do  not  show  their  wisdom,  if  the  account  be  true, 
which  is  the  last  received  of  her ;  for  it  states  that  ^^  she  col- 
lects every  week  with  a  sister  at  tlie  houses  of  the  people  for 
the  support  of  the  institution."  If  this  employment  is  to  cure 
her  spirit  of  restless  intriguing,  it  must  be  on  the  homoeo- 
pathic principle. 

But  what  say  our  old  friends  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Luke,  now 
that  their  Female  Jesuit  has  come  out  thus  publicly  as  having 
swindled  among  Catholics,  as  before  among  Protestants,  and 
still  on  pretence  of  religion  ?  Surely  they  ought  to  feel  and 
express  themselves  really  sorry  for  having  uttered  to  the  world 
so  unfounded-  a  calumny ;  restitution  in  such  a  case  is  not  only 
a  bounden  duty,  but  ought  to  be  a  pleasure ;  for  to  a  well- 
regulated  mind  it  will  always  be  a  relief  to  find  in  any  man, 
or  body  of  men,  the  sin  less  than  we  had  thought.  But  Mrs. 
Luke's  manner  of  retracting,  if  she  can  be  said  to  retract, 
savours  too  much  of  being  convinced  against  her  will.  In  a 
volume  published  by  her  before  Mr.  Seager's,  but  after  the 
communication  with  him  which  had  established  Marie's  iden- 
tity, and  called  the  Sequel  to  the  Female  Jesuit ^  the  matter 
is  not  alluded  to  until  the  last  chapter,  which  is  headed,  "Is 
she  a  Jesuit  ?"  and  there  it  is,  we  must  say,  very  insufficiently 
discussed,  and  not  in  the  good  and  charitable  spirit  which  we 
are  sure  its  writer  would  have  shown  on  any  other  topic  but 
tills  which  touches  the  "  monster  prejudice."  She  says,  "  they 
feel  bound  in  all  frankness  to  avow  their  altered  convictions ;" 
"they  would  be  the  last  to  wish  to  be  guilty  of  unfairness  even 
to  the  Jesuits ;"  and  then  goes  on  to  account  for  her  adoption 
of  the  offensive  title  of  her  first  book,  by  saying  that  Marie 
had  called  herself  a  female  Jesuit,-^Marie,  the  value  of  whose 
assertions  it  is  the  very  object  of  the  book  to  expose;  and 
she  says  further,  that  '*as  an  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  in- 
trigue, none  can  even  now  deny  the  appropriateness  of  that 
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title  ;*'  and  that  if  Marie  was  not  a  female  Jesuit,  there  are 
female  Jesuits,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing ;  whereupon 
she  quotes  "  one  formerly  high  in  office  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church"  (who  must  have  made  the  most  of  his  means  of  infor- 
mation, as  he  informs  us  that;  "in  Italy,  excepting  the  Sisters 
of  Charity  and  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  orders  of  females  either 
do  not  exist  or  are  unknown,")  to  prove  that  sundry  convents 
are  under  Jesuit  rule  and  direction ;  from  which  fiict  she  leaves 
us  to  draw  our  own  conclusions.  But  it  must  indeed  be  a  very 
long  stride  over  vacancy  which  will  land  us  on  such  a  resolt 
as  the  one  evidently  in  her  mind,  namely,  that  young  ladies 
are  taught  by  the  Jesuits  to  act  as  Marie  did ;  that  is,  to  get 
into  private  families ;  to  live  at  the  cost  of  their  unsuspecting 
entertainers ;  to  borrow  money  from  them ;  to  tell  lies  to  an 
unlimited  extent ;  to  swindle  poor  tradesmen  out  of"  lavender 
merino  dresses  and  black  velvet  mantles."  If  this  were  really 
the  case,  we  quite  agree  with  our  authoress  in  recommending 
her  countrymen  not  to  deem  the  subject  unworthy  of  their  in- 
vestigation ;  for,  "  with  such  influential  and  well-organised 
female  agency,"  what  might  not  the  Jesuits  affect  ?  Seriously, 
however,  we  appeal  to  our  readers,  whether  this  is  a  graceful 
apology  for  an  utterly  unfounded  slander  ?  And  yet  none  can 
doubt  that  she  who  promulgated  the  slander,  and  who  so  un- 
willingly retracts  it,  is  naturally  kind  and  simple-hearted  and 
unsuspicious;  alas,  for  the  "corrupt  following"  of  the  Pro- 
testant tradition  !  As  to  what  Marie  really  was,  we  think  the 
"  valued  and  beloved  friend  of  Mr.  Luke's,  also  in  the  minis- 
try," whose  opinion  is  given  at  tlie  close  of  the  sequel,  has  hit 
the  truth  exactly.  He  says:  "Every  body  in  our  house  has 
a  separate  theory.  Mine  is,  that  the  whole  springs  from  a 
gigantic  egotism,  which  could  not  live  without  being  the  object 
of  attention,  interest,  and  sympathy ;  which  would  set  fire  to 
houses,  bleed  with  leeches,  write  folios  all  about  her  mental 
peculiarities  and  pecuniary  prospects,  in  order  to  become  the 
object  of  attention,  which  she  would  not  divide  with  an  inno- 
cent child." 

To  this  we  must  add,  the  pleasure  she  evidently  felt  in  the 
mere  act  of  scheming,  quite  independently  of  any  aim  beyond 
itself;  and  this  surely  is  not  inconceivable.  Imagine  a  person 
with  a  highly  inventive  genius,  with  an  all-absorbing  vanity, 
with  that  sense  of  the  dull  and  prosaic  character  of  actual  life 
which  all  must  feel,  and  the  most  highly  gifted  the  most 
keenly^  unless  they  have  learnt  that  spiritual  alchemy  which 
turns  the  dullest  metal  into  gold ;  and  suppose  such  a;  person, 
further,  to  be  placed  in  an  obscure  position  in  life,  of  which 
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such  a  character  would  be  peculiarly  impatient;  then,  if  there 
have  been  no  habits  of  truth  and  integrity,  and  no  moral  prin- 
ciple dominant  in  the  mind,  surely  such  a  career  as  Marie's  is 
the  natural  result;  we  need  not  have  recourse  to  the  Jesuit 
hypothesis  to  account  for  it.  We  must  all  have  seen  occa- 
sionally in  children,  and  perhaps  can  remember  in  our  oWu 
early  childhood,  a  tendency  to  romancing,  for  the  mere  sake 
of  exercising  the  imaginative  faculty,  which,  if  it  had  not  been 
promptly  checked,  might  have  grown  up  into  something  of 
this  kind.  How  children  live  sometimes  for  weeks  together 
in  an  inner  world  of  beings  created  by  their  own  fancy !  then, 
if  conscience  be  seared  by  early  mismanagement,  and  circum- 
stances be  adverse,  and  the  counterbalancing  forces  which 
should  be  in  the  mind  are  starved  and  killed,  how  easily  may 
the  ideal  be  translated  into  the  actual,  and  these  creatures  of 
the  fancy  be  made  to  speak  or  act  under  the  spell  of  the  great 
magician,  self-love,  to  advance  its  own  purposes  among  the 
real  men  and  women  whoi;i  it  finds  it  can  thus  mould  to  its 
will !  Those  are  very  lucky  who  have  not  met  in  the  coarse 
of  their  lives  with  more  than  one  Marie,  on  a  larger  or  a 
smaller  scale ;  and  the  way  in  which  all  natural  repugnance 
is  in  some  instances  overcome  by  such  persons  is  almost  in- 
credible. "We  have  been  told  of  their  submitting  to  the  most 
torturing  surgical  operations  as  remedies  for  diseases  alto- 
gether counterfeited;  nay,  have  we  not  even  heard,  on  un- 
doubted testimony,  of  nuns,  before  supposed  to  be  leading 
holy  lives,  who  have  dared  to  simulate  the  sacred  stigmata? 
The  engrossing  character  of  vanity,  however,  when  it  once  be- 
comes a  master-passion,  is  no  matter  of  surprise  to  thos.e  who 
experience  the  difficulty  of  shaking  off  its  tyranny,  even  when 
the  whole  being  is  up  in  arms  against  it;  and  th»  painful  ex- 
perience makes  them  feel  that  the  only  true  philosophy,  the 
only  one  deep  enough  to  rae^t  the  real  fount  of  evil  within  us, 
is  that  which  the  world,  with  all  its  wisdom,  was  not  able  tot 
devise,  and  is  ever  reluctant  to  accept,  thbt,  namely,  which 
lays  the  foundation  of  all  excellence  in  humility. 
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LIVING  NOVELISTS. 

BICKSNS,  THACKBRAT,  BULWSB^  FXJLLERTON^  CUBBER  BELL. 

1 .  Bleak  House.   By  Charles  Dickens.    Bradbury  &  Evans. 
^.  Esmond.     By  W.  M.  Thackeray.     Smith  and  Elder. 

3.  My  Novel.     By  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton.     Blackwood. 

4.  Lady  Bird.     By  Lady  G.  Fullerton.     Moxon. 

5.  Villette.     By  Currer  Bell.     Smith  and  Elder. 

In  the  different  works  of  the  five  novelists  whose  names  we 
have  here  placed  together,  we  have  specimens  of  so  many 
distinct  varieties  of  prose  fiction.  Estimating  each  writer  by 
his  works  as  a  whole,  we  may  take  Dickens  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  farcical^  Thackeray  of  the  satirical^  Bulwer  of  the 
phihsopkico- melodramatic,  Lady  Georgiana  Fullerton  of  the 
domestic,  and  Currer  Bell  of  the  psychological  school.  The 
writers  themselves  might  perhaps  be  indisposed  to  acquiesce 
in  the  correctness  of  the  classification;  but  we  apprehend  that 
a  large  portion  of  their  readers  would,  on  the  whole,  thus  dis- 
tinguish them.  Each  of  them  we  think  undoubtedly  the  ablest 
living  representative  of  the  schools  to  which  we  have  assigned 
them,  though  here  and  there  a  single  novel  or  a  single  cha- 
racter may  be  named  from  the  works  of  others  worthy  of  spe- 
cial note  as  characteristic  of  the  variety  to  which  it  belongs. 

With  all  their  merits,  they  leave  Walter  Scott  and  Miss 
Austen  as  yet  without  rivals ;  and  time  only  can  show  which 
of  them  will  take  a  permanent  place  among  the  classics  of 
English  fiction.  As  writers,  however,  of  the  second  rank,  set- 
ting aside  all  influence  of  present  fashion^,  we  think  none  can 
deny  to  any  of  them  a  claim  to  high  and  rare  skill.  Their 
mere  relative  popularity  we  take  to  be  no  test  whatever  of 
their  respective  merits.  If  a  writer  speaks  to  the  few,  his 
readers  never  can  be  the  multitude.  His  genius  and  skill 
roust  be. estimated  by  some  test  unrecognised  by  booksellers 
and  circulating  libraries.  Were  Lady  Georgiana  Fullert<Mi, 
for  instance,  endowed  with  the  power  to  write  a  perfect  novel 
of  her  own  school,  she  could  not  by  possibility  obtain  one 
tithe  of  the  readers  of  David  Copperfield;  for  the  obvious  rea- 
son, that  those  workings  of  the  mind,  and  the  class  of  persons 
whom  she  paints,  are  caviare  to  the  rude,  rough,  coarse, 
8ui:erficial  crowd,  which  loves,  because  it  can  understand,  the 
bold  broad  strokes  and  staring  colouring  of  a  humorist  like 
Dickens. 

To  those  who,  like  ourselves,  regard  a  work  of  fiction  not 
08  a  mere  book,  in  no  way  a  more  fair  representative  of  its 
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writer's  whole  mind  than  a  treatise  on  algebra  or  a  discourse 
on  political  economy,  the  study  of  the  books  of  five  such  ac- 
complished and  varied  novelists  is  a  curious,  agreeable,  and 
instructive  recreation,  "We  look  upon  a  novel  as  more  or 
less  a  discourse  on  human  life,  the  genuine  product  of  a 
writer's  own  mind,  and  displaying  his  habits,  feelings,  views, 
and  principles.  That  this  is  so  is  shown  by  the  remarkable 
personal  interest  which  most  novel-readers  feel  in  seeing  or 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  men  and  women  whose  writ-t 
ings  have  powerfully  affected  or  delightfully  amused  them. 
"With  tens  of  thousands  of  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen, 
Dickens  is  a  hero.  His  very  name  gives  a  sanction  to  every 
thing  to  which  be  lends  it.  He  could  do  many  things  among 
his  feliow-creatures,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  wrote 
Pickwick  and  Copperfield, 

Charles  Dickens  is,  in  fact,  pre-eminently  a  man  of  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  is  at  once  the  creation, 
and  the  prophet  of  an  age  which  loves  benevolence  without 
religion,  the  domestic  virtues  more  than  the  heroic,  the  farci- 
cal more  than  the  comic,  and  the  extravagant  more  than  the 
tragic.  The  product  of  a  restlessly  observant  but  shallow 
era,  his  great  intellectual  characteristic  is  a  most  unusual 
power  of  observing  the  external  peculiarities  of  men  and 
women,  as  distinguished  from  all  insight  into  that  hidden 
nature  whence  flow  the  springs  of  their  conduct.  And  mo- 
rally therq  is  probably  not  another  living  writer,  of  equal, 
decency  of  thought,  to  whom  the  supernatural  and  eternal 
world  simply  is  not.  He  has  no  claims  to  be  regarded  as  a 
writer  of  comedy;  his  characters  are  a  congeries  of  oddities 
of  phrase,  manner,  gesticulation,  dress,  countenance,  or  limb, 
ticked  cleverly  upon  a  common-place  substratum  of  excessive 
simplicity,  amiableness,  or  villany.  Take  away  the  gaiter's,, 
buttons,  gloves,  petticoats,  hair,  teeth,  cant  phrases,  and  ha- 
bitual postures  of  his  men,  women,  and  children,  and  what 
is  there  left  for, us  to  fail  jback  upon?  Admirably,  indeed,  he 
does  his  work.  Never  were  there  such  farces  off  the  stag^ 
before.  No  English  writer  has  ever  portrayed  witl^  so  geuiaL 
a  versatility  every  thing  that  is  visibly  odd  and  eccentric  in. 
human  life,  without  resorting  to  what  is  profane,  coarse,  or 
indecent,  by  way  of  giving  a  spice  to  his  comicalities. 

Of  wit  Dickens  has  none.  Tlie  intellectual  portion  of  his 
nature  is  not  sufficiently  refined,  keen,  or  polished  to  appi?e- 
ciate  the  delicate  subtleties  of  thought  and  language  which 
are  included  in  that  singular  and  charming  thing,  a  witty  idea 
or  expression.  He  rarely  writes  a  sentence  in  his  own  proper 
character  that  imprints  itself  on  the  memory,  or  is  worth  trea- 
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saring  in  the  storehouse  of  the  brain.     He  is  not  a  man  of 
thought. 

Of  course,  with  such  a  writer  every  thing  is  in  extremes. 
His  good  creatures  are  awfully  benevolent ;  his  scoundrels  are 
as  black  as  the  devil  himself;  his  people  of  simplicity  are  po- 
sitive noodles.  In  fact,  they  are  not  men  and  women  at  all ; 
they  al*e  stage-characters  transferred  from  the  boards  to  the 
page.  Pecksniff,  Ralph  Nickleby,  Quilp,  Sampson  and  Sally 
Brass,  Uriah  Heep,  lulkinghorn,  and  the  rest,  they  are  all 
so  many  varieties  of  the  standard  stage  "  villain."  Of  his 
variations  on  the  dramatic  "  benevolent  old  gentleman,"  his 
last  novel  furnishes  one  of  his  most  characteristic  specimens. 
Old  Jarndyce  is  so  soft-hearted  and  soft-headed  a  model  of 
ultra-beneficence,  that  for  some  time  we  expected  him  to  turn 
out  a  deep  rogue  in  the  end.  This  whole  story,  in  fact,  is 
a  failure,  and,  in  our  judgment,  inferior  to  any  thing  Dickens 
has  written  before.  Plot  it  has  none ;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
feel  the  slightest  interest  in  the  characters  with  whom  we  are 
meant  to  sympathise.  Jarndyce,  Richard,  and  Ada,  are  poor 
to  the  last  degree ;  and  as  to  Esther  Summerson,  the  angelic, 
self-forgetting  young  lady,  who  notes  in  her  journal  every 
thing  that  a  self-forgetting  mind  would  not  note,  we  have 
found  her  a  prodigious  bore,  whom  we  wish  the  author  had 
consigned  to  the  store-room  the  moment  she  was  fairly  in 
possession  of  her  housekeeping  keys.  The  manner  in  which 
this  lady  is  made  to  chronicle  her  own  merits,  is  a  proof  how 
imable  Dickens  is  to  enter  into  the.  real  d^^^A*  of  a  human 
mind,  and  draw  a  genuine  character  self-consistent  in  all  its 
parts. 

In  his  intentionally  farcical  characters,  Dickens  reigns 
supreme.  From  Pickwick  downwards,  they  are  a  splendid 
series;  and  a  host  they  are  in  numbers.  From  the  rapidly 
but  charmingly  touched  Sketches  by  Boz  down  to  Mr.  Bucket 
the  detfective  in  Bleak  JSouse^  what  an  innumerable  list  of  oddi- 
ties they  are  to  have  proceeded  from  the  brain  of  one  man! 
We  suppose,  of  the  whole  list,  that  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Sam 
Weller  will  be  unanimously  accounted  the  most  thoroughly 
amusing  and  excellent;  and  of  the  rest,  different  readers  will 
chbose  different  objects  for  their  preference.  We  confess, 
ourselves,  to  a  peculiar  penchant  for  Dick  Swiveller  and  the 
Mi^tchioness ;  and  we  question  whether  in  the  whole  range 
of  Dickens's  happiest  scenes  any  thing  is  to  be  found  superior 
to  the  occasion  on  which  the  unfortunate  Richard  wakes  from 
hfe  fevet,  ahd  bids  the  cribbage-playing  Marchioness  mark 
"  two  fer  his  heels." 

Dickens's  pathos  is  little  to  our  taste,  speaking  generally, 
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for  we  admit  striking  exceptions.  As  a  rule,  however,  he 
overdoes  it.  He  describes  and  describes,  and  lays  on  his  co- 
lours with  violent  elaboration,  till  the  reader  is  fatigued  rather 
than  affected.  And  so  it  is  in  his -general  style:  he  makes 
a  catalogue  instead  of  placing  a  few  salient  points  before  the 
mind's  eye.  With  true  pre-RaphacEte  toil,  he  goes  through 
every  thing  tliat  can  be  seen  or  discovered,  till  the  impression 
on  the  reader  is  weakened  by  the  multiplicity  of  detail,,  and 
weariness  takes  the  place  of  vivid  perception.  This  is  melo- 
drama instead  of  tragedy,  and  penny-a-lining  (clever  though 
it  be)  instead  of  powerful  writing. 

Another  peculiarity  in  Dickens  is  his  taste  for  nastiness. 
We  do  not  mean  that  he  tells  dirty  stories,  or  makes  dirty 
jokes.  Far  from  it.  He  is  too  much  a  man  of  the  day  to 
give  in  to  any  thing  of  the  kind.  Yet  he  has  a  marvellous 
liking  for  whatever  is  physically  offensive.  He  gloats  over 
mould,  damp,  rottenness,  and  smells.  Th^e  is  not  a  book 
of  his  in  which  dampness  and  mouldiness  are  not  repeatedly 
brought  in  as  characterising  some  spot  or  building.  We  be- 
lieve he  cannot  conceive  of  any  thing  old  withoxtt  being  damp. 
In  the  same  way,  he  loves  to  dwell  on  offensive  peculiarities 
in  his  characters.  Thus,  in  Bleak  House  we  have  a  disgust- 
ing lawyer  with  black  gloves  always  picking  the  pimples  on 
his  face.  The  same  story  supplies  one  of  the  most  unpar- 
donably  nauseous  descripnons  which  ever  disfigured  a  work 
of  fiction.  The  details  of  the  spontaneous  combustion  of  the 
miser  Krook  are  positively  loathsome.  Any  thing  more  sick- 
ening and  revolting  we  never  read. 

As  we  have  said,  Dickens  is  a  man  to  whom  the  super- 
natural world  is  not.  It  is  melancholy  to  see  one  so  amiable, 
so  benevolent  in  his  aspirations,  so  clear  in  his  estimate  of 
domestic  virtues,  at  the  same  time  stone-blind  to  the  existence 
of  any  thing  which  eye  cannot  see,  and  to  an  hereafter  whose 
woe  or  joy  is  dependent  on  man's  conduct  here.  Now  and 
then,  it  is  true,  he  treats  us  to  a  little  theatrical  rubbish 
about  angels  and  so  forth,  but  they  arc  mere  melodramatic 
"  machinery."  Of  Christianity  as  a  revelation,  of  sin  as  an 
offence  against  God,  of  the  law  of  God  as  a  rule  of  life,  be 
seems  literally  unconscious.  Amiable  jollity  is  his  beau-ideal 
of  human  perfection.  We  are  the  last  persons  to  wish  to  turn 
a  novel  into  a  sermon  ;  but  there  are  ways  of  indicating  right 
and  wrong,  and  of  representing  the  human  mind  as  responsible 
in  all  things  to  its  Creator,  without  preaching  or  canting.  We 
cannot  conceive  any  thing  more  utterly  Pagan  and  shocking 
than  the  whole  treatment  of  the  character  of  the  unfortunate 
Lady  Dedlock  in  Bleak  House.     The  utter  absence  of  any 
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trace  of  those  feelings  which  would  have  been  sbowrv  by  every 
woman  possessed  of  the  slightest  remnants  of  a  conscience,  is 
most  painful;  and  also,  little  as  we  are  convinced  that  Mr.  Dick- 
ens would  wish  such  a. result,  most  undoubtedly  pernicious. 

Thus,  ignorant  of  the  very  elements  of  a  religious  faith, 
it  is  natural  that  Dickens  should  fail  in  drawing  religious 
hypocrites.  The  Chadbands  of  Bleak  House,  and  others  of 
his  stories,  are  perfect  failures.  The  class  of  men  whom  he 
wishes  to  show  up,  always  get  hold  of  something  like  Chris- 
tian phrases,  and  are,  in  fact,  far  more  offensively  disgusting 
than  Dickens  makes  them.  But  the  slang  of  Chadband  and 
his  compeers  is  as  unlike  religious  cant  as  it  is  tedious  and 
unmeaning. 

Such  we  bold  to  be  the  merits  and  deficiencies  of  the 
author  of  the  Pickwick  Papers*  An  unrivalled  humorist, 
and  eminently  respectable  in  his  morals,  his  knowledge  of 
human  nature  is  as  superficial  as  it  is  extensive. 

A  very  different  writer  is  the  author  of  Vanity  Fair, 
Pendennis,  and  Esmond.  Singularly  unlike  are  the  modes  in 
which  Charles  Dickens  and  William  Makepeace  Thackeray 
view  human  life.  Dickens  sees  all  from  without;  Thacke- 
ray's power  lies  in  the  dissection  of  human  motives  and  the 
developing  of  human  infirmities.  Dickens  transfers  man  from 
the  stage ;  Thackeray  watches  him  in  society  and  follows  him 
to  his  most  secret  chamber,  and  never  rests  till  he  has  torn  off 
his  trappings,  and  shown  him  in  all  his  graceless  deformity. 
Thackeray  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  what  is  ordinarily 
meant  by  the  term  "a  satirist."  He  has  seen  enough  of 
human  nature  to  have  acquired  an  intense  aversion  for  a  cer- 
tain class  of  its  frailties  and  vices,  without  that  knowledge  of 
what  man  may  become,  and  does  become,  under  the  influence 
of  ennobling  principles,  which  enables  keen-sighted  and  sad- 
hearted  men,  such  as  he  appears  in  his  books,  to  give  a  true 
picture  of  human  life,  as  a  whole.  As  a  whole,  his  books  are 
eminently  unfair;  but  as  paintings  of  one  or  two  phases  of 
himian  society,  they  are  true,  and  powerfully  wrought  to  the 
last  degree.  To  many  readers  he  appears,  we  believe,  to  be 
a  bitter,  hard,  severe-minded  man.  To  us  this  seems  a  par- 
tial view  of  his  character.  We  see  nothing  in  his  writings  to 
justify  the  opinion  that  he  does  not  possess  the  full  amount  of 
natural  tenderness,  benevolence,  and  cordiality  of  spirit  which 
falls  to  the  lot  of  most  persons.  But  his  eye  is  so  intently 
fixed  on  certain  social  and  personal  offences  in  modern  life, 
that  he  cannot  complain  il*  the  world  thinks  him  a  mere  sa- 
tirist, all  bitterness.  That  he  can  hate  vehemently,  no  one 
can  doubt  who  read  his  **  Appeal  to  an  Eminent  Appealer"  in 
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the  pages  of  Punch, — an  attack  on  Cardinal  Wiseman,  ab- 
solutely overflowing  with  savage  fury,  and  one  of  the  most 
disgraceful  pieces  of  writing  which  ever  flowed  from  the  pen 
of  a  person  calling  himself  a  gentleman. 

His  novels  are  far  less  hearty  in  their  hate ;  but  they  are 
bitter  enough.  Their  chief  faults  are  their  narrowness  of 
range,  and  their  painful  delineations  of  the  female  mind.  The 
best-drawn  of  Thackeray's  characters.  Major  Pendennis,  is 
but  a  type  of  nearly  all  his  men,  save  an  occasional  drunken 
Irishman  like  Costigan,  or  an  unreal  fabrication  like  Esmond; 
and  his  women  vary  between  the  clever  rogue  Rebecca  and 
the  silly  widow  in  Vanity  Fair.  He  seems  unable  to  imagine 
a  woman  who  is  not  more  or  less  either  a  knave  or  a  fool :  of 
a  union  of  intelligence  and  genius  with  true  feminine  delicacy 
and  warm-hearted  affection,  his  novels  supply  no  example. 
And  this  is  to  be  the  more  regretted,  because  his  women  who 
have  a  character  are  drawn  with  inimitable  skill.  Rebecca  in 
Vanity  Fair,  and  Blanche,  the  authoress  of  Mes  Larmes,  in 
Pendennis,  are  rare  instances  of  portrait-painting  in  the 
darkest  colours,"  without  passing  into  the  exaggerations  of 
impossibility. 

Thackeray's  last  completed  novel,  Esmond,  the  judgment 
of  most  readers,  we  apprehend,  pronounces  a  failure  A  man 
cannot  run  in  chains,  though  he  may  show  how  well  he  can 
do  it  considering  the  impediments.  And  so  it  is  when  a  writer 
adopts  the  style  of  an  age  gone  by,  and  tries  literally  to  im- 
personate the  autobiographical  hero  of  his  story.  The  Addi- 
sonian  style  of  Esmorid  is,  after  all,  only  a  very  clever  school- 
boy's exercise  in  the  manner  of  the  Spectator.  The  unques- 
tionable skill  with  which  some  of  the  characters  are  drawn, 
is  lost  in  the  tedious  uniformity  of  prosiness,  to  which  Mn 
Thackeray  has  bound  himself  in  his  effort  to  escape  from  the 
smartness  of  nineteenth-century  writing.  Indeed,  the  style  of 
Esmond  is  rather  an  avoidance  of  the  peculiarities  of  to-day, 
than  an  adoption  of  the  life  and  thought  of  the  days  of  Queen 
Anne.     As  a  story,  the  book  is  unfortunate,  and  unpleasant. 

Very  different  again  are  the  novels  of  Sir  Edward  Bulwer 
Lytton.  Bulwer — (for  so,  notwithstanding  his  cognominal 
variations,  the  literary  historian  will  call  him) — is  a  species 
of  pedantic  Byron.  His  books  display  all  Lord  Byron's  im- 
morality, not  half  his  genius,  and  ten  times  his  affectation.  Half 
of  the  genius  of  the  author  of  Childe  Harold  is,  however, 
sufficient  to  make  a  very  respectable  reputation;  and  though 
we  are  not  disposed  to  accord  to  the  author  of  Pelham  the 
full  amount  of  that  moiety,  his  abilities  are  undoubted  and  his 
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skill  varied.  .  His  morals  and  politics  appear  to  have  now  uuf- 
dergone  a  simultaneous  change,  and  he  has  picked  up  pro- 
priety in  company  with  protectionism.  Ere  the  sounds  of 
critical  indignation  against  the  wickedness  of  Lucretia  have 
well  died  away,  the  respectabilities  of  The  Caxtons  come 
forward  to  soothe  an  offended  public,  and  are  followed  by  a 
long,  tiresome  affair  in  four  volumes,  termed  My  Novel;  by 
Pisistratus  Caxton,  in  which  the  author  appears  in  full  cos- 
tume as  a  reformed  radical  and  repentant  rake.  This  last 
story  contains  some  good  scenes  and  good  sketches ;  but  as  a 
view  of  English  country  life,  of  manufacturing  life,  of  aristo^^ 
cratic  life,  and  of  the  literary  life,  it  is  as  wide  of  the  mark  as 
Pelham  is  unlike  a  treatise  on  morals.  The  Caxtons^  on  the 
contrary,  is  a  very  clever  book,  and  only  tedious  towards  the 
conclusion.  The  whole  is  disfigured,  it  is  true,  with  an  affec- 
tation of  the  manner  of  Sterne;  but  not  sufficiently  so  to 
interfere  with  the  truthful  effect  of  the  book  altogether.  It  is 
blotted  aUo  with  the  writer's  never-ceasing  display  of  out-of- 
the-way  and  voluminous  "  reading,"  though  not  to  any  thing 
like  the  same  extent  with  My  Novel,  wherein  we  know  not 
which  is  most  disagreeable,  the  pedantry  or  the  sham  philoso^ 
phy  and  religion. 

The  power  of  Bulwer  unfortunately  comes  out  most 
strongly  in  his;  earlier  and  more  objectionable  fictions.  Pet^ 
ham  is  as  unprincipled  as  it  is  brilliant ;  and  so  with  most  of 
its  successors.  The  melo-dramatic  development  of  character 
which  generally ,  marks  them,  is  so  utterly  pernicious  in  the 
principles  of  action  which  are  assumed  to  be  natural  and  noble 
in  man,  that  we  are  persuaded  that  these  novels  have  done  ais 
much  harm,  especially  to  young  readers,  as  any  publications 
which  for  a  long  time  have  issued  from  the  more  decent  por- 
tion of  the  press.  .  Their  vigour,  their  vivacity,  their  occasional 
truth.of  painting,  and  their  passionate  though  morbid  details 
of  emotion,  only  make  their  influence  upon  the  e)ccitable  aiid 
craving,  intelligence  of  the  youthful  mind  more  rapidly  and 
deeply  ipjjUrious.  For  the  future,  unless  he  can  write  mote 
hooks  as  good  as  The  Caxtons,  we  trust  that  the  author  of 
Pelhcnn  willponfinc  hiijise;lf  to,  setting  his  readers  to  sleep  by 
dull  philosophico  -  theolQgico  -scholastico  -  poetical  disquisitions, 
and  be  content;  with  the  reputation  he  has  earned  as  the  best 
painter  o{  roues  qf  the  present  day. 

From  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  to  Lady  Georgiana  Ful- 
lerton,  the  next  on,  our  list,  is  a  stride  indeed*  This  lady's 
stories  ar^  the  only  novels  which  have  attained  and  preserved 
a  general  popularity,  notwithstanding  the  very  palpable  ma- 
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jiifestations  which  they  afford  6f  the  religion  of  the  writer. 
The  Puseyism  of  Ellen  Middleton  could  not  keep  it  out  of 
the  circulating  libraries;  and  we  suspect  that  few  recent 
novels  have  been  so  much  read  by  the  more  intelligent  and 
critical  class  of  novel-readers.  Lady  Georgiana's  conversion 
to  Catholicism  did  not  destroy  her  reputation,  unusual  as  such 
a  thing  is  in  this  violently  Protestant  country ;  and  her  last 
book,  Lady  Bird,  has  done  nothing  to  lessen  the  fame  already 
won.  Her  success  as  a  Catholic  writer  of  novels,  without 
concealment  of  her  faith,  is  to  be  attributed,  we  think,  to  two 
of  her  characteristic  merits.  She  writes,  in  the  first  place,  as 
a  Catholic,  naturally  and  unaffectedly,  and  not  as  a  concealed 
controversialist ;  and  in  the  second  place,  she  has  the  rare  art 
of  making  her  men  gentlemen,  and  her  women  ladie's,  at  the 
game  time  that  she  preserves  and  develops  their  distinctive 
characters  with  very  considerable  force  and  discrimination.  At 
all  times,  and  especially  as  English  society  is  now  constituted, 
the  former  of  these  characteristics  is  of  the  highest  import- 
ance. To  make  a  novel  directly  controversial,  or  to  make  it 
a  vehicle  for  exhibiting  a  glaring  contrast  between  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  is  a  capital  blunder,,  speaking  as  a  general 
rule.  Nobody  reads  fictions  to  learn  what  controversialists 
have  to  say;  and  when,  readers  stumble  on  such  discussions, 
nobody  gives  the  writer  credit  for  a  fair  statement  of  the  case 
in  hand.  Yet,  by  a  natural  and  easy  recognition  of  the  vital 
power  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  shaping  and  guiding  the 
minds  of  its  children  in  certain  ways,  and  by  an  unpretending 
but  skilful  introduction  of  Catholic  feelings  and  habits  in  the 
trying  circumstances  of  life,  not  a  little  good  may  be  done  in 
the  way  of  softening  prejudices  and  awakening  kindlier  feel- 
ings in  the  better  classes  of  Protestant  readers.  This  merit 
is  undoubtedly  possessed  by  Lady  Georgiana.  Fullerton.  No 
one  can  be  affronted  at  her  introduction  of  Catholic  customs, 
feelings,  and  doctrines  as  she  introduces  them.  We  only 
regret  that  she  unintentionally  occasionally  conveys  (as  we 
fear  must  be  the  case)  a  misconception  as  to  what  Catholic 
•doctrine  or  practice  really  is.  One  or  two  of  the  scenes  be- 
tween Gertrude  and  D'Arberg,  in  Lady  Bird^  are  particular 
instances  of  this  fault.  The  want  of  feeling  displayed  by  the 
old  priest  to  his  niece,  in  the  earlier  parts  of  the  same  story, 
is  also  very  far  from  being  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  his 
character  and  with  the  facts  of  actual  life  as  seen  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  Catholic  priesthood.  The  last  thing  that  we 
should  say  of  them  is,  that  they  are  wanting  in  tenderness 
and  consideration  for  young  persons  situated  as  poor  Lady 
Bird. 
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The  other  source  of  Lady  Georgiana  FuUerton's  undimi- 
nished  popularity  lies  in  the  unusual  refinement  and  delicacy 
of  feeling  which  peiTades  every  thing  that  comes  from  her 
pen.  We  know  no  living  novelist  viho  has  any  pretensions 
to  rival  her  in  this  respect.  It  is  a  trite  remark,  that  it  is 
most  difficult  to  make  a  man  or  woman  at  once  a  gentleman 
or  a  lady  and  a  distinctly  marked  and  strongly  interesting  cha~ 
racter.  The  whole  range  of  English  fiction  aflfords  few  such 
proofs  of  skill.  And  whatever  other  charms  the  present 
schools  of  novel-writing  pr^ent,  in  this  respect  they  are  all 
wanting.  Take,  for  instance,  such  a  delightful  book  as  Mrs, 
Gaskell's  Cranfordy  reprinted  from  Household  Words*  This 
story  is  a  perfect  little  picture  of  the  life  its  authoress  desires 
to  portray ;  but,  harmless  and  innocent  as  it  is,  and  interest- 
ing, and  even  touching,  as  are  one  or  two  of  its  personages, 
there  is  not  a  trace  of  that  perfect  refinement  of  feeling  in 
any  one  of  them  which  is  in  its  essential  nature  opposed  to 
what  we  mean  by  vulgarity.  This  true  delicacy,  happily,  in 
real  life  is  not  confined  to  any  one  rank  in  society  alone, 
though  it  is  more  rare  in  some  classes  than  in  others;  but 
wherever  it  is  found,  whether  in  reality  or  in  fiction,  it  pos- 
sesses an  attraction  to  every  mind  which  can  at  all  sympathise 
with  its  mingled  sensitiveness  and  self-possession,  for  the 
absence  of  which  no  other  beauty  or  power  can  altogether 
atone.  This  it  is  which  we  desiderate  in  Miss  Austen's  other- 
wise unrivalled  novels  of  domestic  life.  As  paintings  of  men 
and  women  they  are  daguerreotypes;  but  we  cannot  help 
wishing  that  they  had  included  in  their  scope  some  few  per- 
sonages of  a  more  refined  and  elevated  tone  of  mind  and 
feeling. 

This  rare  excellence  is,  however,  to  be  found  in  Lady 
Georgiana's  fictions.  Every  page  is  a  revelation  of  the  thoughts 
of  ^1  observant,  meditative,  cultivated,  and  naturally  polished 
mind ;  always  poetic,  sometimes  acute  and  shrewd,  and  occa- 
sionally profound.  Lady  Clara  Audrey,  in  her  Lady  Bird, 
we  take  to  be  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  delicate  skill. 
Lady  Clara  is  drawn  from  the  life  and  to  the  life ;  another 
touch  or  two  would  have  darkened  her  character  into  vul- 
garity.    As  it  is,  she  is  perfect. 

Imagine,  on  the  other  hand,  what  such  conceptions  (if 

*  The  mention  of  this  elaborately  jocose ,  tremendously  benevolent,  and 
generally  dull,  though  wonderfully  popular  periodical,  reminds  us  to  warn  those 
of  our  readers  who  are  not  well  acquainted  with  its  character,  against  any 
indiscriminate  circulation  of  its  numbers  amongst  the  young  or  the  poor.  The 
greater  part  of  its  contents  are  harmless ;  but  it  has  now  and  then  an  article  or  a 
paragraph  directed  against  Catholic  doctrines  or  habits  of  the  most  pernicious 
character. 
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imagined  at  all)  would  have  proved  when  embodied  by  the 
ardent  and  vigorous  pen  of  the  last  writer  on  our  list — the 
lady  who  has  assumed  the  nom  de  guerre  of  Currer  Bell.  Jane 
Eyrcy  Shirley,  and  Villette  are,  to  our  taste,  but  instances  of 
the  lengths  to  which  an  utterly  unrefined  but  strong  mind 
can  run  without  sinking  into  the  nakedly  gross  and  immoral. 
These  three  stories  represent  the  workings  of  a  woman's  mind 
in  trying  and  exceptional  circumstances.  In  the  first  and  last 
the  heroine  is  a  governess;  in  Shirley  she  is  a  woman  of  inde- 
pendent fortune.  In  all  three  there  is  an  amount  of  identity 
between  the  heroines,  which  shows  that  such  a  character  is 
regarded  by  Currer  Bell  with  no  little  sympathy  and  respect. 
Yet  few  conceptions  more  totally  unfeminine  and  unattractive 
have  ever  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  a  novelist  whose  aim  it 
has  been  to  draw  an  agreeable  personage.  Vehement  passion, 
accompanied  with  a  strong  will,  a  stedfastness  of  purpose,  a 
self-reliance  in  action,  and  a  power  of  controlling  others  to 
her  views,  appear  to  make  up  Currer  Bell's  ideal  of  an  attrac- 
tive woman  and  a  heroine.  Add  to  this  a  hardness  of  feeling, 
a  scorn  for  those  peculiarities  which  in  a  man  are  infirmities, 
but  in  a  woman  often  become  virtues,  together  with  a  certain 
animalism  of  idea  painfully  forcing  itself  into  notice, — and  we 
have  the  characteristics  of  the,  novels  of  this  remarkable  and 
powerful  writer ;  for  remarkable  and  powerful  she  certainly 
is.  The  fierce  workings  and  smouldering  fires  which  heave 
and  burn  in  the  breasts  of  such  women  as  Jane  Eyre  and 
Lucy  Snowe,  she  delineates  with  rare  vigour  and  life-like  ac- 
curacy. With  true  and  clear  insight,  she  begins  her  work  by 
penetrating  into  the  depths  of  a  mind  such  as  she  desires  to 
depict ;  while  her  dramatic  power  in  the  development  of  cha- 
racter enables  her  to  trace  its  successive  stages  of  feeling  and 
action  with  striking  consistency  and  animation. 

Equal  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  personages  whom  she 
groups  round  her  heroines.  They  are  tor  the  most  part  vul- 
gar, coarse,  or  repellent;  often  bearing  palpable  marks  of 
being  copied  from  individuals  against  whom  the  writer  has  a 
spite,  with  strong  exaggerations  supplied  by  her  ill-will,  and 
destructive  of  the  result  as  a  work  of  literary  art.  The  North- 
country  school  in  Jane  Eyre,  and  the  Brussels  pension  in 
Villette,  are  too  plainly  the  blackened  pictures  of  individual 
examples  to  be  regarded  as  fair  satirei?  upon  the  faults  of 
such  seminaries  and  their  superiors  as  they  are  intended  to 
portray.  The  whole  thing  is  overdone.  Madame  Beck's  ma- 
nagement is  an  impossibility.  Exaggeration  spoils  the  whole, 
and,  as  usual,  defeats  its  own  end,  by  introducing  inconsist- 
encies which  show  how  far  it  is  departing  from  truth. 
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Villetfe,  too,  is  throughout  a  manifestation  of  spite  against 
Brussels  and  the  Belgians,  silly  in  itself,  and  ridiculously  out 
of  place  in  a  novel.  We  wonder  what  Brussels  has  done  to 
Currer  Bell,  that  she  should  try  to  revenge  herself  by  such  a 
foolish  display  of  temper.  Her  notions  on  religion  are  what 
might  be  expected  from  so  cold  and  haughty  an  intellect. 
Were  they  not  painful,  they  would  be  laughable.  At  the 
same  time  let  us  add,  that,  unfair  as  are  her  representations 
of  Catholicism  and  Catholics,  they  are  not  so  bad  as  are  gene- 
rally to  be  found  in  the  current  popular  literature  of  the  day. 

The  relative  cleverness  of  Currer  Bell's  published  stories 
it  is  not  difficult  to  determine.  Jane  Eyre  is  the  best,  and 
Shirley  by  far  the  worst.  We  question,  however,  whether 
this  writer  has  that  in  her  which  will  enable  her  to  produce 
many  books  worth  reading.  Her  mind  is  narrow,  though 
vigorous;  her  conceptions  few,  though  distinct;  while  her 
experience  of  life,  and  her  sympathies  with  her  fellow-crea- 
tures are  not  of  that  wide  range  which  helps  to  mtike  up  for 
a  natural  want  of  largeness  of  mind  and  fertility  of  imagi- 
nation. Unless  a  decided  change  is  shown  in  her  next  work, 
we  shall  be  surprised  if  her  popularity  does  not  decline  almost 
as  rapidly  as  it  sprung  into  life. 


ARCHDEACON  WILBERFORCE  ON  THE  HOLY 
EUCHARIST. 

2%e  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Eucharist.  By  Robert  Isaac  Wil- 
berforce, Archdeacon  of  the  East  Riding.  John  and 
Charles  Mozley,  and  J.  H.  Parker. 

This  is  among  the  most  important  theological  works  which 
recent  times  have  produced  in  this  country ;  and  we  are  much 
mistaken  if  it  does  not  turn  out  to  be  one  of  the  most  influen- 
tial. It  treats  of  a  subject  of  which  the  magnitude  cannot 
be  exaggerated,  and  it  discusses  it  without  equivocation.  By 
the  admission  of  theologians  on  both  sides,  the  doctrine  upon 
which  the  whole  controversy  between  the  Church  and  Protes- 
tantism turns  is  the  "  rule  of  faith."  True  as  this  state- 
ment is  logically,  it  is  yet  no  less  true,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
many  who  see  clearly  enough  that  "private  judgment"  is 
nothing  more  than  a  declamatory  abstraction,  and  that  the 
rival  rule,  ecclesiastical  authority,  can  never  be  realised  ex- 
cept in  the  Catholic  fold,  continue  to  grope  blindly  about  the 
walls  of  the  Church  instead  of  entering  in  at  the  gate.     They 
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are  intellectually,  not  morally  convinced,  and  they  refuse  to 
trust  to  their  convictions.  There  is,  however,  another  doctrine, 
which  may  be  said  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  heart 
which  the  rule  of  faith  bears  to  the  head,  and  by  our  estimate 
of  which  the  character  of  our  theology  must  be  determined. 
It  is,  the  doctrine  of  the  Blessed  Eucharist  Considered, 
indeed,  as  doctrine,  it  is  but  one  out  of  the  many  that  make 
up  the  stupendous  whole  of  Catholic  theology.  But  it  is  not 
a  doctrine  alone.  It  constitutes  the  essential  part  of  Christian 
worship  also ;  and  it  is  an  old  adage,  that  "  legem  credendi 
lex  supplicandi  slatuat.''  The  Blessed  Eucharist  is  not  a  part 
merely  of  the  worship  of  the  Christian  Church — it  is  incom- 
parably the  principal  part ;  and  in  early  times  it  was, ,  as 
Archdeacon  Wilberforce  truly  affirms,  the  only  part  for  which 
a  public  ritual  was  provided. 

"  We  hear,**  he  tells  us,  "  of  no  public  ritual  in  the  first  ages, 
except  that  which  was  connected  with  the  Eucharistic  office.  So  it 
certainly  was  in  the  apostles'  time :  *  The  disciples  came  together 
to  break  bread.'  And  so  does  St.  Paul  speak  of  the  holy  Eucharist 
as  that  which  men  might  be  expected  to  solemnise  *  when  ye  come 
into  one  place.*  The  case  was  the  samd,  according  to  Justin  Martyr, 
in  the  next  century.  The  only  public  gathering'^which  lie  describes 
is  that  for  the  celebration  of  the  holy  Eucharist ;  and  this  service 
was  solemnised,  according  to  Tertullian,  both  on  the  station-days 
and  in  their  nocturnal  assemblies.  No  doubt  it  must  have  been  the 
custom  of  Christians  from  the  earliest  ages  to  meet  continually  for 
the  purpose  of  prayer  and  psalmody  (as  St.  Basil  describee,  Ep. 
207)  ;  but  no  traces  of  any  thing  resembling  a  'public  ritual^  except 
the  Eucharistic  liturgies,  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  three  first 
centuries.  The  only  exception  to  this  statement  is  the  daily  morn- 
ing and  evening  prayer  which  occurs  in  the  eighth  book  of  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions.** 

If,  then,  the  Eucharistic  office,  from  the  earliest  times,  con- 
stituted substantially  the  worship  of  the  Church,  and  if  its 
worship  be  the  most  sacred  form  in  which  the  faith  of  the 
Church  is  confessed,  —  it  is  plain  that  a  Catholic  worship 
with  a  Protestant  theology  would  be  a  union  as  monstrous 
as  that  of  the  human  and  the  animal  frame  in  the  fabulous 
Centaur. 

What,  then,  is,  according  to  Mr.  Wilberforce,the  doctrine 
of  the  holy  Eucharist?  We  will  endeavour  to  delineate  it  by 
setting  forth,  as  far  as  we  may  in  his  own  language,  the  state- 
ments which  contain  the  various  portions  of  that  doctrine.  To. 
do  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  omit  almost  all  mention  of 
whole  sections  of  his  work,  which,  notwithstanding,  are  of  the 
highest  importance,  and  which  are  equally  remarkable  for  the. 
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depth  of  their  views,  the  philosophic  precision  with  which  they 
are  expressed,  and  the  leamiYig  with  which  they  are  illus- 
trated. We  need  hardly  say  that  he  is  far  from  adopting  the 
ordinary  Protestant  views  on  the  subject  of  which  he  treats. 
He  first  deals  with  that  very  common  evasion  of  a  diflSculty 
which  disguises  indifference  in  the  garb  of  reverence,  and 
deprecates  intrusion  into  mysteries. 

"  What  can  be  more  mysterious  than  the  co-existence  of  the  three 
persons  in  the  glorious  Godhead,  or  than  the  union  of  Godhead  and 
manhood  in  the  person  of  Christ?  Yet  to  make  the  depth  of  these 
truths  a  reason  for  refusing  to  accept  them  would  not  be  humility, 
but  unbelief."  He  points  out,  moreover,  that  there  is  no  doctrine 
on  which  the  judgment  of  primitive  Christians  was  more  entirely 
unanimous  than  on  this.  "  On  many  subjects,"  he  says,  **  the  Church 
was  early  rent  into  parties,  so  that  at  times  it  was  difficult  to  say 
what  doctrine  was  predominant.  But  respecting  the  holy  Eucharist 
there  existed  no  symptom  of  disagreement  for  eight  centuries  and  a 

The  authorities  whom  he  cites  are  all  taken  from  the  pe- . 
riod  antecedent  to  the  division  of  the  East  and  West,  and  for 
the  most  part  belong  to  the  great  age  of  the  first  four  general 
councils.    Much  of  his  teaching,  also,  is  based  on  those  ancient 
liturgies  which  "were  not  adequately  appreciated,"  he  says,' 
"in  the  sixteenth   century;"  but  which  demonstrate  "that 
the  holy  Eucharist  is  a  real  action^  of  which  the  elements  are 
the  subject."     In  them,  too,  he  finds  "  the  original  conse-' 
cration  of  the  elements  by  our  Lord  Himself,  perpetuated  by 
Him  through  the  words  of  institution  as  pronounced  by  His 
ministers."      The  ambiguities  too  commonly  met  with  in  the 
statements  of  Protestants  are  in  this  work  precluded  by  the 
distinctness  vdth  which  the  author  points  out  that  the  sacred 
character  of  the  elements,  though  of  course  it  consists  in 
nothing  of  which  the  senses  can  take  note,  is  yet  an  objective 
thing  produced  by  consecration,  and  by  the  change  which  con- 
secration effects  in  them. 

"  We  now  come  to  the  next  head  of  argument,  the  direct  state- 
ment of  ancient  writers  that  tlie  efficacy  of  the  holy  Eucharist  de- 
pends upon  the  change  which  consecration  effects  in  the  elements. 
....  St.  Ambrose,  then,  after  speaking  of  the  regenerating  force 
of  baptism,  goes  on  to  affirm  that  in  the  holy  Eucharist  is  vouch- 
safed the  real  presence  of  Christ's  Body  and  Blood.  *  You  may 
perhaps  say,  That  which  I  see  is  something  different ;  how  do  you 
prove  to  me  that  I  receive  the  Body  of  Christ  ?  This  is  what  it 
remains  for  me  to  prove.  What  examples,  therefore,  am  I  to  use  ? 
Let  me  prove  that  this  is  not  that  which  nature  has  made  it,  but 
diat  which  the  benediction  has  consecrated  it  to  be ;  and  that  the 
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force  of  the  benediction  is  greater  than  that  of  nature,  because  by 
the  benediction  nature  herself  is  changed.'  Again :  the  lectures  of 
St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  continue,  as  in  ancient  days,  to  be  regarded 
by  the  Eastern  Church  as  a  text- book  for  the  instruction  of  the 
young.  In  his  third  mystagogical  catechism  he  says  :  *  The  bread 
in  the  Eucharist,  after  the  invocation,  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  mere 
bread  no  longer,  but  the  Body  of  Christ'  •  .  •  St.  Gregory  Nyssen, 
in  his  catechetical  discourse,  speaks  of  the  human  body  of  our  Lord 
as  exalted  by  personal  union  with  Deity,  and  brings  this  forward  as 
illustrative  of  the  change  which  befalls  the  sacred  elements  :  *  With 
reason,  therefore,  do  we  believe  that  the  bread  which  is  now  sanc- 
tified by  the  w^ord  of  God  is  transformed  into  the  Body  of  God  the 
Word.'"  He  proceeds,  "  It  was  clearly  supposed  that  the  elements 
themselves  underwent  some  change,  by  virtue  of  our  Lord's  words 
and  of  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  that,  through  the  conse- 
cration thus  conferred  on  them,  they  became  the  medium  of  a  certain 
mysterious  benefit."  And  what  that  benefit  was  he  clearly  defines, 
saying :  '*  When  our  Lord,  then,  spoke  of  His  Body  and  Blood  as 
bestowed  upon  His  disciples  in  this  sacrament.  He  must  have  been  • 
understood  to  imply  that  He  Himself,  Godhead,  Soul,  and  Body, 
was  the  gift  communicated.  His  manhood  was  the  medium  through 
which  His  whole  person  was  dispensed." 

He  then  proceeds  to  illustrate  the  same  position  from  the 
usages  of  the  early  Church, — the  fact  that  the  holy  Eucharist 
was  sent  as  a  sign  of  communion,  carried  to  the  sick,  reserved 
to  be  partaken  at  home,  and  reserved  in  churches, — that  the 
'**  whole  Christ  was  supposed  to  be  communicated  through 
«every  part  of  either  element."  At  the  same  time.  Archdeacon 
Wilberforce  carefully  distinguishes  the  manifold  presence  of 
•our  Lord  in  the  holy  Eucharist  from  that  ubiquity  which 
^t  times  was  advocated  by  Luther,  "  Our  Lord's  manhood 
neither  did  nor  could  participate  in  that  omnipresence  which 
is  characteristic  of  Godhead ;  but  He  has  been  pleased  to 
testow  on  it  a  certain  capacity  of  presence  beyond  that  which 
other  bodies  possess,  that  it  may  be  the  instrument  of  His 
own  gracious  will."  He  then  proceeds  to  show,  that  although 
the  Body  present  in  the  holy  Eucharist  be  no  other  than 
that  body  which  was  born  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  suffered 
on  the  cross, — in  other  words,  than  Christ's  natural  body, — it 
is  yet  present  in  the  consecrated  elements,  not  naturally, — that 
is,  with  attributes  which  the  senses  can  discern, — but  super- 
naturally  and  sacramen tally.  This  is  a  part  of  the  subject  in 
which  unreal  and  contradictory  statements,  connected  with  an 
ambiguous  use  of  such  words  as  "  carnal,"  "  material,"  &c., 
are  most  often  to  be  found.  The  author  before  us,  however, 
has  passed  through  the  ordeal  successfully.  A  carnal  or  ma- 
terial presence  he  defines  to  be,  not  merely  a  presence  of 
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Christ's  natural  Bod)%  now  glorified  in  heaven;  but  a  presence 
of  It  in  those  natural  relations  in  which  bodies  ordinarily  exist, 
and  which  are  recognised  by  the  senses.  Such  a  mode  of 
presence  he  of  course  no  more  affirms  than  does  the  Catholic 
Church,  which  believes  that  to  the  senses  nothing  is  present 
except  the  species.  In  fact,  we  may  briefly  sum  up  the  teach- 
ing of  Mr.  Wilberforce  in  this  work,  by  saying  that,  with  the 
exception  of  an  occasional  and  manifestly  unintentional  inac- 
curacy of  expression,  he  teaches  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Moreover,  he  recognises  this  doctrine  as  one  of  the 
most  immediate  and  practical  importance,  as  setting  forth  the 
mode  in  which"  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  unites  all  His 
living  members  to  Himself  and  to  His  Father;  and  to  this 
sacramental  presence  he  refers  our  Lord's  promise  to  His  dis- 
ciples, that  He  will  return  to  them  and  abide  with  them  for 
ever. 

Those  who  ate  acquainted  with  Protestant  writers  of  the 
Patristic  school  are  aware  that  even  when  language  affirming 
the  Real  Presence  is  apparently  most  energetic,  there  still  too 
often  remains  something  equivocal  in  expression  or  confused 
in  idea,  through  which  the  force  of  this  wonderful  doctrine  is 
lost.  The  slightest  leak  in  the  ship  may  prove  as  fatal  as  the 
widest ;  and  if  we  wear  not  the  whole  armour  of  the  faith,  we 
may  stand  practically  as  exposed  to  the  "  fiery  shafts"  of  the 
Tempter  as  though  we  wore  no  part  of  it.  In  many  cases  the 
danger  is  the  greater  from  its  remaining  undetected.  Thus, 
it  is  hardly  possible  for  any  community  external  to  the  Church, 
however  attached  to  that  amount  of  orthodoxy  which  it  ac- 
cepts, to  provide  a  test  fine  enough  for  the  detection  of  heresy 
in  its  subtler  forms  with  reference  to  such  doctrines  as  the 
Trinity.  It  is  otherwise,  however,  when  a  mystery  of  the 
feith  is  directly  connected  with  corresponding  action.  This 
fact  Archdeacon  Wilberforce  perceives.  He  expresses  him- 
self thus,  accordingly,  on  the  subject  of  that  adoration  of  our 
Blessed  Lord  in  the  Eucharist  which  most  of  his  countrymen 
have  been  in  the  habit,  for  several  centuries,  of  denouncing  as 
idolatry.  "  The  plainest  proof,"  he  says,  "  which  men  can 
give  that  they  suppose  Christ  to  be  really  present  in  the 
holy  Eucharist,  is  to  render  Him  divine  honour ;"  and  a  few 
pages  later  he  proceeds  to  show  that,  tried  by  this  test  as 
well  as  by  all  others,  the  teaching  of  antiquity  is  plain  and 
consistent:  "  That  such  was  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  Church, 
is  testified  by  its  writers  of  all  schools  and  sentiments."  Our 
limits  will  not  allow  us  to  quote  these  passages  in  extenso,  as 
we  could  have  wished ;  we  must  refer  our  readers  for  this 
valuable  and  complete  catena  to  the  pages  of  Mr.  Wilberforce 
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himself.  Doubtless  there  are  persons  who  will  attempt  ta 
ovade  the  force  of  the  unequivocal  language  which  our  author 
has  quoted  from  the  Fathers  on  this  head,  and  to  represent 
the  worship  which  they  assert  to  be  duie  to  the  blessed  Sacra- 
ment, by  reason  of  its  inner  part  (the  res  sacramentt),  as 
nothing  more  than  the  outward  tokens  of  decorous  reverence. 
Doubtless,  also,  they  will  be  found  in  the  number  of  those 
very  persons  who,  with  such  an  inexplicable  confidence,  deny 
that  tlie  word  *  worship'  can  bear  two  different  meanings,  when 
used  by  Catholics  in  the  sense  of  latria  and  referred  to  God, 
or  of  dulia  and  referred  to  God's  saints.  The  evasion,  how- 
ever, in  the  one  instance  is  as  weak  as  the  confusion  of  mind- 
is  deplorable  in  the  other.  The  sacramental  worship  resting 
simply  on  the  fact,  that  Christ  is  present  in  the  blessed  Sacra- 
ment, and  must  therefore  receive  the  same  worship  as  He 
would  receive  if  once  more  visibly  present  among  us  in  the- 
flesh,  the  tribute  offered  to  Him  must  be  that  of  divine  wor- 
ship, unless  the  Divinity  of  Christ  be  denied. 

We  now  proceed  from  the  sacramental  to  the  sacrificial  part 
of  the  holy  Eucharist;  and  we  rejoice  to  be  .able  to  state  that  here 
too  Archdeacon  Wilberforce's  teaching  is  distinct.  It  sets 
forth  clearly  the  sacred  doctrine  of  the  Mass.  Seeing,  as  he 
does,  the  plain  meaning  of  St.  Paul's  expressions  with  respect 
to  holy  Communion,  **  the  bread  which  we  break,"  &c.,  and 
"not  discerning  the  Lord's  Body,"  and  "  we  are  one  bread,'* 
&c.,  he  recognises  equally  St.  Paul's  declaration  respecting 
the  sacrifice  included  in  the  great  "  act"  of  Christian  worship. 
He  has  no  sympathy  with  those  who,  unwjlling  to  abandon 
the  ancient  and  exalted  claim  to  a  sacrifice,  yet  explain  the 
word  away  as  meaning  no  more  than  the  sacrifice  of  our 
"  alms  and  oblations"  of  prayer,  and  of  "  ourselves,  our  souls, 
and  our  bodies ;"  a  sacrifice  which,  of  course,  we  are  bound  to 
pay  at  all  times,  but  which  is  not  essentially  of  a  sacramental 
character,  though  it  may  be  consecrated  by  being  oflered  up 
in  and  with  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice.  Still  less  favour  does 
he  show  to  the  allegation,  that  the  sacrifice  consists  only  in 
the  oblation  of  the  bread  and  wine  as  distinguished  from  the 
sacred  Victim,  who,  after  consecration,  becomes  the  res  sacra* 
menti.     He  expresses  himself  thus : 

"Is  not  this  to  be  deluded  by  a  system  of  shadows?  There  is 
a  consistency  in  denying  that  the  service  is  a  sacrifice  at  all :  it  is 
to  reject  the  concurrent  sentence  of  all  antiquity,  to  divest  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Christian  Church  of  its  reality,  and  to  detract  from  the 
present  efficacy  of  the  intercession  of  Christ :  yet,  though  a  false 
system,  it  is  harmonious  with  itself.  But  to  allow  the  holy  Euchar- 
ist to  be  a  sacrifice,  yet  suppose  that  nothing  is  offered  but  its  ex<* 
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temal  shell  and  covering, — that  the  Church  honours  Gocl  by  pre- 
senting to  Him  the  empty  husk  of  its  Victim, — is  little  consonant 
with  the  truth  and  actuality  of  the  Christian  dispensation." 

And  he  thus  recapitulates  the  judgment  of  the  Church  dur- 
ing the  period  that  intervened  between  the  first  and  fourth 
general  council,  having  previously  observed  (and  the  remark 
applies  equally  to  all  doctrines  not  subjects  of  dispute  in  early 
times),  that  **  there  is  no  historical  ground  for  supposing  that 
the  opinion  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  on  this  subject 
was  different  from  that  of  the  first  and  second." 

"  The  thing  offered  in  the  holy  Eucharist  is  affirmed  in  express 
terras  to  be  the  Body  of  Christ.  St,  Cyril's  account  of  Mliat  holy 
and  most  awful  sacrifice'  is,  that  *  we  offer  up  Christ  sacrificed  for 
our  sins/  St.  Augustin's  way  of  stating  that  the  holy  Eucharist  had 
been  celebrated  in  the  house  of  Hesperius  is,  that  a  priest  *  offered 
up  there  the  sacrifice  of  the  Body  of  Christ.'  He  affirms  that  our 
Lord  has  made  *  the  sacrifice  of  His  own  Body*  to  be  *  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  faithful ;'  and  he  discriminates  between  the  Christian 
and  the  Jewish  covenant  by  saying  that  *  instead  of  all  those  sacri- 
fices and  oblations,  His  Body  is  offered  and  is  ministered  to  the  par- 
ticipants.' St.  Maxim  us  justifies  the  custom  of  burying  the  bodies  of 
saints  under  the  altar,  by  observing  that  *  Christ  is  placed  upon  the 
altar.*  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria's  description  of  the  holy  Eucharist 
is,  that  *  the  Son  is  voluntarily  sacrificed,  not  to-day  by  the  hands  of 
God's  enemies,  but  by  Himself.' 

"  Secondly, — The  sacrifice  offered  in  the  holy  Eucharist  is  af- 
firmed not  to  he  any  thing  superadded  to  that  on  the  cross,  nor  yet 
a  repetition  of  it.  For  it  was  maintained  that  the  sacrifice  on  the 
cross  was  a  perpetual  sacrifice,  which  had  been  consummated  in 
our  Lord's  death,  in  order  that  it  might  be  continually  brought  be- 
fore God  in  the  holy  Eucharist 

"  Thirdly, — The  victim  offered  in  the  holy  Eucharist  was  said  to 
be  identical  with  Hinri  who  offered  it.  Such  was  the  constant  lan- 
guage of  the  liturgies.  .... 

"  Fourthly, — ^It  was  the  habitual  custom  of  ancient  writers  to 
speak  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  holy  Eucharist  as  awful,  august,  and 
terrible.  The  liturgy  of  St.  James  calls  it  *the  tremendous  and 
unbloody  sacrifice'.  .... 

"  Fifthly, — They  speak  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  holy  Eucharist  as 
truly  efficacious  for  the  obtaining  of  all  those  things  which  are  tlie 
subject-matter  of  prayer  and  intercession." 

The  extracts  we  have  given  are  more  than  enough  to  show 
how  completely  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  holy  Eucharist, 
both  as  sacrament  and  sacrifice,  is  vindicated  by  Archdeacon 
Wilberforce.  We  regret  that  our  limits  prevent  us  from 
doing  equal  justice  to  the  mode  in  which  he  illustrates  that 
doctrine  and  replies  to  objections.      Thus,  in  dealing  with 
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those  passages  in  the  Fathers  in  which,  as  in  the  canon  of  the. 
Mass,  the  elements,  even  after  consecration,  are  sometimes 
called  bread  and  wine,  he  shows  with  the  utmost  clearness 
that  such  expressions  refer  to  the  outward  sign;  and  also  that 
that  sign  represents,  not  an  absent  thing  thus  recalled  to  the. 
imagination,  but  the  dread  land  sacred  reality  (the  res  sacra-; 
menti)  which  is  actually  present  and  communicated.  In 
reply  to  the  objection,  so  natural  in  the  mouth  of  those  who 
have  never  fathomed  the  mystery  of  Christ's  incarnation  and 
mediation,  that  the  tenet  of  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  in  the 
holy  Eucharist  must  detract  from  the  all-perfect  Sacrifice 
made  for  us  on  Calvary,  and  the  intercession  which  our  Lord 
makes  for  'us  in  heaven,  he  shows  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
last-named  doctrines  derive  a  tenfold  significance  from  that 
one  which,  on  an  empirical  view,  seems  to  oppose  them.  He 
points  out  that  the  notion  that  our  Lord's  Body  cannot  be  on 
earth  because  it  is  also  in  heaven  proceeds  from  a  false  and 
superficial  philosophy,  such  as  would  equally  have  proved 
that  our  Lord  had  never  become  incarnate  because  he  never 
left  His  Father's  right  hand  in  heaven.  He  sets  forth  the 
fatal  consequences  that  result  from  tliat  confusion  of  thought 
which  assumes  that  the  "  Body"  present  in  the  holy  Eucharist 
cannot  be  that  Body  which  was  born  of  the  Blesse'H  Virgin 
and  suffered  on  the  cross,  merely  because  it  is  not  present  to 
the  senses. 

Another  very  valuable  section  of  the  work  is  that  in  which 
the  author  treats  of  the  Reformers,  pointing  out  what  heresy 
•  it  was  in  the  teaching  of  each  school  which  rendered  it  impos- 
sible for  its  adherents  to  receive  the  doctrine  of  the  holy 
Eucharist,  or  even  to  retain  such  a  portion  of  it  as  they  had 
originally  acknowledged.  This  subject  is  treated  with  great 
discrimination  under  the  headings  which  refer  to  Zuinglius, 
Calvin,  and  Luther.  The  errors  and  shortcomings  of  several 
Anglican  writers  of  the  High-Church  school,  such  as  Water- 
land  and  Johnson,  are  also  indicated,  though  briefly  and  with 
tenderness.  To  the  '*  Low-Church"  writers  of  recent  or  of 
earlier  times,  the  Archdeacon  hardly  alludes.  To  what  class 
Jewell  would  be  referred  by  him  we  hardly  know.  In  an  old 
folio  edition,  with  black-letter  and  wooden  boards,  he  looks 
like  one  of  the  "giants"  of  whom  we  have  heard  so  much. 
In  the  octavo  reprint  of  the  Parker  Society,  his  doctrines 
would  seem  occasionally  to  fall  very  far  short  not  only  of 
Archdeacon  Wilberforce's,  but  of  those  which  he  condemns 
in  Luther  and  Calvin.  His  most  celebrated  work  was  once 
chained  to  the  communion-tables  in  the  Reformed  Church  of 
England,  as  its  decus  et  iutamen.     Is  the  theological  student 
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of  the  present  day  to  adopt  the  bishop's  reading  of  antiquity 
or  that  of  the  Archdeacon  ?     Jewell  lifted  up  his  hands  in 
horror  at  the  Church  of  England  being  charged  with  novelties. 
She  had,  as  he  maintained,  only  discarded  corruptions  of  a 
later  date,  while  she  retained  the  faith  of  the  ancient  Church. 
Yet  we  believe  that,  according  to  him,  the  Eucharistic  Ado- 
ration, as  then  and  now  practised  by  Catholics,  is  idolatry  ; 
and  that  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice,  as  explained  by  the  school- 
men, the  Council  of  Trent,  and  the  Archdeacon,  is  affirmed  to 
supersede  Calvary,  and  substitute  human  priests  for  Christ! 
Who  shall  decide  between  contending  versions  of  antiquity? 
are    these  matters   indifferent  or   non-fundamental  ?      Is  it 
venial,  on  the  one  hand,  to  worship  a  piece  of  bread ;  or,  on 
the  other,  to  treat  the  Redeemer  of  the  world,  when  His  in- 
effable condescension  brings   Him  among  us  in  that  Body 
which  suffered  for  our  sins,  as  no  more  than  a  piece  of  bread  ? 
We  have  all  heard  of  a  certain  oath  which  proclaims  that  the 
Mass  is  idolatry.     Is  that  oath  a  lamentable  truth,  such  as 
must  be  proclaimed  even  though  it  brands  with  so  deadly  an 
opprobrium  what  even  Protestants  recognise  as  the  enormous 
majority  of  the  Christian  body,  and  practically  proclaims  that 
during  far  the  greater  part  of  its  existence  on  earth,  the 
temple  of  Christ  had  become  a  temple  of  idols  ?     Or,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  it  the  most  appalling  of  all  those  calumnies  to 
which  human  blindness  and  presumption  have  ever  committed 
themselves?     These  seem  to  us  to  be  important  questions, 
if  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  souls  involve  aught  of 
importance.      If  fathers,    councils,   and   primitive    liturgies 
were  capable  of  substituting  idolatry  and  priestcraft  for  the 
worship  of  one  God  through  one  Mediator,  it  is  high  time  to 
discard  the  appeal  to  antiquity.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
taught  but  the  truth  of  God ;  and  if,  notwithstanding,  their 
doctrine  is  branded  as  falsehood,  not  only  by  those  who  ac- 
knowledge no  authority  save  that  of  **  private  judgment,"  but 
also  by  the  professed  iollowers  of  antiquity,  who  then,  in  the 
midst  of  these  contradictions,  may  reasonably  hope  that  he  is 
offering  to  God  that  worship  which  is  well-pleasing  in  His 
sight,  and  fiiithfully  confessing  that  truth  which  God  has  re- 
vealed to  us  in  Christ  ? 

We  need  not  say  that  we  entirely  adopt  Archdeacon 
Wilberforce's  reading  of  antiquity,  and  that  it  is  simply  that 
which  is  corroborated,  not  only  by  the  judgment  of  the 
Church,  but  also  of  the  Eastern  separated  communions,  as 
well  since  as  previous  to  the  Eastern  schism.  Nay  more,  the 
Archdeacon  has  shown  from  the  liturgies  of  the  Nestorians 
and  other  heretical  bodies,  who  have  had  no  communion  with 
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the  Church  ever  since  their  separation  at  the  period  of  the 
earlier  general  councils,  that  Providence  has  preserved  an  in- 
dependent witness  sufficient  to  prove  the  primitive  character 
of  that  worship  which  he  maintains  to  have  been  instituted 
by  our  Lord  and  His  apostles,  even  though  we  were  to  as- 
sume any  thing  so  utterly  improbable  as  that  all  the  liturgies 
of  the  West  and  of  the  "  Orthodox  Greek"  bodies  had  been 
tampered  with,  and  tampered  with  in  the  same  parts.  Autho- 
rity, then,  is  as  clearly  with  the  Archdeacon  as  he  has  shown 
holy  Scripture  and  a  profound  Christian  theology  to  be. 
But  it  is  equally  certain  that  very  nearly  the  whole  of  Angli- 
can authority  is  against  him  in  all  the  critical  points  of  his 
teaching.  It  is  not  long  since  Dr.  Pusey  was  silenced  for  two 
-years  in  consequence  of  teaching  but  a  small  part  of  what  the 
Archdeacon  now  teaches  with  incomparably  more  of  scientific 
precision  as  well  as  of  boldness  and  of  depth.  It  is  true  that 
there  has  always  been  a  High-Church  teaching  as  well  as  a 
Low-Church  on  this  subject,  and  that  there  exist  two  or  three 
passages  which  go  beyond  the  rest  in  strength,  and  which  be- 
come perfectly  orthodox  when  placed  in  a  context  such  as 
that  with  which  our  author's  quotations  from  the  fathers 
supply  them.  But,  in  the  main,  such  expressions  have  always 
been  more  than  balanced  by  others  of  an  opposite  character, 
or  they  have  been  too  vague  and  equivocal  to  carry  with  them 
any  practical  effect.  Some  writers  have  spoken  of  the  Body 
of  Christ  as  present,  yet  have  abstained  from  saying  that  by 
the  word  **  Body**  is  meant  that  Body  which  was  born  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  is  now  glorified  in  heaven,  and  is  also  sacra- 
men  tally  and  really  present  at  all  the  altars  of  the  Church 
•militant  after  consecration.  Others  have  spoken  of  a  sacri- 
fice; but  have  shrunk  from  saying,  that  in  that  "pure  obla- 
tion," offered  all  over  the  world  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to 
the  setting  of  the  same,  Christ  is,  as  at  Calvary,  at  once  the 
Priest  and  the  Victim.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  ambi- 
guities is  to  be  found  in  the  most  solemn  part  of  the  Anglican 
Prayer-Book.  In  the  first  book  of  King  Edward,  the  form  of 
words  used  in  administering  the  holy  elements  corresponded 
pretty  nearly  with  the  first  part  of  the  form  still  retained : 
*'  The  Body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  was  given  for 
thee,  preserve  thy  body  and  soul  unto  everlasting  life.*'  The 
German  Reformers  objected  to  that  form.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  give  a  history  of  the  changes  which  took  place  in  compil- 
ing the  Book  of  Common  Prayer :  it  will  suffice  to  observe 
how  the  matter  has  ended.  The  clause  we  have  quoted  re- 
tains its  place ;  but  to  it  is  added  another  which  admits  of, 
and  almost  universally  receives,  an  interpretation  not  only 
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un-catliolic,  but  indeutical  with  that  Zuinglian  view  which 
the  Archdeacon  denounces;  "Take  and  eat  this  in  remem- 
brance that  Christ  died  for  thee,  and  feed  on  Him  in  thy  heart 
by  faith  with  thanksgiving,"  Tiie  form  is  thus  Catholic  or 
Protestant,  recognises  a  real  Presence  or  a  subjective  Pre- 
sence relative  to  the  faith  of  the  recipient,  according  as  one 
chooses  to  interpret  the  first  sentence  by  the  last,  or  the  last 
by  the  first.  This' form  is  the  type  upon  which  Anglican^ 
teaching  has  always  formed  itself,  except  in  the  Low-Church 
schools,  and  among  a  very  few  writers,  the  most  advanced,  of  the 
modern  High- Church.  It  is  one  which  has  often  been  praised 
on  the  ground  of  *'  comprehensiveness,"  This  is  a  mistake, 
though  one  into  which  not  only  a  statesman  resolved  inquieta 
nan  moverCy  but  yet  more  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  the  united 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland  is  naturally  betrayed.  Com- 
prehensiveness and  equivocation  are  two  wholly  different 
things.  To  attain  the  former,  you  have  only  to  avoid  expres- 
sions that' treat  of  litigated  points.  The  latter  affects  to  pro- 
nounce on  such  points,  but  solves  them  in  opposite  ways,  and 
by  means  of  ambiguous  expressions  which  enable  each  party 
to  claim  the  victory,  and  to  assert,  though  not  to  attain,  an 
exclusive  position.  Merely  comprehensive  formularies  in  the 
sixteenth  century  must  have  utterly  failed,  since  they  could 
have  included  in  a  single  fold  only  those  who  were  willing  to 
compromise  their  opinions,  and  to  account  doctrinal  differ- 
ences things  of  no  moment.  Such  latitudinarianism  is  not 
the  first,  but  the  last  stage  of  Protestantism.  The  English 
nation,  in  whom,  as  in  the  English  language,  there  are  two 
very  different  elements,  would  have  divided  itself  into  two 
sections,  one  Catholic  and  one  Protestant,  had  not  a  Church 
with  two  aspects  and  two  systems  of  interpretation  been  pro- 
vided for  it,  and  been  furnished  with  equivocal  formularies. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  necessary  tendency  of  an  equivo- 
cation to  come  sooner  or  later  to  an  explanation.  Neither 
statesman  nor  churchman  has  a  right  to  complain  when 
simple-minded  people,  willing  to  believe,  but  knowing  not 
what  to  believe, — puzzled  by  creeds  and  articles,  yet  as- 
sured that  doctrine  is  part  of  Christianity,  since  Christ  is 
"  the  Truth"  as  well  as  ''  the  Life,"— take  the  liberty  of  ask- 
ing, "  What  does  this  mean  ?"  From  this  simple  necessity 
proceed  "stone-altar  judgments,"  discussions  on  "non-natural 
interpretations,"  and  **  Gorham  cases."  The  passions  of  indi- 
viduals  are  but  incidentally  connected  with  such  movements, 
for  which,  whether  inconvenient  or  not,  there  is  no  remedy 
except  in  religious  lethargy  and  a  spiritual  "  Godfrey's 
CordiaU" 
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We  cannot  pass  by  without  allusion  one  or  two  passages 
in  which  our  author  endeavours  to  show  that  certain  strong 
statements  of  the  Anglican  Prayer-book  may  be  interpreted  in 
a  sense  not  necessarily  heterodox ;  though,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  should  be  doing  him  injustice  if  we  spent  much  time 
on  them.  After  proving  that  the  ancient  Cliurch  believed 
that  the  sacred  elements  underwent  a  change  on  consecration, 
he  has  to  meet  the  statement  of  the  Anglican  28th  Article, 
in  which  Transubstantiatioii  is  repudiated  on  the  ground 
{inter  alia)  that  it  '*  overthroweth  the  nature  of  a  Sacrament." 
This  bold  assertion  he  tries  to  explain  away  by  saying  that 
the  Article  does  not  mean  to  deny  a  change  affecting  the  sub- 
stance of  the  bread  in  that  sense  in  which  the  word  substance 
was  used  by  St.  Thomas,  and  subsequently  by  the  Council  of 
Trent,  viz.  in  contradistinction  to  the  accidents  or  species ; 
but  that  it  uses  the  word  *  substance'  in  an  opposite  sense,  and 
in  reference  to  **  that  which  is  material  in  the  consecrated 
elements, — the  sacrameniuniy  namely,  or  outward  and  visible 
sign,"  which  he  explains  as  "  that  which  is  an  object  to  the 
senses !"  Indeed !  Is  it  possible  that  the  men  who  drew  up 
the  Articles  did  not  know  the  theological  meaning  of  the 
word  "  substance  ?"  So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  the  first 
Article  affirms  that  "  in  the  unity  of  this  Godhead  there  be 
three  persons  of  one  substance,  power,  and  eternity;"  and 
surely  it  does  not  use  the  word  in  the  sense  now  popular,  and 
as  equivalent  to  sensuous.  Again,  the  Reformers  had  them- 
selves been  Catholics  before  the  revolt :  must  they  not  then 
have  understood  the  Catholic  meaning  of  theological  terms  ? 
Once  more,  what  imaginable  object  could  have  been  gained 
by  framing  safeguards  against  errors,  real  or  imaginary,  in 
expressions  used  by  Anastasius  Sinaita,  or  any  other  ancient 
author,  when  the  question  at  issue  was  the  theology  of  their 
own  day  ?  As  well  might  they  have  framed  an  article  against 
mediaeval  miracles,  and  afterwards  explained  it  away  as  re- 
ferring only  to  such  wonders  as  Simon  Magus,  not  Simon 
Peter,  had  wrought.  Even  the  notion  of  the  Capharnaites 
involved  no  contradiction  such  as  Archdeacon  Wilberforce 
supposes  the  28th  Article  to  have  condemned.  Their  error 
was  gross  and  carnal  indeed,  but  it  did  not  consist  in  denying 
the  **  outward  sign"  of  the  Sacrament,  but  in  a  conception  of 
the  most  opposite  character.  The  existence  of  the  outward 
sign,  moreover,  was  not  denied,  but  was  asserted  by  the  Ca- 
tholic theology,  as  well  before  as  after  the  Council  of  Trent, 
and  was  as  much  a  part  of  the  popular  theology  as  of  the 
scientific  definitions.  What  is  material  in  the  bread,  in  the 
Archdeacon's  sense, — that  is,  what  is  presented  to  the  senses, — 
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is  simply  the  species.  To  deny  the  existence  of  these,  is  not 
only  an  absurdity,  but  a  contradiction  in  terms,  making  the 
senses  deny  the  very  impressions  made  on  themselves  in  their 
own  proper  province.  Surely  the  dogma  to  which  the  28th 
Article  refers  must  have  been  the  well-known  dogma  actually 
held  by  the  Catholic  Church,  not  an  abstract  absurdity  neither 
held  then  nor  now. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  is  not  more  successful  in  his  attempt  to 
show  that  "  the  actual  worship  paid  to  Christ,  as  the  res 
sacramentiy  is  not  neutralised  by  the  rubric  in  the  English 
ordinal."  That  it  was  distinctly  denied  by  certain  passages 
in  the  English  Prayer-Book,  placed  there  in  the  year  1552,  he 
admits ;  but  he  proceeds  to  state  that  this  was  done  in  de- 
ference to  Calvin's  views,  and  that  Calvin's  views  are  not  im- 
plied in  the  later  changes  which  took  jplace  in  1562. 

"  The  rubric  only  afRrms  that  Christ's  natural  Body  and  Blood 
are  in  heaven  and  not  here,  and  that  no  adoration  is  intended  *  either 
unto  the  sacramental  bread  and  wine  there  bodily  received,  or  unto 
any  corporal  presence  of  Christ's  natural  Flesh  and  Blood.*  The 
rubric  certainly  does  not  go  on  to  state,  as  it  might  have  done,  that 
though  Christ's  Body  and  Blood  are  not  naturally  present,  except 
in  heaven,  yet  that  ^m  supernatural  presence  is  bestowed  in  the 
holy  Eucharist ;  and  that  though  no  adoration  be  due  to  the  bread 
and  wine,  or  to  any  such  corporal  presence  as  the  senses  can  take 
cognisance  of,  yet  that  Christ's  Body  and  Blood,  really  present, 
under  the  forms  of  bread  and  wine,  as  the  inward  part,  or  res  sacra- 
mentis  are  entitled  to  and  receive  adoration." 

The  best  mode  in  which  an  Anglican  can  test  this  curious 
reading  of  the  rubric  would  be,  as  it  strikes  us,  to  inquire  in 
how  many  of  the  Anglican  churches  '*  the  presence  of  Christ's 
Body  and  Blood  is  witnessed  by  the  adoration  to  which  they 
are  entitled."  But  the  rubric  is,  on  our  author's  principles, 
false  in  its  amended  as  well  as  in  its  previous  state.  The 
natural  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  are  present  on  earth,  as  well 
as  in  heaven,  after  consecration,  though  not  in  any  natural 
relations  of  which  the  senses  can  take  cognisance ;  and  the 
presence  of  Christ's  Body  is  a  corporal  presence,  though  not 
a  sensuous  one.  To  excuse  this  rubric  on  the  plea  that  the 
adoration  which  it  repudiates,  and  which  it  of  course  at- 
tributes to  those  who  practise  what  it  condemns,  is  simply  an 
adoration  of  the  outward  sign,  or  bread  and  wine, — is  as  poor 
an  excuse  as  if  one  were  to  plead  for  the  Mahometans  that 
in  assailing  the  worship  of  the  Holy  Trinity  they  only  con- 
demn the  worship  of  three  Gods.  The  fact  is,  that  they 
reject  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity;  and,  as  is  the  case  in  every 
instance,  whether  of  heresy  or  unbelief,  they  misapprehend 
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what  they  reject.  For  this,  however,  they  are  responsible, 
since  the  revelation  which  God  gave,  and  which  stands  at- 
tested by  the  Church,  "  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth," 
is  one  which  "  men  of  good  will"  are  capable  of  apprehending 
and  of  beUeving.  If  we  refuse  to  adore  the  Holy  Trinity,  or  our 
Incarnate  Redeemer  in  the  Blessed  Eucharist,  it  is  in  vain  to 
plead  as  an  excuse,  that  we  also  accuse  the  Christian  Church 
of  worshipping  three  gods  or  a  piece  of  bread.  After  all, 
what  benefit  can  result  from  explaining  away  one  passage 
when  the  next  refuses  to  submit  to  the  process  ?  The  Arch-^ 
deacon  attempts  no  solution  of  the  31st  Article :  "  Where- 
fore the  sacrifices  of  masses,  in  the  which  it  was  commonly 
•  said  that  the  priest  did  offer  Christ  for  the  quick  and  the  dead, 
to  have  remission  of  pain  or  guilt,  were  blasphemous  fables 
and  dangerous  deceits."  A  process  of  reasoning  which  could 
reconcile  the  Church  of  England  with  the  principles  of  the 
author  before  us  would  be  equally  successful  in  vindicating 
the  Presbyterian  Kirk  of  Scotland ;  but  it  would  also  verify 
the  statement  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick,  that  the  use  of 
language  was  to  conceal  our  ideas. 

Let  us  return,  however,  to  the  more  agreeable  part  of  our 
task.  To  appreciate  the  degree  in  which  Archdeacon  Wilber- 
force's  work  is  in  advance  of  analogous  works  on  the  same 
subject,  we  cannot  do  better  than  compare  its  statements 
vnth  those  of  the  Nonjurors,  and  especially  of  those  among 
them  whose  expressions  could  have  been  modified  by  no  re- 
maining allegiance  to  the  Anglican  Church.  A  portion  of 
the  Nonjuring  body,  after  much  study  of  antiquity,  had  ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion,  that  the  political  position  of  the 
Established  Church  was  not  more  untenable  than  its  theo- 
logy, and  that  in  its  mode  of  celebrating  the  office  of  holy  Com- 
munion there  were  certain  defects  of  an  absolutely  fatal  na- 
ture. Curiously  enough,  those  defects  were  different  from 
the  deficiencies  acknowledged  by  the  Archdeacon.  The  essen- 
tials which  they  insisted  on  were  four,  viz.  (1st),  that  water  is 
an  essential  part  of  the  Eucharistic  cup ;  (2dly),  that  the  obla- 
tion of  the  elements  to  God  the  Father,  and  (Sdly)  the  in- 
vocation of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  them,  are  essential  parts  of 
consecration;  and  (4thly),  that  the  faithful  departed  ought 
to  be  recommended  in  the  Eucharistic  commemoration.  So 
strong  were  their  convictions,  that  those  who  maintained 
them  thought  it  necessary  to  separate  not  only  from  the 
Church  of  England,  but  from  as  many  of  their  brethren 
among  the  Nonjurors  as  did  not  share  their  views.  From 
their  conduct  many  interesting  inferences  might  be  drawn. 
It  suggests  the  idea  that  an  infallible  authority,  such  as  can 
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only  be  found  in  the  voice  of  the  living  Church,  is  necessary  not. 
merely  to  determine  doctrine,  but  also  to  determine  with  cer- 
tainty what  is  the  right  mode  of  administering  the  Sacraments 
and  of  conducting  divine  worship;  for  the  two  parties  among 
the  Nonjurors  differed  not  on  the  doctrine  of  the  holy  Eu- 
charist, but  on  the  question  as  to  how  much  is  essential  in 
the  sacramental  ritual.  It  suggests,  again,  the  idea,  that  if 
before  the  great  scandals  of  more  recent  times  had  occur  red — 
the  suppression  of  Convocation,  the  Jerusalem  bishopric, 
the  Hampden  case,  and  the  Gorhara  case, — some  of  the  most 
learned  and  pious  men  in  the  Anglican  Church  believed  that 
it  had  so  fatally  separated  from  the  primitive  model,  that  seve- 
rance from  it  was  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  be  in  com- 
munion with  the  *  Apostolic  Church,' — there  must  be  some- 
thing unreal  and  factious  in  the  outcry  raised  against  those 
who  have  recently  been  denounced  as  schismatics,  traitors, 
apostates,  &c.,  because,  under  circumstances  so  much  more 
aggravated,  they  too  at  last  arrived,  however  reluctantly,  at 
convictions  fatal  to  the  religious  community  in  defence  of 
which  they  had  so  long  contended.  Instead  of  pursuing  such 
trains  of  reflection,  however,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
alluding  to  a  circumstance  which  is  replete  with  matter  for 
thought.  The  Nonjuring  attempt  at  orthodoxy  passed  away, 
and  left  no  trace  behind.  After  the  lapse  of  a  century,  the 
religion  of  England  had  fallen  into  a  condition  compared  with 
which  even  the  Evangelical  revival  was  orthodoxy.  Dr.  Brett, 
in  his  work  on  the  primitive  liturgies,  and  in  vindication  of 
the  new  liturgy  drawn  up  by  the  Nonjurors,  expressed  an 
earnest  hope  that  the  example  of  devotion  to  antiquity  shown 
by  him  and  his  friends  might  not  be  thrown  away  upon  an 
age  which  he  asserted  to  be  the  most  learned  since  the  Re- 
formation.    It  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  time  of  liope. 

'*  Having  then  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  and  a  flock  also, 
though  a  very  little  one,  with  us,  we  could  not  but  conceive  we  made 
a  cliurch  according  to  St.  Cyprian's  definition  of  it"  (p.  420,  edit. 
1838).  ..."  In  so  doing  we  have  followed  the  doctrine  taught  by 
many  eminent  divines  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  Dr.  Hammond, 
Mr.  Thomdike,  Bishop  Hickes,  Archbishop  Wake,  Mr.  Johnson, 
Mr.  Bmgham,  ahd  others ;  and  what  is  more  than  all  these,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  itself.*'  A  close  adherence  to 
primitive  antiquity  and  apostolic  usage  is,  he  asserts,  the  doctrine 
of  tlie  Church  of  England.  But  the  four  points  for  which  he  con- 
tends in  the  c^ebration  of  the  holy  Eucharist  can  be  proved,  he 
also  asserts,  to  be  apostolic,  by  a  denionstri^on  as  cogent  as  that  on 
which  we  receive  the  holy  Scriptures.  **  Wherefore  finding  the 
practice  of  the  Church  of  England  to  be  so  plainly  different  from 
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her  doctrine,  we  thought  it  our  duty,  in  obedience  to  our  Saviour's 
command,  to  relinquish  the  practice  to  observe  the  doctrine." 

That  this  section  of  the  Nonjurors  had  at  least  as  good  a  right 
to  separate  themselves  from  a  local  and  national  Church,  as 
that  Church  had  to  separate  from  the  orhis  terrarum^  and 
from  that  apostolic  see  to  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  was 
indebted  for  its  Christianity,  needs  little  proof.  Another  ques- 
tion remains,  however;  it  is  this:  Why,  if  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land was  at  that  time  so  replete  with  learning,  and  if  the  zeal 
for  orthodoxy  was  so  vehement,  both  within  her  pale  and 
without  it, — why  did  a  few  years  suflSce  to  allow  all  this  or- 
thodoxy to  pass  into  the  world  of  shadows  and  legend  ? 

We  cannot  but  believe  that  the  answer  to  this  question  is 
to  be  found  in  the  circumstances  which  constitute  the  essential 
difierence  between  views  at  first  sight  so  like  each  other  as 
those  of  the  modern  High  Churchmen  and  the.  Nonjurors. 
The  period  at  which  the  Nonjurors  lived  was  a  cold  and 
dry  one,  such  as  naturally  followed  the  exhausted  fervours 
of  Puritanism,  and  the  long  debauch  of  Charles  II.'s  court. 
Its  learning  was,  in  too  many  cases,  a  mere  frigid  book- 
learning,  captious  about  matters  of  detail,  and  incapable  of 
recognising  great  principles.  Dr.  Brett  and  his  friends  had 
not,  Hke  Archdeacon  Wilberforce,  traced  the  doctrine  of  the 
Sacraments  to  their  root  in  the  doctrine  and  living  fact  of 
the  Incarnation.  It  was  consequently  in  the  spirit  of  anti- 
quarians, rather  than  of  scientific  theologians,  that  they  at- 
tached importance  to  whatever  usages  connected  with  them 
could  be  proved  to  have  been  ancient.  Where  pedantry  rules, 
the  light  of  great  ideas  is  lost.  Hence  the  strange  inconsis- 
tency between  the  zeal  of  the  Nonjurors  and  the  pettiness  of 
the  objects  for  which,  notwithstanding  their  lofty  language, 
they  in  reality  contended.  It  was  a  matter  of  essential  im- 
portance that  there  should  be  a  distinct  oblation ;  and  yet, 
«fter  all,  in  that  oblation  nothing  more  was  to  be  oflered  than 
the  earthly  elements  of  bread  and  wine  !  Prayer  for  the  dead 
was  necessary,  because  it  was  primitive  •,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  w^as  heterodox  to  believe  that  prayer  gave  consolation  to 
holy  sufferers  still  undergoing  the  temporal  punishment  of 
forgiven  sin!  The  consecration  could  not  take  place  with- 
out a  direct  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  yet,  after  the  con- 
secration, the  elements  remained  but  terrestrial  elements  still ! 
In  the  annals  of  self-delusion  there  is  perhaps  nothing  more 
singular  than  the  insensibility  of  the  Nonjurors  to  the  deep 
and  obvious  meaning  of  the  glorious  words  which  they  so  per- 
severingly  quoted  from  the  early  liturgies.     Take  as  an  illus- 
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tration  of  this  blindness  one  of  Dr.  Brett's  quotations^  with 
Ms  comment  oti  it : 

**  I  believe,  I  believe,  I  believe,  even  to  my  last  breath,"  says 
the  liturgy  of  St.  Basil,  "  that  it  is  the  very  life-giving  flesh  of  thy 
only-begotten  Son,  our  Lord  God,  Jesus  Christ.  He  received  it 
from  our  holy  Lady,  the  Mother  of  God,  and  ever  Virgin  Mary," 
&c.  •  .  ^^  I  see  nothing  in  this  confessions*^  is  the  commentary  of  Dr. 
Brett,  '*  which  implies  the  bread  to  he  more  than  sacramentally  His 
Body,  or  that  the  Church  of  Alexandria  understood  any  thing  more 
by  it,  than  that  it  was  so  full  and  perfect  a  representative  of  His  Body, 
so  expressly  so  in  power  and  effects^  that  it  became  them  to  declare 
and  believe  it.** 

Such  is  the  elaborate  trifling  of  those  who  can  only  con- 
template great  truths  through  the  spectacles  of  prejudice  and 
literary  criticism;  and  who,  if  only  allowed  to  use  high-sound- 
ing words,  care  little  how  far  the  meaning  is  explained  away. 
That  the  word  ^  transubstantiation'  had  npt  become  the  formula 
of  orthodoxy  in  the  early  Church,  was  suflicient  to  make  the 
Nonjurors  reject  the  doctrine  with  a  petulant  and  super- 
cilious impatience,  and  with  expressions  which  proved  that 
they  had  never  taken  the  trouble  of  understanding  the  Ca- 
tholic doctrine  ;  nay,  that  they  confounded  it  with  that  mate- 
rialistic notion  of  the  Capharnaites  expressly  condemned  by 
the  Church.  Had  they  been  deep  as  well  as  learned  theolo- 
gians, they  would  have  inquired  whether  analogous  objections 
might  not  be  brought  against  such  terms  as  '  consubstantial,' 
*  Trinity,'  &c. ;  whether  in  all  such  cases  the  definition  is 
not  posterior  to  the  denial  that  occasioned  it ;  and  whether, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  word  '  transubstantiation'  be  not  simply 
a  conclusive  mode  of  affirming  a  great  mystery  and  pre- 
serving it  from  evasion,  and  not,  as  is  superficially  alleged,  a 
curious  and  irreverent  way  of  explaining  it. 

The  work  before  us  is  one  which  suggests  the  hope  that 
the  nineteenth  century  has  nobler  destinies  before  it  than  the 
seventeenth  had.  With  much  to  hope,  however,  there  is  also 
much  to  fear,  when  persons  of  acknowledged  probity  and  ear- 
nestness find  it  so  difficult  to  face  the  most  obvious  facts,  and 
to  recognise  the  contradiction  between  their  principles  and 
the  actual  circumstances  that  surround  them.  Two  years 
ago  the  Church  of  England  rose  up  like  one  man  to  protest 
against  the  supremacy  of  that  See  to  which  it  owes  its  Chris- 
tianity, while  a  small  minority  only  was  found  to  protest 
against  a  decision  which  practically  annulled  an  article  of  the 
Creed ;  yet  that  Church  is  still  believed  by  many  to  be  the 
exact  counterpart  of  the  primitive  one !  But  a  few  weeks 
ago   an  Anglican   bishop  was  rebuked  by  the  Evangelical 
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Presbyterians  of  Geneva  for  fraternising  with  the  Arians  of 
Geneva ;  while,  just  at  the  same  time,  the  four  archbishops 
came  forward  in  defence  of  an  Anglican  bishop  at  Jerusalem, 
a  living  bond  between  the  English  and  Prussian  establish- 
ments, who  boasts  that  he  makes  converts  both  from  the  Ca- 
tholic Church  and  from  the  Greek  communion !  Yet  men  of 
learning,  who  can  discern  the  slightest  variations  of  doctrine 
amid  the  rival  schools  of  antiquity,  find  it  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  united  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  be  a 
Catholic  or  a  Protestant  body !  On  this  subject  the  book 
before  us  throws  some  lights.  Our  notice  of  it  would  be  in- 
complete if  we  made  no  allusion  to  its  suggestions. 

We  have  seen,  then,  what  is  the  Christian  faith  on  the 
subject  of  the  holy  Eucharist.     Is  the  true  faith  on  such  a 
subject  necessary,  or  not,  to  the  existence  of  a  church?     If 
not,  is  any  belief  on  any  subject  necessary  ?   Does  the  learned 
author  of  this  admirable  work  believe  that  there  is  any  one 
bishop  of  his  communion  whose  belief  on  this  awful  subject 
is  riglit ;  whose  intention  it  is,  in  consecrating,  to  offer  his 
Loi-d,  and  who  adores  Him  so  offered  ?     Does  the  nation  be- 
lieve in  this  "  august  and  dreadful  sacrifice  ?'*     Do  the  poor 
believe  in  it?     Do  the  rich?     Do  the  learned?     Do  the  un- 
learned?    There  exists,  we  know,  a  small  school  of  divines 
who  hold  these   doctrines,  or  doctrines  in   various  degrees 
approaching  to  these.     If  the  language  of  their  Church  in  its 
formularies;  if  that  of  their  ecclesiastical  superiors;   if  the 
belief  of  their  congregations,  the  ^^  pauperes  Christi,'* — stood 
as  opposed  to  their  own  on  the  subject  of  the  holy  Trinity  as 
it  stands  on  this  doctrine,  would  they  not  fly  in  horror  from 
the  infected  piecincts,  and  reject  all  communion  with  heresy, 
even  as  did  the  Ambroses  and  Leos  whom  they  revere  ?     A 
belief,  ail-but  universal,  that  our  Blessed  Lord's  Body  and 
Blood,  Soul  and  Divinity,  are  but  a  piece  of  bread, — a  custom, 
ail-but  universal,  of  treating  it  as  a  piece  of  bread,  when,  on  one 
Sunday  out  of  four,  or  at  still  longer  intervals,  the  shadow  of 
the  ancient  sacrifice  passes  before  the  eyes  of  the  select  few 
who  remain,  not  for  the  sacrifice,  but  for  a  sacrament  sup- 
posed to  exist  witliout  a  sacrifice, — this  they  bear.     Yet  a 
belief  as  universal  in  Arianism  or  Sabellianism  they  could  not 
tolerate.     How  this  conduct  is  consistent  with  the  most  ordi- 
nary reverence  for  our  Blessed  Lord,  we  find  it  hard  to  un- 
derstand; though  to  look  into  the  mysteries  of  the  human 
heart  is  a  thing  as  remote  from  our  desire  as  it  is  beyond  our 
power. 

Do  they  indeed  believe  that,  after  consecration,  the  bread 
becomes  the  Body  of  Clirist,  bestowed  in  benediction  or  in 
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judgment  ?  If  so,  do  they  give  that  Body  to  tliose  who  be- 
lieve the  contrary?  They  must  believe  either  that  they  do 
this,  or  that  they  themselves  stand  debarred  from  Catholic 
communion.  Do  they  indeed  believe  that,  when  Mr,  Close 
or  Mr.  M'Neil,  after  a  sermon  which  denounces  the  primitive 
doctrine  of  the  holy  Eucharist  as  idolatrous,  having  just 
before  held  up  a  number  of  the  Achill  Herald,  illustrated  by 
a  print  of  the  "  consecrated  wafer  and  of  a  Chinese  idol,"  with 
the  motto  "  These  be  thy  gods,  O  Israel," — proceed  to  the 
communion-table  and  repeat  the  words  of  consecration,  they 
do  indeed  hold  in  their  hands  that  sacred  Body  which  they 
have  blasphemed;  that  they  proceed  to  administer  It  to 
those  whom  they  have  taught  not  to  discern  It — a  teaching 
questioned  by  no  bishop  and  no  ecclesiastical  court  in  the 
kingdom  ? 

There  remains  behind  an  abyss  deeper  yet.  Is  that  too  to 
receive  the  passive  sanction  of  honourable  names?  Several  of 
the  bishops  of  the  united  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  belong 
to  the  Society  for  Irish  Church  Missions.  The  missionaries 
of  this  society,  in  their  endeavour  to  overthrow  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Ireland,  use  as  their  lever  the  very  doctrine  which 
the  Archdeacon  professes,  and  which  they  hold  up  to  scorn. 
What  does  he  believe  to  be  the  condition  of  a  soul  which,  be- 
guiled by  their  sophistries,  or  lured  by  their  gifts,  or  alarmed 
by  the  threats  of  local  authorities  acting  in  concert  with 
them,  abandons  that  sacred  fold  made  yet  more  sacred  by  the 
visible  stigmata  impressed  on  it  by  ages  of  persecution,  and 
rails,  in  the  words  of  the  Soupers*  Catechism,  against  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Universal  Church  ?  The  Archdeacon  must  think 
as  a  Catholic  thinks  on  this  matter.  But  it  follows  from  this^ 
that  the  doctrine  sanctioned  by  such  exalted  authorities  in 
his  Church  is  destructive  to  the  soul.  Is  the  Church  of  God, 
then,  the  destroyer  of  souls  ?  Can  any  one  who  realises  at 
once  the  doctrine  of  the  holy  Eucharist  and  his  own  position, 
and  who  realises  also  the  four  last  things — heaven,  hell, 
death,  and  judgment, —  that  judgment  in  which  the  veil- will 
be  withdrawn,  and  that  sacred  Body  and  Blood,  Soul  and 
Divinity,  which  have  condescended  to  dwell  among  us  here 
below,  shall  be  revealed ; — can  any  one,  we  say,  who  realises 
these  things,  remain  in  a  communion  actively  engaged  in  the 
destruction  of  souls  for  whom  Christ  died  ?* 

*  This  article  having  heen  already  too  long  delayed,  we  give  an  extra  sheet  in 
this  No.  to  secure  its  insertion.  The  work  reviewed  has  already  reached  its  se- 
cond edition. 
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The  Shrines  and  Sepulchres  of  the  Old  and  New  World,    By 
B.  B.  Madden,  M.B.I.A.     2  vols.    London,  Newby. 

The  records  of  his  mortality  have  ever  possessed  a  peculiar 
though  melancholy  charm  for  man.  From  the  earliest  ages, 
and  in  all  places,  men  have  been  unwilling  wholly  to  banish 
the  memorials  of  those  who  have  gone  before  them,  to  bury 
their  dead  out  of  sight.  Not  only  do  individuals  seek  to  re- 
tain, as  mementoes,  the  resting-places  of  those  who  were  dear 
to  them,  but  tribes  and  peoples  have  ever  been  equally 
anxious  to  retain  the  sepulchres  of  the  great  who  were  the 
leaders  of  their  nation  or  the  founders  of  their  race.  For  the 
Christian,  the  study  of  the  funeral  customs  of  various  countries 
possesses  a  peculiar  interest;  for  in  those  of  the  early  pagan 
nations  he  can  trace  many  vestiges  of  primitive  tradition  and 
of  a  tiuth  not  yet  wholly  overlaid  by  the  errors  of  heathenism ; 
whilst  in  those  which  prevail  wherever  Christianity  has  been 
introduced,  he  sees  the  effects  of  its  saving  teaching ;  and  in 
the  uniformity  in  all  essential  details  of  the  funeral  rites  of 
every  Catholic  country  is  found  an  additional  proof  of  that 
unity  which  binds  together  the  children  of  the  one  universal 
Mother. 

In  the  work  before  us  Dr.  Madden  has  collected  an  im- 
mense mass  of  information,  partly  original,  partly  derived  from 
various  authorities,  relative  to  all  that  concerns  the  funeral 
rites  and  sepulchres  of  every  nation,  ancient  and  modem.  He 
does  not  treat,  however,  of  sepulchres  alone ;  but  wisely  con- 
sidering the  vestiges  of  ancient  cities  as  the  sepulchres  of 
nations,  and  ancient  shrines  as  not  merely  the  tombs  of  the 
mighty  dead  that  rest  therein,  but  as  testimonies  of  the  na- 
tions' trust  in  and  love  for  those  whom,  because  they  were  the 
beloved  of  God,  they  so  honoured, — he  has  devoted  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  work  to  an  account  of  Jerusalem  and  the  other  holy 
cities,  and  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  shrines  of  Europe. 

For  the  compilation  of  such  a  work  Dr.  Madden  was,  in 
many  respects,  peculiarly  fitted.  Another  Weaver  in  his  love 
of  the  subject,  he  combined  with  a  strong  memory  a  great  in- 
dustry of  research,  and  much  personal  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
jects he  undertook  to  treat  of;  for  he  had  been  a  pilgrim  in 
many  lands,  and  had  seen  many  of  the  scenes  the  description 
of  which  necessarily  entered  into  his  plan.  Moreover,  as  a 
Catholic,  he  had,  if  he  had  known  how  to  avail  himself  of  it, 
a  point  d'appui,  a  true  and  infallible  standard  whereby  to 
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judge  and  measure  every  thing  that  came  before  him  ;  but  in 
this  point  of  view,  as  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  show^ 
his  work  is  far  from  being  so  successful  as  it  might  have  been. 

The  first  nation  whose  modes  of  sepulchre  Dr.  Madden 
treats  of  is  naturally  that  of  the  Jews ;  the  burial  of  Sara  by 
Abraham,  in  the  field  of  Mambre,  being  the  earliest  interment 
recorded.  Then  follow  the  tombs  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
and  an  account  of  the  sepulchres  of  nations — the  ruins  of 
Niueveh,  Babylon,  and  Persepolis ;  the  funeral  customs  of  the 
Hindoos  and  Cingalese,  of  the  ancient  Germans,  Gauls,  Britons, 
Scots,  and  Irish.  Here,  however,  the  great  fault  of  Dr.  Mad- 
den's  work  betrays  itself, — a  want  of  clearness,  order,  and  me- 
thod ;  a  fault  which  is  very  observable  also,  though  in  a  less 
degree,  in  his  later  and  more  valuable  work  on  the  Life  of  Sa- 
vonarola, which  was  reviewed  in  the  last  numbers  of  our  Maga- 
zine. From  his  opening  sentences  it  is  hard  to  gather  whether 
the  writer  agrees  in  the  usual  distinction  of  the  Gothic  and 
Celtic  races,  or  whether  he  confounds  them.  The  order  too, 
or  rather  the  want  of  order,  of  the  extracts  given,  greatly  tends 
to  confuse  this  question  of  races  in  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
Thus,  while  pages  315  to  320  contain  an  account  of  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  Gauls  of  France,  at  page  3:21  is  slipped 
in  an  account  of  the  Germans  from  Tacitus ;  whilst  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page  we  find  ourselves  suddenly  again  amongst 
the  French  Gauls,  and  at  page  327  we  are  again  carried  back 
to  the  Germans.  Moreover,  the  extracts  are  unnecessarily 
long  and  cumbrous.  The  hackneyed  quotations  from  Caesar, 
relative  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Gauls,  have  nothing 
to  do  with  their  funeral  customs ;  and  yet  they  are  not  only 
given  us  in  the  shape  of  a  direct  translation  from  Caesar,  but 
we  are  treated  to  a  re-hash  of  the  same  as  "  extracts  from  mo- 
dern writers  who  have  written  of  the  Gauls." 

In  chapters  19  and  20,  which  treat  of  the  funeral  monu- 
ments of  the  Scandinavians  and  Celtic  Irish,  by  far  the  most 
valuable  portions  are  the  lengthened  extracts  from  Worsaae's 
Danish  Antiquities  and  from  Dr.  Petrie's  work  on  those  of 
Ireland  ;  and  we  cannot  pass  them  by  without  making  one 
general  remark  on  a  point  in  which  we  think  Dr.  Madden 
leans  to  erroneous  inductions.     At  page  339  he  says : 

**  It  is  indeed  impossible  to  read  the  latest  works  of  both  anti- 
quarians (Worsaae  and  Petrie)  without  coming  to  the'  conclusion, 
that  the  type  of  our  earliest  rude  ponderous  unwrought  stones, 
monuments,  cromlechs,  cairnes  and  barrows  is  to  be  found  Ih  Scan- 
dinavian remains.  There  is  an  identity  of  design,  use,  and  structure, 
in  the  monuments  of  both  countries,  yet  the  common  origin  of  them 
is  long  prior  to  the  date  of  the  incursions  of  the  Northmen  in  the 
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eighth  and  nintli  centuries  into  Ireland  and  England.  Tbey  are  the 
monuments  of  a  cognate  race,  of  an  early  age  anterior  to  Christianity. 
It  seems  impossible  to  compare  the  respective  accounts  of  these 
monuments  of  Ireland  and  Denmark,  by  Petrie  and  Worsaae,  without 
coming  to  the  conclusion,  that  instead  of  seeking,  as  our  old  an.ti-> 
quarians  have  done,  to  establish  a  separate  system  of  pagan  supersti^ 
tion  and  style  of  monumental  structures,  distinguishing  those  of  the 
Dane  from  those  of  the  Celt,  we  should  endeavour  to  ascertain  the 
degrees  of  relationship  between  Celts  and  Scandinavians  by  the 
analogies  we  find  in  the  monuments  and  the  uses  of  them  in  both 
countries ;  and  thus,  in  all  probability,  they  would  be  traced  up  to 
one  common  origin." 

Navi^  what  we  wish  to  point  out  is,  the  fallaciousness  of  ar- 
guing «s  to  identity  of  race  from  similarity  of  monuments. 
Races  viddely  different,  but  of  a  common  though  distant 
origin,  and  who  have  similar  superstitions  and  have  attained  a 
similar  stage  of  civilisation,  will  erect  monuments  bearing  a 
general  resemblance :  but  it  is  now  acknowledged  by  all  scho- 
lars that  ^-elationship  of  language  (and  that  not  merely  in 
similarity  of  words,  but  of  structure)  is  the  only  safe  test  of 
a  relationship  of  race.  Worsaae  himself  might  have  reminded 
Dr.  Madden  of  this. 

**  Antiquarian  remains  and  barrows,"  he  says,  "  would  convey 
much  more  trustworthy  information  of  the  past,  if  they  were  in  all 
cases  furnished  with  inscriptions..  From  the  languages  in  which 
such  inscriptions  were  composed,  we  should  then  be  able  to  form 
conclusions  as  to  the  descent  and  connection  of  the  earliest  inhabi- 
tants of  the  North ;  since  it  is  sufficiently  clear  that  men  who  belong 
to  the  same  stock  speak  languages  which  are,  at  all  events,  allied  to 
each  other." 

But  to  Dr.  Madden's  novel  theory  that  the  Scandinavian/ 
Danes  and  the  Celtic  Irish  are  related,  Worsaae  affords  not 
the  .slightest  countenance.  Remarking  on  the  similarity  be- 
tween the  Danish  monuments  of  w  hat  he  calls  "  the  stone 
period"  and  similar  monuments  on  the  coasts  of  the  whole  of 
the  West  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  countries  which  were  cer- 
tainly inhabited  by  the  Celts  from  the  earliest  times,  he  points 
out  the  probability  of  an  early  Celtic  race  having  inhabited 
Denmark.  He  does  not,  however,  like  our  author,  confound 
these  with  the  Scandinavian  Danes;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
after  remarking  that  "  there  are  geological  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  the  bronze  period  must  have  prevailed  in  Den- 
mark five  or  six  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,"  he 
continues : 

"  The  inhabitants  of  Denmark  during  the  bronze  period  were  the 
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people  who  first  brought  with  them  a  peeuliar  degree  of  civilisation* 
This  people  stood,  therefore,  in  the  same  degree  of  civilisation  as 
the  Celts,  and  exercised  as  important  an  influence  over  the  civilisa- 
tion of  the  North  as  the  Celts  over  that  of  the  West  of  Europe.  It 
cannot  possibly  be  imagined,  however,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Den- 
mark in  the  bronze  period  should  have  been  Celts.  If  they  also,  as 
late  as  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  had  mixed  with  the  Scandi- 
navian people,  which  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable,  we  should 
have  reason  to  expect  that  the  present  Danish  language  would  ex- 
hibit a  considerable  number  of  Celtic  words  and  expressions  not  to 
be  found  either  in  the  Swedish  or  in  the  Norwegian  language ;  but 
this  is  very  far  from  being  the  case.  The  oldest  runic  inscriptions 
in  Denmark  are  as  pure  Scandinavian  as  any  other  in  the  north." 

There  is  no  more  fertile  source  of  error  in  ethnographical 
investigations  than  this  habit  of  referring  similarity  of  rude 
structures  to  identity  of  race ;  and  we  are  surprised  that  Dr, ' 
Madden  should  not  have  been  on  his  guard  against  it.  From 
the  days  of  Jacob  downwards,  upright  stones  have  been  the 
monuments  of  rude  races :  buildings  of  huge  unhewn  stones, 
or,  as  we  call  them,  cyclopean  structures,  are  to  be  found  from 
India  to  Ireland :  the  kraals  of  the  tribes  of  Africa  and  Aus- 
tralia, surrounded  with  their  trench  and  hedge,  bear  no  fanciful 
resemblance  to  the  villages  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  (which  an 
old  law  informs  us  were  to  be  surrounded  with  a  strong  thorn 
hedge,  round  which  two  bowmen  were  to  keep  watch  and 
ward),  or  to  what  must  have  been  the  state  of  our  own  raths. 

The  second  volume  of  this  work  is  by  far  the  most  inter- 
esting ;  treating,  as  it  does,  mostly  of  Christian  monuments  of 
various  ages,  in  which  we  all  have  a  common  interest.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  that  in  which  Dr.  Madden  has  acquitted  him- 
self the  least  to  our  satisfaction.  And  first,  we  would  notice 
some  of  the  observations  of  our  author,  with  regard  to  the 
Crusades,  and  to  the  knights  of  the  religious  orders.  We 
have  no  space  at  present  to  enter  into  a  lengthened  controversy 
on  the  subject;  and  indeed  our  chief  difficulty  is  clearly  to 
ascertain  Dr.  Madden's  opinions  on  these  subjects ;  for  there 
is  a  vagueness  and  indirectness  in  his  language,  dealing  much 
more  in  exclamation,  interjection,  and  insinuation,  than  in 
positive  assertion,  which  renders  it  no  easy  task  to  meet  the 
charges  which  it  contains.  Without,  however,  wishing  to  take 
Dr.  Madden's  words  at  their  full  meaning,  which  would  imply 
that  he  held  with  the  Peace-Society  all  warfare  to  be  unlawful, 
since  he  distinctly  adopts  the  dictum  of  St.  Peter  Damian,. 
"Even  in  defence  of  the  faith  itself,  it  is  never  lawful  to  take 
up  arms,*'*  it  is  clear  that  he  holds  the  Crusades  to  have  been 

*  This  19  what  Bargniu^  considered  as  of  heretioal  tendency. 
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^vhollJ  unjustifiable,  and   the  pursuit  of  arms  inconsistent 
with  the  profession  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Now,  as  to  the  first,  we  shall  only  remark  that  the  crusaders 
were  not,  as  Dr.  Madden  represents  them,  **  Christians  battling 
with  all  who  had  not  the  happiness  to  be  ranged  or  sheltered 
under  the  folds  of  the  banner  of  the  cross ;"  but  men  who 
undertook  to  avenge  insults  and  injuries  heaped  upon  their  fel- 
low-Christians, peaceable  pilgrims  and  travellers,  and  dwellers 
in  Palestine,  by  those  who  professed  to  be  at  peace  with  them ; 
and  that  the  war  which  ensued  was  one  of  retaliation  and  self- 
defence.  Surely  it  is  impossible  to  evade  the  force  of  such 
facts  as  these,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Madden  himself,  and  all  be- 
longing to  a  period  prior  to  the  Crusades ;  "  Gerbert,  after- 
wards Sylvester  the  Second,  on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land, 
gave  a  doleful  account  of  the  oppressions  exercised  on  the 
Christian  inhabitants  there."  **  During  the  whole  of  the 
eleventh  century,  the  Christians  of  Syria  were  treated  with 
every  kind  of  indignity."  Nay,  the  very  vow  of  the  Templars 
points  to  this :  "  they  bound  themselves,  by  solemn  vow,  to 
defend  pilgrims  and  the  public  roads  from  robbers  an4  men  of 
blood."  Embassies  and  remonstrances  had  proved  unavailing, 
and  at  length  the  wars  of  the  crusades  began. 

Unless,  then,  we  are  to  hold  that  Lord  Palmerston  is  not 
justified  in  remonstrating  against  injustice  .  done  to  British 
subjects  in  foreign  countries;  unless  the  seizure  of  British 
subjects  and  their  goods  by  the  first  Consul  of  France  was 
,  not  a  lawful  cause  of  war ;  unless  the  bombarding  of  Algiers,  in 
reprisal  for  the  attacks  of  Algerine  pirates,  was  a  massacre ; 
the  Crusades  were  justified  by  every  principle  of  international 
law.  Nay,  it  happens  that  a  case  in  point  occurs  in  Europe 
at  this  minute.  All  the  diplomatists  and  publicists  of  Europe 
agree,  that  had  the  Sublime  Porte  oppressed  the  Greek  Chris- 
tians in  its  dominions,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  would  be  justi- 
fied in  interfering  for  their  protection ;  and  the  case  of  Turkey 
was,  not  that  such  interference  would  be  unlawful,  but  that 
no  such 'oppression  had  existed. 

As  to  the  second  point,  the  character  of  the  religious 
orders  of  knighthood.  Dr.  Madden  asks,  "  Was  it  not  impious 
to  invest  a  band  of  soldiers  with  a  sacerdotal  character — to 
send  forth  bands  of  Christians,  bound  by  monastic  rule  to  do 
works  of  mercy  and  piety,  armed  with  deadly  weapons,  to 
battle  with  all  who  had  not  the  happiness  to  be  ranged  or 
sheltered  under  the  folds  of  the  banner  of  the  cross  ?"  (p.  193). 
The  fallacy  of  the  latter  part  of  this  sentence  we  have  already 
exposed ;  the  first  part  is  simply  a  misstatement  of  facts.  The 
Templars  or  other  knights  were  not  properly  invested  with  any 
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sacerdotal  character  at  all.  They  were  knights  who  devoted 
themselves  to  serving  the  state,  in  "  defending  pilgrims  and 
the  public  roads  from  robbers  and  men  of  bldod,"  and  in  its 
lawful  wars ;  and  who  at  the  same  time  bound  themselves  by 
vow  to  observe  the  evangelical  counsels.  Unless  all  war  be 
wholly  unlawful,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  Christian  en- 
gaged in  it  from  seeking  to  save  his  soul  by  prayer  and  exer- 
cises of  piety.     Dr.  Madden,  indeed,  says  ironically, 

"These  warriors  and  monastic  men  at  once  were  required  to  do  the 
fighting  work  of  the  state,  to  slay  and  expose  themselves  to  be  slain, 
to  spend  no  small  portion  of  their  lives  in  camps,  trenches,  strong- 
holds ;  in  fighting,  destroying,  mutilating,  and  massacring  heathens 
by  sea  and  land  ;  and  at  the  same  time  were  expected  to  be  meek, 
humble,  charitable,  devout,  contemners  of  the  world,  despisers  of 
riches,  faithful  to  their  monastic  vows,  strict  observers  of  that  rule 
of  theirs  that  was  analogous  to  St.  Augustine*s.*' 

Does  Dr.  Madden  mean  to  say  that  all  soldiers  are  neces- 
sarily heathens,  or  worse  ?  that  a  Christian  cannot  fight  for 
his  country,  and  save  his  soul?  does  he  mean  to  condemn 
those  Catholic  soldiers,  who  in  all  ages — ay,  and  now  in  our 
own  armies — mindful  of  the  uncertainty  of  life,  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  struggle  by  prayer  and  the  holy  sacraments  ? 
If  not,  his  words  are  idle  and  devoid  of  meaning.  Soldiers 
there  must  be ;  and  it  is  well  that,  as  they  are  exposed  to 
more  dangers  than  other  men,  they  should  be  even  better  pre- 
pared than  others  are,  by  exercises  of  piety  and  the  sacraments, 
for  their  latter  end.  Elsewhere,  Dr.  Madden  sneers  at  the 
idea  of  men  in  camps  observing  a  vow  of  chastity :  this  is  a 
subject  which,  to  the  Protestant  and  the  unbeliever,  is  indeed 
foolishness  and  a  derision,  but  which  it  is  most  painful  to  hear 
spoken  of  in  such  a  tone  by  any  Catholic.  Men  in  camps, 
whether  bound  by  vow  or  not,  cannot  live  as  married  men : 
does  Dr.  Madden  then  imagine  that  all  Catholic  soldiers  and 
officers  throughout  the  world  live  in  sin  ?  Let  him  inquire  of 
thpse  who  know,  and  they  will  tell  him  that  to  hundreds,  even 
in  our  own  army,  this  enforced  continency,  rightly  observed, 
is  a  source  of  great  merit.  As  to  his  other  charges  against 
the  knights,  they  are  little  more  than  branches  of  the  above. 
He  says,  indeed,  that  the  riches  of  the  order  was  unquestion- 
ably a  crime,  in  the  case  of  religious  men  under  vows  of  po- 
verty. But  their  voto  obliged  them  to  personal  poverty,  not 
to  refuse  riches  given  for  the  support  of  the  order ;  and  although 
a  breach  of  their  vow  would  unquestionably  have  been  a  crime, 
an  infringement  of  Dr.  Madden's  ideas  of  propriety  can  hardly 
amount  to  one.  In  like  manner,  he  repeats  three  times  a 
mistranslation  of  a  panegyric  on  them  by  Jacob  de  Vitriaco, 
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in  order  to  enforce  the  bad  character  which  he  is  anxious  to 
affix  to  them«  That  writer  had  contrasted  their  gentleness 
and  piety  in  peace  with  their  valour  in  war ;  and  described 
them  as  *'  leones  in  bello,  milites  experti,  inimicis  Christi  duri 
et  feroces'^  This  last  word,  in  order  to  point  a  period,  Dr. 
Madden  translates  ^^  ferocious,'^'  As  well  might  he  translate 
Horace's  celebrated  panegyric  on  Cato,  "  prtBter  atrocem  ani^ 
mum  Catonis"  "  save  the  atrocious  mind  of  Cato,"  Indeed 
this  desire  to  round  a  period,  or  cap  an  antithesis,  sometimes 
carries  Dr«  Madden  rather  further  than  he  can  have  intended ; 
for  instance,  he  winds  up  with  the  following  passage : 

"  Will  the  day  ever  come  when  some  great  Christian  man,  uniting 
the  qualities  of  Pascal,  Savonarola,  Columbanus,  and  St.  Ambrose, 
shall  rise  up  against  the  impiety  of  making  the  divine  doctrine  of 
our  Saviour,  which  He  laid  down  for  all  times  and  for  all  men,  a 
plastic  code,  to  be  modified  from  time  to  time,  to  be  adapted  to  the 
times,  the  prevailing  tastes  and  leanings  of  society,  at  one  period  to 
romantic,  at  another  time  to  warlike  pursuits,  and  at  another  to 
mere  material  interests  ?  When  shall  it  be  boldly  proclaimed,  there 
is  but  one  gospel  for  rich  and  poor,  for  the  people  of  the.  first  and 
nineteenth  century,  for  every  phase  of  society,  for  the  learned  and 
the  illiterate,  for  the  great  cities  that  are  the  centres  of  existing  civi- 
lisation, and  the  humble  towns  that  were  of  old  in  Galilee,  to  whose 
people  the  word  of  eternal  life  were  spoken  by  our  Lord  ?  " 

It  would  appear  from  this,  that  the  gospel  which  our  Lord 
came  to  plant  on  earth  has  never  yet  been  preached  to  man ; 
and  that,  as  His  spouse  to  whom  it  was  committed  has  neglected 
her  charge,  we  must  wait  for  the  doctrine  of  Christ  until  a 
man  shall  arise,  combining  the  spirit  of  some  of  God's  saints 
together  with  a  strong  flavour  of  heresy,  to  preach  that  truth 
to  which  the  Church  of  Christ  has  been  unfaithful. 

Our  readers  will  gather  from  the  preceding  remarks  that 
there  is  much  valuable  and  interesting  information  in  the 
volumes  before  us,  which  will  well  repay  perusal;  but  that 
there  are  many  remarks  interspersed  which  a  Catholic  cannot 
read  without  deep  pain, — pain  all  the  more  keenly  felt,  because 
the  remarks  which  occasion  it  proceed  from  a  Catholic  pen. 
In  addition  to  the  passages  of  this  character  that  have  been 
already  quoted,  we  would  add  the  following,  referring  to  the 
well-known  author  of  Tancredus : — "  Carnage  and  devastation 
in  any  age,  with  all  due  deference  to  the  descendant  of  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby,  are  not  the  ways  of  showing  that  the  Sa- 
viour of  the  world  is  dear  to  us."  Here  a  most  atrocious 
charge  is  insinuated  against  Mr.  Digby;  namely,  that  he 
holds  that  carnage  and  devastation  are  the  ways  of  showing 
the  Saviour  to  be  dear  to  us ;  a  charge  from  which  we  are  sure 
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Dn  Madden  is  too  chivalrous  to  shrink,  on  the  pretext  of  an 
attorney  in  an  action  for  libel,  that  it  is  not  formally  stated. 
And  what  foundation  is  there  for  the  charge  ?  In  the  very 
pass^e  he  himself  quotes,  Mr.  Digby,  in  referring  to  the 
storming  of  Jerusalem,  says,  '' humanity  shudders  at  such 
scenes."  But  the  charge  against  the  illustrious  author  of 
Mores  Catholici  and  Compitum  is  only  the  vehicle  of  a  similar 
charge  against  the  crusaders ;  and  we  believe  that  it  is  as  well 
deserved  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  That  many  of  the 
crusaders  were  guilty  of  acts  of  cruelty,  we  may  admit;  that 
any,  much  less  all,  deemed  such  atrocities  the  best  way  of 
showing  that  the  Saviour  was  dear  to  them,  we  do  not  believe ; 
and  Dr.  Madden  has  not  produced  a  single  authority  to  prove  it. 
But  this  is  only  a  specimen  of  that  temper  which  runs 
more  or  less  throughout  the  whole  book,  that  pseudo-liberality 
of  certain  Catholics  which  consists  in  being  zealous  to  find 
fault  and  ready  to  condemn  any  thing  or  person  that  is  Ca* 
tholic,  whilst  the  gravest  faults  of  others  meet  with  scarcely  a 
word  of  blame.  True  impartiality  does  not  consist  in  always 
taking  part  against  those  of  ones  own  religion  or  country; 
but  in  holding  an  even  balance,  and  weighing  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  all  in  the  same  scales.  We  are  willing  to  believe 
the  passage  in  which  Dr.  M.  speaks  of  "  the  superstitions  that 
are  practised  by  the  priests  of  the  several  persuasions"  in 
Jerusalem  (words  which,  taken  strictly,  include  of  course 
those  of  his  own  religion),  to  be  only  a  slip  of  the  pen;  but 
in  the  appendix  to  the  first  volume  he  repeats  without  a  re- 
mark the  ignorant  calumny  of  Sandys  on  the  Maronite  Ca- 
tholics; a  fault  the  more  inexcusable,  as  attention  has  so 
lately  been  drawn  to  the  subject  by  the  persecution  of  the 
Druses  and  the  writings  of  various  Catholic  missionaries  from 
Mount  Libanus.*  He  is  eloquent  on  the  pride,  covetousness, 
lust  of  land  and  gold,  love  of  power,  hardness  of  heart,  cruelty 
and  intolerance  which  the  possession  of  wealth  engenders  in 
churchmen;  but  when  he  narrates  how  the  church  of  St. 
Genevieve  of  Paris  (the  Pantheon)  "  was  converted  into  a 
temple  dedicated  to  glory,  and  a  place  of  burial  for  the  re- 
mains of  great  men,"  he  has  not  a  word  of  blame.  In  like 
manner,  he  is  eloquently  indignant  in  speaking  of  the  tomb  of 
Cardinal  Richelieu.  He  says,  "  the  inscription  on  this  monu- 
ment is  one  of  the  most  nauseous  displays  of  mortuary  lauda- 
tion, the  most  revolting  exhibition  of  perverted  notions  of 
Christian  morals,  the  most  erroneous  ideas  of  the  requisites  for 
the  sacerdotal  office,  and  the  qualities  that  are  essential  to 
Christian  heroism,  that  are  perhaps  to  be  found  in  any  epitaph 
•  See  the  recent  volomeB  of  AnsaU  of  the  Faith. 
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throughout  Christendom."  Grave  cliarges  truly ;  and  so  our 
author  evidently  feels,  and  he  proceeds  to  prove  them  by  quota- 
tions from  this  dreadful  epitaph.  The  "  nauseous  flattery"  is 
proved  by  the  fact,  that "  the  enumeration  of  his  titles  of  honour 
is  a  task  that  wearies  the  mind ;  *'  the  perverted  notions  of  Chris- 
tian morals  and  of  the  requisites  for  the  sacerdotal  office,  and 
qualities  of  Christian  heroism,  are  proved  by  the  epitaph  telling 
the  reader  that  the  Cardinal  was  '*  grand  en  naissance,  grand 
en  esprit,  grand  en  sagesse,  grand  en  science^  grand  en  courage, 
grand  en  fortune,  mais  plus  grand  en  piete/*  by  its  telling 
forth  "  the  glory  of  his  works  of  piety  for  instruction.  Chris- 
tian perfection,  and  the  conversions  of  heretics,  which  sur- 
passed the  glory  of  his  conquests;"  and  that  "he  came  to  the 
end  of  his  career  with  joy,  because  he  saw  the  crowns  that  are 
immortal."  Why,  if  the  Cardinal  deserves  not  all  the  praises 
of  his  panegyrist,  it  seems  to  us,  that  at  least  they  hardly  prove 
that  he  had  not  a  correct  idea  of  what  the  object  of  his  praises 
ought  to  have  been.  Dr.  Madden,  however,  is  determined  to 
demolish  the  character  not  only  of  his  paneeryrist,  but  of  the 
Cardinal,  and  he  does  it  by  one  touch.  **The  great  piety,** 
he  says  ironically,  "of  a  priest-politician,  who  expended  in 
pompous  works  more  than  ten  millions,  says  the  Abbe  Richard, 
and  ^  plus  de  dix  millions,'  he  adds,  in  embellishing  the  castle 
of  Richelieu!"  He  forgets,  however,  to  tell  us  that  what 
he  designates  ''pompous  works"  comprised  the  foundation 
of  such  institutions  as  hospitals  and  schools.  Whilst,  how- 
ever, the  extravagance  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  excites  his  un- 
measured indignation,  he  is  equally  unbounded  in  bis  admira- 
tion of  the  cynical  Pascal,  whom  he  designates  **  the  most 
profound  thinker  of  any  age  since  divine  inspiration  ceased 
to  be  manifested ; "  and  his  tomb  he  calls  "  the  venerable 
shrine  of  a  gifted  being  of  exalted  intelligence."  After 
this,  we  are  not  surprised  that  he  unhesitatingly  pronounces 
that  the  author  of  Tom  Jones  went  straight  to  heaven ;  and 
that  whilst  loading  his  pages  with  a  fulsome  panegyric  on 
Cosmo  de'  Medici,  the  destroyer  at  once  of  the  liberty  and  the 
morals  of  his  country,  he  has  not  a  word  of  praise  for  the 
great  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  the  upholder  of  the  poor  and 
oppressed,  and  the  terror  of  the  licentious  and  tyrannical 
nobles  of  his  native  land. 

Moreover,  there  are  some  passages  with  which  yet  graver 
fiiult  may  be  found:  we  mean  those  in  which  Catholic  doc- 
trines are,  at  least  impliedly,  misstated.  Thus,  in  one  place, 
(vol.  ii.  p.  165),  he  says,  "  there  can  be  no  question  that  mur- 
ders and  depredations  of  great  atrocity  were  sometimes  com- 
pounded for  by  a  journey  to  Jerusalem."    And  in  another. 
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speaking  of  certain  alleged  Spanish  miracles,  he  says,  "  many 
of  the  accounts  of  them,  it  would  be  an  offence  against  truth 
not  to  acknowledge  are  replete  with  puerilities,  which  all 
educated  Roman  Catholics  must  deem  it  would  be  no  part  of 
their  faith  to  give  credence  to,"  The  belief  of  the  Church, 
and  therefore  of  all  Catholics,  educated  or  uneducated,  is,  that 
it  is  no  part  oi  the  faith  to  believe  in  any  miracles  save  those 
recorded  in  the  holy  Scriptures;  and  therefore  the  implied 
distinction  of  Dr.  Madden  between  the  faith  of  himself  and 
other  "  educated,"  or  in  the  usual  cant,  *^  enlightened"  Catho- 
lics, and  their  poorer  and  more  blessed  brethren  in  the  Church, 
is  unnecessary  and  unfounded.  In  the  appendix,  in  reference 
to  the  alleged  miracles  of  the  Deacon  Paris,  there  is  a  sentence 
which  would  appear  to  lead  to  a  conclusion,  which  we  are  sure 
Dr.  Madden  cannot  have  intended ;  namely,  that  God  works 
miracles  indifferently  through  the  agency  of  benevolent  men 
without  regard  to  their  belief;  forgetting  that  our  Lord  Him- 
self appealed  to  miracles  as  the  proof  of  the  truth  of  doctrine, 
and  said,  "  The  signs  that  I  do,  those  that  believe  in  Me  shall 
do,  and  greater  signs  also." 

But  perhaps  tFie  most  extraordinary  and  most  painful 
passage  of  all  that  we  have  met  with,  is  one  in  which,  speaking 
of  St.  Teresa,  our  author  suggests  that  the  state  of  spiritual 
dryness  and  desolation  sometimes  experienced  by  holy  per- 
sons may  be  explained,  not  by  the  effect  of  the  grace  of  God 
upon  the  soul,  but  "by  the  phenomena  of  animal  magnetism.'' 
We  cannot  trust  ourselves  to  speak  of  a  theory  which  would 
make  the  love  of  God  and  horror  of  sin  depend  upon  the  mag- 
netic state  of  our  bodies,  which  would  teach  us  to  seek  con- 
trition and  repentance  not  in  prayer,  but  in  electro-biology ; 
and  would  interpret  the  inspired  words'of  the  Psalmist,  "  De- 
reliquit  me  virtus  mea;  spiritus  meus  conturbatus  est  intra 
me;  anima  mea  sicut  terra  sine  aqua  tibiy*  as  referring  to  pe- 
culiar conditions  of  the  magnetic  state.  Such  errors  as  these 
we  trust  Dr.  Madden  will  remedy  in  future  editions;  and 
when  doing  so,  he  may  correct  also  an  historical  mistake  into 
which  he  has  fallen  at  p.  565,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
"strange  notions  of  piety  and  liberality  of  the  ninth  century, 
when  kings  made  presents  to  churches  of  men  and  women." 
He  seems  not  to  know  that  these  were  slaves  who  were  thus 
emancipated ;  and  yet,  without  referring  to  any  other  autho- 
rity, he  himself  mentions  a  Spanish  writer  who  alludes  to  this, 
and  the  instances  he  quotes  prove  it,  as  they  include  dona- 
tions of  priests  and  deacons ;  and  the  canons  of  the  Church  had 
at  all  times  strictly  prohibited  the  retaining  of  clerics  as  slaves 
fcy  any  body,  much  less  by  Churches.    He  may  correct,  too,  tl^e 
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passage  in  which,  speaking  of  the  holy  liouse  of  Loretto,  he 
says,  ''it  still  attracts  occasionally  the  piety  or  curiosity  of  a 
few  persons."  We  can  assure  him,  from  our  own  knowledge, 
that  the  shrine  is  frequented  at  the  present  day  hy  thousands 
of  pilgrims  of  all  classes* 

Were  these  corrections  made,  and  some  useful  condensa* 
tion  practised,  the  work  might  appear  in  a  second  edition  in 
one  volume ;  if  not  auctior,  yet  certainly  emendatior,  and 
might  then  he  safely  recommended  to  the  Catholic  public  as  a 
valuable  collection  of  interesting  and  instructive  reading. 


THE  WAISHDEEING  JEW. 

Chronicles  selected  from  the  Originals  of  Cartaphilus^  the  Wan-- 
dering  Jew.  Embracing  a  period  of  Nineteen  Centuries. 
Now  first  revealed  tOy  and  edited  hy  David  Hoffman, 
Hon.  J.  U.  D.  of  Gottengen,  author  of  some  Legal  and 
Miscellaneous  Works.     London :  Bosworth. 

There  is  something  refreshing  in  the  thought  of  a  man  who 
could  write  a  book  like  this.  It  tranquillises  the  spirits  to 
reflect  on  the  mental  condition  of  the  author,  who,  in  this  age 
of  rapid  restlessness,  could  deliberately  produce  a  work  of 
historical  fiction,  or  fictitious  history,  or  whatever  David 
Hoffman's  lucubrations  are  to  be  called,  in  six  thick  large 
closely-printed  volumes. 

When  the  world  travels  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  a  minute, 
tmd  booksellers'  shops  and  stalls  swarm  with  railway  libraries, 
and  reading  for  the  rail,  and  traveller's  libraries  ;  and  old  gen- 
tlemen expect  to  find  in  the  three  articles  of  a  daily  paper 
a  "  view"  of  all  things  divine  and  human,  for  imbibing  in  con- 
junction with  their  matutinal  tea  and  toast, — the  calmness, 
the  coolness,  the  methodical  preparation,  the  patient  toil  with 
which  these  goodly  tomes  must  have  been  elaborated,  is  some- 
thing bearing  the  aspect  of  a  phenomenon  verging  almost  on 
the  unique.  True  it  is,  that  of  the  six  volumes  promised  but 
two  have  yet  come  forth  from  the  printing-press;  but  we 
doubt  not  that  the  others  are  on  their  way,  and  that  the 
steady  pen  which  has  traced  the  substantial  though  somewhat 
dreamy  pages  before  us,  has  already  advanced  far  to  the  con- 
clusion of  its  labours. 

The  plan  of  recalling  the  histories  of  the  past  in  con- 
nection with  the  experiences  pf  some  imaginary  personage. 
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has  been  a  favourite  idea  with  some  writers.  The  travels  of 
Anacharsis  are,  perhaps,  the  best  known  and  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  thus  to  illus- 
trate and  popularise  the  information  conveyed  in  professed 
chronicles  and  venerable  documents.  For  Mr.  Hoffman's 
purpose,  however,  no  Anacharsis  or  other  ordinary  type  of 
humanity  could  serve.  His  wish  has  been  to  paint  the  his- 
torical and  social  life  of  eighteen  centuries,  as  it  would  strike 
a  living  eye-witness  or  ear-witness.  Fortunately  for  liim  a 
legend  has  furnished  a  machinery  which  no  commonplace 
history  could  have  supplied,  or  ordinary  imagination  have  in- 
vented. The  Wandering  Jew  was  the  very  man  for  his  pur- 
pose. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  well-known  mysterious  person- 
age but  lately  employed  by  the  French  novelist  Eugene  Sue 
for  the  worst  purpose,  resuscitated  for  an  aim  which  none 
but  a  German,  or  one  of  German  extraction,  could  have  con- 
templated, transformed  into  a  philosophical,  well-disposed, 
and  finally  converted  Christian ;  discoursing  at  large  on 
every  thing  that  has  happened  in  the  civilised  world  for 
eighteen  hundred  years,  or  more — ^for  we  shrewdly  suspect 
that  the  said  Jew  will  wind  up  his  discourses  with  a  finale  on 
the  papal  aggression,  Cardinal  Wiseman,  the  Madiai,  and 
Miss  Cuninghame. 

The  legend  itself  is  probably  little  known  in  its  det£^ils 
to  many  of  our  readers ;  and  we  shall  therefore,  before  cri- 
ticising our  author's  performance,  place  before  them  the 
outline  of  the  singular  tradition  as  it  has  reached  the  present 
age. 

The  first  explicit  mention  of  the  Jew  occurs  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Roger  of  Wendover,  and  of  Matthew  Paris,^  who 
both  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century.  From  the  former  of 
these  authors,  as  confirmed  by  the  latter,  it  appears  that  in 
the  year  12^8, 

"  A  great  convocation  of  bishops  and  of  other  church  dignitaries 
had  assembled  at  St.  Albans ;  among  whom  was  an  archbishop  of 
Armenia  Major,  who  had  come  to  England  upon  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
relics  lately  deposited  there  by  the  crusaders.  The  conversation, 
after  a  time,  happened  to  turn  upon  the  subject  of  that  famed 
Wanderer  of  Ages,  then  named  *  Josephus'— the  faith  that  might  be 
placed  in  the  long-known  tradition — and  as  to  the  cause  of  his  ter- 
rific curse.  In  the  course  of  that  interesting  inquiry,  the  archbishop, 
through  his  interpreter,  a  knight,  was  asked  whether  *he  had  ever 
seen  or  heard  of  that  man,  of  whom  there  was  much  talk  in  the 
world,  and  who  is  still  aliv"fe,  and  who,  when  our  Lord  suffered,  was 
present  and  spoke  to  Him.'     In  reply,  the  knight  slated,  that  *  his 
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lord,  the  archbishop,  well  knows  that  man ;  and  shortly  before  his 
lord  had  taken  his  way  towards  the  western  countries,  the  said 
Josephus  had  ate  at  his  table  in  Armenia,  and  that  he  had  often 
seen  and  held  converse  with  him.  On  being  further  interrogated, 
the  knight  stated  for  his  lord,  that,  at  the  time  of  the  suffering  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  when  seized  by  the  Jews  and  carried  into  the 
hall  of  judgment  before  Pontius  Pilate — that  governor  finding  no 
fault  with  him,  nevertheless  said,  *  Take  ye  him  and  judge  him 
according  to  thy  law* — whereupon  the  shouts  of  the  Jews  increased, 
and  he  released  unto  them  Barabbas,  and  delivered  Jesus  to  them  to 
be  crucified.  When,  therefore,  the  Jews  were  dragging  Jesus  forth, 
and  had  reached  the  door,  CartaphiluSf  then  a  porter  of  the  hall  in 
Pilate's  service,  impiously  struck  the  Saviour  on  his  back  with  his 
hand,  and  said  in  mockery,  *  Go  faster,  Jesus,  go  faster;  why  dost  thou 
linger?*  And  Jesus  looking  back  upon  him  with  a  severe  coun- 
tenance, said  to  him,*  /  am  going,  and  thou  wilt'' wait  till  I  return.* 
According  as  our  Lord  said,  this  Cartaphilus  (now  called  Josephus) 
is  still  awaiting  his  return !  At  the  time  of  our  Lord's  suffering, 
Cartaphilus  was  thirty  years  old ;  and  when  he  attains  the  age  of  a 
hundred  years,  he  always  returns  to  the  same  age  as  he  was  at  that 
time!  After  Christ's  death,  and  when  the  Catholic  faith  gained 
ground,  this  Cartaphilus  was  baptised  by  that  Ananias  who  baptised 
the  Apostle  Paul,  and  then  took  the  name  of  Josephus.  He  often 
dwells  in  both  divisions  of  Armenia,  and  in  other  oriental  lands,  pass- 
ing his  time  amidst  the  bishops  and  other  prelates  of  the  church  :  he 
is  a  man  of  holy  conversation — of  few  words,  and  circumspect  jn  his 
demeanour,  for  he  does  not  speak  at  all,  unless  when  questioned  by  ' 
the  bishops  and  religious  men  ;  and  then  he  tells  of  the  events  of  old 
times,  and  of  those  which  occurred  at  the  suffering  and  resurrection 
of  our  Lord,  and  of  the  witnesses  of  die  resurrection,  namely,  those 
who  arose  with  Christ,  and  went  into  the  holy  city,  and  appeared  unto 
men :  he  also  tells  of  the  creed  of  the  Apostles,  and  of  their  separation 
and  preaching, — and  all  this  he  relates  without  smiling  or  levity  of 
conversation — as  one  who  is  well  practised  in  sorrow  and  the  fear  of 
God,  always  looking  forward  with  fear  to  the  coming  of  Jesus 
Christ,  lest  at  the  last  judgment  he  should  find  him  in  anger,  whom, 
when  on  his  way  to  death,  he  had  provoked  to  just  vengeance. 
Numbers  come  to  him  from  different  parts  of  the  world,  enjoying 
his  society  and  conversation;  and  to  them,  if  they  are  men  of  autho- 
rity, he  explains  all  doubts  on  the  matters  whereon  he  is  questioned. 
He  refuses  all  gifts  that  are  ofiTered  to  him,  being  content  with 
slight  food  and  clothing.  He  places  his  hope  of  salvation  on  the 
fact  that  he  sinned  through  ignorance ;  for  the  Lord  when  suffering 
prayed  for  his  enemies  in  these  words — *  Father,  forgive  them ;  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do.' " 

In  the  following  century  the  Wanderer  again  appears 
under  the  name  of  Isaac  Lakedion.  Two  hundred  years  later 
he  once  more  revives  in  the  pages  of  historical  romance^  and 
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this  time  as  Cartaphilus,  and  he  is  reported  to  have  favoured 
the  renowned  alchemist,  Cornelius  Agrippa,  with  a  long  inter- 
view. By  and  by,  on  Easter-day  1542,  as  legends  tell,  the  Jew, 
now  bearing  the  name  of  Ahasuerus,  was  seen  by  two  German 
students  listening  attentively  to  a  sermon  at  Hamburg.  He 
conversed  with  them,  and  told  them  that  before  the  cruci- 
fixion he  had  been  a  thriving  shoemaker.  Afterwards  he  is 
seen  at  Strasburg  and  in  Brabant.  In  1604,  it  is  reported 
that  he  was  seen  coming  from  mass  at  Beauvais.  So,  too,  he 
was  seen  almost  all  over  Europe  from  time  to  time.  At 
Naples  he  was  reported  to  be  a  gambler ;  at  Brussels  he  sat 
for  his  portrait;  and  lastly.  Brand,  the  antiquarian,  tells  that 
as  late  as  the  year  1760,  a  certain  singular  Israelite,  travelling 
in  Scotland,  was  by  some  accounted  to  be  the  Wandering 
Jew.  Of  the  various  characters  attached  to  these  traditions, 
Mr.  Hoffman  says : 

"  It  may  here  be  remarked  as  an  interesting  characteristic  fact, 
that  whilst  the  Germans  and  French  have  always  spoken  of  the 
•Wandering  Jew*  kindly,  and  as  meritorious,  at  this  time,  of  our 
sympathy,  and  even  of  our  deep  compassion,  the  Spaniards,  on  the 
contrary,  in  all  their  legends  respecting  him,  have  ever  regarded 
him  with  unmingled  detestation,  and  as  an  object  to  be  hunted  and 
cruelly  persecuted.  Whether  our  unhappy  Jew  appeared  as  Carta- 
philus,  as  Ahasuerus,  Josephus,  or  as  Isaac  Lakedion,  he  is  always 
represented  in  other  countries  as  philosophic,  dignified,  and  learned 
— not  as  invariably  poor— and  always  as  kind  and  well-bred.  He 
is  generally  described  as  aged  and  care-worn — as  often  having  an 
immense  white  beard  grizzled  hair — rather  tattered  garments — and 
as  being  no  little  fond  of  crude  traces  of  oriental  finery. 

"  We  sometimes  find  our  Jew  represented  as  a  scholastic  cobbler; 
in  which  case  he  is  said  to  have  worn  a  leathern  apron ;  and,  indeed, 
it  may  be  invariably  said  that  the  legend  (brief  as  are  its  chronicles) 
takes  its  peculiar  features  and  colouring,  in  a  large  degree,  from  the 
character  of  the  people  themselves,  or  of  the  age  in  which  he  hap- 
pens to  be  noticed.  In  Spain,  for  example,  he  is  said  to-have  been 
often  seen  with  an  awful  stigma  upon  his  forehead, — which  consisted 
of  a  flaming  crucifix — consuming  his  brain  for  ever;  but  which 
continued  to  grow  just  as  fast  as  it  was  thus  consumed ;  and  hence 
occasioned  him  unceasing  agony — a  fable  in  just  harmony  with  divers 
othef  fearful  things  in  that  country,  which  are  not  legendary.*' 

It  is  obvious,  that  in  competent  hands  the  adoption  of  this 
marvellous  story,  as  the  groundwork  of  a  long  series  of  semi- 
historical  sketches,  might  be  made  the  vehicle  of  a  vast 
amount  of  entertainment  and  instruction.  No  ordinary  qua- 
lifications, indeed,  would  be  sufficient.  The  mere  amount  of 
reading  necessary  in  a  writer  who  would  describe  eighteen, 
centuries  can  be  no  trifle.     Besides  this,  such  an  author  ought 
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to  possess  a  considerable  amount  of  the  faculty  of  discrimina- 
tion, if  he  would  not  weary  his  readers  with  a  tedious  mul- 
tiplicity of  details.  What  he  selected,  moreover,  he  must 
have  the  gift  of  presenting  in  a  living,  natural,  and  agreeable 
form.  Add  to  this,  that  the  Jew  himself  must  be  endowed 
with  some  sort  of  definite  character,  and  not  drag  on  his  fated 
existence  as  a  mere  animated  Annual  Register ;  and  it  is  plain 
that  Mr.  Hoffman  has  essayed  a  task  of  no  little  diflScuJty. 

To  say  that  he  has  accomplished  it  with  perfect  success,  is 
more  than  truth  warrants.  At  the  same  time,  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  a  very  curious,  learned,  instructive,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  readable  book,  so  far  as  it  is  yet  put  forth. 
Its  great  blot  is  its  occasional  controversial  character.  There 
was  not  the  smallest  necessity  for  adopting  any  side  in  relat- 
ing the  events  of  the  first  few  centuries  of  the  Christian  era* 
If  Mr.  Hoffman  had  wished  it,  he  might  have  simply  re- 
peated what  old  books  tell,  and  spared  us  his  own  interpreta- 
tion. But  to  turn  the  Wandering  Jew  into  an  English  Pro- 
testant, and  make  him  solemnly  warn  England  against  the 
Jesuits,  is  really  too  bad  and  too  absurd.  Not  that  his  Pro* 
testantism  is  of  the  worst  stamp.  Sometimes  his  pictures  of 
patristic  scenes  might  have  been  written  by  a  Catholic.  His 
religion  is  of  Mr.  Maitland's  school ;  at  least  so  we  gather 
from  the  eulogy  he  pronounces  on  that  clever  writer's  books 
on  the  Reformation  and  the  dark  ages. '  When  he  does  drag 
in  his  Protestantism,  too,  he  generally  drags  it  in  by  the  heels, 
in  a  mighty  clumsy  and  controversial  fashion,  so  that  the 
reader  who  has  no  taste  for  a  disquisition  on  the  papacy 
between  Pope  Leo  and  the  Jew,  or  for  an  offensive  essay  on 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  may  easily  pass  them 
by,  and  confine  himself  to  Mr.  Hoffman  in  his  more  rational 
and  instructive  moods. 

In  the  volumes  before  us  our  author  brings  his  story  down 
to  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Nero,  conducting  the  Jew  to  all  the 
various  most  celebrated  scenes  in  the  ancient  world,  including 
Britain.  During  this  period  the  wanderer  undergoes  five 
transformations,  at  each  time  changing  his  name,  and  begin- 
ning life  again  as  a  young  man.  Mr.  Hoffman's  account  of 
the  first  of  these  marvels  is  a  fair  specimen  of  his  style,  display- 
ing, as  we  think,  in  connection  with  certain  faults,  a  decided 
imaginative  power. 

"  At  length  the  momentous  night  came  on.  Julianus,  exhausted 
by  continual  watchings,  had  fallen  asleep.  I  remained  conscious-of 
existence — conscious  of  the  heavy  breathings  of  my  faithful  Juli- 
anus — but  my  brain  ivould  often  seem  as  if  it  were  whirling  with 
more  than  the  velocity  of  the  potter*s.trochus— myriads  of  gro- 
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tesque  and  horrific  phantoms  passed  quickly  and  fitfully  hefore  my 
mental  eye — and  my  body  felt  as  if  it  were  rapidly  casting  off  all 
gross  and  feculent  particles :  when  lo  I  I  beheld  these  minute  atoms, 
with  a  speed  truly  inconceivable,  flying  from  me  in  every  direction^ 
as  would  beams  from  a  globe  of  light  I  With  an  extreme  energy, 
these  effluvia  were  issuing  from  ten  thousand  sally-ports,  seemingly 
of  a  now  lingering  and  almost  unseen  life  I  I  imagined  I  could  see 
around  me  every  where,  or  really  saw,  and  with  an  enlarged  vision, 
millions-  of  corporeal  and  morbid  particles,  flowing  from  every  pore 
— arising  into  thin  clouds,  that  must  have  been  quite  beyond  the  grasp 
of  usual  vision !  But  oh,  what  was  my  loathing  horror,  when  my 
eyes  rested  upon  innumerable  little,  misshapen,  and  greedy  sprites, 
guided  by  that  great  serpent,  who  hath  been  named  Azrael,  and  who 
is  said  to  be  '  Lord  of  Flesh  and  Blood,'  and  likewise  is  called 
'Prince  of  this  World,'  all  flocking  suddenly  around  my  grosser  but 
then  vanishing  and  perishing  body !  Then  was  it  that  my  spirit 
seemed  to  be  gradually  sinking  into  a  kind  of  trance  ;  and  yet  with 
remains  of  consciousness ;  for  I  saw  Azrael  and  his  minions  still 
voraciously  devouring  those  clouds  of  noisome  and  corrupt  atoms,  so 
long  as  they  issued  from  my  now  almost  lifeless  and  nearly  weight- 
less body ! 

"  As  these  loathsome  mists  became  more  attenuated,  and  gra- 
dually were  subsiding,  my  trance  proportionately  diminished ;  reason 
was  fast  resuming  its  throne — the  numerous  hideous  little  imps  of 
corruption,  that  had  been  so  actively  flitting  about  me,  now  seemed 
gloated  with  their  foul  repast ;  and  Azrael  was  then  distinctly  seen 
of  me  bidding  them  hence — which  summons  they  all  incontinently 
obeyed ! 

**  I  then  lay  for  some  hours  in  sweet  repose, — Julianus  still  being 
in  profound  sleep  near  me.  My  body,  then  wholly  relieved  from 
the  pressure  of  Azrael,  and  of  his  ugly  host,  became  instantly  en- 
veloped in  a  bright  cerulean  cloud,  redolent  of  all  sweet  perfumes — 
the  blood  seemed  coursing  through  my  veins  with  its  wonted  mo- 
tion, and  was  soon  in  the  healthiest  and  most  reviving  action  ;  my 
respiration  was  like  that  of  boyhood — I  was  encompassed  by  many 
blissful  vision^ — myriads  of  lovely  forms  gracefully  sported  around 
me,  pointing  to  the  celestial  orbs,  and  presenting  to  me  faces  that 
ever  smiled — heaven  itself,  as  if  in  purposed  contrast  with  the  so 
recent  Hades  that  had  environed  me,  now  seemed  within  my  view 
and  reach, — and,  in  the  ecstasy  of  that  delightful  moment,  I  leaped 
involuntarily  from  my  couch,  on  Nisan*s  fifteenth  day,  and  stood 
firmly  upon  ray  feet,  in  the  presence  of  my  former,  but  now  greatly 
minished  and  recumbent  body — a  young  man,  of  precisely  the  same 
form  and  stature,  and  seemingly  of  the  same  age  I  was,  when,  at  the 
valley  gate,  those  astounding  words  were  uttered  by  him,  who,  so 
soon  afier,  was  Calvary's  victim  T* 

What  little  remains  of  the  old  body  is  then  buried ! 

The  next  transformation  is  briefly  stated ;  but  the  third  is 
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full  of  marvels.  It  takes  place  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean, 
whence  he  emerges,  once  more  young,  after  beholding  innu- 
merable wonderful  sights,  and  learning  all  sorts  of  astonishing 
truths ;  and  above  all,  saving  a  certain  cedar  box  containing 
his  autobiography  and  the  correspondence  of  his  friends ! 

All  this,  however,  is  nothing  to  the  fourth  transformation, 
which  takes  place  in  the  fires  of  Vesuvius ! 

"Surely,"  says  the  Wanderer,  "it  was  naught  but  Je^my  that,  on 
a  dark  and  fearful  night,  placed  me  at  the  verge  of  Vesuvius*  awful 
crater !  During  the  four  previous  days  and  nights  I  lay  on  my  couch 
in  the  small  castle  situate  at  its  base — then  experiencing  the  tortures 
of  a  slow  dissolution  of  that  gross  and  outward  body,  which  is  the 
destined  food  of  Azrael  and  his  hideous  attendants.  My  body  had 
already  become  so  thin  and  light  as  greatly  to  agitate  me,  and  seemed 
as  if  now  destined  to  be  slowly  purged  by  the  latent  and  invisible 
fires  of  the  Air  around  me  I  The  atmosphere,  at  first  natural  and 
only  slightly  warm,  had  soon  become  so  intensely  charged  with  fiery 
particles,  and  so  concentrated,  that  these  aerial  heats  of  my  castle- 
chamber  quickly  boiled  and  dissipated  into  thin  vapours  all  the 
moisture  within  me ;  and  my  blood — the  life  of  the  flesh — nay,  the 
minutest  secretions  of  my  bones,  became  so  hissing  hot,  that  all  were 
as  anxious  to  burst  from  their  myriad  tiny  channels,  as  are  drops  of 
water  to  rush  off,  when  cast  upon  some  intensely  heated  and  polished 
surface  !  Nor  were  the  horrid  pains  of  my  greatly  minished  body 
comparable  with  those  of  my  highly  agonised  mind, — hideous  pic- 
tures, that  congealed  my  soul,  were  ever  flitting  before  my  mental 
eye  ;-^vi8ions  devised  by  demons,  and  upon  which  none  but  they 
could  gaze,  were  there!  Sometimes,  the  ugliest  of  them  would 
pause,  and  gnn  vexatiously  before  me,— others  would  flit  by  me 
with  inconceivable  rapidity,  and  with  such  gyrations  as  addled  and 
crazed  my  inner  brain !  The  heat  that  now  environed  my  couch 
had  become  still  more  intense ;  the  whole  chamber  seemed  as  a  fiery 
oven — ^body  and  soul  could  no  longer  endure  it ;  and,  when  in  utter 
despair,  both  were  instantly  endued  with  preternatural  strength, — so  • 
that,  in  this  raging  fever,  I  suddenly  sprang  from  my  couch,  and 
quicker  than  the  frightened  tiger  could  have  bounded  there,  I  was 
upon  the  very  brink  of  Vesuvius'  boiling  mouth! — whence,  with 
maniacal  fury,  I  instantly  plunged  into  the  depths  of  its  sulphureous 
and  raging  fires  I  Oh,  these  were  a  thousand  times  keener  than  the 
concentrated  heat  of  the  air,  so  long  endured  by  me  in  my  chamber  I 
My  grosser  body,  whilst  I  had  remained  there  upon  my  couch,  had 
not  yet  been  quite  dissipated  ;  and  hence,  until  that  should  be  wholly 
dissolved  by  the  searching  volcanic  fires  now  around  me,  Cartaphilus 
was  doomed  to  suffer  more  than  even  Beelzebul  hath  now  to  bodily 
endure ! — for  matter  and  sin  are  much  allied — ^and  this  is  the  deepest 
of  all  the  mysteries! 

"  In  those  intensely  boiling  fires.  Time  was  nearly  lost  to  me : 
and  yet  was  I  not  wholly  unconscious  of  its  passage,  even  whilst  the 
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fiery  billows  were  purging  me  of  the  foul  humours  that  remained, 
— tliese  gone,  I  then  contemplated  the  scenes  around  me  with  but 
little  pain  of  body,  and  with  still  less  note  of  time,  and  of  mental 
distress." 

Forthwith  the  burning  Wanderer  begins  to  leam  in  the 
fires  around  him  all  sorts  of  chemical  laws,  mingled  up  in 
true  transcendental  style  with  various  moral  truths ;  on  which 
Mr.  Hoffman  informs  us,  that  "  had  Ingenhouse,  *Black, 
Priestley,  and  Lavoisier,  together  with  the  whole  galaxy  of 
the  natural  philosophers  of  the  last  half  century,  conversed 
with  him,  their  toils  might  greatly  have  been  diminished." 

In  the  bowels  of  Vesuvius  the  Wanderer  remained  but  one 
short  hour,  when  he  was  shot  up  through  the  crater,  and  came 
softly  down  on  the  light  and  cooled  ashes  of  the  mountain 
cone,  far  out  of  the  reach  of  lava  and  hot  cinders ;  a  youth 
again,  but,  alas !  hideously  ugly. 

The  fifth  transformation  is  by  petrifaction,  the  accompa- 
nying sensations  of  which  process  are  described  with  a  hor- 
rible cleverness.  Here,  however,  we  must  part  with  him  and 
his  experiences,  assuring  our  readers,  that  if  they  can  get  over 
the  Jew's  ludicrous  Protestantism  and  his  somewhat  wordy 
style,  they  will  glean  from  his  *  memoirs'  much  that  is  en- 
tertaining and  much  that  is  worth  learning. 


SHORT  NOTICES. 


Thk  Metropolitan  and.  Provincial  Catholic  Almanac  (Dolman)  con- 
tains a  memoir  of  Dr.  Lingard,  by  Mr.  Tieniey,  which  we  should  be 
glad  to  see  republishedMn  some  form  more  likely  to  secure  it  a  perma- 
nent place  among  the  biographies  of  illustrious  English  Catholics.  We 
have  had  so  few  men  like  Dr.  Lin^ard,  that  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  any 
records  concerning  them,  especially  when  drawn  up  with  the  care  which 
Mr.  Tierney  has  bestowed  on  the  very  interesting  sketch  before  us.  At 
the  same  time  we  could  wish  that  he  had  drawn  his  pen  through  the 
sentence  in  which  he  has  a  fling  (to  say  the  least,  in  very  bad  taste) 
against  a  distinguished  controversialist,  whose  rank  will  not  allow  him 
to  return  such  hits.  Speaking  of  Dr.  Lingard's  able  articles  on  the 
ancient  Church  of  England  and  on  the  Reformation,  Mr.  Tierney  tells  us 
that  "  they  did  more,  in  their  quiet,  unpretending,  unostentatious  way, 
to  crush  the  pretensions  and  dissipate  the  sophistry  of  the  Oxford  writers, 
than  all  the  essays  and  all  the  lucubrations  put  together  of  other  less 
retiring  writers."  Who  this  is  meant  for,  it  is  impossible  to  misunder- 
stand ;  for  there  was  but  one  writer  besides  Dr.  Lingard  who  took  a  pro- 
minent part  in  the  controversy  with  the  Oxford  school.  And  those  who 
hold  with  us,  that  the  object  of  a  controversialist  ought  to  be  to  convince 
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would  never  have  eondescended  to  adopt.  Nor  do  we  thiak  that  Dr. 
Lingard  in  his  maturest  age  would  have  thanked  a  biographer  who 
would  record  with  approbation  his  opinion  that  it  was  a  tryiing  question 
as  to  whether  a  Catholic  historian  should  say  that  **  the  mind  of  St. 
Thomas  (of  Canterbury)  became  gradually  tinged  with  enthusiasm/* 
meaning,  not  a  noble,  Christian  enthusiasm,  but  something  very  like 
fanaticism.  Dr.  Lingard  lived  nearly  thirty  years  after  writing  the 
somewhat  petulant  letter  in  which  this  passage  occurs ;  and  we  cannot 
doubt  that,  whatever  had  been  his  final  opinion  as  to  the  freedom  with 
which  the  great  actions  of  a  canonised  saint  may  be  criticised,  he  would 
not  so  far  have  forgotten  himself  as  to  term  the  question  a  mere  trifle, 
unworthy  the  attention  of  the  Propaganda. 

Of  the  general  contents  of  the  Almanac,  so  far  as  variety,  utility, 
and  general  arrangement  go,  we  can,  with  some  qualification,  speak 
very  favourably.  It  is  really,  so  far,  nearly  all  that  a  Catholic  Almanac 
ought  to  be.  We  only  regret  that  the  execution  is  not  equal  to  the 
design.  In  a  publication  oi  this  kind,  correc<we««  is  every  thing.  One 
does  not  go  to  an  Almanac  for  sparkling  wit  or  spiritual  consolation, 
just  as  one  does  not  go  to  a  volume  of  sonnets  for  Railway  Time-Tables. 
This  Alms^nnc,  however,  blunders  to  an  extent  positively  amusing,  even 
on  a  cursory  examination.  What,  then,  must  be  the  errors  which  a 
score  of  careful  examiners  would  detect !  Take,  for  instance,  the  list 
of  bishops  and  clergy.  We  observe  that  one  bishop,  in  partihuSy 
is  extinguished  altogether;  for  while  Dr.  Morris  appears  among  the 
general  clergy.  Dr.  Hendren  is  nowhere  to  be  found.  In  like  manner 
we  have  to  sympathise  with  the  Jesuits  on  the  loss  of  Fathers  Laing 
Meason  and  Collyns;  with  the  Redemptorists,  who  have  been  deprived 
of  Father  Coffin ;  while  Father  Agnew,  the  Dominican,  who  has  been 
at  Rome  for  the  last  year  and  a  half,  is  comfortably  settled  at  Wood- 
chester.  The  Oratorians  are  peculiarly  favoured.  Father. Dalgairns 
is  invested  with  the  gift  of  bi-location,  appearing  in  one  page  as  resi- 
dent at  Sydenham,  and  in  another  at  Birmingham  under  the  name  of 
Father  Dalgairns.  A  similar  miraculous  power  appears  to  be  possessed 
by  the  Rev."  Bernard  Smith,  who  is  made  to  exist  both  at  Oscott  and  at 
Great  Marlow ;  and  by  Father  Maltus,  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominic, 
who  resides  at  Woodchester  as  Father  Maltus,  and  at  Nuneaton  as  Father 
Maltas.  Still  more  astonishing  is  the  history  of  Father  John  Gordon, 
who  at  page  1 U  is  alive  at  the  Birmingliam*  Oratory,  and  at  page  247 
appears  to  have  died  on  the  13th  of  last  February.  The  clergy,  how- 
ever, ^seem  to  have  a  right  of  some  years'  literary  survival  after  their 
actual  death ;  for  Father  Waterton,  the  Jesuit,  who  has  been  dead  about 
two  years,  and  Father  Robert  Johnson,  of  the  same  society,  who  has 
been  dead  about  four  years,  both  find  places  in  this  veracious  record. 
Now  and  then  some  priest  is  favoured  with  an  aUa^,  "The  Hon.  and 
Rev.  G.  Spencer,"  of  page  122,  becomes  the  **  Very  Rev.  Father  Ig- 
natius," at  page  177. 

Ecclesiastical  titles  are,  of  course,  made  ducks  and  drakes  of.  The 
Cistercians  appear  to  have  elected  a  layman  for  their  prior,  and  to  have 
called  him  Father  Tatchell,  for  no  such  individual  is  to  be  found  in  the 
list  of  clergy ;  indeed,  these  same  Cistercians  must  be  in  a  sad  state  of 
anarchy,  for  Father  Anderson,  who  is  prior  when  page  103  is  printed,  is 
degraded  to  be  sub-prior  by  the  time  the  compositor  has  got  to  page  177. 
From  the  next  page  we  should  guess  that  the  Benedictines  have  not  yet 
settled  the  titles  of  the  superioresses  of  their  nuns,  for  they  have  two 
"  lady  abbesses,"  two  "  reverend  mothers,"  and  one  convent  without 
any  superioress  at  all.    Dr.  Moore,  now  chaplain  to  the  nuns  at  Hands- 
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worth,  is  stripped  of  his  D.D.,  and  turned  into  the  ''  Rev.  John  Moore, 
CanoUj^  half  way  down  the  very  page  in  the  fifth  line  of  which  he  is 
termed  the  '*  Very  Rev.  J.  Moore,  D.D."  His  Holiness  the  Pope  fares 
no  better  than  hii  subjects ;  for  he  has  to  mourn  the  loss  of  three  out  of 
four  of  his  Camerieri  segreti  partecipanii,  Monsignor  Talbot  being  the 
only  one  w^ho  survives.  Seeing  how  his  Holiness  is  served,  Dr.  Louis 
English  will  no  doubt  be  reconciled  to  the  discovery  that  the  Collegia 
JEcclesiastico,  over  which  he  has  been  presiding  for  several  mouths,  is 
not  yet  <' ready  to  receive  its  members/'  and  that  he  himself  is  still 
vice-rector  of  the  English  college.  As  to  mere  spelling,  where  the  com- 
positor could  go  astray,  he  seems  to  have  been  left  to  his  own  fanciest. 
Thus  Mr.  Wheble's  residence  in  one  page  is  said  to  be  *'  Balmarshe 
Court,"  in  another  *'  Bullmarsh  Court ;"  both  spellings  being  wrong. 

What  the  compiler  has  made  of  the  "Catholic  Peerage,  Baronetage, 
and  Knightage,"  we  cannot  say,  not  liaving  had  time  to  examine  it. 
The  first  glance,  however,  shows  us  the  name  and  description  of  one  in- 
dividual who  is  not  a  peer,  not  a  baronet,  and  not  a  knight,  viz.  Mr. 
Thomas  Wyse,  formerly  M.P.  for  Waterford,  and  now  ambassador  at 
Athens;  and  the  name  and  title  of  another  who  is  not  a  Catholic,  viz. 
Lady  Anna  Maria  Monsell. 

Keally  all  this  is  too  bad.  No  doubt  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  insure 
perfect  correctness  in  such  a  work ;  but  if  it  cannot  be  attained,  or  very 
nearly  attained,  the  work  should  not  be  published  at  all.  In  thi^  case^ 
moreover,  the  blundering  is  the  less  excusable,  inasmuch  as  the  publica- 
tion comes  out  professedly  to  remedy  the  defects  of  the  Old  Directory ; 
and  at  least  one  iialf  of  its  blunders  might  have  been  corrected 
merely  by  a  careful  revisal  of  its  own  pages.  We  hope  for  better  things 
next  year,  both  as  to  correctness  and  plan.  The  latter,  as  we  have  said, 
is  on  the  whole  satisfactory,  but  it  has  its  faults.  For  instance,  after 
reading  **  The  Stranger's  Directory  to  New  York,"  we  turn  the  pnge  and 
stumble  upon  "  The  Pope  and  the  Sacred  College ;"  after  whom  come 
"  The  Hierarchy  of  France."  We  are  puzzled,  too,  to  discover  on  what 
principle  he  can  have  selected  the  few  notabiUa  which  he  has  scattered 
through  the  twelve  months  of  the  year  in  the  secular  calendar.  Inter- 
spersed with  the  ordinary  announcements  about  the  sun,  the  moon,  the 
law  terms,  and  so  forth,  we  find  in  each  month  three  or  four  odds  and 
ends  of  historical  chronology,  about  half  the  days  in  each  month  beinjr 
left  altogether  blank.  Here,  in  December,  for  instance,  we  are  told 
that  on  the  10th,  "grouse  and  black-cock  shooting  ends;"  that  on  the 
13lh,  the  **  Council  of  Trent  ojjened,  1545;"  and  on  the  29th,  that 
"  William  Viscount  Stafford  was  beheaded  in  1680,"  seventeen  days 
being  left  without  any  event  at  all,  and  the  rest  telling  us  about  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  and  so  forth.  When  will  our  Catholic 
publications  cease  to  justify  the  reproach,  that  scarcely  any  thing  ever 
appears  from  our  hands  which  might  not,  with  ordinary  care,  have  been 
better  done  ? 

The  old  Catholic  Directory  (Jones,  Richardson,  Burns,  &c.)  appears 
much  in  its  old  shape,  with  one  or  two  additions,  doubtless  caused  by 
the  appearance  of  its  nriore  pretentious  rival,  and  which  it  announces 
in  a  crusty  kind  of  "  notice"  from  the  Editor.  It  gives  more  scanty 
information ;  but  what  it  gives  certainly  seems  more  correctly  drawn 
up  than  that  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  its  competitor.  Never- 
theless, it  has  quite  blunders  enough,  and  to  spare.  Thus,  ishop  Hen- 
dren  is  still  kept  at  Nottingham ;  Dr.  Louis  English  is  still  Vice- 
Bector  of  the  English  College  at  Rome,  the  Collegio  Ecclesiastico  ap- 
pearing non-existent,    A  rapid  survey  shows  us  also  that  a  few  J  esuit 
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and  otiier  priests  are  demolished  with  a  coolness  that  would  charm  the 
Protestant  heart;  as,  for  instance,  Father  Johnson  (of  Bristol)  and 
Father  Collyns,  both  of  the  Society  of  Jesus ;  and  Fathers  R.  Grey  and 
Doherty,  from  among  tlie  Secular  Clergry  of  Liverpool.  By  way  of 
compensation,  however,  Father  George  0*Connell,  S.J.,  who  has  been 
dead  some  nine  or  ten  months,  here  still  lives ;  and  Charles  Cooke,  a 
theological'  student  at  St.  Bruno's,  has  been  prematurely  ordained. 
The  Pope  too  has  vanished,  though  the  College  of  Cardinals  renaains, 
recorded  with  a  few  charming  specimens  of  spelling  in  their  Christian 
names.  We  observe  that  here  also,  as  in  the  Almanac,  two  or  three 
priests  have  the  gift  of  bi-location  assigned  to  them :  the  Rev.  James 
£gan  resides  both  at  Holy  Cross,  Liverpool,  and  at  Sicklinghall  in  York- 
shire ;  the  Rev,  J.  Flynn  serves  both  the  mission  of  St.  Joseph's,  Liver- 
pool, and  that  of  Blackbrook,  near  St.  Helens !  It  is  a  pity  that  priests 
with  such  rare  powers  of  activity  should  not  be  more  numerous. 

The  gem  of  the  whole,  however,'  is  what  is  called  the  "  Memoir"  of 
the  late  Lord  Shrewsbury ;  a  meagre  collection  of  family  facts,  including 
the  epitaph  on  Lord  Shrewsbury's  mother,  and  swelled  out  to  the 
dimensions  of  twenty  pages,  only  by  an  accumulation  of  panegyrics, 
conceived  in  a  spirit  of  the  most  fulsome  adulation.  It  would  really  seem 
as  though,  to  the  writer  of  this  memoir,  an  earl's  coronet  were  equiva- 
lent to  the  nimbus  of  glory  with  which  painters  surround  the  heads  of 
saints.  By  way  of  climax,  he  has  actually  conferred  a  species  of  ca- 
nonisation on  the  object  of  bis  worship,  and  tells  us  that  he  "bestows" 
on  him  the  title  of  "  the  munificent  protector  of  CathoUdty  in  England 
for  the  last  five  and  twenty  years  !"  an  expression  which  we  regret  to 
see  adopted  by  the  present  Earl  also  in  a  private  letter  addressed  to  the 
biographer  of  his  uncle.  We  will  not  do  this  young  nobleman  the  in- 
justice to  suppose  that  it  has  been  of  his  own  accord  that  he  has  used 
this  language :  it  must  have  been  dictated  to  him  by  some  indiscreet  ad- 
viser. But  however  this  may  be,  we  confess  that  it  is  nothing  less  than 
humiliating  to  us  to  see  a  man,  who,  in  becoming  a  Catholic  priest  has 
received  a  dignity  higher  than  that  of  the  highest  of  earthly  princes, 
thus  condescending  to  worship  a  coronet  and  an  ample  rent-roll,  and  so 
blinded  by  his  admiration  of  these  appuitenances,  as  to  be  unable  to 
recognise  a  fault  in  the  individual  to  whom  they  belong. 

Lord  Shrewsbury's  career  was  peculiar,  marked  with  great  virtues 
and  many  good  deeds,  but  also  with  very  undeniable  faults;  so  that 
a  true  memoir  of  him  would  be  interesting  and  valuable,  both  in  the 
way  of  example  and  warning.  In  many  respects  he  set  a  worthy  ex- 
ample to  his  fellow- Catholics  of  the  noble  and  wealthier  classes.  His 
gifts  for  religious  purposes  may,  without  any  abuse  of  language,  be 
justly  called  munificent.  If  they  were  not  always  guided  by  the  soundest 
judgment,  they  were  undoubtedly  unselfish  in  their  intention,  and  that 
is  no  little  praise.  When  the  Protestant  world  scoffed,  and  even  many 
of  his  Catholic  acquaintances  wondered  and  disapproved,  he  published 
his  firm  belief  in  the  miraculous  nature  of  the  appearances  in  the 
Estatica  and  the  Addolorata,  He  behaved  like  a  Christian  and  a  gen- 
tleman to  O'Connell,  after  their  wordy  quarrel  about  repeal ;  and  with 
no  ungracious  reserve  he  made  the  amende  honorable  to  Dr.  MacHale 
for  the  scandal  he  had  caused  by  his  attacks  on  that  prelate.  Were 
all  the  wealthy  Catholics  of  England  to  practise  one-tenth  part  of  Lord 
Shrewsbury's  self-denial  for  the  benefit  of  their  fellow-Christians,  the 
want  of  money  would  soon  become  one  of  the  least  pressing  of  our  pre- 
sent necessities.  His  merits  were  such,  that  we  can  only  regret  that 
his  memory  should  have  been   disfigured  with  the  servile  adulation 
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against  which  we  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  {irotest,  and  which  could 
only  serve  to  throw  an  air  of  ridicule  over  the  liistory  of  any  man,  whe- 
ther peer  or  commoner,  priest  or  layman.  In  every  page  of  the  Me- 
moir, as  it  stands  at  present,  we  have  been  irresistibly  reminded  of  a 
certain  Protestant  epitaph  which  we  once  heard  of,  and  the  writer  of 
of  which,  after  relating  all  the  virtues,  graces,  and  accomplishments  of 
an  amiable  young  lady  lately  deceased,  concluded  by  saying,  *<  She  was 
the  cousin  of  Lady  J  .  .  .  .,  and  of  such  is  the  kingdom  ot  heaven/' 

A  CJironicle  of  Hie  'Reign  of  CJuurleB  IX.  By  Prosper  Merimee. 
(Behtley.)  The  title  of  this  little  work  was  so  taking,  that  we  were 
entrapped  into  buying  it.  Instead  of  its  being  what  its  title  indicated, 
or,  as  we  had  conjectured,  an  historical  tale  illustrative  of  the  time  and 
of  the  terrible  event  which  has  invested  it  with  so  painful  an  interest,  it 
proved  to  be  a  romance  of  the  modern  infidel  French  school,  as  shock- 
ing to  native  modesty  as  to  religious  feeling,  in  which  the  writer  seems 
to  revel  in  descriptions  of  the  horribly  impious  with  a  gusto  as  nauseous 
as  it  is  depraved.  Sparkling  in  style,  abounding  in  adventure  and 
stirring  incident,  and  characterised  «by  that  natvetl  which  is  peculiarly 
French,  it  possesses  all  the  qualities  calculated  to  interest  and  excite, 
and  therefore  the  more  calculated  to  injure.  Nor  can  we  deny  tdaf,  as 
a  **  chronicle"  of  the  time,  it  strikingly  illustrates  one  side  of  the  pic- 
ture ;  our  only  regret  is,  that  the  talents  which  M.  Merimee  undoubt- 
edly possesses,  and  which,  rightly  applied,  might  have  mode  him  one 
of  the  most  delightful  of  historic  writers,  should  be  prostituted  to  pur- 
poses so  mischievous  and  vile.  We  are  sorry  to  see  that  the  taste  for 
this  order  of  literature  is  on  the  increase  in  England,  and  that  the  supply 
unhappily  keeps  pace  with,  and  at  the  same  time  stimulates  the  de- 
mand. This,  we  will  add,  only  the  more  strongly  proves  the  necessity 
of  providing  our  own  people  with  good  and  wholesome  food  of  a  pleas- 
ing and  attractive  character.  As  the  preface  contains  some  interesting 
matter  on  a  subject  to  which  our  attention  happens  to  have  been  lately 
directed,  we  shall  recur  to  the  publication  in  our  next  Number. 

\ 

Theological  Essay s,  by  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Maurice,  Chaplain  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  and  (late)  Professor  of  Divinity  in  King's  College,  Lon- 
don. (Cambridge,  Macmillan  and  Co.)  This  book  is  doubtless  of  a 
high  order  of  literary  merit,  being  full  of  thought  and  well  expressed, 
though,  both  in  thought  and  expression^  it  sometimes  exhibits  too  great 
an  imitation  of  the  school  of  Carlyle  and  Emerson.  Its  effect  in  the 
Church  of  England  has  been  important ;  for  by  its  means  another  doc- 
trine, that  of  the  eternal  duration  of  the  punishment  of  the  damned, 
may  be  considered  to  have  been  shelved  as  an  open  question.  The 
whole  controversy  is  instructive  to  the  Catholic,  as  furnishing  a  new 
illustration  of  the  old  observation,  that  below  the  lowest  deep  to  which 
any  given  Protestant  sect  has  yet  sunk,  there  is  still  a  lower  to  which 
it  IS  tending.  Mr.  Maurice  and  his  party  here  abandon  the  old  foun- 
dations of  Protestant  orthodoxy ;  and  if  they  have  kept  the  fabric  toler- 
ably together,  it  is  because  by  main  force  they  have  carried  it  from  its 
foundations,  and  for  the  present  hold  it  suspended  in  mid-air  over  the 
abyss.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Jelf  and  his  party  do  not  dream 
of  objecting  to  Mr.  Maurice's  treatment  of  the  foundation  and  evidence 
of  religion,  but  simply  fix  their  fangs  in  what  is  only  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  pnnciples  which  he  adopts,  compared  to  which,  his 
doctrine  on  eternal  death  may  be  called  orthodoxy  itself. 

The  primd  facie  intention  of  the  author  is  to  prove  the  orthodox  faith 
(which^  as  we  have  said,  he  at  present  holds  in  tolerable  fulness  for  a 
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Protestant)  against  Unitarians.  But,  in  his  method  of  proof,  he  gives 
up  all  external  evidence  of  its  truth,  and  relies  simply  on  personal  and 
subjective  grounds,  proceeding  directly  from  the  consciousness  and  con- 
science of  the  subject  affirminjr  to  the  reality  of  the  object  affirmed. 
Not  that  he  quite  admits  the  liberal  principle,  that  what  any  man  be- 
lieves is  truth  to  him  ;  in  his  search  for  originality  he  has  hit  upon  a  via 
media  even  here:  "Truth,"  he  says  (p.  312),  "  I  hold  not  to  be  that 
which  each  man  troweth,  but  to  be  that  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all 
men's  t rowings,  that  in  which  those  trowings  have  their  only  meeting- 
point.''  If  all  men's  "  trowings"  are  collectively  true  at  the  bottom,  we 
don't  quite  see  how  individually  they  can  be  false ;  so  we  doubt  the 
validity  of  Mr.  Maurice's  distinction.  Still  we  see  what  he  means ;  it  is 
the  true  Anglican  via  media  theory,  by  which  Hooker  arrives  at  what 
he  considers  a  true  definition  of  the  Eucharist,  by  striking  an  average 
of  the  Catholic,  Lutheran,  and  Zuinglian  doctrmes,  each  of  which  no 
holds  to  be  false;  and  by  which,  before  now,  Dr.  Jelf  has  tried  to  prove 
the  truth  of  Anglicanism,  because  it  lies  in  the  mean  between  Popery 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Dissent  on  the  other;  hence,  perhaps,  his  tender- 
ness towards  this  fundamental  principle  of  our  author.  Mr.  Maurice, 
however,  does  not  look  for  truth  in  systems,  but  in  human  nature;  what 
is  implied  in  the  traditions,  in  the  thoughts,  act?,  words,  and'fellowship 
of  men,  is  the  truth ;  it  is  to  be  sought  within  us,  not  without  us.  In 
his  system  "the  ordinary  methods  of  controversy  are  entirely  out  of 

place; to  argue  and  debate  as  if  it  turned  on  points  of  verbal 

criticism,  &c.,  must  have  the  effect  of  making  us  doubt  inwardly  whether 
the  truth  signifies  any  thing  to  us"  (p.  78).  The  authority  of  the  Church 
is  just  as  shifting  a  ground  as  verbal  criticism ;  in  fact,  all  external  evi- 
dence is  worse  than  useless;  for  touring  truth  to  a  man  from  without,  is 
to  tell  him  that  it  has  no  place  within  him.  But  yet  our  author  does 
not  accept  all  deductions  from  the  consciousness  as  revealed  truths ; 
they  must  be  approved  by  the  conscience,  which  is  the  great  test  of 
revelation ;  priestcraft  has  systematised  them  without  reference  to  this 
test,  and  has  only  founded  religions  tending  to  sacerdotal  aggrandise- 
ment ;  but  a  theology  which  should  explain  all  the  consciousnesses,  and 
at  the  same  time  clear  and  satisfy  the  individual  conscience,  is,  for  that 
very  reason,  revealed  by  God ;  for  He  speaks  not  by  an  external  voice, 
but  by  the  internal  convictions  of  mankind.  Thus,  the  resurrection  of  our 
Lord  is  to  be  believed  because  the  message  ^^must  have  been  sent  from 
a  Father  in  heaven,  because  no  one  else  knew  how  much  they  wanted 

it The  testimony  will  be  weighty,  because  the  thing  testified  of 

is  that  which  all  men  every  where  are  wanting"  (pp.  163,  164).  ThfU: 
doctrines  are  anticipated  is  the  chief  proof  of  their  being  revealed ;  oppo- 
sition to  these  anticipations  would  be  decisive  against  the  claims  of  a 
pretended  revelation  (p.  236).  His  own  reasons  for  accepting  the  Bible 
are  purely  subjective ;  he  receives  it  from  "the  traditions  of  his  coun- 
try" as  a  book  said  to  be  inspired ;  but  he  only  comes  to  believe  its 
inspiration  from  experience  of  what  it  teaches  him.  After  using  the 
Bible,  he  accepts  it  as  a  revelation  "  not  on  the  authority  of  any  Sama- 
ritan woman  or  Church  doctor,  but  because  he  has  heard  Christ  for 
himself,  speaking  to  him  out  of  this  book,  and  speaking  to  him  in 
his  heart,  and  knows  indeed  that  he  is  that  Saviour  who  should  come 
into  the  world"  (p.  339).  Certainly  this  position,  as  it  rests  on  no  ra- 
tional grounds,  is  unassailable  by  argument;  but  then  it  is  as  good 
for  the  Brahmin  in  defence  of  his  Vedas,  and  for  the  Mahometan  for 
his  Koran,  as  for  the  Christian  and  the  Bible,  for  each  man  must  judge 
for  himself  what  is  desirable  for  man.    It  places  Mr.  Maurice  out  of  the 
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reaeh  of  Mr.  Francis  Newman,  but  it  carries  him  within  the  range  of 
Feuerbach's  batteries.  Because,  granting  the  necessity  of  the  system 
for  the  human  mind,  the  need  no  more  proves  that  God  made  this  sys- 
tem, than  the  need  of  the  human  body  for  clothing  in  a  cold  climate 
proves  that  God  revealed  to  the  tailors  and  milliners  the  fashioos  for 
the  year.  "  I  believe  because  man  must  wish  it  to  be  true,"  is  ground 
for  personal  confidence,  no  ground  for  assertion  of  truth.  But  this 
ground  being  once  generalised  into  the  evidence  of  Christianity,  it 
is  quite  clear  that  the  dogma  of  hell  can  no  longer  stand.  Man  may 
well  hope  and  desire  that  the  three  persons  of  the  Godhead,  the  incar- 
nfition  of  the  Son,  and  His  redemption  of  mankind,  may  be  facts  ;  but 
be  would  be  a  brute  to  desire  that  hell  may  be  the  eternal  portion  of 
those  who  injure  him.  Idr,  Jelf  and  his  [>arty  should  not  attack  this 
negation  of  Mr.  Maurice,  but  the  principles  that  conduct  him  to  it. 

Though  a  system,  however,  has  no  foundations,  but  is  launched  out 
into  space  like  a  planet,  suspended  on  nothing,  yet  it  may  be  complete 
and  circular  in  itself.  This  we  do  not  find  to  be  the  case  with  Mr. 
Maurice's  theory.  He  seems  to  us  to  defend  Christianity  by  reducing 
it  to  a  universal  nonentity.  In  the  essays  on  justification  and  regenera- 
tion (pp.  9-10)  he  brings  out  the  theory,  that  by  the  life  and  death  of 
oar  Lord  the  whole  human  race,  and  every  individual  of  it,  is,  and  has 
been  already,  justified  and  regenerated.  Why  not  also  give  a  retro- 
€pective  effect  to  our  Lord's  merits?  Why  should  the  Pagan  of  B.C.  6 
be  worse  off  than  the  Pagan  of  a.d.  40?  We  must  therefore  suppose 
that  all  men  who  were  ever  born,  were,  by  the  decree  of  God  to  redeem 
man  by  the  incarnation  of  his  Son,  at  their  birth  justified  and  regene- 
rate. Again,  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  is  not  connected  with  any  society  or 
church,  but  belongs  to  the  whole  human  race  (p.  376).  What  then,  we 
may  well  ask,  is  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  Church  of  which 
we  hear  so  much  in  Scripture? 

From  this  Universalism  (to  our  minds  nearly  as  absurd  as  that  of 
Theodore  Parker,  which  our  author  repudiates)  it  follows  a^ain,  that  no 
man  can  be  destined  to  suffer  in  hell  for  all  eternity.  If  tne  divine  in 
man  is  strong  enough  to  survive  all  the  superstitions  and  abominations  of 
the  Pagan  world,  what  can  deserve  an  eternal  punishment?  Hence  he 
affirms  that  eternal  death  is  simply  the  contrary  of  eternal  life,  which 
is  the  knowledge  of  God ;  and  that  eternity  has  nothing  to  do  with 
duration — ignorance  of  God  is,  for  the  time  being,  eternal  death.  We 
suppose  that  he  would  also  deny  or  explain  away  the  doctrine  of  original 
sin,  which  seems  quite  inconsistent  with  his  system.  As  may  be  sup- 
posed from  his  assumption  of  the  innate  divinity  of  human  nature,  he 
denounces  as  immoral  all  actions  done  from  unmanly  motives,  such  as 
fear  of  punishment ;  he  seems  to  think  it  would  be  better  to  remain  an 
infidel  than  to  *^  believe  in  a  God  because,  if  there  should  happen  to 
be  one,  He  might  send  us  to  hell  for  denying  His  existence"  (p.  236). 
This  is  the  purpose  which  he  (rightly  or  wrongly)  attributes  to  Dr. 
Newman's  Romanism  and  Popular  Protestantism.  It  is  a  pity  that  he 
was  not  acquainted  with  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  universal  distribu- 
tion of  "  sufficient  grace ;"  this  might  have  saved  him  from  his  own 
nniversalisms.  But  he  every  where  shows  great  ignorance  of  our  doc- 
trines ;  he  says  that  we  hold  Manichean  views  on  *^  fatherhood  and  the 
conjugal  state ;"  and  he  attributes  to  us  the  Lutheran  absurdity  of  ex- 
plamin^  regeneration  to  mean  "  the  substitution  in  certain  persons,  at 
some  ffiven,  moment,  of  a  nature  specially  bestowed  upon  them,  for  the 
one  which  belongs  to  them  as  ordinary  human  beings"  (p.  223).  If  the 
historian  of  ancient  and  modern  philosophies  had  taken  ordinary  pains 
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to  make  himself  ac(]^uainted  with  the  commonest  Catholic  philosophy, 
he  would  not  have  imputed  to  the  Church  this  ridiculous  dogma,  in- 
vented by  Luther,  but  repudiated  from  the  very  first  by  us.  If  he 
would  read  Mohler^s  Si/mbolik,  he  would  see  how  the  whole  anthro- 
pology of  Protestantism  involves  the  affirmation,  while  that  of  Catho- 
licity involves  the  negation  of  this  position. 

The  Young  Christian's  Librcary  (Dublin,  J.  Duffy)  is  in  its  design  a 
most  spirited  and  praiseworthy  undertaking:  and  we  wish  we  could 
speak  with  equal  commendation  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  being  exe- 
cuted. We  have  read  the  first  five  numbers ;  and  have  found  the  form, 
the  type,  the  paper  and  the  press- work,  every  thing  which,  for  the  price, 
we  could  expect  or  desire ;  out  it  is  the  matter  in  which  we  have  been 
disappointed.  The  lives  have  not  been  carefully  written  with  a  view  to 
the  particular  class  for  whose  benefit  they  are  mtended ;  some  of  them 
are  manifestly  translations,  and  not  elegant  translations ;  and  all  delight 
in  the  use  of  difficult  and  Latin  words,  instead  of  the  pure  and  homely 
Saxon  which  the  poor  can  best  understand.  Thus,  if  a  saint  is  buried, 
he  is  here  ''inhumed;"  if  he  raises  a  dead  man  to  life,  he  "  resuscitates" 
him;  Jerusalem  is  the  **Deicide  city ;"  a  crusade  "  eventuates"  badly ; 
the  Church  of  the  early  ages  is  the  "  nascent  Church,"  &c.  &c.  More- 
over, some  of  the  lives  are  far  from  having  been  happily  selected,  and 
others  are  told  in  a  meagre,  uninteresting  way;  we  can  scarcely  imagine 
the  life  of  a  saint,  for  instance,  less  interesting  to  the  humbler  classes 
than  that  of  Pope  Gelasius  in  No.  III.  of  the  series.  The  publication  of 
a  library  of  this  kind  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  and  we  wish  it 
well  with  all  our  hearts ;  but  we  trust  the  editor,  or  editors,  will  seek 
to  improve  these  obvious  faults,  or  it  certainly  will  not  succeed  com- 
mercially, nor  be  any  real  boon  to  those  for  whose  benefit  the  spirited 
publisher  intends  it. 

Victoria,  late  Australia  Felix;  an  historical  and  descriptive  Account 
of  the  Colony  and  its  Gold-mines,  by  William  Westgarth,  late  Member 
of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Victoria  (London,  Simpkin  and  Marshal.) 
Among  the  countless  books  of  description  and  personal  adventure 
relating  to  Australia  that  have  a  mere  ephemeral  interest,  this  work 
stands  forth  quite  as  a  classic.  It  is  not  wanting  in  lively  and  graphic 
description  of  places  and  persons;  but  its  great  value  consists  in  the 
authentic  account  which  it  gives  of  the  history,  statistics,  society,  pur- 
suits, and  politics  of  the  colony.  It  is  the  book  for  those  who  wisn  to 
understand  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  Australian  life. 

A  Lady*s  Visit  to  the  Gold-diggings  of  Australia  (Mrs.  C.  Clacy), 
on  the  contrary,  is  merely  an  amusing  book  of  personal  adventure,  with 
well-told  sketches  of  life  at  the  diggings. 

Mount  Lebanon;  a  Ten  Years*  Residence,  from  1842  to  1862,  by 
Colonel  Churchill,  3  vols.  (Saunders  and  Otley).  It  would  have  been 
diflficult,  for  so  long  a  resident,  not  to  tell  a  great  many  things  worth 
knowing  of  this  interesting  tract  of  country ;  and  it  would  also  be 
difiicult  to  arrange  what  had  to  be  told  in  a  more  slip-shod,  diffuse,  and 
disorderly  manner  than  the  gallant  author  has  done  in  these  volumes. 
Half  the  second  volume  is  taken  up  with  ill-arranged  extracts  from 
Druse  religious  writings ;  but  there  is  no  philosophical  appreciation  of 
their  system.  Ancient  history,  modem  anecdotes,  statistics,  and  de- 
scriptions, are  jumbled  together  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner. 

Old  Enaland  and  New  England,  in  a  Series  of  Views  taken  on  the 
Spot,  by  Alfred  Bunn,  2  vols.  (Bentley.)  The  poet  Bunn  has  made  a 
better  book  than  his  admirers  gave  him  credit  for.    There  is  plenty  of 
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his  well' known  vamty,  and  a  great  quantity  of  Donsensical  reflections; 
but  he  has  jotted  down  all  that  he  noticed,  and  has  given  us  a  jumble 
of  amusing,  if  not  very  useful  statistics  on  all  possible  subjects.  His 
personal  animosities  come  out  racily  in  his  account  of  English  actors 
who  have  visited  America.  He  reviles  Macready,  recounts  how  he 
quarrelled  with  Mrs.  Butler,  and  how  Jenny  Lind  "  bilked"  him.  He 
abuses  Mrs.  Stowe  and  her  movement ;  recounts  the  effects  of  spirit- 
rapping  in  the  increase  of  lunacy  and  suicide;  and  finds  out  that  the 
Irish  peasantry  would  never  emigrate  of  their  own  accord,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  advice  of  "  their  tampering  monks."  The  volumes  are  certainly 
amusing. 

The  Devotion  to  the  Heart  of  Jesus,  Sfc,  by  J.  B.  Dalgairns,  Priest 
of  the  Oratory  (Richardson  and  Son),  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and 
welcome  contributions  to  Catholic  literature  which  has  appeared  in  our 
language  for  a  very  long  time.  It  is  a  highly  scientific  treatise  on  the 
rise  and  progress,  the  nature,  basis,  and  true  object  of  devotion  to  the 
Sacred  Human  Heart  of  Jesus;  and  while  it  treats  this  great  subject  in 
a  way  which  must  singularly  gratify  the  professional  theologian,  and 
afford  valuable  instruction  to  the  student,  its  whole  tone  and  style  are 
eminently  popular.  We  recognise  in  every  page  the  same  glowing  ear- 
nestness, the  same  inimitable  pathos,  which  only  a  few  years  ago  dis- 
tinguished two  or  three  of  the  favourite  volumes  in  the  Oxford  series  of 
the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  the  work,  we  believe,  of  the  same  accomplished 
author.  With  remarkable  modesty,  however,  art  of  the  highest  kind  is 
made  wholly  subservient  to  his  noble  theme ;  his  language  is  copious 
and  elevated,  because  the  subject  furnishes  ideas  which  can  be  expressed 
only  in  such  language,  and  by  one  who  is  thoroughly  master  of  it. 
There  is  an  evenness  and  strength  in  the  style,  a  fiilness  of  expression 
and  illustration  in  the  successive  divisions  of  the  subject,  which  are  very 
charming,  when  united  (as  they  here  are)  to  a  deep  and  comprehensive 
acquaintance  with  the  labours  of  the  great  Catholic  theologians  in  the 
same  field.  Mr.  Dalgairns  has,  in  fact,  furnished  us  with  the  only  good 
compendium,  in  the  English  language,  or,  as  far  as  we  know,  in  any 
other,  of  what  doctors  like  Cardinal  De  Lugo,  and  others,  have  thought 
or  written  on  the  Humanity  of  Jesus,  and  its  relation  to  the  Eternal 
Word. 

He  introduces  the  subject,  with  great  propriety,  by  giving  us  a 
clever  sketch  of  the  history  and  spirit  of  Jansenism,  the  great  theologi- 
cal antagonist  to  the  worship  of  Jesus'  Human  Heart.  Severe,  unscru- 
pulous, obstinate,  and  malignant,  to  a  degree  that  is  qtdte  surprising  in 
persons  who  professed  to  aim  at  higher  attainments  in  spirituality  than 
their  opponents,  the  Amauld  family,  and  its  circle  of  unprincipled 
abettors  in  their  miserable  contest,  have  earned  an  unquafified  and  well- 
merited  condemnation  from  every  sound  religious  mind  in  full  posses- 
sion of  the  fects  of  the  case ;  which,  however,  few  English  readers  have 
hitherto  been.  The  author  then  advances  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  the  Incarnate  God,  under  an  objective  and  a  subjective 
aspect^  as- it  is  worthily  honoured  with  our  highest  degree  of  worship^ 
and  as  it  is  susceptible  of  emotions  of  love  and  ineffable  compassion.  In 
our  opinion,  there  is  no  part  of  this  beautiful  book  more  beautiful  than 
the  whole  chapter  on  the  Love  of  the  Heart  of  Jesus  for  Sinners;  it  is 
running  over  with  tenderest  unction,  enough  to  dissolve  the  hardest 
heart  in  tears  of  penitence  and  reconciliation.*  Those  generous  souls, 
too,  who  are  trying  to  do  something  more  for  Jesus  than  keep  from 
mortal  sin,  are  not  forgotten.  They  have  a  delightful  chapter  all  to 
themselves,  which  must  send  them  on  their  happy  way  rejoicing.    In 
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the  diffusion  of  systematic  knowledge,  re^ardinp:  this  Icftest  and  most 
clear  manifestation  of  the  Incarnate  God  and  Redeemer,  and  in  the 
spread  of  devotion  to  it,  we  read  the  brightest  signs  of  the  future,  for 
Catholicity  in  England.  Better  than  all  else  that  is  good  and  promising, 
because  it  includes  whatever  else  is  so ; — devotion  to  the  Sacred  Human 
Heart  of  Jesus  we  believe  to  be  endowed  with  an  especial  benediction 
for  these  days  of  ours :  and  the  appearance  of  a  work  like  this,  which 
cannot  fail  to  give  it  an  impulse  at  once  enthusiastic  and  lasting,  may 
well  be  regarded  as  a  benefaction  to  every  British  Catholic,  and  to  the 
whole  Church. 

Religious  Journey  in  the  East,  by  the  Abb6  de  St.  Micbon  (Bent- 
ley),  is  the  first  part  of  a  work  on  the  religious  aspect  of  things  in  the 
East,  by  the  kind-hearted  abbe  who  accompanied  De  Saulcy  on  the 
journey,  some  of  the  results  of  which  we  noticed  in  our  December 
number.  The  work,  in  English,  is  published  as  if  it  were  complete, 
and  We  are  left  to  imagine  the  reasons  for  which  the  second  part  is 
withheld ;  perhaps  it  was  not  acceptable  to  the  English  Protestant  editor, 
though  certainly  in  the  part  before  us  we  do  not  see  much  to  offend 
him.  The  good  abbe  laments  the  decline  of  Catholicity,  and  the  blind- 
ness of  Rome  in  dealing  with  Oriental  matters;  names  Pascal  as  one  of 
the  great  lights  of  the  Christianity  of  the  West,  and  propounds  with  much 
confidence  nis  crotchet  of  an  oecumenical  council,  to  which  the  Oriental 
schismatic  shall  be  invited  on  equal  terms,  being  the  panacea  for  the 
ills  of  the  Church.  His  notes  on  Eastern  monasticism  and  the  monks, 
as  the  true  enemies  of  Catholic  union,  are  curious  and  interesting;  but  the 
volume  does  not  contain  much  on  the  religious  question.  He  talks 
about  scenery  and  architecture  a  ^ood  deal,  but  chieHy  about  his  own 
feelings  and  his  **  priest's  heart,"  m  a  namby-pamby  way,  copied  from 
Chateaubriand.  He  is  not  deficient  in  the  ability  to  write,  and  makes 
some  observations  which  cannot  fail  to  interest,  especially  at  the  present 
juncture  of  public  affairs.  The  following  is  his  testimony  concerning 
the  Turks.  "  As  an  upright  and  peaceful  race  they  deserve  our  interest. 
We  see  that  they  try  to  do  right.  They  are  not  wanting  in  ^ood  in- 
tentions, but  in  activity  and  energy.  The  look  of  the  Turk  is  mild,  and 
his  lips  soon  fall  into  a  smile.  He  is  silent,  like  a  man  of  no  ambition, 
no  care  about  the  future.  He  is  a  lover  of  justice,  and  an  observer  of 
hospitality,  like  all  Mussulmans.  His  trustworthiness  is  remarkable. 
In  the  great  cities  of  the  East  all  the  porters  are  Turks  ....  they  have 
never  been  known  to  betray  confidence  ....  They  are  the  most  peace- 
able of  men.  The  Turkish  soldier  walks  quietly  in  the  streets,  as 
uncomfortable  in  his  uniform  as  one  of  our  recruits  dressed  for  duty ; 
you  never  hear  from  the  men  any  cry  or  quarrelling :  they  never  offer 
you  an  offensive  word,  or  a  malevolent  look.  I  compared  them  in  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem  to  good  seminarists,  observing  the  rules  of  clerical 
modesty." 

The  Russian  Shores  of  the  Black  Sea  in  the  Autumn  of  1S6^,  by  Law- 
rence Oliphant  (Blackwood).  A  brilliant  book  of  travels,  the  most  in- 
teresting part  of  which  is  his  account  of  the  descent  of  the  Volga,  and  of 
the  Crimea.  The  author  seems  to  have  coloured  his  descriptions  a  little 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  present  anti-Russian  excitement ;  and  he . 
rather  spoils  his  testimony  by  the  confession  of  his  utter  ignorance  of  the 
Russian  language ;  but  his  revelations  are  startling,  and  if  not  true,  well 
invented.  We  must,  however,  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  we  have 
submitted  sorne  of  the  strongest  of  his  statements  to  a  native  Russian, 
who  owns  their  justice.     His  account  of  Russian  veracity  is  not  flatter- 
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ing>  and  shows  that  the  Czar  has  in  his  dominions  an  inexhaustible 
store  of  diplomats.  "  Nothing,"  he  says  (p.  61),  "  bears  looking  into  in 
Russia,  from  a  metropolis  to  a  police-office;  in  either  case  a  slight 
acquaintance  is  sufficient,  and  first  impressions  should  never  be  dis- 
pelled by  a  too  minute  inspection.  No  statement  should  be  questioned, 
however  preposterous,  where  the  credit  of  the  country  is  involved  ;  and 
no  assertion  relied  upon,  even  though  it  be  a  gratuitous  piece  of  in- 
formation, such  as  that  there  is  a  diligence  to  the  next  town,  or  an  inn 
in  the  next  street.  There  is  a  singular  difficulty  in  getting  at  the  truth, 
probably  originating  with  subordinate  officials,  whose  duty  it  seems  to 
be  to  deceive  yoi|,  and  whose  support  is  derived  from  bribes  which  you 
give  them  for  their  information.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  the  effect 
certainly  is  that  a  most  mysterious  secresy  pervades  every  thing ;  and 
an  anxious  desire  is  always  visible  to  produce  an  impression  totally  at 
variance  with  the  real  state  of  the  case.''  The  priesthood  is  profligate 
and  lazy, — refusing  to  educate,  taking  no  steps  to  convert  the  heathen, 
and  preventing  any  other  religious  body  from  doing  so.  Society  at- 
tends to  hollow  conventionalities,  without  respect  to  the  principles  of 
honour  and  morality  (p.  112).  Serfdom  is  as  destructive  of  marriage- 
chastity  as  slavery  in  America.  "  Our  captain  had  taken  his  wife  on  a 
lease  of  five  years,  at  a  rent  of  60  rubles,  with  the  privilege  of  renewal 
at  the  expiration  of  the  term"  (p.  97).  The  Cossacks  are  overrated  as 
soldiers,  disaffected  to  Russia,  cowardly  in  attack,  barbarous  and  cruel 
in  harassing  a  retreating  enemy.  The  fleet  of  the  Black  Sea  is  rotten, 
its  materials  being  green  pine  timber  and  not  seasoned  oak,  though 
government  pays  the  rascally  contractors  for  the  latter.  The  seamen 
work  on  shore,  and  are  sea-sick  in  a  storm.  Altogether,  if  we  are  to 
believe  the  testimony  and  opinions  of  Mr.  Oliphant,  the  Russian  power, 
as  it  at  present  exists,  is  a  bug- bear ;  but  if  allowed  to  get  Constantinople, 
she  will  hold  in  her  hands  the  liberty  of  Europe. 

A  Help  to  Devotion,  or  a  Collection  ofNovenaa  in  honour  of  God 
and  of  His  blessed  Saints,  by  the  very  Rev.  Father  J.  B.  Pagani 
(Richardson  and  Son).  The  title  of  this  book  sufficiently  explains  itself, 
and  the  author's  name  is  an  abundant  recommendation.  We  need  only 
say  that  the  work  is  divided  into  three  parts;  the  first  consisting  of 
novenas  to  be  used  before  holidays  commemorating  all  the  principal 
events  in  the  life  of  our  Lord ;  the  second  containing  a  number  of 
novenas  in  honour  of  our  Blessed  Lady ;  and  the  third  devoted  to  all  the 
principal  Saints  in  the  calendar. 

Little  Plays  for  Little  "People,  Beauty  and  the  Beasts  by  Miss 
Corner  (London,  Dean  and  Son).  Little  dramas  fit  for  representation 
by  children  have  long  seemed  to  us  quite  a  desideratum  in  our  litera- 
ture; and  we  have  especially  wished  to  see  some  of  our  current  nursery 
tales  dramatised  for  this  purpose.  It  is  now  ten  years  since  we  wit- 
nessed a  very  successful  performance,  by  a  party  of  little  girls,  of  that 
prettiest  of  our  fairy  tales,  Cinderella,  turned  into  a  play  in  blank  verse 
of  three  acts,  which  we  hope  some  day  to  see  published.  The  little  piece 
before  us  is  intended  apparently  for  very  young  children,  and  for  them 
is  every  thing  that  can  be  desired  :  but  we  think  that  boys  and  girls  en- 
tering upon  their  teens  would  feel  the  dialogue  rather  too  meagre,  and 
the  whole  turn  of  the  piece,  as  well  as  the  run  of  the  verse,  somewhat  un- 
poetical,  considering  what  a  store  of  poetry  really  lies  hid  in  these  fairy 
tales.  For  nursery  representation,  however,  the  piece  is  quite  perfect, 
and  we  strongly  recommend  it  as  a  treat  for  the  Christmas  holidays. 

If  any  of  our  readers  are  in  doubt  how  to  spend  half-a-crown  in  a 
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New  Year's  gift  for  some  younff  friends  or  relatives  to  whom  it  is  for- 
bidden to  give  any  thing  Cathohc,  we  can  safely  recommend  them  Cat 
and  Dog ;  oTj  Memoirs  of  Ptiss  and  the  Captain  (London,  Grant  and 
Griffith;.  It  is  a  story  founded  on  fact,  very  amusingr,  perfectly  inno- 
cent, well  illustrated,  and  sure  to  be  popular  with  children. 

Older  children  will  find  great  entertainment  in  a  clever  collection  of 
fairy  tales  by  Mrs.  Bray,  entitled  A  Peep  at  the  PUies;  or,  Legends  of 
the  West  (Grant  and  Griffith).  This  charming  little  volume  is  written 
in  a  graceful  style ;  and  the  scene  of  most  of  the  stories  being  laid  in  the 
middle  ages,  there  is  a  romantic,  legendary  character  about  it  very 
attractive. 

Ocean  and  her  Hulers,  by  Alfred  Elwes  (Grant  and  Griffith),  is  a 
carefully  digested  narrative  of  the  several  nations  who  have  successively 
held  dominion  over  the  sea;  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  most  needlessly 
disfigured  by  divers  "hits  at  Popery,"  the  author  being  apparently  a 
genuine  disciple  of  the  great  Protestant  tradition. 

Oakfield,  or  Fellowship  in  the  East  (Longmans),  is  rather  an  able 
but  absurdly  didactic  novel,  by  a  clever  but  somewhat  inexperienced 
Amoldite,  who  commences  as  if  he  had  Loss  and  Gain  in  view,  and 
was  about  to  show  how  Oxford  was  as  disgusting  to  a  man  of  the  mo- 
dern Universalist  school  as  to  a  Catholic.  The  moral  inculcated  is  the 
weakness  of  all  "orthodoxies  and  creeds  to  satisfy  the  interior  man;" 
the  sublimity  of  the  mission  "to  sow  truth  broadcast,"  without  having 
any  fixed  opim'ons  on  truth ;  and  the  absurdity  of  trying  to  civilise 
India  by  Christianity,  before  we  have  made  good  roads  and  cisterns, 
and  fostered  a  love  of  poetry  and  philosophy.  We  call  the  author  an 
inexperienced  Amoldite,  because  he  still  believes  the  miracles  of  the 
Old  Testament.  We  rather  like  him  nevertheless,  because  he  seems 
in  earnest,  and,  for  all  that  appears  in  this  book  to  the  contrary,  in 
utter  ignorance  of  the  existence,  claims,  and  doctrines  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

Dramas  qfCalderon,  tragic,  comic,  and  legendary.  Translated.  by- 
Denis  Florence  M*Carthy,  fisq.  (2  vols.  London,  Dolman.)  We  will 
not  at  present  do  more  than  call  our  readers'  attention  to  this  valuable 
addition  to  our  literature.  We  can  assure  all  lovers  of  true  poetry,  that 
they  will  derive  great  pleasure  from  a  study  of  these  volumes. 

Narrative  of  Travels  on  the  Amazon  and  Rio  Negro,  by  A.  R.  Wal- 
lace. (London,  Reeve  and  Co.)  This  is  one  of  the  best  books  of  travels 
we  ever  read.  There  is  a  simplicity  about  the  narrative  which  capti- 
vates our  belief.  The  author's  personal  adventures  are  told  shortly, 
and  without  any  exaggeration  of  manner;  and  he  has  made  some 
important  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  geography,  botany, 
zoology,  and  ethnography  of  central  South  America.  His  sketches  of 
the  natural  history  and  society  of  Brazil  are  life-like  and  animated  ;  the 
picture  that  he  gives  us  of  the  corruption  and  debauchery  of  the  Bra- 
zilian traders  is  horrible ;  but  the  shadows  are  compensated  by  the  sim- 
plicity and  hearty  piety  of  the  Negro  slaves  and  of  the  converted  Indians, 
of  whose  manners  the  author  gives  very  pleasing  sketches.  He^  is  as 
little  prejudiced  against  Popery  as  a  man  can  be  who  appears  totally 
indifferent  to  all  religions.  As  a  book  of  simple  information  and  amuse- 
ment, we  heartily  recommend  it  to  our  readers.  It  is,  however,  a  pity 
that  a  book  of  so  high  a  class  should  be  illustrated  with  such  worthless 
engravings. 

Memoirs  of  an  ex-Capuchin,  by  Girolamo  Volpe  (Anglic^,  Jerome 
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Fox),  a  Converted  Priest.  These  memoirs  are  neither  true  nor  well- 
invented.  If  they  were  true,  there  is  nothing  particularly  scandalous 
in  them ;  but  internal  evidence  shows  that  they  have  been  **  freely  made 
up"  for  the  Exeter-Hall  market.  They  tell  us  of  one  Crespi,^  an  in- 
genuous youth  of  fourteen,  whose  only  defect  was  an  innocent  game  of 
billiards  after  Mass  on  a  Sunday,  who  made  his  confession  to  a  Capu- 
chin, and  was  told  to  spend  his  Easter  in  perdition,  for  that  he  was  lost 
for  ever.  Crespi,  brought  up  in  the  Catholic  dogma  that  the  impre- 
cation of  a  priest  is  irrevocably  confirmed  in  heaven,  pined  in  silence  at 
his  sad  prospect,  but  at  last  suffered  his  secret  to  be  wormed  out  of  him 
by  his  anxious  mamma,  who  procured  him  another  interview  with  the 
friar.  His  reverence,  however,  only  repeated  his  sentence;  but  offered 
one  chance  of  escape,  if  Crespi  would  become  a  Capuchin.  The  mother 
was  heart-broken,  the  boy  resigned.  The  noviciate  was  passed ;  and 
its  trials  are  ludicrously  misinterpreted  in  the  narrative.  The  professed 
friar  finds  that  even  in  the  convent  there  are  passions  and  sins ;  his  pure 
heart  revolts ;  and  at  last,  receiving  a  rebuff^  from  his  superior  and  from 
the  Cardinal  of  Lyons  (whither  he  had  been  transferred),  he  publishes 
his  grievances  in  an  infidel  journal,  and  apostatises.  Our  readers  will 
easily  see  that  this  story  is  hardly  racy  enough  to  satisfy  those  who 
require  such  strong  excitement  as  Maria  Monk  furnishes.  Our  Fox 
twaddles  too  much  ;  he  should  have  put  a  dash  of  the  firebrand  into  his 
tale,  if  he  counted'on  damaging  the  harvest  of  the  Church ;  in  divesting 
himself  of  bis  native  russet,  and  clothing  himself  in  pure  white,  he  has 
drawn  very  near  to  the  complexion  of  a  goose.  Whether  the  conversion 
is  unfeigned,  and  he  has  really  put  off"  the  old  fox,  and  put  on  the  new 
goose,  or  whether  he  still  goes  with  a  fox's  heart  and  hide  beneath  his 
assumed  plumage,  of  course  we  cannot  say.  We  can  only  assure  him 
that  his  cackle  is  very  like  that  of  the  bird  of  the  Capitol.  If,  however, 
he  is  only  shamming,  we  can  easily  see  through  his  motive.  We  have 
heard  of  a  wolf  who,  by  assuming  sheep's  clothing,  assured  himself  of 
a  daily  dinner  of  mutton  from  the  fold ;  a  fox  in  goose-feathers  might 
have  similar  pickings  from  Exeter  Hall,  as  Ciocci  seems  to  have  dis- 
covered. On  the  whole,  we  are  willing  to  leave  it  an  open  question 
whether  our  Volpe  is  a  fox  piire,  or  a  goose  pure,  or  the  wonderful 
compound  animal  known  to  the  classical  student  as  a  x^'^^'^'^l)  or 
goose-fox. 

Luther :  a  succinct  View  of  his  Life  and  Writings,  by  Dr.  J.  Bol- 
linger (Richardson  and  Son),  is  another  addition  to  our  already  too 
numerous  catalogue  of  bad  translations;  not  so  bad,  indeed,  as  that  of 
which  we  spoke  at  length  in  our  last  Number,  yet  still  decidedly  bad. 
Each  separate  word  (with  some  striking  exceptions,  however,)  may 
have  been  correctly  rendered  into  its  equivalent  English  word  ;  but  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  put  into  a  really  English  dress  the  endlessly 
involved  sentences  of  the  original  German.  The  consequence  is,  that 
many  parts  of  it  are  almost  unintelligible,  and  nearly  all  very  unplea- 
sant to  read.  The  difficulty  of  reading  it  is  also  increased  tenfold  by  the 
extreme  carelessness  of  the  punctuation.  The  work  of  art  which  forms 
the  frontispiece  of  this  little  book  is  worthy  of  the  pages  which  follow 
it.  A  coarse,  maudlin-faced,  knock-kneed  figure  [not  in  the  pseudo- 
mediseval  style)  brandishes  a  pair  of  keys,  and  looks  very  much  as  if 
she  were  dolefully  giving  them  up  to  the  custody  of  Luther.  Altogether, 
we  apprehend  that  the  whole  production  will  by  no  means  tend  to  alter 
the  unfavourable  opinion  once  expressed  to  us  by  Dr.  DoUinger  himself, 
on  the  want  of  sense  too  frequently  betrayed  by  translators. 
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FOREIGN  LITERATURE. 

The  Abb6  Rohrbacher,  already  favourably  known  as  the  author  of 
a  valuable  History  of  the  Church,  is  now  engaged  on  an  equally  impor- 
tant and  scarcely  less  laborious  work,  Vies  des  Saints  pour  tons  lesjtmrs 
de  r Annie  (Gaume  Freres,  Paris).  At  present,  the  only  hagiography  in 
the  hands  of  French  Catholics  is  that  of  our  own  Alban  Butler ;  or,  as 
a  Frenchman  would  probably  tell  us,  of  Godescard,  who  translated  and 
made  some  additions  to  Alban  Butler's  work.  No  doubt  this  was  a  very 
great  improvement  on  what  they  had  before,  Tillemont  and  Baillet ; 
at  the  same  time  it  was  only  natural  that  the  present  generation  of 
Catholics  should  feel  the  need  of  something  better  still,  and  we  think 
M.  Rohrbacher  is  precisely  the  man  who  can  best  supply  the  need. 
Indeed,  we  suspect  he  will  give  more  general  satisfaction  in  this  work 
than  in  the  former.  For  whereas  students  are  often  disappointed  at  the 
somewhat  superficial  manner  in  which  delicate  and  dimcult  questions 
are  handled  in  his  Church  History,  there  is  no  room  for  a  similar  com- 
plaint in  the  work  before  us.  A  free,  lively,  interesting  style  of  writing, 
and  an  accurate  narration  of  facts,  is  all  that  one  has  a  right  to  expect 
in  hagioWy,  intended  for  the  devout  reading  of  the  faithful.  We  do 
not  Want  learned  disquisitions  and  subtle  criticisms,  but  graphic  de- 
scriptions and  a  truly  Catholic  spirit ;  and  these  M.  Rohrbacher  un- 
doubtedly gives.  We  have  been  very  much  pleased  with  the  few  lives 
we  selected  to  read  by  way  of  specimen ;  and  it  would  not  surprise  us  if 
his  work  were  one  day  to  find  an  English  translator,  and  so  the  Church 
in  France  do  for  us 'what  the  Church  in  England  has  done  for  the 
Catholics  of  France  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  and  more. 
Certainly,  if  we  are  to  live  upon  translations  and  not  upon  literature  of 
native  growth,  we  know  no  book  we  would  more  earnestly  recommend 
to  the  editors  of  Duffy's  "  Young  Christian's  Library,"  and  other  simi- 
lar publications.  It  is  thoroughly  Catholic,  written  in  a  popular  way, 
and  is  altogether  in  the  highest  degree  graphic  and  interesting.  We 
will  only  add,  that  the  work  will  be  completed  in  six  large  8vo  volumes, 
at  the  very  moderate  price  of  five  francs  a  volume,  and  that  three  of 
these  have  already  appeared. 

Etymohgisches  Worterbuch  der  Bomanischen  Sprachen,  von  F. 
Diez.  Bonn,  1853.  (Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Romanic  Lan- 
guages.) All  Catholics  who  have  thought  at  all  upon  Catholic  edu- 
cation must,  we  suppose,  admit  that  the  study  of  modern  languages  is 
far  more  important  to  Catholics  than  it  is  to  Protestants.  This  being 
so,  all  books  which  tend  to  facilitate  the  study  of  those  languages  to  a 
Latin  scholar,  and  to  save  him  from  a  cumbrous  load  of  self-evident 
observations  in  that  study,  are  useful.  The  grammar  of  most  modern 
languages  is  plain  and  straightforward  enough  to  a  man  who  has  a 
decent  acquaintance  with  Greek  and  Latin.  But  the  words  often  puzzle 
such  a  man;  because,  as  their  connection  with  known  Latin  roots  does 
not  strike  him,  they  go  in  at  one  ear  and  out  at  the  other.  Now, 
Diez's  new  dictionary  enables  a  person  acquainted  with  German  to 
trace  all  Italian,  French,  Provence,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  words  to 
Latin  or  other  roots.  One  of  the  great  uses  of  the  study  of  languages 
as  a  mental  discipline,  is  the  facility  it  gives  of  tracing  analogies  ;  and 
the  modern  languages,  from  want  of  oooks  helping  to  such  a  use  of 
them^  had  become  scarcely  any  mental  discipline  at  all.    This  book. 
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then,  appears  to  us  a  vast  help  towards  making  them  so,  to  say  nothing 
of  its  purely  practical  uses.  It  will  not  dispense  with  a  knowledge  of 
Latin;  but  it  makes  that  knowledge  a  means  both  of  gaining  mental 
discipline  and  of  facilitating  a  practical  acquaintance  with  those  lan- 
iTuages  derived  principally  from  it.  Its  arrangement  is  good  ;  its  indexes 
clear  and  useable  ;  and  the  individual  articles,  for  the  first  book  of  the 
kind,  admirable.     We  wish  Diez  may  find  a  good  English  translator. 

Histoire  genirale  des  Persecutions  de  V  EgUse,  par  P.  Belonino  (Pe- 
risse  Freres,  Lyon  et  Paris).  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  probable 
extent  of  this  work,  when  we  mention  that  the  fifth  volume,  which  has 
just  been  published,  only  brings  down  the  history  to  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century  (439  a.d.).  The  learned  author  does  not  satisfy  himself 
by  giving  a  mere  skeleton  history,  an  industrious  but  barren  collection 
of  facts  and  dates ;  he  endeavours,  as  far  as  possible,  to  throw  himself 
into  the  spirit  of  the  times  of  which  he  writes,  and  embodies  the  re- 
marks of  the  saints  and  doctors  or  Catholic  historians,  who  have  in  dif- 
ferent ages  handled  these  matters.  Rejecting  the  miserable  criticism 
which  would  dress  up  St.  Ignatius  of  Antioch  in  the  garb  of  Herodotus, 
or  Tertulli^n  in  the  idiom  of  Cicero,  he  gives,  wherever  it  seems  neces- 
sary or  desirable,  the  very  words  of  the  original  writers ;  and  his  pains- 
taking accuracy  may  be  relied  on.  The  spirit  in  which  the  work  is 
undertaken  may  be  summed  up  in  the  author's  own  words:  "  L'Eglise 
Romaine  avant  tout,  par-dessus  tout,  voila  notre  symbole  en  fait  d'auto- 
rite.  Cela  nous  empecherat-il  de  deplorer  ce  que  les  malheurs  des 
temps,  et  certaines  necessites  arrachent  d,  cette  puissance  plenihre  qu'elle 
a  re^ue  d'en  haut  sur  toutes  les  questions  religieuses  ?  Evidemment  non. 
Les  concessions  (en  ce  qui  ne  touche  pas  au  dogme)  que  fait  sa  charlt6 
pour  eviter  de  plus  grands  maux,  sont  respectables  a  cause  de  la  source 
sainte  d'oii  elles  emanent,  mais  elles  sont  deplorables  en  elles-memes." 
We  are  happy  to  see  that  the  history  is  to  embrace  the  persecutions 
which  the  Church  has  endured  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Poland — a 
wide  and  plentiful  field.  We  may  add,  that  the  work  has  received  the 
sanction  of  several  of  the  French  bishops ;  and,  in  particular,  the  very 
warm  approbation  of  Monsignor  Parisis,  Bishop  of  Arras. 

MM.  Segnier  and  Bray,  in  Paris,  have  recently  published  a  Notice 
bioffraphi^ue  sur  le  R.  P,  Newman y  par  Jules  Gondon  ; — a  sketch  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  to  every  English  Catholic ;  indeed,  we  may 
say,  to  every  Catholic  every  where.  But  English  Catholics  in  particular 
owe  M.  Gondon  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  zeal  and  judgment  in 
the  matter  of  the  subscription  for  Father  Newman's  expenses  in  the 
Achilli  trial.  Few  are  aware  that  he  originated  and  organised  the  sub- 
scription in  France  while  lying  on  the  bed  of  sickness,  and  suffering 
acutely  from  a  painful  and  tedious  illness. 

The  Conferences  delivered  in  the  Church  of  the  Gesu  at  Rome,  by 
Father  Passaglia,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  have  been  translated  into 
French  by  a  priest,  who  only  gives  the  initials  of  his  name,  and  are 
published  by  Gaume  et  Freres.  Mr.  Allies'  recent  admirable  work  on 
the  primacy  of  St.  Peter  has  familiarised  the  English  public  with  the 
name  of  this  great  theologian,  and  will  excite  their  interest  in  any  pro- 
duction of  his  pen.  We  can  promise  them  that  they  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed in  these  Conferences,  which,  unlike  those  of  Fathers  Newman 
and  Lacordaire,  are  more  especially  addressed  to  the  faithful  than  to 
those  who  are  as  yet  without  the  fold. 

The  same  publishers  have  given  us  during  the  past  year  two  inte- 
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resting  volumes  by  Mdme.  E.  Benoit,  entitled  Victorin  de  Feltro,  ou  de 
V Education  en  Italie  d  Vipoque  de  la  Renaissance,  The  sources  of  this 
life  have  been  drawn  from  Carlo  dp  Rosmini,  from  the  "  Precis  histo- 
rique  de  la  Maisou  de  Gonzague,"  and  from  Tiraboschi.  The  author's 
object — to  transcribe  nearly  her  own  words — has  not  been  to  write  a 
learned  work  on  Italy,  but  to  construct  a  book  which  might  be  placed 
with  advantage  and  without  &£^,  ia  the  han^^  of  Christian  youth,  and 
which,  useful  to  children/  m^ht^fioi  her^hogdiAier  useless  to  their  pa- 
rents. A  considerable  portion  of  the  volumes  has  a  special  interest 
from  the  details  which  it  gives  concerning  Victorin's  relations  with 
the  family  of  Gonzaga;  a  family  whicb  has  given  to  the  sacred  calendar 
one  of  its  brightest  youthful  ornjiments. 

A  small  and  unpretending  Voiunife',  styled  Correspondance  entre  un 
Prdtre  Catholique  et  un  Minisire.  CalvinUte,  ou  la  Principe  fundamental 
de  la  Peforme  vingt  fois  dSmontri  insoutenable  et  faux,  published  at 
Clement  Ferrand,  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  is  likely  to  attract 
considerable  attention.  The  V^iv^hsj^  already  devoted  several  columns 
to  a  review  of  it,  and  promises  to  continue  in  future  numbers  the  iurther 
consideration  of  its  sttbject  and  contents,  'f  wo  Fathers  of  the  Company » 
of  Jesus,  wbose  names  we  learn  are  Burget  and  Gautrilet,  bad  been 
preaching  thp  jubilee  at  Florae,  a  \\XX\e  town  of -Ce venues.  After  hnvin^' 
done  all  in  their  power  for  the  Catholic  population,  their  charity  im- 
peller! them  to  make  scTme  efforts  for  the  benefit  of  their  Protestant 
brethren.  For  this  purposj^  they  addressed  a  letter  to  some  of  the  most, 
influential  Protestants  in  the  town,  not  with  the  view  of  raising  a  violent 
polemical  discussion,  but  of  paving  the  way  for  interviews/ and  personali 
communications,  and  while  speaking  the  tiuth  in  love, i of  endeavouring 
to  ovei^lhrow  errors  and  dispel  prejudices.  M.  ^Ibaric,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Protestant  minister  in  that  district,  undertook  the  cause  of 
his  brother  seotariefe;  and  the  result  was  a  volumilious  correspon4ence 
between  him  €uid  M .  Gautrilet,  special  circumstances  havjng  deprived 
that  Father  of  the  assistance  of  his  colleague  in  the  mission.  'The  cor- 
respondence, th^t-efore,'  is  not  fietitiousj  but  a  real  faoti }  the  letters  are 
printed  as  they  were  written,  and  as  they  were  read  by  the  townspeople 
at  the  time,  as  any  one  may  satisfy  himself  by  comparing  the  printed 
letters  ^ith  the  originals.  The  volume,  whidi  consists  of  above  400 
pages,  is  approved  by  the  Bishop  of  Puy. 
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Correspondents  who  require  answers  in  private  are  requested  to  send 
^heir  complete  address,  a  precaution  not  always  observed. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  reelected  communications. 

Mr.  Smtn's  letter  referring  to  our  remarks  on  the  Catholic  Directory 
was  received  too  late  for  insertion  in  the  present  Number.  It  shall  appesor 
in  our  next. 

All  communications  must  be  postpaid.  Communications  respecting 
.Advertisements  mutt  be  addressed  to  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Burns  and 
Lambert  ;  but  communications  intended  for  the  Editor  himself  shauld  be 
addressed  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Reader,  9  Park  Street,  Bristol. 
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THE    RAMBLER. 

'Yoh.l.  New.Seriea.         FEBRUARY  1854.  Pj^t  H. 


RELIGIOUS  TOLERATION  A  <3UESTI0N  OF  FIRST 
PRINCIPLES. 

The  antiquity,  the  umversality,  the  very  reality  of  the  Chiirch 
Catholic,  and  her  perfect  correspondence  in  every  respect  with 
her  paramount  claims  on  mankind  and  her  divine  mission  in 
the  world,  are  a  positive  disadvantage  to  her  when  she  is  ac*- 
codted  by  men  of  narrow  and  indiscriminating  views,  even  when 
possessed  of  ordinary  candour ;  while,  in  the  hands  of  pre*- 
judiced  and  unprincipled  persons,  the  very  attributes  which  aire 
the  clearest  notes  of  her  supernatural  character  are  capable  of 
being  dexterously  turned  to  her  discredit  and  apparent  confu- 
sion, when  the  object  is  to  exasperate  the  minds  of  the  multi^ 
tude  against  her. 

The  Church  has  had  many  outward  lives,  and  has  been 
placed  amid  circumstances  of  the  most  varied  kind.  She  has 
dwelt  among  people  of  every  clime,  and  been  associated  with 
systems,  and  institutions,  and  manners,  the  very  memory  of 
which  has  passed  away  from  the  popular  mind ;  or  which  linger 
on  in  isoliated  places,  or  in  forms  so  different  to  that  which  they 
originally  bore,  as  to  retain  no  resemblance  to  the  antiquated 
past.  How  easy,  then,  but  how  unfair,  to  transport  the  un- 
educated and  the  iininformed  to  scenes  and  times  so  unlike 
their  own,  and,  amidst  the  shock  which  their  senses  receive 
from  so  much  that  is  strange  and  uncongenial  to  them,  eichibit 
suddenly  before  their  bewildered  gaze  a  whole  order  of  facts^ 
which  lie  beyond  the  range  not  only  of  their  experience,  but 
of  their  very  ideas,  and  leave  the  beholder^  to  interpret  them 
by  modem  notions,  principles,  and  habits !  Even  in  indifferent 
matters,  and  with  the  best  advantages,  it  is  most  difficult  to 
throw  oneself  into  the  minds  of  those  who  lived  in  times  dis- 
tant from  our, own,  and  avoid  viewing  and  judging  of  the  past 
through  the  medium  of  the  present.     What,  then,  must  be 
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^he.  dMad vantages^  of  tiidse  whd^  like;Uie  j^enerallty.  of  people, 
Haire  jad  ^ata  wfaeieon.  to  forhi  <a  jodgment^^-^-tiOi  rates^wiievebj 
JtoiiMiasuce  ^what:  ^hey  Ji«Br  but  such  as  ^eir-jewery-daj)  Ittp 
cuppliesi  add  ihaty  t^o^icoi  jsubjecti  on  whidiy  owkig  tojtlie 
pains  tfaat>ha:v:eeb&C»itBkea  tb distort  andHiiscepresenit'ih^  i6il^> 
stunstanoedVofitheicase^  tbetr  iBinds  are  4)ot  free  to  areceiir/6^ « 
true  impiTession  8<  It is^^^  tbey  aire  coHqAetkiy'  at  itbe  meroj 
of  any  UQSorupulousi  person  iirho^  mth  a  parade  oC  leajfning 
andeaodotuvfiboidd'profbss  to  tell  them  what  ^happened  in  the 
days  befbm  they  were  born,  or  in  countries  diey  havei  ueraor 
seem  And  of  ^U  the  people  in  the  .worlds  an  ]&ng\i^mRitiiM 
|^e;nk)st  easily  dupied!  in  this  way..  As  Pather  Jfewmanibas 
so  graphically  descnbed  him^  **He  lives  in  the  prestmtin  conr 
trast  to  the  absent  and  the  past."  "  Surrounded  by  the  sea,  he 
is  occupied  with  himself }  his  attention  is  concentrated  ia^  him- 
self, and  he  looks^  abroad  with  reference  to  himself."  .  .  .  ^*  Wf 
look  on  wh^t  is  iminediately  before  us.  We  are  eini|»«si<tij 
practical ;  we  care  ^ttle  for  the  past*  We  resign .  otursieiyes,  Jo 
eadsting  circumstances ;  ^We  live  imthelpareseAt^'.^;.  i.  In.ti^tb^ 
philosophy  aqd  history  do  not  come  natural  toj  Protestantkm^ ^ 
it>  cannot  beau  eitker.  It  do^s  not  reason  out  any  point ;  it 
does  not  suTT^ateadily  any  course  at  facts.  It  dipst  into  rea*- 
son,  it  dips  into^ history;^  but  it  breathes  fneer  wiuen  it  emergea 
again."  .  ... 

/Now  theire  is  a  way  of  tellii^  lies  .without.  diveEging  a 
hair'sbfeadth  fSrom  *the  literal  truth.  Short  of  asserting  M^at 
is  absolutely  false^  it  is  easy  so  to  state  what  i$  trueiu;  ftadt  as 
to  make  it  positively  false  in  et^Bsct.  Our  adveisai'iesare.p^r^ 
£ect  adepts  ia  this  «rt^  and  know  well  bow  to  avail  thetBsdb^s 
of  the  national  prejudices  against  us  to  render  its  exercise,  exai^ 
nently  suoeeesfuL  ^  vHiey  take  a  set  of  &ctS|  strip  th^oi  of  their 
circumstances,  tea*  them  up  root  and  fibre  from  tjie  soil  that 
gave  them.  birtb>  preGferyiiig  their  ^dime^sions,^  but  de^tro^ing 
their  proportipiis  and  severing  their  relations ;  and  thus,  in 
their  stark  nakedness,  hold  them  up  before  the  eyes  of.th^ 
people  as  a.  prodf  demonstrative  of  wlmt  Popery. was  in  the 
daysof  its  power^  and  of  what  itwould  be  again  if  ever  itwece 
alk>wed  to  jrecoycr  ife  Mioient  ascendency*  "^Here^"  say  they^ 
y  are  faots-^^o^d,  patenii,  imamistaikable  facts.",  They  chal* 
^enge  us  t(hA  deWl*  ."  Isithis  so,  or  is  it  notT*  they  ask  with 
an  air  of  triumph :  •*  yes  or  no."  It  is  in  yaip  to  draw  dis^ 
tinctions^  to  goioackte.fi'rst  principles^.oc  to  appeal  to  other 
qualifying  or  even  i)|>posingjfealis ;  we.  are  met.  with  theory  6{ 
*'Nd  evasion !  no  equivocation!,  no  special  pkadiBgi  no  beat*- 
ing  about  the  busTil"  We  arb  reminded  that  Engiishmen 
love  straightforwardness;  and  they  demand  a  plain  answer  to 
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ineYctQlble  as-that t^nnDiandtiro xnokelfsnimo  IttaiiltesaNrith  their 
|)r^GCHioepti(ms-;  it'saliisfiesjth^urireamfa^/it justifies  their  batred 
ofms))  amanakesit&ngfateou&an^^TsspeptaUlelthing'to^ 
md  perdscutecnB;  I'  No'inattBor  what  pdrmcifdes  avefats^ 
wfaafcontfacliottiona,  rdigious.orntioral^'jRrB'iilvokedi^jBi  tJw 
Yjesvite  r-  'the  iioiki«)«i  <  of  the  <la  j,  tfae<  {lofMilar  cooTiotimy  is:  takeii 
us. absolute  ttuth;  and  ^whatever  exoeodaitNTi  (contravenes-  tlie 
a£ttieas>iiekl  tobe  itKlkaUy 'false ^aBd^wrpiifilw.:  Such  cooduct^ 
doutotliessy  is  toa  eowardljand  immoral  as^it/is'tiunreaaonabfe 
aindunphilpsdphical:  bat  it:does.tbe WjOpkrit  is dn tended  to^do 
^•^it'fdveanviisin^n  dgainst  theclaiins  of  the  CbtiFdi  of  Ghrist, 
«nd>obsoiiires  the  notes  of  hot  drvineorig^i 

.i'Ofyrx^emarks' hare  been  -intended  io  have  a-partioular  ap«- 
p1H:£ltion.  We  have  on  more  thAti  «ne  oeoasion  discussed  the 
piiteeipie  on*  in^bich  Catholic  gopeniiii»i»t&  have  (proceeded  iii 
the  'punishment  of  bereticst;  and  as* the  question vofneligionv 
p^nr^ntion  is.  ofie  which  has.  nu»e  than  aiosaUy  of  late  .excited 
jmbiic  attentibn,  we  believe  that  we  .owe  no  apology  to  oor 
iteadevs'  for  introducing  the  subject  a^ain  into  our  page&  We 
ere<  tfa&^move  iiiduced  to  do  tfaisi  because  some  expressions  we 
inedin^a  former  article  have  been.uh&irly  wrestedirom  their 
context,  subjected  to  a  private  interpretation  very  far  ifram 
therwrrtec^^  iif^ention,  and  made  the  tbema  ofviolent  deelama- 
tidn'  gainst  the  Catholic  body,'  not  Duly  by,  itinerant  agitators 
at  (Protestant  gatherings,  but  in-  an  ^'  honourable^'  assembly, 
where  at  least  it  was  to  be  expected  that  speakers,  would  adf* 
dress- themselves  to  such  a  topic  with  some  show  of  mediation 
aiidjustiee. 

I '  ilii  the  first  pJaoe,  t^en,  they  who  believe  in  revelation,  and 
telsJndwledge  the  divine  authority  of  >th^.  Jewish  law,  cannot 
^«ny  that  religious  intolerance— (we  purposely  tise  die  ob»- 
noxioud  phrase)^^wa&  sanctioned,  or  rather  en^tned^  by  God 
Hinieelf.  Offences  against  religion,  tevdita  against  the  spirit, 
tual  power,  were  punishable  with  death.  The  law  of  Mo8e% 
which,  whatever,  questions  may  be*  raised  as  to  the  comparative 
antiquity  of  its*  constituent  elements,  so  far  as  the  Jews  were 
<ionoerned  emanated  immediately  &om  God,  knew  nothing  of 
^■iifcerty  of  conscience"  (as  Protestanlis  profbss  to  use-  the  term), 
at  least  in  respect  to  its  own  subjects.-  It  no. more  .'tolerated 
reUgiouis  dissent  or  spiritual  independence^  than  it  did  disobe- 
dience to  parents  or  rebellion '^(gainst  the  dvtl -ruler.  '  It  is 
needless  to  prove  this.  The  fact  is  plain  on  the  >  face  of  holy 
«Scripture^as  plain  as  that  the  people  of  Israel  had  a  religion 
and  a'oivil  constitution;  for  the  jnrineiple  lieaat  the  root  of 
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wd.  tbe  rationalist  make  it  one  o£  tfaeif  primary  ai^mnenisf 
against  the  divine  character  o£  the  Mos^c  dispeniKitioii.  That 
disipensationiindeed^  has  paseed  away  for  ever, — the  law  o£  lo!ve^ 
has  superseded  that  of! fear;  but  with  the  Bible.  Christianj^  the. 
believer  in  revelation^  we  would  insist  most  stxoi^ly  on  tbis^ 
one  fact :  a  principle  sanctioned  and  enjoii^d  by  God  HImaelf . 
oannot  be  a  wrong  principle^  It  may  not  be  always  appliicable»>, 
qr  ^ways  expedient,  much  Less  always  obligatory  in  its  ibUest. 
extent;  but  wrong  in  itself  it  cannot  be,  or  the  God  of  tnitt^ 
and  holiness  would  never  have  given  it  the  force  of  law.  It  is. 
a  great  point  gained  to  make  our  adversaries  see  aaad  admit 
this ;  in  fact,  once  concede  the  principle  of  what  is  called  reli^ 
gious  intolerance  to  be,  abstractedly,  not  wrong,  but  right,  and 
tb^t  question  i3  narrowed  to  this  very  sknple  point, — whether, 
'  in  particular  instances,  it  was  justly,  mercifully,  or  exp©dien,tly 
apf)]|ed  and  enforced*  It  can  no  longer  excite  that  mojaldi^-t 
gust  which  men  now  feel  a4;  the  ba^  mention  of  the  thing;. 
n.Qr>  we  may  add,  will  it  be  any  longer  available  as  a  theme  of 
antirPopery  declamation.  If,  before  the  £xeter*Hall  orator; 
commenced  his«  fiery  harangue,  he  would^  with  the  same  ims'^ 
pressive  manner  wherewith  he  recites  $oine  ^urbled.  version  o£. 
fapal  bull  or  canon  law,  read  out  tO/his-  ei^er  audience,,  for 
their  first  haJf^hour's  meditation,  such  taxts  and  whole  pass^iges » 
from  the  Pentateuch  and  other  portions  of  Holy  Writ  as  we« 
could  name,  we  suspect  that  the  effect  of  his  after  eloqpencef* 
would  be  very  seriously  damaged  in  the  popular  estimation,,, 
and  that  his  craft  would  soon*  entkely  cease. 

However,  we  are  wiUhig  to  descend  from  this  high- posi- 
tion, and  meet  our  opponents  on  more  open  grounds  We  say,; 
then,  that  the  principle  of  intolerance  isuniversaljy  recognised; 
ik^t  not. only  have  Protestants  and  infiddfr  acted  ufpcm  it,  but 
tjbat  they  still  act,  and  jmist  necessarily  act  upon  it;  and  thai;. 
tbe^main  difierenee — we  do  not  say  tbe  &aly  difference-— be-^ 
tweeQ  thidm  and  Cathi^icsin  the  matter  is>  as  to  what  opinion^ 
and  practices  ought  on  the  one  hand  to  be  tolerated  andpro^ 
teet^,  and  on  the  other  to  be/proscribed  and  punished.,  Uni*- 
xersal  tolcaration  is  simply  an  impossibility ;  it Kiever  haebeeor 
piBGtised,  and  never  oaa  be.  Let  a  government  be;  ever:  BOt 
indvlgenit,  there  must  be  a  point  at  which  the  law  interferea 
tO)  prevent  cer^in  opiniona  beiiig  pujUlished  and  acted  upon. 
Every  goveiwraenA  reeogni«03  some  first  principJeSf^— at  auy^ 
mte,  it  is  possessed  with-  the  instinct  of  self* pa?eservation  ;  and 
without  coercion— in  other  words,,  without  intolerance — nor 
government  could  exist  a  day  oi*  an  hour.  Are  men  at  liberty 
to  deaimnae  the  rights  <  of  pippierty,  or  to  decry  all  goi/^mment. 
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-^tfeiat  is,  in 'feci;  to  preach  sedition,  anarchy,  and  universal 
confiscation?"  Yet  th^se  are  questions  on  which  there  are 
tlnbse  wb^  have  what  they  call  their  moral  and  religious  con- 
^ictions.  Why  are  not  thesa  convictions  to  be  respected  ?  Or, 
again,  are  men  at  liberty  to  set  at  defiance  all  the  laws  of 
modesty  and  morality  ?  Yet,  on  your  principles  of  toleration, 
what  right  has  a  government  to  make  its  notions  on  these  sub- 
jects obligatory  on  the  people  at  large  ?  Is  it  infallible  in  the 
idatter  of  morals  ?  On  what  principle,  then,  does  it  coerce  the 
individual  conscience  by  its  arbitrary  decrees,  and  even  visit 
the  violation  of  them  with  disabilities  and  penalties?  With 
what  consistency Hjan  you  preach  up  universal  toleration,  and 
dfegrade  and  punish  me  for  following  my  own  moral  sense  of 
right  and  wrong  ?  Will  you  say  that  my  moral  sense  is  a  false 
a«d  perverted  one,  and  directly  opposed  to  the  commonest  prin- 
ctples  of  morality,  and  to  the  general  interests  of  humanity  ? 
Then,  on  your  own  showing,  the  principle  of  toleration — this 
boasted  principle  which  is  to  establish  universal  peace  in  the 
world — ^is  also  opposed  to  the  commonest  principles  of  morality, 
and*  to  the  general  interests  of  humanity.*  This  is  what  we 
set  out  to  show :  the  principle  of  toleration  can  be  applied  only 
in  limited  measure.  Put  the  mark  as  low  as  you  please,  every 
government,  however  lax,  however  tolerant,  recognises  some 
first  principles  which  are  irreconcilable  with,  andantagonistic 
to,  the  principlte  of  toleration.  Let  this  idea  once  be  grasped, 
and  the  question  of  intolerance  will  assume  quite  another 
airpect. 

Protestant  states,  and  states  that  are- not  Christian,  punish 
oftbntes  not  only  against  morality,  but  against  religion.  In 
tbiB  country,  at  this  very  day,  there  are  punishments  for  cer- 
tMti'forms  of  blasphemy  and  impiety;  there  are  penalties  for 
jhDfaning  the  first  day  of  the  week,  which,  by  the  law  of  the 
ll^id,  is  what  Catholics  call  a  "holiday  of  obligation ;"  there 
are  statutes  which  invalidate  bequests  of  money  for  **  supersti- 
tious uses;"  A  few  years  ago  the  open  sale  of  avowedly  infidel 
books  would  have  been  prevented,  and  their  vendors  punished 
with'  fine  fend  imprisonment.  We  question  whether,  at  the 
ptesent  day,  the  law  would  be  allowed  to  take  its  course ;  but, 
Bttie  more  than  two  years  ago,  an  Irishman  was  fined  for  pub- 
Hcly  burning  a  copy  of  the-  Protestant  Bible ;  n6t  from  disre- 
spiect  to  th^  holy  Scriptures,  but  out  of  an  impetuous  zeal  for 
th^tr  genuinetiesB  and  purity.  These  instances  are  quite  suf- 
^ient  to  prove  that  e?en  this  Protestant  country  recognises 
and-act^  Upon  the  principle  of  refigious  intolerance,  however 

^'  Ste  Balbie2,  ^  Fh^teetttitiste  compolBd ViUk  Catholicity,^'  cfi&p.  txsv. 
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inlreq]aent  ^  eicqeptioiial  wi^y  be  it^  ^p{^ic«^^Q|l^fl^ptl^^e^ 
Indisputable  it  i?  tpat  cer^i^  ppipj,Q^as^i^certp(ii^  ^ats.^nd  me9 
relating  to  religion,  a^e  prpb^bited..9,nd.vi^rt^^iWiAi{>^:^JiiM 
— pwished,  in^  short V?  e,v^p  Jn;  it^isj^n  j  Qfii:e^ov^tfr^ed4Dfc» 
Tber^  are  c^r^in  in^tti^rs  c99^eiQte4  >v^t)ii|:rfjgipo Jwdjin<()raUtg5 
in  whicii  tte,  Jaw  knows  nPitli^f\g  .of  private  i^dg?»Qntl  qx  lib«:t(js 
of  coiMsqi^pce.  Ofpoiirseitn^ustb^  qq,  ^g.^^|iay/9said,  iElv.er3f 
goyernpaept'  Recognising  ;<w^  ;4rj?t  pxiftcij4e^,iWbi^|tfcpif  in  mot 
faiity  or  in  relig^ony — ^verj?  goyecpnient  pjjop^dingpn  the.swp^ 
positipu>  if  not  on  the  belief^  that-i^ertain.dfpotri^s.  areiabso.-» 
lately  true^  or  at  lea^tes^podient  fta.be; pWrY^d  Maitrji^Kpndi 
therefore  n^ade  ,  obligatory  o^i  society  atilajggf?kH-i9>>  and.in^«fe 
be,  intpler^t  towards  tboste  who;  reject  «nd  QppP^P  tbfixo;»  paj^y 
in  a  pleasure,  tpwarcJis  those  ;vvhQ  ^pinpt,  pr^atfes^fand  ptracfiss^ 
thpm.  it  must  interfere  with,  people's  fr^om,  pf.  thougtO 
and  action—that  is  to  say^  with,  thp  fi;©edojn  iof  expf  ejjsingi 
their  thoughts,  and  putting  them  into  ex^utioa;  and^  triaibp 
reason,  justice,  policy  alone,  can  detei:.mine,  when  laud  5  how  fari 
that  interference  is  necessary,  or  equitable,  or  expedieikt,  iii^ 

,,  aftei  aH„  id  b^utia.qu^tion 
\\qw  far, it,  sb&U  b^  ,tokrated;i 
iBpces-mori.to,U9^  thqipopulairr. 
ftp  what  thpy^.  regardt  as  1  ficsb 
Ljie ,  la,w  of  marjri^ge.  It  is  ai 
gpvernmeht^  ih^tl  a  man  toan 
refpre,is  pjunisbed;  as  w^U  by/ 
ulterjr  lijkewise,,  as  being. anl 
^t  ppppsqd  ta  the  true  iate* 
i^  m  whicji  society  reposes),'^ 
ed  with  pecuniary: penalties 5!. 
learned  i^ufficienl^  just^catidn^ 
iagertie*^ . .  N<ot  -  so,  hoWe ver^ . 
ire  the.  ^patrimonial  bond  isii 
cept,  pronouiiced;  to  be  inidis-.'  - 
nt  countries,  religious  vows,;! 
ed.  by  ecclesiastical  authority,, 
at  th0  marriage  of  a  priest  1  on 
aouirable"  as  any  other  io  thei 
he  Cfltliolip  Cimpch  it  is -not) 
ary,.  a  ;8;^crilegiouS'CQncubi|irti 
^ss  ^s  U.  adultery  pr.  bigainyw '- 
in  iirat  pj^ii^ciple^*  Cnotes^i.^ 
i  dispense!  feom  th«i«narriage>i'. 
•^rmawiag^b-dificounifcanaface  1 
[)Ve  the  tweaking  jof  vows'of » 
I94intaiix  the/iibsolutid  indis-^* 
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gohtefflqr^f  ^ri»fei^  Iwrherii^Kafr^  iotlfiic^fea»  atid  the  6bK^- 
toty  iovt&'pt  rdigldus;'t6^s«(eiee|)t  \vfa^tt  dispensed  Tiy  tfi^ 
dcdiddds^i^I  Huthbritjy),  and  cbrii^quently  punish  tbe  yidltftiont 
rf'bbthi'bnfe  ^k  tlife  bthcrwith'  such  penaTtlesr'as  the  liav^tiix 
flpeb  teewtfa&lal*^  ^Qtint^j^  toay  i>roV?a^ ;  so  that,  sUoiiJd  ^  monk 
oj?  tt^ftifl^  the  sirtiject  dfa  eitboHe  power,  ivti;le  sdj6ux4iihg  fc 
Englilnd,^06ntrfe<5t  what  in  tlie;ey6  of  the  English  law  wi^  a 
▼alid  and  fi^kffi^ient  Miiai'iiiflge.'aiid  retnrii:  to  their  own  couritryr 
A^'cotirtratet  would  b^  no  contract  at  all :  their  reli^ous  voirsr 
wocAd  still' be  as  binding  upon  them  as  6ver;  and  Aerjr  might 
&e  piitti4i6d  for  sacrilege,  ju^  as  if  in'a  Prdlestant  country 
tbcrf  (had  committad  the  offence  of  bigamy*  So,  alsb,  a,  persba 
y^\  undef^  similar  circunUtancfe^,  shbuld  piit  aw^  his  'Cv^ife, 
and  tai^e't^  himself  ahother  woman,  would,  in  'the>ye  6f  th^ 
CbarcH-akd  ©f  {Jathblic  law,  simply  be  living  in  adulterv.  Bis 
iparriagf/woteld  be  no  marriage  at  all,  but  a  disgraceful  co^- 
cubwiage-i**-a  orhne  gainst  God  andr  socifety,  a  mortal  sin ;  and 
he  JmigHt' be  liable  to'punishmeiit  for  profaning  the  sanctity  of 
the  Dxatna^e^ie. .  ^ 

i  Ofiooar^e^  to  tfce  Protestant  this  appears  very  Bard  and- 
iiUcderani;,  and  be  iJries  out  against  the  superstition  and  tli0 
slatwqyof  ^6  ^mtic[uated  a  system  \  but  what  would  he  say  tb 
the'Turk  who  sbotild  dedaim-.  with  equal  vebemdnoe,  as  he- 
migJillasrea^onablJ:  db,  against  the  laws  qf  thi^  Protestant; 
cfiontry?  If  it  ii  intblerafit  in  the  Catholic  to  prohibit  di- 
vorce, afnd  punish  the  violation  of  the  vow  of  celibacy^  why  ia 
it  not  intolerant  in  th'^  Protestant  to  make  the  marriage-bot;i 
indissolubl6^(6X<^pt  in  one  particular  case),  to  allow  but  one 
wifeatia  titoe^  ana  to  punish  for  bigamy— that  ii,  for  tlie  vio- 
lation of  ^v$  vow  olf  matrimotiy ?  "Oh  what  princijpU^^^he' 
might  a8k,i^f^  do  you  boast  of  your  religions  freedpm,  an&  sneer, 
at  the  Catheiic  fof  his  narrownfesi  anobigotry  ?  We  ti;uly  are' 
the  enlightened  p^ple*  We  ktiow  nothing  of  laws  'against: 
divorce,  or  puni^mentB  for  bigamy  or  triganiy  either;  W6 
have  aa  many  wiyes  as  we  will,  and  allow  no  interference  in. 
the  matter/'  But  our  argument  will  carry  us  further  than  the 
Turk,  '  yreb  as  the  Mahometan  may  be  in  this  ndatter  of 
nwrriagey  there  is  a  people  whbse  habits  of  life  are,  if  fame 
does  them  no  wrong,  still  mor^  unshackled— *a  people  who  are 
migtating  i»  btmdrfeds  fEdm  their  nalit^e  land,  to  seek  on  a' 
foreag^^^horcthe  inore  perfect  liberty  which  is  dehied^ihem 
at-btoirifc.  Th^  Moflmfoirite^,  it  is  said,  are  mor6  than  poly- ^ 
gamistBH-^onor^  heathenish  than-  thci  herfttieti.  'Kiey  Kve  as  ao 
the  braists'^  mnd  adultery  and  proiniscbous  concul}inage  are  to 
them  the  bahfttual  an^i  the  honourable  cpnfditiony  of  dmnestic 
relationship;    W^U:  ad  the-  Mormohhe  sind  the  Mahometan 
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are  to  the  Protestaiii  in  this  matt^f,  sd  is  the  Proteytant  to  the  • 
CathoKc.  The  Catholic  is  stricter  and  more  intolerant  than 
the  Protestant,  because  hm  first  principles  are  stricter  and 
raore  intolerant — or,  as  we  should  say,  higher  and  holier — 
more  purely  moral  and  rtore  truly  religious ;  in  other  words^ 
more  Christian.  The  Ptotestant,  again,  who  in  the  matter  of" 
marriage  has  retained  a  portion  of  the  old  Catholic  belief,  is* 
stricter  and  more  intolerant  than  the  Momionite  or  the  Mafho- 
metan,  because  his  first  principles  are  stricter  and  more  in- 
tolerant* 

If  we  were  asked  to  give  a  definition,  or  to  state  one  of  the 
main  characteristics  of  bigotry,  we  should  say  that  it  was  the 
condemning  a  man  for  acting  on  his  own  first  principles  in- 
stead of  those  we  ourselves  avow ;  the  expecting  him  to  be- 
liere  one  thing  and  to  do^another.  Protestants,  being  Chris- 
tians, punish  the  violation  of  such  Christian  laws  as  they  hold 
to  be  binding  on  society,  or  which  they  consider  necessary  for 
the  moral  and  social  well-being  of  the  commonwealth.  In  like 
manner.  Catholics  punish  the  violation  of  such  Christian  laws 
as'they  hold  to  be  binding  on  society,  or  which  they  consider 
necessary  for  the  moral  and  social  well-being  of  the  common- 
vi^alth.  To  the  Protestant  polygamy*  is  an  impiety,  to  the 
Mahometan  it  is  not ;  so,  to  the  Catholic  the  violation  of  the 
religiousvow  is  an  impiety,  to  the  Protestant  it  is  not.  And 
so  in  other  things.  Catholics  have  punished,  and  still  pumVh, 
where  reason  and  justice  so  direct,  what  they  believe  to  be  im- 
piety and  blasphemy;  not,  of  course,  what  Protestants  con- 
sider impiety  and  blasphemy,  for  they  have  not  the  faith  or 
the  religious  instincts  of  Catholics ;  and  we  say  it  is  folly  and 
bigotry,  it  is  every  thing  that  is  narrow  and  stupid,  to  expect' 
a'  Catholic  to  act  on  Protestant  principles,  as  narrow  and 
stupid  as  it  would  be  to  expect  a  Protestant  to  act  on  Maho- 
inetan  principles.  We  say  nothing  here  of  the  truth  of  the 
one  aet  ^f  principles  or  the  other.  All  we  assert  is,  that  tole- 
ration is  a  relative  thing ;  that  intolerance,  in  some  shape  or 
other,  is*  inseparable  from  every  religion  and  evei-y  Ibrm  of 
government ;  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fa^t,  Protestants  punibh 
(or  persecute)  outrages  upon  their  own  first  principles,  just  as 
Catholics  do  the  riolations  of  theirs. 

'-  Nyw^  the  great-^  Catholic  first  principle,  which  Protestahts^ 
dfeny, — 'rile  denial  of  which,  indeed,  constitutes  the  very  essence 
and  first  prittciple  of  Protestantism^ — w,  that  the  Church  Ca- 
tbolfc  is  riie^i^ne  aathoritatiTe  teacher  of  mankind  in  all  that' 
concerns  religion ;  and  that  religion  itself  is  a  matter,  not  of 
opinion^  b«rt  of  faith.  Catholics  believe^  in  short,  thar  what 
theGhtn^h'  teaches  is>the  very  truth  of  God;  and.  that,  like 
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Q^d  Himodf/tiM^  tiittb  N^  ona  aad  one  only-^ae  and  indivi-r. 
atfifu  This  IrotM^  tiiis  i«itb^  is  to  tfaena  as  certain^  as  indis- 
ptUiMe,  a»d^  we  maty  Betj^  a$  hafaituaUy  self-evident  a  thing  a& 
right  aod  wxong  are;  or,  in  o^r  wordsy  as  are  those  iir&t. 
ppHeiples  of  morality  which  Protestants  happily  6till  in  a, 
measure  bold  and  enforoe.  Protestants^  as  we  have  said^  pro- 
Iut>il  and, punish  the  violation  of  these  principles  of  morality; 
and  Catholics  also^  prohibit^  and  under  circumstances  punisbi.. 
thQ.vioIalion  of  the  principles,  of  faitlu  Catholics  have  a  wide 
field  of  opinion,  in  which  they  are  at  liberty  to  range  to  and 
ffio  as  tlM^y  wilL;  and.  so.  long  as  a  man's  opinions  do  not  en- 
tEWch  an  the  region  of  faith,  he  enjoys  as  perfect  liberty  as 
evep  a  Protestant  eould  desire*  But  if  he  violates  faith,  he 
viqkites  Catholic  first  principles;  and  if  he  lives  in  a  purely 
Cad«olic  country,  and  his  offenee  is  an  open  and  scandalous 
one,,  he  becomes  as  amenable  to  the  laws,  as  does  a  Protestant 
w])o  violates  such  Protestant  first  principles  as  are  recognised 
and  upheld  by  the  laws  of  his  country.  The  Catholic  princir- 
pie  of  faith,  being  somel^ng  over  and  above  the  Protestant 
pri^a^iple  of  morality  and  neligion,.  creates,  of  course,  an  addi-* 
tippal  class  of  ofienees;  joist  as  the  Protestant  principle  of 
rnqtality  and  religion,  being  something  over  and  above  that  o£ 
Mahometans  and  Buddhists,  or  other  infidel  races,  creates  an. 
a^dixional  dass  of  offences.  To  the  Catholic,  heresy  ia  not  aa 
ef^r  of  judgment  merely  (though  it  may  be  so  in  certmn  ex- 
ce^ional  cases),  but  the  breach  of  a  divine  first  principle — an 
outrage  upon  absolute  truth ;  therefore,  in  punishing  its  pro- 
p^aitoES  and  abettors,  he  does  not  punish  men  (as  the  phrase 
gp^}  fov  errors  of  opinion,  but  for  an  offence  against  faith*, 
I^i&,a  necessary  and  inevitable  consequence  of  his  possessing- 
vfh^  Protestants  have.  not^-^iMi'  authoritative  teacher  and  a. 
definite  creed* 

,  This  it  was  that  lay  at  the  bottom  of  mediaeval  legislation. 
a^inst  heresy  and  heretics^  Ere  the  principle  of.  priyate, 
judgment  was  substitnited  for  that  of  divine  fiiith,  and  conse- 
crated as  th&  axiom  of  a  new  species  of  religion,  a  denial  of 
the  doctrines^  of  the  Church  was  felt  to  be  simply  a  revolt. 
a^an9l  the  truth  and  authority  of  Grod.  Living  as  they  did 
iu  the  full  light  of  revelation^  and  endued  with  a  gift^  a  fa- 
cul^  in  ther  supernatural  order  analogous  to.  that  of  w?asoa 
09)  sight  in>  the  naitural  order,  the  men  of  those  days  (like. 
Qttjialics  in*  all  times  tmd  all  countries,  whatever  be  the  phase 
oE^aMieiy.  or  civilisation  by  whtththey  are  sucnounded)  were 
possessed  o£  an  idea^  aprineipley  a  perctf  tioo^  the  vealisation 
a^d/eaeraise . of  vvbich^  ta  Protestants,  whoi  have  net . the  same 
QJbj)9c|a.  hefbre  their  miBd%  visicni^  seems  more  snyferstiti^n  aqd 
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their  iosjincts^vwycp- 
diyine  ^riithu.  Tlk^ 
4ves  that  Erfi^p^t^qcvU. 
f  bUspb^j  eM^dimr. 
t  nqw  •  gives  for  Mt 
and  jxiorali^y)  pf.t})q 
consistent,. were  ap4 
lulling  certE^in  cnmcv) 
s  h^  a  liveliej^  and 
ly  and  the  ohligatory 
Ly  as  ithey^thin^  they 
staining  tben^  iuvior/ 
!](e  offspring  of  indi^. 
d  God  or  of. love  foe- 
►f  thQ  diviiK?  bonour^^ 
m  }t  as  i^dustrioiisly 
;ks  upon  property  tpn 
•ely  that  Protestant 
rality,  irreligion  and , 
ctua%  dp,  but  th^t 
re. a  bi\ghe;r  standard- 
npt  .endur^  -tot  hava 
ght,  in  the  way  they , 
bave  public  decency 
i^  or  thQ  natipiiial  in- 

5  present  day  iS|^  that  j 
boast  that  thpir  reli:^: 
^ey  are  s^^ers  after. 
,te  truth,  a?  yet  tbey> 
lants  of  old  Catholic, 
apossible.in  practice 
controlled  ^ibeyty  of 
•  of  feet,, and  asi.tbe. 
3SS  of  faith,  .reduced 
^int  at  which  it  cm 
belief  at  ^n.     They: 
.^tateJn.any  de&mt^ 
3  be,  zealoys  about, 
jught  in,  consistency., 
;j;^di t  to  themselves . ' 
'  from .  them.  I    Af t«r 

questiojp,.and  turii-^ 
ji  an  a<f Itual  vierit  in" 

betw^pn  tri|th  and* 
iy  patronise  and  up- 
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refifli^  thef ^hbl^  trtith^bf  41ie  matter : 
c?^^a'%  iti'tot'r^sbrt,  H  simpty  i 
ndt*cfeii6Si^ttrtly  (fi^btinti^hatiqe  of  pur 
*ey  ad  ^<)tHh^tMeItl^s^recdVe.  '  He 
Fhit^tatit  cothrtrjri'tol^ation  is  no-v\\ 
ifho  pr^6tisi^  it  f  it  \i  ^  isodal  nefees 
a«d  sutH^discdrd^trt'stctsi  Jtoiv:  is  it  p 
ri^^  Jrotei^tKeTte^,  s6t  tip  itk  own  tei 
of  dttW^  truths  and  p'tbs6ribe  the  tene 
of  ^cfefety  Js'stiyh  thk,  'fbirvi^ry  ^eace 
wM^dt  Mittidinamnisln  in  i-engion  is 
wbritJ  ^Tbejiibple  Jrive  nb  one  religlt 
itient  ddn'halrte  nb^dn^  teli^ion  •,  and 
eslidblfehed  clfnrcli  is  ah  anomaly  and 
It  Wcfs  riot  so  in  the  tiges  of  faith. 
Oathblife'tloiJintries  ^hen^  Pfotestantisr 
ahd  th^'rwed  were  of  otic  lijind  in  th( 
victiohis  atrirtkted  all  alik^.  Heresy  v 
a;eritoc^,'ind  it  ^as  suppressed  with  the 
the  ptiftishriifefnt  bf  heresy  was  not  onlj 
et^n-i^ 'thd  feTstimition  of  Protestants, 
in  pardfetflar-Mlo  Whorii  public  opinioi 
generality,'  Of' evefn  the  majority,  is  1; 
be  regih-dedtijrteaisonablte  and  just.  C 
the  whole  question  on  different  grour 
fict  that,  in  theii^  non-toleration  of  h 
menfs  ^ere  support^  by  the  cordial 
of  the  people.  Nor  was  it  matter  of  < 
deep*seAted  as  that  conviction  was ;  bt 
wa»  tbfe  ba8^,'  nay  the  living  unitive 
existing  •oi'delfknd  refetions  of  things: 
faith  \ras  to  shake  the  foundations  o 
and  sOciet|y  itself  rfeposed,  and  to  wea 
very 'functions  of  pblitical  and  social 
tion;  European  junsprudence,  was  the 
Churih.  Eurojpe  was  Christendom^ 
Cathtrtrc;  ind^'thte  fidtions  that  forn 
fariaiiyw^r^^  fdi^d  Bhd  blended  toget 
prejtidfee^  atid  ahti^athiefs,  into  one  va 
nK>nwealth,'iin'der  the  i^upreme  head^ 
hibit6al  ibhr^bfk  common  faith,  and 
polity  and  la*^.  How 'different  then  tl 
to  any  tliirt^  bf  VMch  the  woiid  has  1 
fatal- r^iblt  sblf-^tylfed  the  Reformat 
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able^'hov  nn&ii:,  te  interpret  the  aots  of  Catbolic  goverutii^iili 
of  tbattddj  by  the  pnnciplesand  nopons  of  Protestant  times  t 

for,  observe  what  v^as  invoked  in  this  state  of  tfaaags.  Ibi^ 
resy  was  not  a  meoely  speculative  ecrory  or  an  offence  agaidk 
:reIigioa  in  the  absiraet;  it  was  also  a  poUtieal  crime,  it  wai 
not  onlj  an  outrage  on  the  one  universal  belief,  and  a  posititi^ 
violation  of  the  common  law  of  Europe ;  bot  it  struck  at  the 
root  of  all  authority,  and  at  the  vefy  principle  of  law  itsel£ 
This  it  was  that  armed  the  temporal  governments  against  it^ 
they  saw  in  it  the  very  >essence  of  disaffection  and  revolution. 
Nor  can  Pcotestants  dispute  their  sagacity,  or  accuse  them  of 
intolerance.  Protestant  governments  ere  now  have  proscribed 
the  CatboUc  religion,  and  persecuted  its  priests  and  professot^ 
to  the  death ;  and  their  apolo^ts  have  defended  and  justified 
their  conduct  on  the  score  of  state  necessity  and  the  disloyalty 
of  those  against  whom  iheir  violence  was  directed ;  nay,  to 
this  vefy  day  we  have  penal  enactments  passed  *amldst  the  ac- 
clamations of  a  nation  for  the  better  security  and  maintenance 
of  "our  Protestant  institutions  in  Church  and  State."  If^ 
then,  it  be  a  political  aggression  to  do  aught  which  indirectly 
and  in  its  remote  results  may  militate  against  the  Protestant 
character  of  a  country  wliose  Catholic  citizens  are  numberefd 
by  the  million,  that  surely  was  of  a  revolutionary  and  anarchiii 
tendency  which  aimed  directly  at  the  subversion  of  the  whole 
fabric  of  European  society — at  a  time,  too,  when  the  malcon^ 
tents  in  religion  might  be  counted  by  units — which,  in  fact^ 
sought  nothing  less  than  the  destruction  of  the  old-established 
•CathoHc  governments,  atKl  the  erection  of  an  entire  new  orde|t 
of  things  upon  their  ruins.  ^ 

Now  this  is  what  Protestants  tbemseh'es  boast  that  the 
so-called  Keformation  actually  effected^  It  brought  about  a 
European  revolution.  Protestantism  from  the  outset  was  n6t 
a  mere  change  of  religious  conviction,  or  a  revolt  against  the 
principle  of  faith  in  the  abstract;  it  was  an  innovation,  dii 
aggression  upon  an  authority  and  a  whole  constituted  order  6£ 
things  which  had  existed  from  time  immemorial,  and  was  in^ 
timately  and  vitally  connected  with  eveiy  germ  and  fibre  of 
the  social  system.  Of  coursci  therefore,  it  was  encountereld 
and  resisted  with  all  the  repressive  means  which  policy  and 
the  very  instinct  of  self-preservation  suggested^  "  Protestant^ 
ism,"  says  Banke,  "  included  in  its  very  existence  the  movinig 
causes  of  a  most  exasperating  and  formidable  struggle;  foir 
the  questions  it  affected  were  not  merely  ecclesiastical,  but-*-^ 
on  account  of  the  intimate  connexion  subsisting  between  th€ 
Church  and  the  State,  upon  which  the  v?hole  system  rested-^ 
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ia  ^tjb^  hi^Hest  degreei  poUlioal.  Hso"  .  It icauld  ubt  but  iQfrolir^ 
such  results,  being  what  it  was.;  this,  so  fai:,  ia  its  e^ccuse  fi^ 
itfi(  politii;al  aggres^ivaoesa;  but  it  was  also  its  aggravation  iu 
the  eyes  of  the  goverQmQi>ts  of  that  day  ;  and  this  again  i«  a 
ffiQt  to  be  taken  into  accouot  in  judging  of  the  measures  ^ich 
were  adopted  for  its  suppression. 

But  Protestantism  wa^  not  aggressive  merely  in  this  in- 
evitable and  necessary  way.  *  It  was  not  oontent^  as  the  Ppo^ 
testant  historian  we  have  quoted  fairly  admits^  when  it  had 
gained  toleration.!  nor  when  it  had  secured  to  itself  an  equ^lit^' 
of  rights;  what  it  sought  and  endeavoured  to  obtain  by  force 
was  ascendency.  Nothbg  less  would  satisfy  it.  And  when 
it  had  gained  the  ascendency,  how  did  it  acquit  itself?  Wfc 
shall  look  in  vain  for  any  of  that  generous  regard  for  the  rights 
of  conscience,  or  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  which  its  present 
adherents  claim  as  the  crowning  glory  of  the  new  Gospel  it 
proclaimed :  Jio,  the  Protestants  of  the  Reformation  ruthlessly 
oppressed  and  persecuted  the  Catholic  populations  when  they 
had  got  them  into  their  power;  deprived  them  of  every  privi- 
lege they  possessed ;  proscribed  their  religion,  and  degraded 
its  professors  to  a  state  of  serfdom  as  dishonouring  as  it  was 
irremediable,  except  at  the  price  of  apostasy.  It  was  the  ex- 
perience of  this,  as  they  saw  it  before  their  eyes  and  at  their 
very  doors,  which  urged  the  Catholic  governments  of  that  day 
to  stay  the  inroad  of  the  new  heresy  with  every  weapon  and 
appliancp  which'  the  laws  supplied.  That  they  proceeded  ill 
the  work  of  repression  with  immoderate  severity,  and  at  times 
with  unnece^sary  cruelty,  we  have  not  the  smallest  wish  to 
deny.  The  .governments  that  so  acted  were  not  animated 
with  aivy  xemarkable  zeal  for  religion ;  they  were  not  actuated 
by. "Ultramontane"  principles;  on  the  contrary,  they  were, 
withput  exception,  what  Protestants  themselves  have  styled 
*^  Anti-Papal"  governments ;  and  their  conduct  was  often  wop* 
thy.  of  the  .sjbroi\gest  reprobation.  The  punishment  of  heresy 
was  used^  by  them  as  an  engine  for  state  purposes^  and  by 
means  of  a  system  of  wholesale  slaughter,  which  the  mind 
shudders  to  contemplate,  became  in  their  hands  nothing  less 
than  downright  persecution.  The  Church,  as  such,  whatever 
iodividuals  might  do,  so  far  from  countenancing  these  acts  of 
cruelty,  invariably  opposed  and  protested  against  thcm^  as  the 
more  candid  Protestant  historians  have  allowed.  Our  remarks 
are  directed  solely  to  the  elucidation  of  the  principle  on  whieh 
the  Qhorch  lent  i;ts  saiKtion  to  the  civil  power  in  the  sup-f 
pression  of  heresy,  and  we  are  by  no  means  concerned  with 
the  application  of  the  principle  by  particular  governments  and 
at  particular  times.     This  only  we  will  say,  that  the  examples 
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116  Religioiu  Toleration 

which  were  set  and  the  pioYocations  which  were  given  by  .the- 
Protestants  in  every  nation  of  Europe  are  quite  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  treatment  they  received  from  their  Catholic 
rulersy  and  for  the  hatred  with  which  they  were  regarded  by^ 
the  Catholic  popidations ;  but  of  this  we  may  have  occasion  to. 
speak  in  a  subsequent  Number. 

One  motive,  however,  there  was  for  the  treatment  which 
heretics  received,  which  falls  strictly  within  the  limits  to  which 
we  have  confined  ourselves  in  the  present  article,  i^d  to  which 
attention  cannot  be  too  often  called ;  for  it  is  most  intimately 
connected  with  the  subject  in  hand.  We  have  laid  much 
stress  on  the  fact  that  a  formal  difference  is  to  be  observed 
between  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  religion,  inasmuch 
as  the  former  is  essentially  a  dogmatic  religion,  a  definite 
faith ;  the  latter,  at  most,  but  a  speculative  and  affective  re- 
ligion, a  scheme  of  opinions.  But  this  is  far  from  being  the 
whole  difference  between  the  two.  In  the  Catholic  religion 
there  are  certain  mysteries  which  are  not  merely  matters  of 
doctrine  or  objects  of  faith,  but  actual  realities  of  the  moat 
awful  import — the  objects  of  worship.  Such,  above  all,  is  the 
adorable  presence  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  most  Holy  Eucharist. 
It  is  not  merely  a  Catholic  doctrine  that  He  is  sacram  en  tally 
present ;  it  is  a  divine  fact.  As  truly  as  the  eternal  God  be« 
came  incarnate  for  us,  so  truly  is  He  really  and  substantially 
present  with  us  on  our  altars ;  and  that  which  we  call  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  is  not  the  figure  or  the  emblem  of  Him,— 
it  is  Himself,  the  Second  Person  of  the  Undivided  Trinity,  who 
was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  Protestant,  then,  who  re- 
viled, ridiculed,  and  blasphemed  the  most  Holy  Sacrament,  in 
the  estimation  and  belief  of  every  Catholic,  vented  his  ribaldry 
and  impiety,  not  upon  a  doctrine  only,  but  upon  the  very  Per- 
son of  God  incarnate.  The  Protestant,  however,  did  not  stop 
at  this,  shocking  and  irritating  beyond  endurance  as  such  con- 
duct would  be ;  his  rage  and  his  hatred  extended  to  the  Divine 
Object  Itself.  Not  only  did  he  take  delight  in  profaning  the 
sacerdotal  vestments,  the  consecrated  vessels,  and  whatever 
was  connected  with  the  tremendous  mysteries, — even  on  occa- 
sion striking  down  the  priest  of  God  while  ministering  at  His 
altar ;  but  he  was  seized  with  a  fiendish  desire  to  outrage  the 
most  Holy  Sacrament  Itself,  and  to  perpetrate  every  manner 
of  abomination  against  It.  Every  where  It  was  the  chief  object 
of  attack.  To  Catholic  hearts  it  seemed  as  if  the  propagators 
of  the  new  heresy  sought  to  renew  against  Jesus  in  His  Sacra- 
ment of  Love  the  ignominies  and  the  outrages  of  which  the 
Jews  had  made  Him  the  object  in  His  adorable  Passion.  The 
feelings  such  atrocities  excited  were  therefore  correspondingly 
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intense.  It  is  not  possible  to  exaggerate — ^it  is  not  possible 
fbii  Jl^tes^sd^i  a'deqwtely  t<y  ^cdAeeiVe-^the '  horfot,  ifldijgnd- 
tR»il^tandffeu%^b:tviiteb  ti^^iitr^ft  canded  (andixm^t  trht 
caiwi)' ih'ttii4»tbti^sl'<>f;  th\g  Mthfbl.  To  \he  mdltituBe  no 
p$diisbmei)t^£»ettt^d^t!da'gte^t  for"  dttttoies  so  'diabolibal  TW' 
Mnoeitb^'toftttebt^'^iitoftidst  *hich  tfee  wr^etcbed  nden  were  ptit 
to  deatb  produced  little  or  no  cMitfiiieration  in  the  surronnd*- 
idgpirolrtbxt '  Atld^wUchy  that  the  riiofles  of  punishing  msale- 
fiotore^ihHtiioriedbj«jWtiW>ngbc3Wr  Catholics  and  Protestant^,* 
irferd  «f  5A  farnuli^te^hai^ij*  chahidter  than  they  have  gradu** 
ailyisince'bftCMtt^HMaiiolher  fact  Which  ought  to  b^  borne  in 
niuMi '  ii»  iftimieclioii'  ^tK  thtt  sabjfect.  Howevier,  Protestants 
ih'jtheir'  rdagiousr  system -hiave  nothing 'in  the  smallest  degree 
flfaalogoces  t(^theie^d}8tltk^tive  tey^teries  of  the  Catholic  fkith; 
DoUii^,  !therefot^,r  the'  t^ktion  of  "vrhich  cotild  x;all  forth' 
sbnifarvii^tidi&gB'  of  iddigiiation  ahd  disti^ess.  Cath6lics>  of 
anir$e;r  ihettKsiA()vi%  wei-e  fiilly  aWare  that  their  vLord  was 
fssS^i^  jtociassibld  4a 'Hiff  *  trilcratnejital  presenice>  and  that 
]k)tie  df  theiatvqeious  otrmrge^  Committed  against  Hhn  could 
Deally  tbueh  Hiii^Sacnsd' -Person ;  fetitt,  these  outrages  (con- 
aderedllAyerctirelr^'Wereiari  truly  directed  against  Him— the! 
Ons'SupieinfeObjeet  of  llieir  love  and  Veorship— as  if  they 
odiild  ^  and^  Gat&olSdb  Iblt  asi  We  hope  Protestants  thetndelvdd 
wxitild>))a^''fdt  Wid  ^e^  s^ett' theilrSaviciur  in  the  hands  of 
th&Rodwti  soMier^'or  Hei-od's  '^riien  of  W^r."'  This  is  Hie 
cody  ieomparisbn  'whidn  isf  '«ny  adequate  representation  of  the 
dfeadftflireaKtyi     >^    ^  .  »         . 

. ''/Buti'ieii^  this;  thelfewsi*  otiher  enormities,  of  which 
Poote^tants  ought  to' be  able'  to  form  some  iust  conception'; 
as9,foF^slidice,t^e^olting' blasphemies  against  the  Blessed 
Yvgiri^  whbk  Cathc^ics  regatd,  not  merely  as  a  very  *' pious 
miian^"  but,  through  the  mysftery"  of  the  Incarnation,  the 
TOy  Motiier  of  th^fiternitl  God  ;  ptofanfitions  of  her  image, 
aa  well' as  thatrof  her  Divine  Son.  whether  ^s  an  Infant  in  her 
anhs^  br  as  dying  oh  the  cross  for' the  redemption  of  the  world, 
firotestants^oiudiuffi^ietttty  uhdei^stand  the  import  and  the 
exaspei^vting  chatacter  of  theseoutrages,  if  they  reflected  what 
their  crwn'feeKngsf'would'be  if  the^picture  or  image  of  some 
9ii^  iriipni  they  loved^nd' venerated,  say  that  of  the  Queen,  or 
aiiiiDiioured'parent^^  6t  a'd^at  and  valued  fri^end,  were  simi- 
lady  :treated ;  p^iDstpp  daubed  with  filth,  Or  battered  to  pieces^ 
mr  jeoxdmitted- to  the  flaihesrwitK  eVe^' mark  of  scorn  and 

•  It  dt^^iiffiMi:  M^  ^»pg<^teii  in  Qowidffiring  this  feature  of  the  tiineS)  that 
our  own.fiDgli^  coae,  at  a  period  long  .subsequent  to  the  Kefonnation,  was  oae 
of  the  %!bomegt','i(iiot  jthe  very  blpQdiest,  in  Europe,  aiid  remained  unaltered  tiU 
«iefyrefleiitd«t6i  * 
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IfMPei^  before  their  e;es^;  and.  iheiw  xety  naixi9s»  and  what 
they  eall  tbeir  '^  memorkfijt^  reeled  with  tJbe  coarsest  aad  siost 
lettthsome  epit^ts  tb^t  sl  wanton  ma£c&  could  iuvent.  If  the  j 
QOBsidexed  but  for  one  s^rt  moment  wba  Jesus  is^  and  tbat^ 
being;  who  He  is,  He  has— »o4  only  had^  but  ia*--^  motfaej:^ 
tkey  might  rise  to  something  like  a  due  estimatioa  of  the  feel- 
ings witibi  which  Catholics  regarded,  and  mnst  ever  cegaord^  the 
violence  o£  iconodasta  whei^  directejd  against  at^  Crua^ifix  or  a 

^owy  we  repeat^  Protestants,  who  have  none  of  those  per-* 
^onal  feelings  about  our  Lord  and  His  ^rgin  Mother-  which 
Catholics  have»  and  whose  very  religinn,  as  we  may  say,  con- 
aasis  in  disowning  and  protesting  against  the  Sacramental  Pre- 
i^ence  of  the  one  and  the  lugh  prerogatives  of  the  otber^  Imve 
90  right,  in  all  fairness  and  consistency,  to  judge  the  proceed- 
ings of  Catholics  by  what  their  own,  wxKum  have  been  under 
this  particular  provoci^n.  They  ouglit.  rather  to  consider 
iRhat  tisieir  conduct  would  be  if  they  were  sitmlarlg  outn^ed 
9iid  provoked-  Suppose,  foe  instance,  the  disciples  of  Tom 
Pune  were  to  publish  abroad  their  blasphemies  agiainst  God 
and  the  BdhLe,  and  to  placard  the  very  walk  wit&  the  coarsest 
indecencies  against  the  Saviour  of  mankind;  oi  the  Jew^  were^ 

ELblidy  to  rail  at  Him  as  an  impostor ;.  or  the  SociiiiaiQ  ta 
ridd^  His  Divinity  widi  the  same  revolting  particularity  of 
illiistration.  with  which  the  orators  of  Exeter  Hall  denounce 
the  ^  mnmnoieries  of  Popery"  and  the  "  idolatry  of  the  Masa^" 
or  suppose  the  Catholics  of  this  country  were  to  unite  in  ^enlj 
decrying  and  declaiming  against  the  supremacy  of  the  doeen 
in  civil  matters,,  or  i^ould  even  take  to  mutilating  the  "  Lioa 
and  the  Unicorn"  in  the  churches ;  with  what  sort  of  equa-^ 
nimity  would  '^  Englishmen  and  Protestants''  regard  sayings 
and  doings  such  as  these  ?  Would  not  the  whole  nation  be 
roused  to  fury  ?  Would  not  the  government  muke  quick  work 
of  the  whole  matter,  and  visit  on  the  offenders  the  severest 
penalties  of  the  law  Z  Even  Protestant  England,  tlien,.  for  all 
its  liberality,  or,  as  we  should  say,  for  all  its  latitudinarianism, 
would  not  tolerate — how  could  it  ? — a  violation  of  its  first 
principles..  Those  principles,  it  is  true,  are  looser  and,  in  a 
sense  therefore,  m^ore  comprehensive  tlian  Catholic  first  prin- 
ciples ;,  but  this  is,  as  we  have  said,  no  merit  on  the  part  of 
this  or  any  other  Protestant  country.  Protestants, — it  cannot 
be  too  often  repeated  when  the  subject  of  religious  intolerance 
is  under  discussion, — persecuted  as  long  as  they  could  with 
safety  to  the  state.  "  They  have  never  once,"  as  Father  New- 
man observes,  "  acted  on  the  fmnciples  they  profess — never 
once ;  for  they  cannot  produce  their  instance  when  Protest- 
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a^B^  c^  iwiutoveo'deBoinmatEQn,  wer^  in  -pfftsws^'on  of^nattonal 
psmer  fin*  an^r  suffieieDt  tttne^,  without  pevseeutmg  some^  or 
other  of  thm  polendcaC  mrtagoDiBts.  Sa  it  hs»  b^n^  so  it  is 
iiosir."  Tbfire  is  this,  essential  dtffinnnee^  alsc^  to  lie  observed 
between  Protestants  and  Catholics  :  Catholics  have  nevep- 
ponishad  Protestants  aa  sueh^—that  is^  for  beinff  Pt^testants, 
but  fer-  apmtiUizmff  from  the  £aith ;  not  for  changing  their  r  .- 
]^;ioiia^  epmidn8>.  as*  tJie  Protestavt  phrase  is,  but^  for  wilAilly 
p^verting  and  blaspheming"  the  truth  of  God,  obstinately 
persisting  in  thmr  heresjc^  and  seducing  others,  feom  the  true 
Church.  The  same  cannot  he-  said  of  Proliestants,  When 
thejr  hanre  persecuted  Catholics,  they  have  persecuted  them  for 
being  Catholics,  and  renmmmg  CadboUcs;  for  holding  what  to 
Frotestai^  who  have  neither  dogmas  nor  Church,  are  but 
opinions  different  from  their  own,  and  refusing  to  abandon 
them.  Here  in  England,,  for  instance,  tjiey  proscribed  the 
profesdoB,  not  of  any  new  and  upstart  reli^ion^  but  of  the 
aoeient  faith,  which  had  e^^isted  fronv  tuue  immemorial,  and 
was.  bound  up  and,  a&  it  weee^  identified  witb  all  the:  institur 
tions  of  the  country  and.  th&  most  cherished  assod^dons  of  tbe^ 
p^eple«  Th^  ficued^  impriaoned^  andi  put  to  a  horrible  deaths 
omr  Catholic  asic^toss^  becauoe  they  held  to  t^  religion  of 
thek'  iathens,  and  woqld  not  give  it  up  at  the  bidding  of  kings 
aadparlianieats. 

This  is  sat  important  distraction,  and  one  which  siiffices  to 
repet  a  very  common  aecusattpn.  Qur  adversaries  are  always 
saying,  that  if  Catholics  ever  got  the  upper  hand  again  in  the 
ceuntry,  they  would  pimish  Protestants  as  heretics.  But  they 
canaot  psoduoe  a  single  pceeedent  in  proof  of  the  assertion*. 
Of  coarse^  individuals  would  not  be  allowed  to  blaspheme  and 
outxage  the  religiont  of  die  nation  wheaCattolie^  any  more  than 
^y  Mre  now  allowed  to  blaspheme  aaxd  outarage  it  being  Pro»- 
testaut.  They  would  not  be  peranitted,  doubdess,  to  jeer  at 
the  Blessed  Sacrament,  or  to  infoilt  die  Blessed  Yirgin,  or 
to  burn  the  Pope  in  effigy^,  any  more  than  Gaidwlics,  are  now 
permitted  to  burn  the  Protestant  Bible  ia  public,,  or  to  revile 
any  thing  or  any  body  whida  the  nation  holds  in  honour  and 
veneration..  As  well,,  therefore,^-or  rather,  as  we  have  just 
said,,  with  far  more  reasDn,--4night  we  assert,  that  if  Protestant^ 
ism  ever  regained  the  sort  of  (tommation  it  once  possessed^  it 
weuM  repeal  t^#  Emaaicipation  Act,,  re-impose  the-  Test  Act, 
r^-^eaaet  the  penal  laws,  and  renew  against  us  the  old  persecu- 
tiotts  &0SI1  which  we  snfi^red  from  Elizabeth  downwards,  or 
sack  as  are  still  in  vogue  against  Catholics  in  Sweden  or  in 
MettUetriburg.  The  assertion  is  simply  unsupported  by  facts, 
or  it  is  a  mere  trufem.  So,  the  Mormonites  might  argue  that 
if  they  returned  to  the  Protestantismi  of  the  old  country,  indi- 
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yiduals  woidd  no  longer  enjoy  the  privilege  of  promiscuous  con« 
cubinage ;  or  the  Turks,  if  they  turned  Christians,  that  they 
would  no  longer  be  permitted  to  practise  polygamy,  but  that 
even  bigamy  would  become  a  felony  and  a  "transportable' 
offence." 

It  must  be  so,  from  the  very  nature  of  things.  So  far, 
therefore,  as  the  allegation  has  aught  of  truth  in  it,  it  is  as 
applicable  to  Christianity  in  general  as  to  Catholicity  in  par- 
ticular ;  but,  as  commonly  employed  against  the  latter,  it  is 
a  simple  calumny.  The  Church  has  never  forced  her  laws 
upon  temporal  governments ;  how  indeed  could  she  ?  When 
her  laws  have  been  adopted  and  enforced  by  the  secular  power, 
it  has  been  done  at  the  instance  of  the  governments  themselves, 
naturally  and  of  their  own  accord,  and  with  the  acquiescence  . 
of  the  people. 

**  A  state,"  says  Dr.  Arnold,*  "  may  as  justly  declare  the  New 
Testament  to  be  its  law,  as  it  may  choose  the  institutes  and  code  of 
Justinian.  In  this  manner  the  law  of  Christ's  Church  may  be  made 
its  law ;  and  all  the  institutions  whiclt  this  law  enjoins,  whether  in  ^ 
ritual  or  discipline,  may  be  adopted  as  national  institutions  just  as 
legitimately  as  any  institutions  of  mere  human  origin.  The  question, 
then,  which  is  sometimes  asked  so  indignantly, — ^Is  the  government 
to  impose  its  religion  upon  the  people  ?  may  l)e  answered  by  asking 
again, — Is  the  government  to  impose  its  own  laws  upon  the  people  ?  . 
.  •  .  We  need  not  be  afraid  to  say  that,  in  a  perfect  state,  the  law 
of  the  government  would  be  the  law  of  the  people ;  the  law  of  their 
choice,  the  expression  of  their  mind." 

The  principles  we  have  laid  down  are  sufficient  to  account 
for,  and,  we  will  say,  to  justify,  the  resistance  offered  by  Catho- 
lic states  at  the  present  day  to  the  introduction  of  Protestant- 
ism among  their  subjects ;  but  of  all  the  motives  that  might 
be  assigned  for  this  exclusiveness,  we  need  mention  only  one, 
—^that  of  self-defence.  The  following  little  history  bears  so 
itrongly  on  this  point,  and  is  so  instructive  a  commentary  on 
the  theory  of  religious  toleration  as  professed  by  Protestants, 
Ihat  it  will  form  no  inapt  cppdusion  to  the  present  remarks : 

'*  In  1633,  ^wo  hundred  English  Catholic  families  fled  from  the 
ftlirious  persecution  which  pressed  heavily  upon  them  in  the  bosom 
of  their  own  country.  Crossing  the  Atlantic,  they  fixed  themselves 
ki  Maryland,' under  the  direcSon  of  Lord  Baltimore.  .  .  .  The 
iJelfelers  did  not  l6ng  enjoy  the  peace  and  liberty  of  conscience  which, 
^  86  great?  a  sbcisrfice,  they  cami  taseek  in  thd  forests '  of  America^ 
Around  tii^  were  thousands  of  the  refortn  sects,  which  had  origi- 
nally been  estdMishdd  itx  these  countries  under  th6  protection  <>f 
Gie9t  Britahiand  Holland.  Whilst  infiic^ng'  on  ead^dthi^r  penal- 
ties and  ostracism^  they  made  common  cause  ii^.banishiiiig  the  Catho- 

•  Appendix  to  Inaugural  Lecture  on  Modem  History,  pp.  41,  42.  . 
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lies.  The  young  colony  of.  Baltidiere  liAd '  exhibited  lo^Khe^M^w 
World  a  solitary  ejicample  of  Christian  charity  by  grantmg  an  asy- 
lum and  equality  of  rights  to  the  oppressed  of  every  creed.  \Bulr^ 
strange  to  say,  this  generous  hospitality  was  repaid  with  ingratitude 
by  those  whom  it  sheltered.  Received  into  Maryland  as  brothers, 
the  Protestants  thronged  thither  in  such  numbers  that  they  were 
very  soon  the  masters ;  and  the  first  use  they  made  of  their  pre-» 
ponderance  was  to  interdict  that  religion  which  alone  had  had  com- 
passion  on  their  misfortunes.  The  settlement  of  Baltimore  was  not 
yet  of  twenty-five  years'  standing,  and  already  the  Catholics  beheld 
themselves  deprived  of  their  civil,  religious,  and  political  rights.  A 
band  of  strangers  recently  proscribed  (by  their  co-religionists)  con- 
fiscated the  property  of  their  hosts,  hunted  down  their  priests  as  if 
they  were  noxious  animals ;  and,  in  order  to  degrade  the  confessors 
of  the  faiths  imposed,  at  the  entry  of  every  Irishman  who  had  left 
his  country  that  he  might  remain  faithful  to  his  God,  the  sdme  tax 
as  that  for  the  importation  of  a. negro!  •  •  .  .  So  that,*'  writes  « 
Mr.  M*Mahon,  the  Protestant  historian  of  Maryland,  I*  in  a  colony 
founded  by  Catholics,  and  which  had  acquired  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Catholics  power  and  prosperity,  Catholics  alone  became  the 
victims  of  religious  intolerance.*'  * 


OUR  CHOIRS :   WHAT  THEY  ARE,  ANIX  WHAT  THEY 
MIGHT  BECOME. 

The  age  in  which  we  live  may  well  be  called  a  musical  age. 
It  has  many  other  characteristics;  but  this  is  an  especial  one, 
which  strikes  the  eye  and  ear  alike  of  every  moderately-observ- 
ant person.  Take  up  any  newspaper,  London  or  provincial, 
and  you  will  find  not  only  announcements  of  concerts,  but 
notices  of  new  societies  for  the  study  of  vocal  or  instrumental 
music ;  go  into  any  company,  and  you  will  very  likely  be  asked 
to  join  some  music-class.  Be  your  tastes  or  religious  prin- 
ciples  what  they  may,  you  will  find  something  adapted  to  your 
wants  on  one  side  or  the  other.  The  congregationalist  has  his 
chapel-class  for  metrical  psalmody,  the  low  churchman  his 
hymn-book  and  music-master,  the  Anglo-Catholic  his  Gre- 
gorian tones  and  "  services,"  with  precentor  and  choir-boys; 
while  if,  like  very  many,  in  the  exercise  of  your  birthright 
as  a  Briton,  you  choose  none  of  these  things,  and  use  music 
for  its  own  sake  alone,  there  are  glee-clubs,  madrigal  societies, 
and  choral  classes  without  end,  to  suit  your  taste. 

Amusing,  however,  or  instructive,  as  it  might  be  to  trace 

*  Annals  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  vol  zl  p.  257. 
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^e  gMm4h  4>f  plibUc  ^kuon  in  matless  mvmal^  4o  watbh 
the> gradual  advaace  of  soimcl  ^orciple^  oftcrftickin  and-tosrte, 
io&  smile,  it  may  be,  at  the  lofMee  and  ^eeeetftridties  whi<^ 
mecompany  and  isprii^  from  that  rapid  ^ogress, — ^^excesses 
which  thmnsdves  bear  witness  to  the  great  me  within, — and 
^  in  and  through  lall  to  see  the  nation  urging  tts  clatm,  and  gra- 
dually having  that  claim  -allowed,  to  takfe  its  j)lace  hi^h  in  thfe 
musical  world ; — our  present  object  is  to  touch  upon  tbe 
isubjedt  in  one  of  its  pnases  only;  and  that,  ffom  a  practical 
rather  tban  a  critical  point  of  view,  viz.  the  class  of  persoas 
who  sing  in  our  church  choiri^  tlieir  £tness  for  their  o£^e,a!nd 
the  means  of  suppljing  acknowledged  deiiciencies. ' 

In  dealing  with  this  question  there  is  this.great  ad^nrantiiga, 
that  few,  if  any,  doubt  of  its  iaiportance,  and  the  m^ent  neceeh- 
sity  there  is  for  its  careful  consideration  Men  tns^  .peoiiaps 
differ  as  to  the  way  in  which  existing  evils  tore  toJbe  remedied^ 
but  none,  who  have  eyes  <to  see  and  ears  to  baar,  cam  liesitate 
to  confess  that  ^Is  there  are,  and  that  it  behoves  us  to  be  up 
andstirrfng  ere  things  get  worse.  Now  this  is  in  itsdlf,  if  not 
a  step  in  the  right  direction,  at  any  rate  a  proof  of  willingness 
to  move  on  when  the  right  step  is  plainly  pointed  out,  and  the 
true  direction  shown.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  get  people  to  see 
and  feel  that  an  evil  is  em  evil.  There  are  so  many  influences 
to  enthrall  us  in  an  existing  state  of  things ;  custom  does  so 
modh  to  i^concile  us  to  what  we  have  seen  for  years,  while  a 
natural  vis  inertuse  makes  lis  most  unwilling  to  open  our  eyes 
and  see  things  as  they  really  are,  when  such  awaking  in?- 
volves  the  necessity  of  exertion  and  toil  in  remedying  the  ev3s 
before  us.  Now  this  point,  we  feel,  has  been  already  gained. 
Go  where  you  •will,  and  ask  what  is  the  state  of  the  choir  in  any 
church ;  and  will  not,  in  almost  every  ease^  the  evil  we  have 
to  speak  of  be  actnowledged  by  ptiests  and  people  altke? 
Who  is  -satisfied  *with  things  as  they  are  ?  Of  course,  ^here  are 
^ome  exceptional  cases,  m  there  will  always  be,  in  wbidh 
"people  wilfully  blind  their  eyes  to  evils  they  know  not  how  to 
^leniedy,  or  in  which  (rare  indeed  Q  the. choir  is  in  such  a  stifte 
that  there  is  no  evil  to  be  got  rid  of,  no  al)use  to  remove ;  but 
in  almost  every  case  the  evil  is  iconFessed,  and  a  remedy  is 
desired. 

•-  Whart;  this  evil  is,  may  be  stated  in  a  few  Vords.  Qtir 
xhoks  «re  composed  of  persons  utterly  unfitted,  In  most  im- 
^rta^  respects,  for  the  duties  they  hare  to  discharge ;  m^m 
^  their  duties  they  ciHmot  perform  at  all;  white  others,  'wUm 
are  within  tteir  power,  they  do  not  understand,  and  so  pei^- 
^bfftn  ainisB. 

Now  let  it  not  be  «i;|ppoaedv^ia^in(wbat:  wftta^e'saying,  we 
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^m  tnnking  ^ny  attack  upon  ofacSr^iigerB  i  it  is  tbe»r  wadtK^ 
telle  mther  tban  their  lault  tkat  tbeyave  unfitted  ibr  duties 
fer  wkieh  they  iMuee  not  had  tte  ne^ssfiTy  tnomiig;  mti^ui  it 
Ibe  jusdy  iaterpreted  as  blaoie  to  say  thsM:  tbey  do  m^  «Bd6a>> 
flta?td  iriiat  no  one  iias  taken  the  troahle  to  dexplsm  to  tbem. 
Many  of  our  ^dir-singers  we  ia>ow,  itom.  pefsoaal  obaeni«^ 
tkm,  to  be  ^v^ery  respooti^le  alid  honourable  M€«dbei«  ^of 
society,  ivbo  bel^ave  themselves  with  all  propriety  in  churefat 
and  hy  their  eoadiict  give  no  scandal  elsewbefe.  Many  fci 
them  are  quite  conscious  of  their  'omiA  ddicieneies  in  meXibifXM 
of  which  we  have  yet  to  s{yeak,  and  doubtless  wovdd  gladly 
avail  themselves  of  any  instruction  whidi  laaight  be  afforded 
them  U^reJn.  It  is  no  &ult  «df  tbdrs  that  matters  afls  as 
they  are. 

Again,  it  ttay  fiankly  he  acknowledged  that,  in  maay 
ci^es,  there  is  i»o  i^eas&n  for  finding  &alt  with  their  singi^; 
as  £ar  as  their  numbers  will  allow,  Uiey  do  jwstiee  to  the  Majs 
music  with  which  they  are  familiar ;  and  490,  as  membevs  of 
the  musical  profession,  they  may  justly  be  said  to  fulfil  thear 
duties;  wfa^ice  it  is  evident  that  ito  bkaie  attaches  to  tbea 
to*  tbe  dissatis£action  which  is  so  g^ierally  lelt  at  tte  present 
state  k^<yur  choirs. 

What,  theo,  is  the  evil  ^  which  we  oomplam  ?  Wherein 
are  our  siagei^  unfitted  for  Uieir  office,  if,  as  we  tmve  just 
said,  there  is  no  fault  to  be  found  with  their  singiiig  ?  What 
right,  it  in%ht  be  «aid,  have  we  to  require  more  than  singing 
^m  aitigers  ?  To  \km  we  f  epily,  that  under  ordinary  ciroina^ 
9tanced  we  require  no  more  than  this :  that  in  a  concert-fsoom 
we  look  to  them  fcr  good  singing  and  ivothing  more;  but  the 
case  is  v^y  diffisrent  when  t£«  singer  enteiis  a  chui^h  ehoian; 
far  tben  he  has  to  take  part  in  hoiy  functions;  he  is  no 
longer  a  mere  singer,  but  a  minister-  of  holy  Church,  end 
therefore  it  is  tliat  we  are  bound  to  ask  qoestionB  which  elM<- 
where  would  be  ieyoud  our  provkice ;  tterefore  it  is  that  'we 
areia  conscienoe  bound  to  rdse  objeetksns  to  the  empli^meat 
oif  ait»^«evB  who,  in  another  |dace  and  under  other  circmm- 
«tances,  woaid  be  unohjeetionable  enough.  ' 

-N^Wi  sui^y,  the  very  fir^tiviquiry  snionld  be  one  whiofa^ 
strange  to  say,  but  too  otten  seems  never  to  be  made  at  alU  is 
i|b^  person  ^^v>e  pn^o»e  to  ^introduce  ^intD  our  churoh  choix  a 
<Mk^Sf^?  >  ^his,  we  ^say,  is^  the^ery  first  question  to  be  asfaed; 
ftr  wbitt^ni«idieid  skill,  what  gift  (if  viotee  can  ^compensate  imr 
/di^«hMnioe  of  4ho  oae  &ith^t  There  oan  be  no  need  of  weg^r 
-ment^pian  this  ^pcint**^chere  oaswot  be  two  opimons  on  dae 
mattCT.  No  one  can  defend  tbe  enonnity  of  putting  faeiielms 
4ttd^;o^ittBffti^^  4s]i^  the  ^tfopfe'a  jNir^  in  the  iu^M»«  and 
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holiest  functions  of  our  religion.  It  needs  only  to  be  stated^ 
for  its  gross  irreverence  to  be  felt.  Make  the  case  your  own, 
and  undertake  the  explanation  of  it  to  a  stranger — perchance 
to  one  who  seems,  by  God's  grace,  tending  towards  the  True 
Faith.  Tell  him  that  those  who  sing  so  sweetly  the  music  of 
the  Church  are  not  the  Church's  children:  never  mind  the 
start  he  gives,  and  the  inquiring  glance  he  turns  upcm  you,  but 
go  on,  and  explain  more  fully  that  the  words  they  utter  are,  in 
their  mouths,  a  lie ;  that  the  Creed  they  sing  they  do  not 
believe ;  that  when  they  bow  lowly  at  "  Et  incamatus  est,"  it 
may  be  that  they  are  Socinians,  who  deny  the  mighty  mystery; 
that  when  they  kneel  before  Incarnate  God,  elevated  on  tl^ 
altar,  they  kneel  in  mockery,  like  those  who  once  cried  to  Him, 
"  Hail,  King  of  the  Jews."  Go  on,  if  you  have  heart  to  do 
so, — go  on,  and  tell  him  that  these  are  they  t©  whom  you 
intrust  the  Church's  Litanies  and  Benediction  Hymns;  that 
these  disbelievers  are  paid  to  sing  the  "Pange  lingua"  in  pro- 
cessions of  the  most  adorable  Sacrament,  and  to  follow  the 
image  of  our  Blessed  Lady  with  an  *^  Ora  pro  nobis,"  when 
they,  reject  the  great  dc^mas  which  give  meaning  to  these  rites, 
and  alike  despise  the  Mother's  power  and  tbe  Son's  Divine 
presence.  Who  has  courage  enough  to  follow  out  the  thoughts 
.which  these  words  suggest  ?  Who  can  patiently  contemplate 
in  his  own, mind  the  injury  done  to  religion  itself  in  the  souls 
of  those. who  are  thus  brought  without  faith  amid  holiest  my^ 
teries,  or  who  witness  such  things,  and  are  met  by*  such  scaii- 
dals  upon  the  very  threshold  of  tbe  Church  ?  And. yet  how 
many  are  there  who  not  only  tolerate  such  things,  but  even 
lend  a  hand  to  perpetuate  them !  Men  will  not  defend  what 
•every  right .  principle  condemns;  but  they  do  what  is  pnie- 
..tically  worse,  they  sanction  it;  they  make  excuses  for  jt;  they 
look  away  from  it;  thev  acknowledge  it  to  be  very  bad ;  they 
listen  to  .your  expostulations,  and  confess  that  all  you  say  is 
very  true;  but  in  the  end  comes  the  old  question.  What  can  we 
do?  what  is  your  remedy  ?  As  thouglv  the  difficulty  of  End- 
ing .fit  persons, could  be  admitted  as  a  sufficient  reason  for 
employing  those  who  are  morally  unfit  I  We  should  not 
accept  such  reasoning  in  matters  which  concern  ourselves, 
tand  yet  we  let  it  pass  muster  when  God's  service  is  iri  ques- 
.tion.  Good  schools  are. difficult  to  be  meit  with ;.. are  iMe, 
theirefaire,  content  to  jseaid  our  children  to  those  which  we 
.know  to, be  bad?  Or  if  a  son  is  to  be  started  in) life^ da ite 
plead  the  trouble  of  fivditig  a  good  mister  as^  our  treason  ibr 
combatting  him  to.  onewhosefaithTor-morakikre  unsound?  The 
school  may  have  a  high  reputation  for  clas^oaI;leamiiig,  the 
ip;rofet$aional  man  or  trad^roaQtmay  .bfftr«  namc^of  note  in  his 
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pectdiar  line;  but  will  not  the  parent  who  makes  any  claim  to 
a  religious  character  reject  with  scorn  the  advice  that  would 
<ui^e  him  to  overlook  these  moral  deficiencies^  on  the  ground 
of  other  advantages ;  and  will  he  not  feel  that  the  difficulty  in 
his  way  should  but  make  him  more  careful  in  seeking  out 
those  who  can  alone  do  his  work  effectually  ?  And  so  surely 
must  it  be  in  matters  which  concern  the  functions  of  our  holy 
faith.  The  difficulty  to  be  overcome  is  indeed  great,  but  it  is 
not  invincible ;  and  it  is  to  aid  in  its  removal  that  the  present 
paper  is  written. 

Without  dwelling,  then,  longer  upon  this  point, — though  its 
importance  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated,  and  want  of  space 
oaol  'alone  excuse  our  touching  thus  briefly  upon  it, — let  us  pro- 
ceed to  consider  another  complaint  which  may  be  made  against 
most  of  our  choirs  as  at  present  constituted.     This  is,  the 
ignorance  which  so  generally  prevails  among  them  as  to  the 
'duties  they  have  to  perform,  and  the  functions  in  which  they 
hiBLYe  to  take  so  important  a  part.     Few  persons  who  have  had 
any -experience  in  these  matters  can  have  failed  to  observe  the 
.troth  of  this  complaint.  The  miserable  disorder  which  prevails 
.mrheU'  any  thing  has  to  be  done  by  £he  choir,  the  confusion 
which  they  create  in  processions,  their  utter  helplessness  in 
•finding  out  introits,  graduals,  antiphons,  and  commemoi^- 
tiotts— ^who  hasnot  noted  these  things?  which,  did  they  concern 
-less  holy  rites,  would  be  simply  ludicrous.     Of  course,  where 
•Protestants  hre  admitted  to  the  choir,  such  igttoram^e  is  not  to 
vbe  wondeff^d  at;  for  w*ho  would  look  for  tte  Catholic  spirit 
where  the  Catholic  faith  is  wanting  f     Who  would  expect  in 
jstrangers  the  freedom  ahd  Intimacy  with  the  Ways  of  home, 
-which  are  proper  to  the  children  of  holy  Church  ?     This,  it  is 
true,  is  another  reason  for  not  allowing  such  persons  to  take  a 
place  in  our  choirs;  but  we  do  not  stay  to  urge  it  now,  and 
for  this  cause,  that  when  the  greater  argument  will  ilot  pre- 
tvaili  vwe  c4h  have  but  little'  hope  that  any  inferior  one  will 
•suffice.  '  It  is  merely  captiousr'  to  complain  of  the  tnanner  of 
.those- whose  faith  you  regard  not;  it  is  pharisaical  to  strain 
ratr  this  gnat  6(  ignorance,  after  swallowing  the  camel  of  mia- 

.-  ;  But  this  charge  of  ignorance  is  brought  Hot  only  against 
,  Protestants^  but  agaiUst  Catholics  akKi^.  Would  that  we  could 
jwitJiinreas<m'  deny  it;  but  we  cannot  i  and  there  is  no  use  in 
jtryihgtH  condetff  the  ttuth,  or  t«  ex^laiii  itawaiy  t  it  must  be 
T  looked  in  the  &ce.  '  The -charge  is  but  too- true,  re^t  the  blame 
o^fierb  it  iBAy.  :Tikei«e  is;  ittnufetbe  oorrfi^odd^i  a  most  pitiable 
3%nQmirce  ^f  th&'fiinetiODS  df  l^f  €hur€b  in  nianyCatholits 
^hf^ho  take  part  in  them;  and ^-to  this  mtfet  be  attributed  much 
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of  the  disorder -and  confimon  ^kh  attend  vidst  gre«t  fita^MV 
in  both  England  and  Ireland.*  How  far  this  ^ammmm  ex- 
tends, and  to  what  classes -it  is  limited,  it  ifaas  qia^tieBiicem  cfmr 
prestfdt  porpose  to  inquire;  etiov^  tiwt  few,  tf  wiy,  will  ven- 
ture to  deny  its  ^neral  pre^^Ienae  mm&fig  those  to  wkom  dMs 
duties  of  the  choir  .are  intrusted.  Of  course,  we  ilo  not  meaa 
to  say  that  all  are  thus  ignorant  of  this  important  f>art  of  their 
duties;  Jbr  there  are,  doubtless,  many  whose  %eal  is  <oiily 
equalled  by  their  knowledge ;  but  these  are  the  es«eptions^ 
which  serve  but  to  prove  the  rule. 

It  is  but  right,  however,  that  we  dvould  explain  more  fully 
what  we  mean,  lest  any  who  may  feel  themselves  ifm^ved  im 
this  charge  should  misunderstand  the  ignorance  ^  whick  they 
are  accused;  and,  moreover,  it  is  but  justice  to  ofurselves  to 
remind  our  readers  of  what  we  have  befOTe  said,  that  herein 
we  are  not  so  much  blaming  those  who  are  involved  in  this 
ignorance,  as  the  system  which  has  kept  them  in  it ;  ot,  we 
should  rather  say,  the  utter  want  of  system  wkic^  has  left  tlvem 
in  it,  which,  neglecting  the  due  fitting  of  proper  instruments 
for  this  especial  office  of  the  Church,  has  been  'Content  to 
snatch  at  any  thing  when  the  need  m-ged.  W«  will  not  be  so 
unjust  as  to  blame  those  who  are  thus  pressed  into  a  service 
for  which  they  have  had  no  preparatory  training ;  but  we  nie* 
sire  to  expose  the  evils  which  necessarily  result  frena  this  no- 
system  ;  and  we  invite  those  who  suffer  especially  through  it 
to  aid  us  in  carrying  into  effect  the  plan  we  have  to  by  before 
our  readers  and  the  public  for  remedying  this  evil,  whieh 
afflicts  all  classes  alike — choir-singers  and  congr^ations,  priests 
^and  people— those  who  exemplify  in  themsekes  the  want  of 
due  training  and  instruction,  and  those  who  siiffi;r  through  lihe 
ignorance  and  inefficiency  of  what  HiisrspreBento  the  dbuirh% 
idea  of  a  Cad»lic  choir. 

Having  thus,  as  we  hope,  remov^  a  wrong  impression, 
which  might  influence  the  minds  of  seme  to  vpgaml  us  as  op-* 
ponents,  when,  in  truth,  we  are  making  common  cause  with 
them,  and  when,  instead  of  attacking  them,  we  are  %bting  on 
their  side  against  a  neglect  under  which  we  all  nlike  suJfer,  iet 
us  proceed  to  consider  the  ignorance  of  which  complaint  m 
made,  and  for  which  it  is  our  'ohjeet  tosug^geot  a  remedy^ 

And  first,  it  i^hould  i>e  olearfy  imderstood  that  we  are  watt 
now  spe^iking  of  ignorance  of  oittmc.  On  this  p<mxt  we  sbaii 
have  presently  to  say  a  few  wonds,  when  tntmA^ring  thon 

■     .         -       •  .        ■.    ■•    .'    r.T 

will  lanre  Veeo  4itnick  with  the  remAvkable.  contrast  there  |>rasented  hy  ^  eom- 
duct  and  general  efficiency  of  a  larfft  troop  «f  Binging-lMys  attached  to  (he  cathe- 
dnll.    Thotr  dhAntiHos  wet  tfMip/e/e.  .  .....    v 
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choirs,  or  'portions  oF  choirs,  which  are  without  due  scientific 
training ;  but  now  we  are  tfAnng  for  granted  that  the  singers 
are  sumcie»tly  instructed  in  ninsic,  and  can  properly  sing 
what  18  set  before  them.  The  defect  to  which  we  alhide  is 
an  ignorance  of  the  ceremonies  proper  to  their  office,  and  of 
the  functions  in  which  they  take  part.  To  illustrate  what  we 
mean,  we  will  suppose  them  assisting  at  a  High  Mass.  How 
many  know  what  festiral  Is  to  be  celebrated,  and  what  music 
is  proper  fcr  the  occasion  ?  Ask  what  Mass  is  to  be  sung,  and 
l^ttey  wiH  tell  you  the  name  rf«ome  composer ;  but  ot  Introit^ 
<3ri^uQiy  t>r  any  thing  "else  beyond  this,  they  iiarve  no  ksow- 
ledge.  in  the  OSfertory  piece,  too,  the  ignorance  of  the  choir 
too  -often  manifests  itself;  for  who  among  them  knows  what 
festival  tJiey  are  celcfbrating,  or  who  cares  to  think  what  will 
be  most  ffppropri^be  ?  Rather  the  question  is,  who  is  there 
to  sing,  and  what  is  the  last  piece  learned  ?  tn*,  whose  turn  is 
it  to  have  'Ae  solo  ?  And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  our  ears  are 
startled  by  words  which  are  wonderfully  out  of  place,  and 
music  which  finds  no  echo  in  the  solemnity  of  the  season : 
hymns  of  joy,  rich  in  **  AUdoias,'*  are  «ung  in  Lent,  while 
stains  of  ^orroware  wailed  forth  at  Christmas  or  Easter.  Nor 
let  any  suppose  that  we  are  at  all  exaggerating  in  what  we  lare 
now  «aying.  "Die  last  few  months  have,  within  our  own  ex- 
perience, illustrated  this  incongruity,  as  we  happen  to  know 
that  an  oiie  occasion  (at  the  Mass  of  Exposition  aiFthe  Blessed 
SaerameDt),  the  piece  selected  for  the  Offertory  at  that  joyous 
time  ^?vas  a  verse  from  the  Stabat  Mater,  *'  O  quam  tristis 
■et  afflicta,**  &c.  Of  course,  it  was  a  favourite  piece  with  the 
principal  soprano,  and  therefore  was  sung ;  while  shortly  after-, 
wards,  in  the  same  *rfty,  the  feast  of  their  founder  was  cele- 
brated by  one  of  the  religious  <n-ders,  and  the  marvellously  in- 
appropriate stanza  from  the  same  hymn,  ^  Quts  est  homo  qui 
nen  fleret,"  did  duly  ^t  the  Offertory.  Of  course,  'Rossini's 
music  was  the  only  thing  thought  of;  and  so  the  Stabat  Mnter 
nmst  furnish  matenals  £q/c  the  great  festivals. 

And  sorely  it'must  be  to  this  ignorance  df  what  is  fit  and 
4)ecoiii&iig9  a:teltibt  to^«ny  itytentional  in-everence,  timt  we  most 
ascKtbe  those  toffensive  exhibitions  ^diich  too  often  meet  us  in 
certain  "pkoes^  wb«re  the  ofatn'di  >is  suddenly  converted  into  ti 
ONK^eit-foomy^and  4iie  stranger  «  most  unexpectedly  ^voured 
witfa  «/fieries'of«0loEi,>duets,.aiid  cbormses  by  *^  the  ffrincipal 
fBOfflcai/Ttalent.of  the  -n^^be^irhood.'"  We  qurBelves  wexe 
'present,  not  long  -since,  on  one  of  these  occasions,  when,  after 
a  tow  Mi»fe,  %**  Wfti^c^^i.  i^.  with  J>art  of  one  of  Haydn's 
Ifffor^eH^'  Ji(Sj^;*H  throu^  the  ilass),  our  ears  were  assailed 
with  a  flourisli  of  trumpets,  and  a  regular  concs^tbe^m-r-firatt, 
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a  long  symphony ;  then  what  sounded  very  much  like  an  ^f  hria 
buffa"  by  a  basso ;  then  a  brilliant  afiair  in  the  Non  piu  mesta 
style;  then  a  chorus  from  the  Creation.  During  all  this  the 
congregation  sat  quietly  listening,  smiling  their  admiration  of 
particular  passages ;  while  some  children  near  us  availed  them-^ 
selves  of  the  general  relaxation  to  feast  on  apples,  &c.  The 
performances  were  for  a  time  interrupted  by  a  charity  sermon ; 
but  as  soon  as  this  was  over,  the  concert  was  again  renewed 
with  unabated  vigour,  while  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  exposed 
and  Benediction  given ;  the  Tantum  ergo  Sacramentum,  as  we 
afterwards  found  out,  being  one  of  the  brilliant  solos  which 
attracted  such  attention  and  excited  so  nauch  admiration ! 

Charity  suggests  that  this  ill-timed  and  most  unbecoming 
exhibition  should  be  attributed  to  the  ignorance  rather  than 
to  the  irreverence  of  those  who  do  not  understand  the  Churches 
spirit.  They  use  what  skill  they  have  in  God's  service,  and 
therein  are  worthy  of  all  praise.  It  is  their  misfortune,  rather 
than  their  fault,  that  they  know  not  how  to  employ  aright 
what  they  have  to  offer,  and  thus  waste  in  unseemly  display 
the  ability  which  might  be  turned  to  much  better  account ;  for 
had  the  same  amount  of  musical  talent  been  duly  trained  for 
the  Church's  service  in  the  way  which  she  requires,  how  vastly 
different  would  have  been  the  result !  for  then  music  would 
have  taken  its  due  place  as  the  handmaid  of  religion.  Its  ser- 
vices would  have  been  sanctified,  and  all  would  have  been  in 
harmony ;  whereas,  for  want  of  this,  the  whole  was  one  con- 
fused jumble  of  discordant  elements;  the  church  and  concert- 
room  alternately  succeeded  each  other,  and  at  last  were  forced 
into  most  unnatural  union. 

We  have  thus  far  spoken  only  of  choirs  which  consist  of 
trained  singers ;  of  persons  who  have  received  a  good  musical 
education,  and  who  consequently  are  able  to  do  justice  to 
music  of  a  high  order.  Some  few  such  choirs  exist  in  this 
country,  and  by  their  performance  of  certain  Masses  give  real 
satisfaction  to  people  who  can  appreciate  excellence.  Perhaps 
there  may  be  some  five  or  six  which  come  under  this  descrip* 
tion ;  but  against  even  these  the  objections  we  have  urged  may 
be  taken,  because,  in  common  with  the  rest,  they  have  had  no 
especial  ecclesiastical  training ;  they  have  not  been  put  in  the 
way  of  acquiring  the  right  spirit,  and  so  are  deficient  in  many 
most  important  respects,  in  what  is  wanting  in  a  true  Catholic 
choir-man ;  and  therefore,  could  such  accomplished  musicians 
-be  obtained  for  most  of  our  choirs, — which  is  simply  impos- 
sible,— we  still  should  not  have  what  we  want,  and  what  we 
assert  may  be  obtained  without  any  very  enormous  exertion 
or  any  overwhelming  expense. 
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But  there  is  another  class  of  choir-singers,  which  is  more 
g^erally  to  he  met  with,  and  of  which  we  desire  to  speak 
with  all  possible  respect,  because  we  know  how  puie  is  the 
motive  wnich  actuates  its  members,  and  how  greitt  is  fre- 
quently, the  sacrifice  of  time  and  ease  which  they  make  to  ful- 
fil the  duties  which  they  have  undertaken.  But,  alas,  how 
sddom  can  we  find  among  this  most  estimable  class  the  mu- 
acai  skiU  and  experience  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a 
due  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  choir :  devotional  feeling 
they  have ;  but  this  will  not  supply  the  need  of  musical  know- 
ledge :  they  wish  to  do  what  is  right ;  but  good  wishes  avail 
but  little  in  such  matters,  and  so  we  have  musical  perform- 
ances which  are  real  musical  phenomena,  trying  enough  to 
the  ordinary  listener,  but  positively  excruciating  to  the  ear  of 
armusician. 

It  surely  requires  but  little  observation  to  see  that  most 
amateur  perfiormers  are  in  some  respects  as  unfitted  for  choir 
duties  as  mere  professional  singers  are  in  others.  Nor  can  it 
he  siud  that  they  mutually  supply  one  another's  deficiencies ; 
fbrw^re  it  so,  a  judicious  combination  of  the  two  might  be  all 
that  is  needed  f  but  it  is  not  so :  wherein  they  chiefiy  fail,  both 
psofessional.and  amateur  alike  ^il;  and  this  defect  can  be  re- 
medied in  one  wAy  alone,  namely,  by  a  regular  education  for 
the'vw>i:k  of  the  choir.  What,  then,  we  assert,  and  what  every 
one's  experience. in  the  matter  must  confirm,  is  this,  that  at 
present  we  have  no  suffici^t  materials  out  of^which  to  form 
satisfactory  choirs.  We  may  engage  musical 'ability  and  ex- 
perience on  one  side,  weimay  invite  devout  Catholics  on  ano- 
ther, we  may  (perhaps)  meet  with  oilers  who  know  something 
of  ritual  matters,  and  we  may  pick  up- a  few  who  will  volun- 
tiser^die  dhant  ofithe  Vespers ;  but  where  shall  we  find  all  these 
quaMfications-icombined  in  the  same  persons?  Let  any  one 
vho  has'tried^to  fonh  a  choir  upoti  right  principles  answer 
Ikis  questioB^  Ehdeed,  as  things  now  are,  it  is  simply  impossi- 
ble to  do  so^  and  therefore  many  excellent  people,  priests  and 
laymen  alike,  ibave  given  it  up- in  despair,  as  a  dream 'which 
can  meven  be  realised.  A^d  yet  such  choirs  hare  been  ih 
tunes ^ast^drnd^^e^yet  to  be^'found  in  other  lands. 
o.nlfcQsarc^y^  tUen,  beconies  a  duty  to  see  if  something  cannot 
1»rclca[»  txr  remddyan'^vil'wfaicfa' every  one  admits  and  de^ 
pi(>oe8f  iiod  {perhaps mo  time  eoiidd  be  better  fitted  for  the  at- 
tampt  ^dkanntUe:  present^  whed  choir  matters'  ^re  in  ^  unset- 
tlefl^aistate^ai'SffortS'  bare- been  mad^  ii^  almdst  eveiy  direc- 
lioDTduringi  :Aet  Ja»t  tew  iyears*>to  remedy  old  abuses.  Many 
ImveifaeenB'ciit  down'Tootandibraneh^  with  a  zeal  that  pro- 
mised great  things :  organ-gallerier have  been  cleared  out,  ladies 
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receired  poHtd*  tbanka  and  dismisaaH  anlfoId-faaUMed  yj^ple 
hove  been  startled  from  th^it  domag^  l]^  the  nnusudl  speetoishb 
of  surplieed  choir-men  and  h&ys^  But  than-,  alaa»  pe6pie  wki»^ 
pered  tliat  l^e  new  siEf^^:^  wepe  not  Catholiea^  and*.  Height,  bftr 
neard  dsitvvfaepe  singifig  music  df  a.very  diilfefenjt  obaMeter;, 
and  then  irceverences  whick  had  escaped  observation  behind: 
gallery-curtains^  came  oprnly-  into  viewj  mitBi,  at  last,  wany^ 
who  had  token  part  in  die  origioal  B^v^meni  grew,,  as- weU- 
t^ey  mighlr  dissoliisfied  wilh  what.  th«^  sa^^  and  in  dl«piur  of 
a  better;  remedy,,  almost  yearned  after  the  old  days-  of  or^n?-- 
galleries^  the  '^  talented  Misa  Sfmdi,"  and  S^mi9>  twenty 
mimites^  long;  Nor,  it  mast  be  eonf^aaed^  ca&  we  altogethec 
condemii:  those  who  £elt  thns;  for  is  there  not  something 
somtd  at  bottom  ?  ia  there  not  a.  hatred  of  ^am,  a.  oontempt. 
for  mere  pretence  of  ritual  exactness,  which  clothes  Proteetanjta; 
in  t^e  garb  of  eeclesiasties,  and  aactifices  a  principle  for  the 
sake  of  an  effect? 

We  think,  then,  that  this  is*  precisely  th«t  time  for  iMing^ 
Hig  forward  a  scheme  for  meetings  thb  difficulty,  and  for  deid^ 
ihg  with,  it  in  av  right  way.  The'  ^  systen^.wae  eonfesoiMlly  a. 
bad  one ;.  the  attempt  at  its  eonteetixMi!  haa  ioi  a^  measure^  failed^ 
and  why  ?  Bee^ise  it  began  at  iher  wdqi^  end?,  it  swept, 
away  cme^  system  before  it  had*  another  ready  ta  fill  its  place ; 
and,  moreover,  it  imitated  much,  that  waA  bad:  in  the  explodetd 
system.  Bitual  propriety  esEclndjsd females  fwm  choirs^  hut 
their  place-  was  supplied  bjr  untxained  boys-  who  coujid  not 
sing,^  or  by  others  who  could,,  hut  who  camei  focm  pl«se»  of  ill 
repute^  and  who  had  been  brou^it  up?  in  an  utterly  worldly 
system*  Instead  of  founding^  schools:  for  a:  oom^lete  edueatdon 
in  Catholic  music  and  ritual^  where  musieiana  might  be  formed 
who  would  understand  what  the  Ghurcb  required,  of  tbem»  and; 
which  would  by  this,  time  have  provided  u»:  ncrt  only  with 
singing  boys  who  would  know  what  they  sing,,  but.  with  organ*- 
istS)  cantors^  and  choir-men.;,  inslaead  of  thisy  it  was^ content  to 
pick,  up  here^  a  good  voice,  and  there  a^dever  boy,  and  use  him 
while  his*  voice,  kusted^  and  then  throw  him  aside,  because  no 
pains  had  been  taken  to  meiku^  \Amt  useful  in  after^Mfe — just  aa 
a  child  will  fill  its  ^urdea  with  plucked  flowery  and  enjoy  thek 
Imef  sweetness  taking-  no  draught  for  Ihie  futmre..  Of  course, 
nothing  came  of  such  a  perverse  eourse  as  this^  for  nothing 
could,  come  of  it  but  disappointment  and  labour  in  vain ;:  choir* 
men  were  continually  leaving,  for  there  wae  nothing  to  MauAk 
them  to  tlm  Church's  service  p  hoys*  who  could  sing  were  only 
to  be  obtained  at  heavy  cost,  and. then  just  aa  their  voices  wene 
failing;  in  short,  go  where  your  will,  your  hear  tla^same  eom^ 
plaint,  that  of  all  hi&  triak  tibia  choir  is  one  of  the  most  annoy* 
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what  they  are,  cmdy^t  tk(iy  might  become.  1^1 

mg  r  «if  aVt  disafqftointmtfnii  it  sk  pechapi  the  grefttesi  whtch: 
tba  ae»lDU&  miawanaiy  priest  XB^etn  with  i&  his  ordintiry 
onflfae.  And  yet  the  jsawdy  for  all  this  b  in  ouc  own  hftftds^ 
il  we  but  Aqos^  t»ia»  k;.VFe  need  but  ordindjry  patiefire^ a 
littkr  ae^  «ni  aeme  self-aocrifice^.  to  earry  oui  a  scbeme 
wbich  will  Qoi:  aalj(  a»>p{dj  m  a  gir«»t.  measujre  our  preseut 
uttBte,  but  will  piQiridb  mo^  amp^  for  oar  ititure,  gi!eate3t 
QfeCttsamcflu 

What  iiaoB  mmui^  is,  wet  hafve  aixeaij  suggested*    We- 
n«itesta:ldi^goDdsfifcoQl8y.iirwbich  mu^  must  be  thoroughlj 
taught   bgr  cempeteat  nmateyi^  and  in  wbicb  tbe-  functioma 
mmt  be  futtjr  explsinedf  aad  tfae  boys  tmoed  to  fill  those 
offices  ta  wbfidr  the  €hui«j%  ]|nint«»  themw     Ovur  wants  then}«- 
sehes  aMggest  tb»  iaatsmaidoQ  which  la  needad;  while  the  de^. 
&M»eteft  w«  hare  painted  cmJa  ift  the*  im^ritT-  o£  those  whio* 
now  fill  oux  cbdirsi.  warava  agatoafr  the  danger  inta  which  we 
migbt  xuir>  of  aegkotiiig  oite-part  of  ediHsaiioni  fei:  the  sake  of! 
autfaer.     CMy  ki  \»  gat  a;  elear  idea  of  what  we.  wouU,  and 
tba>coiti8e  e£  edneatioa  wiE  not  be  difficult  to  be  determined. 
We  wast  musieianm;:^  hogts  wh0  can  understand  imisic  inall  its^ 
lanons  sl}rlf%  who>  will  grow  mp  into  ai  competent  kncwledge- 
of  the  scieuce,  asd  aa  be  able  ikita&eE^Iife  to  continue  in  cboir^ 
md  take:  office  as^.  cbeit nnasters,  Qr>  ij^  maj  be,,  aa^  organists. 
And  in  these  "  various  styles"  we  include  Gcegorian  as  well 
aa  Baodem^  nmaie.     Never  was  there  a  more   eHtiee  mis- 
take than  tbaJr  which  treats^  Grregorian  viueie*  as  cbasacteris-. 
tkally  easyv  in^  cesiparisoB  witb  later  compeflitions^    To  mo^ 
dam  ear*  and  capacities  it  js^noatccBfi^ult^  requiring  a  peculiae 
Iramisg  to  render  its  earecntkm  at  all  what  it  ought  to  bcb. 
But  nere-  nuisiciaaaiwiUaQt  eotttent^us^  hoinrever  accomplished: 
tkey  may  be ;  beeaoee  tbe  office  they  have  to  fill  is  one  of  a 
I^ber  and  hetien  character  thaa  a  simply  muaical  one*    As 
miaist^ea  of  holy  Chuaach,.  ^My  have  to  apply  their  peculiar 
gifts  and  knowledge  lo^  beer  service,  smd  in,  the:  especial  way 
which  she  has  pointed  out*     Hence  it  is  at  once  evident  that 
those  we  train  must  be  Catholics ;  and  that  we  must  train  them 
as  dicNronghly  far  their  especial  office^  as  we  would  tcain  a 
pnest  for  the  dutks  of  the  sanctuary*    Thus  Latin  becomes 
dm  fsaenfekl  featerain  their  coarse  of  study  ;  the  lew^  we  ca& 
Beqmtre  is  tbat  tfasy  should  unde»tand  what  th^  sing;  but 
over  and  abovettbisy  they  must  nnderstimd  what  they  have  to 
do;  BO  amount  of  drilling  will  fit  them  for  assisting  in  the 
dsnne  offiaesvaiiid  functions  of  the  Churdir  sa  weH  aa  a  familiar 
acqoakvtencefc  withtiiose  offices  and  functions  themselves  ;  they 
Must  be  taught  the  meaning:  of  all  in  which  they  take  a  par^ 
and  knows  why  the  Chavch  requires  this  elaliorate  ceremoni^. 
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and  why  she  is  so  precise  in  details.  Thus  must  they  be 
reared  in  her  courts  and  trained  in  her  ways ;  and  then  un- 
consciously they  will  imbibe  her  spirit^  and  grow  into  what 
she  would  have  them  to  be.  Their  musical  talent  will  be 
duly  fostered  and  healthily  developed.  Educated  in  a  spirit 
of  devotion,  they  will  learn  to  offer  to  God  their  best ;  and  so 
will  understand  that  all  that  art  and  science  can  do  to  render 
their  service  acceptable  must  be  carefully  sought  after  and 
diligently  used,  that  music  may  fill  its  appointed  place — ^and 
that  a  high  and  very  important  one — ^in  the  service  of  the 
altar.  Impressed  with  a  just  appreciation  of  the  holiness  of 
the  work  m  which  they  are  engaged,  how  careful  *will  their 
teachers  be  to  inspire  right  principles  into  their  minds,  and  to 
enkindle  holy  aspirations  in  their  hearts;  and  how  innume- 
rable will  the  opportunities  be  which  present  themselves,  and 
of  which,  when  really  in  earnest,  they  will  not  fail  to  take 
advantage,  to  initiate  these  young  servants  of  holy  Church 
into  the  profound  mysteries  which  are  so  strikingly  set  forth 
in  the  appointed  ceremonies  of  religion.  And  thus  will  they, 
as  they  grow  in  years  and  advance  in  temporal  knowledge, 
acquire  a  deeper  and  fuller  insight  into  the  things  of  God, 
and  learn  to  recognise  His  hand  in  forms  which  to  many  are 
without  meaning,  and  to  hear  His  voice  in  words  which  to  too 
many  ears  sound  in  vain. 

Trained  in  such  a  system  as  this,  what  may  we  not  hope 
for  in  time  to  come  ?  Ignorance,  jiow  so  often  the  fruitful 
source  of  irreverence  and  confusion,  will  be  banished  from  our 
choirs ;  for  a  few  such  as  these  will  be  the  salt  to  season  the 
rest — will  be  the  leaven  to  leaven  the  whole.  The  zealous 
priest  will  no  longer  fear  or  distrust  his  choir ;  but  instead  of 
a  grief,  they  veill  be  a  joy  to  his  heart;  instead .  of  spreading 
confusion  whenever  they  take  part  in  functions,  and  giving 
disedification  by  their  light  or  irreligious  behaviour,  they  will 
be  his  readiest  assistants  and  most  trustworthy  ministers,  glo- 
rifying God  as  well  by  their  knowledge  and  behaviour  as  by 
their  musical  skill  and  ability. 

Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  this  is  a  mere  Utopian  dream 
— a  thing  to  be  wished  for,  but  beyond  our  realisation ;  for 
what  is  needed  to  carry  it  out  but  that  a  few  zealous  and  active 
men,  impressed  veith  a  due  sense  of  its  importance,  and  having 
a  clear  view  of  the  work  to  be  done,  should  unite  in  founding 
a  really  good  school  for  this  especial  work  ?  Not  that  we  would 
wish  to  limit  th^  work  to  one  school ;  for  it  may  be  more  or 
less  fully  carried  out  in  many  missionary  parishes.  We  have 
lately  seen  a  prospectus  of  one  such  school  at  Mortlake,  to 
which  we  wish  gladly  to  take  this  opportunity  to  direct  atten- 
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tiori*  as  the  first  attempt  to  meet  this  pressing  need;  but  we 
hope  that  eventually  a  school  on  a  still  larger  scale  may  be 
established,  which  will  be  able  more  completely  to  realise  the 
idea  here  set  forth,  and  which  will  serve  both  as  a  model  to 
other  missions,  and  also  as  a  source  from  whence  masters  may 
in  time  be  drawn,  to  manage  smaller  establishments  of  a  simi- 
lar kind. 


EITES  AND  CEREMONIES. 
No.  I. — Holy  Water. 

When  one  ofour  Protestant  fellow-countrymen  enters  for  the 
first  time  a  Catholic  church,  he  is  struck  by  seeing  a  vase  of 
water  close  to  the  door.  His  wonder  is  increased  when  he 
sees  every  one  go  to  it,  take  a  little  of  the  water  on  his  finger, 
and  make  the  sign  of  the  cross.  If  he  happens  to  come  in  for 
the  parish  Mass  on  Sundays,  he  sees  the  priest  go  round  the 
church  sprinkling  this  water  over  the  heads  of  the  people.  If 
a  Missal  has  been  put  into  his  hand,  he  may  have  seen,  to* 

*  MoRTLAKE  Choral  School. — This  school  is  intended  for  a  particular 
class  of  children,  and  is  called  a  Choral  School,  because  a  practical  knowledge  of 
music,  especially  of  ecclesiastical  music,  will  be  a  part  of  the  education  given.  la 
almost  every  mission  there  are  to  be  found  boys  employed  about  the  altar  or  in 
the  choir,  who  unite  good  general  abilities  with  some  taste  for  music,  and  wha 
are  very  desirous  of  improving  themselves  and  getting  on.  It  is  to  the  parents- 
or  patrons  of  such  boys  that  this  school  offers  an  opportunity  of  giving  them,, 
at  a  small  expense,  such  a  good  general  education  as  may  fit  them  to  be  schooU 
masters  or  office  clerks ;  or,  if  they  have  a  vocation,  to  go  on  to  the  ecclesiastical 
state. 

And  secondly,  as  one  step  towards  supplying  the  great  want  at  present  ex- 
isting of  propedy-trained  choristers,  singing-men,  and  choir-masters,  it  is  in- 
tended to  give  them  a  thorough  training  in  vocal  music ;  not  of  any  one  par- 
ticular school,  but  such  as  may  enable  them  to  execute  correctly  whatever  may 
be  required  of  them. 

In  accordance  with  this  object,  the  following  rules  will  be  observed  in  grant- 
ing admission : 

I.  The  children  must  not  be  under  nine  years  of  age,  and  have  received 
an  ordinary  education, 

II.  They  must  have  a  natural  turn  for  music. 

III.  They  must  have  good  natural  abilities,  and  have  shown  a  disposi- 
tion to  exert  themselves. 

IV.  They  must  be  recommended  for  their  general  good  behaviour. 

The  education  will  be  that  of  an  ordinary  English  education,  with  the  ad- 
dition  of  Latin  and  vocal  music.  Instrumental  music  will  not  be  an  ordinary 
part  of  the  education ;  but  boys  who  are  likely  to  become  useful  as  organists 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  being  trained  for  that  purpose. 

The  pension  for  boys  who  live  in  lodgings  provided  by  their  parents  (which 
must  be  approved  of  by  the  Director)  will  be  from  6^  to  7/.  a  year;  for  those 
provided  with  board  and  lodgings,  from  16/.  to  20/.,  extras  included. 

For  further  particulars,  address  to  Rev.  J.  G.  Wen  ham,  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalen's, Mortlake.  .    . 

VOL.  I. — NEW  SERIES.  L 
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wards  the  end,  yarious  forms  of  blessing :  the  form  for  bless- 
ing lambs  at  Easter^  eggs*  bread,  new  fruits,  eatables,  candles, 
a  new  house,  a  room,  a  new  ship,  priest's  vestments ;  and  at 
the  end  of  each  form  there  is  a  rubric  directing  the  object  to 
be  sprinkled  with  holy  water*  What  is  this  holy  water  ?  he 
says.  Is  it  a  remnant  of  Judaism  or  of  Paganism  ?  or  is  it  an 
invention  of  the  dark  ages  ?  Any  how,  the  prejudiced  man 
does  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  something  eminently  un- 
christian, and  an  unmitigated  superstition.  Here  and  there, 
however,  a  more  cautious  and  inquiring  mind  may  have  some 
curiosity  to  obtain  more  accurate  information  on  the  subject. 
The  following  attempt  to  satisfy  this  laudable  curiosity  will 
afford  another  instance  of  the  great  weight  of  historical  evi- 
dence that  is  to  be  found  in  support  of  those  practices  of  Ca- 
tholic devotion  which  seem  of  minor  importance,  yet  which 
are  very  dear  to  every  sincere  member  of  the  Church. 

St.  Thomas  of  Aquin  explains  the  use  of  holy  water  in  the 
following  words :  "  Holy  water/'  he  says,  "  is  applied  against 
the  snares  of  the  devil  and  against  venial  sins,  which  are  ob- 
stacles to  the  fruit  of  the  sacraments."*  And  again,  compar- 
ing holy  water  with  exorcisms,  which  are  also  used  against  the 
attacks  of  the  devil,  he  says :  *'  Holy  water  is  given  against 
outward  assaults  of  devils;  but  exorcisms  are  used  against 
their  inward  attacks ;"  "  or,  we  may  say,  that  as  penance  is 
g^ven  us  to  be  a  second  remedy  for  sin,  in  consequence  of  bap- 
tism not  being  repeated,  so  holy  water  is  the  second  remedy 
against  diabolical  assaults,  because  the  exorcisms  of  baptism 
are  not  repeated."f  _  Elsewhere  he  writes:  *'  Holy  water  is 
used  to  obtain  the  pardon  of  venial  sins.  This  it  effects,  inas- 
much as  it  is  used  with  feelings  of  respect  for  God  and  holy 
things.  The  punishment  of  venial  sin  will  be  remitted  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  fervour  with  which  we  turn  to  God.^J 
If  we  compare  this  doctrine  of  St.  Thomas  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  at  the  present  day,  as  laid  down  in  the  prayers  used 
for  blessing  water,  we  shall  see  that  600  years  have  made  no 
change  in  this  regard.§  We  may  therefore  expect  to  find  that 
St.  Thomas,  in  like  manner,  has  only  told  us  what  had  been 
held  in  the  Church  before  his  time,  even  from  the  beginning. 

Without  recurring  to  the  practices  of  the  old  law,|[  and  - 
without  basing  an  argument  on  any  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, we  will  confine  ourselves  to  the  monuments  of  Chris- 

♦  Sum.  par8i<i.6*,».lad6.  f  Ibid.  q.  71,  a.  2  ad  3, 

I  Ibid.  q.  87,  a.  8  ad  S. 

%  The  reader  may  find  the  tranelation  of  the  prayers  used  for  Uesaing  holy 
water  in  Dr.  Rock's  ifttfrwf^.  yqL  a  pt.  a  c  13. 

II  Exod,  XXX.  17 ;  Num.  xix.  I,  5,  17. 
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tian  antiquity  and  the  records  of  ecclesiaatical  history.  The 
earliest  monuments  are  of  course  the  Roman  catacombs ;  and 
even  there  we  have  traces  of  the  use  of  holy  water.  Bottari, 
in  his  Roma  Sotterraneay*  gives  the  copy  of  a  fresco  taken^ 
from  one  of  the  chapels  there,  wherein  a  certain  number  of 
clergy  are  represented  in  dalmatics,  and  one  is  sprinkling  holy 
water.  This  painting,  however,  may  not  be  of  the  highest 
antiquity.  But  besides  this,  at  the  entrances  of  the  cubicula 
that  were  used  for  churches  in  the  times  of  persecution,  low 
pillars  are  sometimes  found,  on  which  it  would  seem  that  vases 
of  holy  water  were  placed.  Certainly  Eusebius  alludes  to  these 
vases  in  the  great  church  built  by  Paulinus  Bishop  of  Tyre  ;f 
and  Le  Brun  assures  us  that  the  Nestorians  of  Malabar  had 
holy  water  at  the  door  of  their  churches,  j;  It  appears,  in- 
deed, from  many  passages  of  the  early  Fathers,  that  the  faith* 
ful  used  regularly  to  wash  their  hands  at  the  church-doors. 
And  hence  frequent  occasion  is  taken  of  reminding  them  that 
they  ought  to  come  to  prayer  with  pure  consciences,  ».  e.  free 
from  all  grievous  sin ;  for  otherwise  the  washing  of  hands  will 
avail  nothing.§  And  this  is  only  an  illustration  of  the  prin<* 
eiple  inculcated  by  St.  Thomas  in  the  passage  quoted  above, 
namely,  that  holy  water  is  not  a  sacrament,  but  depends  for 
its  effects  in  purifying  from  venial  sin  on  the  dispositions  of 
the  person  using  it|| 

But  St.  Thomas  mentions  another  use  of  holy  water,  vis^ 
as  a  preservative  against  the  outward  attacks  of  the  devil; 
and  since  this  is  a  point  that  may  not  be  so  easily  proved  in 
accordance  with  early  tradition,  we  propose  to  turn  our  chief 
attention  to  it.  As  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  second  cen- 
tury (according  to  Anastasius  the  librarian),  the  faithful  had 
obtained  leave  from  Pope  Alexander  I.  to  take  holy  water 
from  the  church  to  their  own  houses  ;^  and  probably  this  was 
only  sanctioning  an  existing  practice.  In  the  Apostolical  Con- 
stitutions,** the  blessing  of  water  is  ascribed  to  St«  Matthew. 
**  St.  Matthew,"  it  is  there  said,  "  ordained  that  the  bishop 
should  bless  water  or  oil.  But  if  the  bishop  be  not  present, 
let  the  priest,  assisted  by  the  deacon,  give  the  blessing.  When 
the  bi^op  is  preseifit,  both  priest  and  deacon  must  assist.   The 

•  Tom.  HL  p.  171,  par.  148 ;  giren  in  Roek's  Hierurgiaf  torn.  ii.  p.  2,  e.  19. 

t  Hist.  Ecoles.  x.  4. 

X  C^r^mon.  de  la  Messe,  torn.  vi.  p.  567. 

§  Tert.  de  oratione,  c  ll ;  Paolin.  £p.  32f;  Chrys.  Horn.  25  in  Verb.  aa. 
See  Baron  ad  ann.  67 »  Annal.  Eooles. ;  Bingham,  Aatiq.  TiSi.  3-6. 

fl  See  Bergier,  Diet.  Theol.  art.  Eau  bMUe.  Le  Bran,  C^r^monies  de  la 
Mesae.  introd.  art  tL  torn.  1. 

IT  Apad  Baron.  Ann.  Eccles.  an.  132,  m.  S. 

**  Const  Apost  L  Tiii.  c.  29, — apad  Manai,  torn.  i.  p.-  579. 
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blessing  is  as  follows :  Lord  of  Sabaoth,  God  of  power,  the 
Creator  of  water  and  giver  of  oil,  Thou  who  pardonest  and 
lovest  man.  Thou  didst  give  water  to  drink  and  cleanse,  and 
oil  for  gladness;  vouchsafe,  then,  to  sanctify  this  water  and 
oil  for  Christ's  sake :  .  .  .  •  give  to  it  the  power  of  healing 
and  expelUng  sickness,*  of  driving  away  devils,  and  of  rescuing 
from  all  snares,  through  Christ  our  hope,  &c." 

Let  us  next  examine  the  pages  of  Church  history.  .St, 
Epiphanius,  in  his  account  of  the  Ebionite  heresy,  after  having 
related  the  conversion  of  Count  Joseph,  tells  iis  that  he  had 
obtained  leave  from  the  emperor  to  build  churches  for  the 
Christians ;  and  that  he  began  at  Tiberias,  where  was  a  large 
temple  ascribed  to  Adrian,  and  called  after  him  the  Adrian 
Temple.  But  as  it  had  remained  unfinished,  the  citizens 
were  desirous  of  fitting  it  up  for  public  baths.  Count  Joseph, 
pn  learning  this,  determined  to  turn  it  into  a  church.  The 
building,  however,  had  to  be  completed.  In  order  to  prepare 
materials,  he  ordered  seven  furnaces  to  be  made' ready  outside 
the  town.  The  Jews,  enraged  at  these  proceedings,  had  re- 
course to  incantations,  which  suspended  the  action  of  the  fire. 
The  workmen,  finding  all  their  labour  to  be  in  vain,  reported 
it  to  the  count,  who  immediately  hastened  to  the  spot;  and 
calling  for  a  vessel  of  water,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  over 
it,  and  invoked  the  name  of  Jesus,  saying:  "  In  the  name  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  Whom  my  fathers  crucified,  let  this  water 
have  the  power  of  dispelling  all  incantations  and  magic,  and 
of  restoring  to  the  fire  its  power;  so  that  we  may  complete 
the  house  of  God,"  He  then  sprinkled  each  furnace,  and  in 
the  presence  of  all,  the  flames  instantly  burst  forth ;  where- 
upon the  crowd  retired,  exclaiming,  "  There  is  but  one  God, 
the  God  who  helps  the  Christians."  The  same  author  had  just 
.before  related  how  this  same  Count  Joseph  had  cured  by  the 
isame  means  a  madman  possessed  by  the  devil.f  Photius,  too, 
Jias  recorded  that  St.  Chrysostom  healed  a  poor  woman  by 
sending  her  some  blessed  water.J  St.  Jerome,  again,  in  his 
life  of  the  hermit  St.  Hilarion,  tells  a  still  more  wonderful 
story:  Italicus, .a  Christian  citizen  of  Gaza,  intended  to  run 
his  hprses  in  the  circus  against  tjie  horses  of  a  duumvir  of 
Gaza.  This  magistrate,  being  a  worshipper  of  the  god  Mar- 
nas,  was  versed  in  magic,  and  was  reported  to  be  using  incan- 
tations to  prevent  the  horses  of  Italicus  from  winning.  Italicus 

•  St.  Thomas  sajrs  nothing  about  the  power  in  holy  water  of  restoring  health ; 
hot  many  think  that  this  is  limited  to  oases  where  sickness  is  brought  on  either  by 
.diabolical  agency,  or  as  a  punishment  of  yenial  sin;  in  which  case  St.  Thomas 
will  haYe  alluded  to  it  indirectly. 

t  Eph.  de  Haer.  30,  Ebion,  1.  i  torn.  ii. 

X  Photius,  Bibliotheca,  96. 
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therefore  had  recourse  to  the  saint,  and  begged  him  to  dispeL 
these  charms ;  without,  however,  doing  any  hurt  to  his  rival. 
The  venerable  Hilarion  at  first  declined  to  interfere  by  prayer 
in  trifles  of  this  kind,  and  with  a  smile  replied  that  he  should 
sell  his  horses,  and  give  the  money  to  the  poor  for  his  soul's 
sake.  But  Italicus  replied  that  he  was  in  some  sort  a  public 
functionary,  and  was  not  free  to  break  off  his  undertaking. 
As  a  Christian,  he  could  not  employ  magic  even  against 
magic ;  and  therefore  he  had  recourse  to  the  servant  of  God 
against  the  god  whom  the  people  adored  at  Gaza.  He  wished 
to  blot  out  an  insult  which  was  offered  not  to  himself  person- 
ally but  to  the  Church  of  Christ.  Hilarion  then  called  for 
his  drinking-cup;  and,  after  having  had  it  filled  with  water, 
gave  it  to  Italicus,  who  sprinkled  with  it  the  stables,  horses, 
drivers,  chariots,  and  even  the  race-ground.  Great  were  the 
expectations  of  the  crowd ;  for  though  the  duumvir  laughed 
at  the  Christian  for  what  he  had  done,  yet  there  were  not 
wanting  others  who  foreboded  the  defeat  of  the  pagan  and 
the  success  of  Italicus,  which  in  fact  really  ensued;  whereupon 
the  people  cried  out,  "  Christ  has  conquered  Mamas ;"  and 
many  were  converted.* 

A  story  not  very  unlike  the  first  which  we  quoted  from 
St.  Epiphanius  is  told  by  Theodoret  in  his  Church  History. 
When  a  prefect  was  sent  by  the  Emperor  Theodosius  to  de- 
stroy the  great  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Aparaea,  acting  upon  the 
advice  of  one  of  his  labourers,  he  had  undermined  the  columns 
and  propped  them  up  with  olive-wood,  intending  to  destroy 
these  by  fire,  and  so  to  bring  down  the  massive  superstructure. 
The  devil,  however,  impeded  the  action  of  the  fire";  the  wood 
refused  to  ignite.  Marcellus,  the  bishop,  hearing  of  this,  has- 
tened to  the  church,  called  for  a  vessel  of  water,  and  after 
having  placed  it  under  the  altar,  prayed  to  God  that  he  would 
show  His  might  over  the  false  power  of  Satan,  lest  unbelievers 
should  be  more  hardened.  Then  making  the  sign  of  the  cross 
over  the  water,  he  gave  it  to  his  deacon  Equitius,  desiring  him 
to  sprinkle  it  on  the  place  in  a  spirit  of  faith,  and  then  to 
apply  fire  again  t5  the  props.  Hereupon  a  flame  burst  forth, 
which  the  water  seemed  to  feed  as  though  it  were  oil.  The 
three  columns  soon  fell,  and  with  them  twelve  more  and  one 
whole  side  of  the  building;  and  when  the  citizens,  attracted 
to  the  spot  by  the  noise  of  the  fall,  learnt  what  had  happened, 
they  gave  glory  to  God  and  sang  hymns  in  His  honour.^ 

•.  St.  Hier.  in  vita  Sti  Hilarion  Abbat  Some  authors  attribute  to  this  history 
the  origin  of  the  ceremony  of  blessing  horses  and  other  animals  on  the  festival  of 
St  Anthony  the  hermit. 

t  Theod.  Hist  Eccles.  1.  y.  c.  21. 
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''And  yet  once  more;  St,  Gregory  the  Great,  in  his  book 
pf  dialogues,  amongst  other  miracles  performed  by  Fortunatus, 
BiiBbop  of  Todi,  relates  the  following.  The  holy  btshop  had 
tried  earnestly,  but  without  success,  to  ransom  two  boys  whom 
p,  Goth  was  carrying  captive  from  the  city.  On  passing  be- 
A>re  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  this  man  was  thrown  from  bis 
}iorse,  and  broke  his  leg.  He  was  immediately  removed  to 
the  hospitiuniy  and  thencC;  feeling  remorse  for  what  he  had 
done,  ne  sent  to  ask  St.  Fortunatus  to  send  him  a  deacon. 
On  the  deacon's  arrival,  he  bade  him  take  the  two  boys  to 
the  bishop ;  "  and  tell  him,"  he  added,  "  that  I  have  ^een 
struck  in  this  way  because  he  cursed  me ;  but  pray  for  me." 
The  deacon  took  the  boys  to  the  bishop,  and  delivered  his 
message ;  and  the  bishop  sent  him  back  with  some  holy  water 
to  sprinkle  over  the  man.  By  this  means  the  man  was  healed, 
and  continued  his  journey  as  if  nothing  had  .happened.* 

We  will  now  turn  homewards,  and  see  the  usage  amongst 
our  British  and  Saxon  ancestors.  Venerable  Bede  tells  us, 
that  when  SS.  Germanus  and  Lupus  were  sailing  to  Britain 
(a.d.  447),  the  devil  raised  a  violent  tempest  in  the  Channel. 
St.  Germanus  was  asleep,  but  on  being  awakened  by  St.  Lupus, 
he  sprinkled  water  on  the  waves  in  the  name  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  andimmediately  they  were  calmed.f  Now  since  these 
holy  men  were  called  over  by  the  Britons  because  they  had 
preserved  the  Catholic  faith  in  its  purity,  it  is  no  assumption 
to  say  that  they  held  the  same  faith  and  religious  observances 
as  our  own  forefathers ;  or  in  other  words,  that  our  ancestors 
were  &miliar  with  the  use  of  holy  water,  just  as  St.  Germanus 
himself  was.  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  in  writing  to  the  Abbot 
MelUtus,  says :  "  When  Almighty  God  shall  have  brought  you 
to  our  reverend  brother  Bishop  Augustine,  tell  him  what  de- 
termination I  have  come  to  with  regard  to  England ;  namely, 
that  the  temples  of  the  gods  are  not  to  be  destroyed  in  that 
country.  But  when  the  idols  have  been  exterminated,  let 
water  be  blessed,  let  it  be  sprinkled  in  the  temples ;  let  altars. 
be  erected,  and  relics  placed  in  them."J 

Venerable  Bede  also  tells  us  of  many  miraculous  cures 
wrought  by  means  of  holy  water.  Thus,  Bishop  Acca,  when 
a  priest  in  Ireland  (a.d.  678),  had  cured  a  young  man  by  put- 
ting into  some  blest  water  a  small  particle  of  the  oak  on  which 
the  bead  of  St.  Oswald  had  been  stuck  by  the  pagans  after  his 
death,  and  giving  it  to  the  sick  man.§    Simeon  of  Durham,  in 

•  S.  Greg.  Magn.  Dial.  1.  i.  c  10. 
t  H.  E.  Gent.  Ang.  L  i.  c.  17. 

It  n»d.  L  i.  e.  30.     Pope  Vigilins,  in  tlie  early  part  of  the  sixth  eentary,  gives- 
similar  directions  to  Eutherius,  Bishop  of  Braga.     Mansi,  torn.  ix.  p.  S2. 
§  Idem.  ibid.  1.  iii.  c.  13,  et  v.  vit.  Wilfridi  anctore  Heddio,  c.  58. 
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his  chronicle,  relates  two  similar  cures  performed  by  means  of 
holy  water  and  relics.  Finally,  the  venerable  historian  of  the 
Anglo  -  Saxon  Church  tells  us,  on  the  authority  of  Berthun, 
abbot  of  Inderwood,  of  a  similar  miracle  wrought  by  St.  John 
of  Beverley,  about  the  year  686,  upon  a  noble  lady  residing 
about  two  miles  from  the  monastery  we  have  mentioned.*  She 
had  been  confined  to  her  room  for  three  we^ks,  when  St.  John 
sent  her  some  of  the  holy  water  that  had  been  blessed  in  the 
dedication  of  the  church,*  desiring  her  both  to  taste  it  and  to 
have  it  applied  to  the  parts  where  she  suffered  most  pain.  As 
soon  as  this  had  been  done,  she  arose  quite  healed,  and  waited 
on  the  bishop  and  abbot,  both  of  whom  were  dining  that  day 
at  her  husband's  table,  having  been  persuaded  to  do  so  by 
a  promise  of  plentiful  alms  for  the  poor.  "  Thus,"  says  our 
author,  "  she  faithfully  imitated  the  example  of  St.  Peter's 
motheY-in-law,  who,  when  she  had  been  cured  by  Christ  of 
a  fever,  rose  and  ministered  to  him.^f 

We  might  multiply  instances  ad  infinitum;  but  we  have 
said  enough  to  show  that  both  in  the  Eastern;):  and  Western 
Church,  and  in  particular  in  the  Church  of  our  own  country, 
holy  water  was  used  just  as  it  is  at  present,  and  for  the  same 
purposes,  viz.  to  counteract  Satanic  agency,  and  to  help  in 
recovering  health.§  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  instances  re- 
lated are  miraculous;  but  who  can  tell  where  miracles  cease, 
and  where  the  natural  operations  begin  to  work,  after  imped- 
ing causes  have  been  removed  by  special  providence  ?  Every 
priest  can  bear  witness  that  the  poor  Irish  in  this  country  still 
ask  for  holy  water  when  any  friend  or  relative  is  ill,  or  when 
they  have  heard  some  mysterious  noises  in  their  dwellings 
that  they  ascribe  to  diabolical  agency.  Others  can  bear  wit- 
ness that  houses  that  had  been  left  as  haunted  have,  by  the 
blessing  of  the  priest  and  the  sprinkling  of  holy  water,  been 
^•endered  habitable.  Some,  again,  have  seen  cures  which 
seem  almost  miraculous,  by  the  use  of  the  same  instrument 
with  a  firm  and  simple  faith.  We  forbear  from  quoting  in- 
stances; it  is  enough  that  we  give  glory  to  God,  who  grants 
such  powers  to  the  prayers  and  blessing  of  the  Church.|| 

•  The  blessing  of  tins  water  is  subsUatially  tbe  same  as  that  of  ordinary  holy 
water.  t  H.  E.  1.  v.  c.  4. 

X  See  also  Gear.  Eucholog.  Graec.  pp.  13,  441,  453. 

§  For  other  examples  see  Wores  Exemploruaa,  P.  Dauraultins,  S.  J.  p.  2,  c.  it. 
t20. 

11  The  consecration  of  baptismal  water  is  mentioned  by  the  early  Fathers  with 
the  same  earnestness  as  by  theologians  of  these  days.  St.  Cyp.  Bp.  70  ad  Janoar. ; 
St  Basil,  de  Spirita  Sancto,  c.  27,  n.  ^Q  ;  St  Ambros.  de  Sacram.  L  i.  c.  27,  and 
others.  Bat  baptismal  water  is  never  confounded  with  holy  water ;  the  form  of 
blessing,  as  well  as  the  use,  being  quite  distinct.  See  Rationale  Divini  Officii.. 
Lagdnni,  1518. 
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La  Repuhhlica  Romana.  Appendice  aW  Ebreo  di  Ferona, 
corretta  d^JV  Autore  e  corredata  di  Note.  Taddei,  Fer- 
rara,  1853, 

When  it  was  announced  to  the  readers  of  the  Civilta  Catto- 
lica  that  the  story  of  "  the  Jew  of  Verona"  was  ended,  there 
was  a  very  general  complaint  that  it  had  stopped  just  where 
fresh  matter  of  interest  and  importance  was  most  abundant ; 
and  a  loud  demand  was  made  that  the  author  should  resume 
the  thread  of  his  discourse,  and  describe  the  state  of  Rome 
during  the  period  between  the  Pope's  flight  and  his  return. 
To  an  ordinary  novelist  it  would  not  have  been  easy  to  com- 
ply with  this  request :  when  the  plot  of  a  tale  has  been  once 
fully  developed,  and  some  at  least  of  its  principal  characters 
disposed  of,  according  to  the  approved  rules,  either  by  death 
or  matrimony,  it  would  be  difficult  to  compose  a  new  plot,  in 
which  the  same  characters,  or  as  many  of  them  as  survive, 
should  reappear  in  their  altered  circumstances.  As  we  have 
already  seen,  however,  the  interest  of  Father  Bresciani's  ro- 
mance depended  but  little  on  any  artificial  composition ;  ac- 
cordingly the  heroine,  whom  we  left  in  a  state  of  insensibility, 
havinff  fainted  at  the  sight  of  the  murdered  hero,  was  soon 
brought  to  life  again ;  and  the  Appendice  alV  Ehreo  di  Ve- 
rona  continued  for  many  months  to  occupy  a  prominent  place 
in  the  Jesuits'  Magazine.  It  has  now  been  republished  in  a 
separate  form ;  though  not,  we  are  sorry  to  observe,  uniform 
with  the  volumes  of  which  it  professes  to  be-  a  continuation. 
We  have  read  it  with  great  interest,  and  propose  to  select  a 
few  of  the  most  striking  incidents  from  it,  just  as  we  have  re- 
cently done  from  the  original  work.* 

The  Appendix  begins  with  an  account  of  the  effect  that 
was  produced  upon  the  people  and  the  self-appointed  govern- 
ment of  Rome,  by  the  excommunication  pronounced  by  the 
Holy  Father  at  Gaeta  in  the  opening  of  1849.  Every  effort 
was  made  to  destroy  all  the  printed  copies  of  this  document, 
that  they  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  people.  The 
conspirators  would  fain  have  kept  from  the  public  knowledge 
altogether,  if  this  had  been  possible,  the  fact  of  the  excom- 
munication having  been  declared ;  and  failing  this,  they  were 
anxious  that  they  should  at  least  have  no  opportunity  of 
*  See  Rambler,  vol.  xiu  pp.  283,  374. 
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reading  the  document  itself,  but  only  of  hearing  their  garbled 
and  travestied  account  of  its  contents.  Means  were  found, 
however,  of  printing  a  large  number  of  copies  in  Rome  itself; 
and  the  author  tells  us  of  one  noble-minded  Roman  girl,  who 
having  persuaded  a  man  of  her  acquaintance  to  accompany  her 
with  a  bundle  of  these  copies,  went  round  herself  at  the  dead 
of  night  with  paste'  and  brush  duly  concealed  under  her  shawl, 
and  alExed  copies  to  the  walls  at  the  corners  of  all  the  princi- 
pal streets  in  Trastevere,  to  the  doors  of  some  of  the  churches, 
and  even  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  quartieri  of 
the  civic  guard,  and  on  the  backs  of  some  of  the  sentry-boxes. 
Many  a  fierce  Republican  too,  when  he  wished  to  use  his 
pocket-handkerchief,  found  a  copy  of  the  dreaded  ^  scomunica^ 
m  his  pocket  by  its  side ;  others  also  found  them  in  their  hats, 
on  their  beds,  on  the  seats  of  their  carriages,  and  in  a  hundred 
other  most  improbable  places.  In  public  they  professed,  of 
course,  to  feel  only  contempt  for  spiritual  weapons  waged  for 
such  a  cause  in  the  nineteenth  century ;  but  in  their  hearts 
they  knew  that  the  majority  of  the  Roman  people  did  not 
share  in  these  impious  sentiments,  and  they  therefore  dreaded 
the  effect  of  this  measure ;  and  those  among  the  party  who  had 
been  led,  rather  than  the  leaders,  and  in  whose  breasts  the 
light  of  faith  and  devotion  was  not  yet  extinguished,  could  not 
Tail  to  experience  at  least  a  momentary  shock  when  they 
found  themselves  overtaken  by  so  formidable  a  blow.  It  was 
to  encourage  this  momentary  feeling,  and  to  kindle,  if  pos- 
sible, the  latent  spark  of  repentance,  that  the  wives,  and 
mothers,  and  daughters,  and  sisters  of  these  imhappy  men  had 
recourse  to  the  devices  we  have  named. 

The  publication  of  this  declaratory  sentence  of  excommu- 
nication was,  indeed,  the  turning-point  in  the  history  of  very^ 
many  souls  at-  that  critical  period.  It  concerned  those  only 
who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  bringing  about  the  revolution, 
or  were  now  actively  engaged  in  upholding  its  result,  the  ex- 
isting form  of  government.  Armellini,  Sterbini,  Campello, 
and  the  rest,  anxious  to  oblige  as  many  as  possible  to  sail  in 
the  same  boat  with  themselves,  published  a  decree,  requiring 
nil  soldiers  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  new  state  of 
things ;  and  all  civil  employes  to  make  a  declaration  of  their 
adhesion  to  the  same.  At  first,  many  thought  to  lay  the  flat- 
tering unction  to  their  soul,  that  there  was  a  distinction  be- 
tween an  oath  of  fidelity  and  a  mere  declaration  of  adhesion ; 
so  that,  whereas  the  former  would  have  been  manifest  treason 
and  perjury  in  those  who  had  long  since  taken  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  Pope,  the  latter  might,  under  the  pressure  of  the 
circumstances,  be  admissible.    And  Father*  Bresciani  gives  an 
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interesting  description  of  the  way  in  which  many  an  unhappy 
official  would  secretly  gain  access  to  some  religious  house, 
there  to  lay  his  case  of  conscience  before  his  father-confessor,  or 
some  other  approved  theologian.  But  by  and  by  the  answer 
came  from  Gaeta  most  explicit^  non  licet  adhcerere.  And 
though  many,  of  course,  sacrificed  their  consciences  to  the  sup- 
posed necessity  of  providing  for  their  families,  and  still  more  to 
the  urgency  of  fear,  others  again  (and,  thank  God,  not  a  few,) 
boldly  resigned  their  posts ;  even  though  (as  very  often  hap- 
pened) it  were  the  only  means  they  had  of  maintaining  their 
wives  and  families.  Some  of  these,  too,  were  men  who  had 
already  given  in  their  adhesion  to  the  government,  under  an 
erroneous  impression  that  this  might  be  allowed ;  nevertheless, 
as  soon  as  they  heard  of  the  pontifical  decision,  they  openly  re- 
volted their  declaration  of  allegiance ;  thereby  not  only  losing 
all  their  means  of  sustenance,  but  also  exposing  themselves 
to  great  personal  danger  as  neri  and  retrogradisti.  Parish- 
priests,  who  publicly  read  and  commented  on  the  brief  of  ex- 
communication from  the  altar  on  Sundays,  and  other  eccle- 
Biastics  who  were  notorious  for  the  advice  they  had  given  in 
the  confessional  to  all  who  consulted  them  on  the  subject, 
were,  of  course,  specially  obnoxious  to  the  ruling  powers; 
and  our  author  mentions  one  of  the  former  class,  who  escaped 
from  the  assassination  that  had  been  decreed  against  him,  only 
by  the  kindly  warning  of  one  of  those  who  had  been  deputed  to 
execute  it.  This  man  had  been  imprisoned  many  years  before, 
for  some  not  very  grievous  offence;  and  the  kind-hearted 
parish-priest,  seeing  the  misery  of  his  family  and  the  imminent 
dangers  which  threatened  his  young  and  handsome  mfe,  suc- 
ceeded with  great  difficulty  in  procuring  his  liberation,  offer- 
ing himself  as  surety  for  his  future  good  behaviour.  The 
man  had  unfortunately  allowed  himself  to  be  entangled  in  the 
snares  of  the  secret  societies,  and  was  sworn  to  execute  their 
orders.  Nevertheless,  he  could  not  allow  his  former  bene- 
factor to  fall  a  victim  to  their  wickedness;  still  less  could  he 
consent  to  have  a  share  in  such  a  crime  himself.  He  there- 
fore sent  a  message  by  his  wife,  entreating  him  to  be  out  of 
the  way  by  a  certain  time,  which  he  named.  The  priest  un- 
derstood the  hint,  fled  into  the  country,  and  took  refuge  in 
the  distant  town  of  Ferentino. 

Ferentino  was  one  of  those  frontier  towns  south  of  the  Sa- 
bine chain  of  hills,  which  was  most  steadfast  in  its  allegiance 
to  the  Papal  government ;  its  inhabitants,  like  those  of  Alatri, 
Fumone,  and  other  places  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  refused 
to  elect  a  deputy  for  the  Roman  Costituente,  and  maintained 
a  position  of  undisguised  hostility  against  the  revolutionists> 
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cyen  in  the  height  of  their  temporary  success.  To  counteract 
any  evil  th(it  might  be  apprehended  from  this  quarter,  Star- 
bini  undertook  to  go  amongst  them,  and  see  if  he  could  not 
sow  the  seed  of  corruption,  at  least  in  some  minds.  Of  course 
his  mission  was  not  altogether  without  fruit ;  sophistical  argu* 
ments,  delusive  promises,  and  a  liberal  distribution  of  money, 
sufficed  to  purchase  a  few  ignorant  and  evilly-disposed  persons 
in  each  town.  His  success,  however,  was  very  limited ;  and 
on  his  return  to  Rome,  he  dispatched  some  of  the  most  fero- 
cious  of  the  bandit-troops  at  his  disposal  to  keep  these  places 
in  check,  and  prevent  them  from  combining  together  .against 
the  republic.  The  troops  were  received  with  silence,  and 
their  presence  tolerated  witli  sullen  impatience;  but  when 
they  proceeded  to  parade  the  streets  after  nightfall  with  bands 
of  music,  and  singing  revolutionary  and  immoral  songs,  the 
people  flocked  out  of  their  houses  and  peremptorily  forbad 
their  passage :  '  Sonaioriy  di  qui  nan  si  passa.*  For  a  moment 
there  was  a  slight  show  of  resistance ;  but  the  men  stepped 
back  into  their  houses,  and  presently  reappeared,  brandishing 
the  burning  sticks  which  they  had  taken  from  off  their 
hearths.  This  soon  put  the  martial  musicians  to  flight;  and 
for  the  future  they  were  obliged  to  confine  their  concerts  to 
their  own  quarters.  In  process  of  time  the  "  tree  of  liberty,'* 
surmounted  by  the  usual  red  cap,  was  erected  in  the  public 
square  by  order  of  the  government;  the  Pontifical  arms  were 
removed  out  of  sight,  and  the  tricolor  flag  hoisted  in  their 
place.  The  people  were  constrained  to  suppress  their  feelings 
at  all  these  indignities,  and  to  content  themselves  with  avoid- 
ing as  much  as  possible  the  sight  of  the  hated  emblem  of  re- 
volution and  anarchy ;  or,  when  obliged  to  pass  it,  they  did — 
as  we  have  heard  that  many  of  the  Irish  peasantry  do  when 
they  meet  a  Protestant  parson — "  put  the  sign  of  the  cross 
between  them  and  evil."  They  hit  upon  an  ingenious  de- 
vice, too,  for  causing  all  the  dogs  of  the  town  to  have  a  spe- 
cial predilection  for  the  foot  of  this  tree;  ,and  in  many  other 
ways  delighted  to  show  their  contempt  and  abhorrence  for  it. 
At  last  came  the  feast  of  the  patron  of  the  town,  St.  Ambrose; 
his  image  was  to  be  carried  as  usual  in  solemn  prooession 
through  all  the  principal  streets ;  and  of  course  the  Piazza 
could  not  be  avoided.  They  could  not  endure,  however,  that 
this  sacred  function  should  be  polluted  by  the  presence  of  the 
object  of  their  detestation ;  and  a  few  of  the  boldest  spirits 
determined  to  remove  it.  At  first  it  was  proposed  to  consult 
the  bishop,  or  at  least  the  ardi-priest  of  tiie  parish;  but  this 
advice  was  overruled,  lest  the  execution  of  their  plim  should 
be  prohibited.     At  the  very  moment  that  the  bells  rang  out 
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to  announce  the  setting  forth  of  the  procession,  the  first  stroke 
of  the  axe  was  levelled  at  the  root  of  the  tree ;  and  in  a  few 
minutesi  amid  shouts  of  joy ,  Viva  Santo  Ambrogio  !  &c.  &c. 
it  was  brought  to  the  ground.  By  the  time  the  procession 
reached  the  spot,  it  had  been  reduced  to  splinters,  which  were 
eagerly  distributed  to  the  people  as  they  passed,  and  stuck  by 
th^ni  into  the  torches  which  they  were  carrying.  "  The  chief 
magistrate  of  the  town,"  says  rather  Bresciani,  **  inwardly 
prayed  that  no  harm  might  come  of  this ;  the  bishop  recom- 
mended himself  to  the  protection  of  the  Saint ;  some  of  the 
canons  trembled  for  the  consequences ;  whilst  others  testified 
their  approbation  by  nods  and  gestures  to  the  people,  whose 
applause  was  most  vociferous.  *  Viva  Santo  Ambrogio !  pass 
on  your  way  rejoicing ;  you'll  see  no  more  of  the  devil's  tree ; 
look  how  it  burns !' "  Almost  immediately  afterwards  news 
was  received  of  the  approach  of  the  Neapolitan  army,  who 
were  come  to  assist  in  relieving  them  from  the  heavy  yoke  of 
their  oppressors.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  went  out  to 
meet  them  with  the  most  joyful  acclamations,  hailing  them  as 
their  deliverers;  all  the  streets  were  illuminated  to  receive 
them,  and  the  best  wines  and  an  abundance  of  provisions  were 
brought  out  for  their  refreshment.  By  and  by,  however, 
when  this  same  army  had  retired  (in  consequence  of  the  tem- 
porary truce  that  had  been  concluded  between  the  Romans 
jand  the  French),  Garibaldi  and  the  Roman  Triumvirs  deter- 
mined to  have  a  day  of  reckoning  with  these  faithful  subjects 
of  the  Pope.  A  portion  of  the  most  lawless  troops  in  their 
employ  was  sent  to  take  vengeance  on  the  town ;  and  the 
people,  having  no  head,  nobody  round  whom  they  could  rally, 
who  could  marshal  them  into  order  and  take  measures  for 
their  defence,  fled  like  sheep  before  a  wolf.  Money,  furni- 
ture, provisions,  were  all  concealed  in  the  most  secret  places; 
the  cattle,  the  men,  women,  and  children  were  all  hurried  off 
with  the  utmost  confusion  across  the  Neapolitan  frontier; 
bishop  and  priests,  monks  and  friars,  and  even  cloistered  nuns, 
joined  in  the  universal  flight ;  and  the  distress  and  confusion 
which  ensued  was  indescribable.  One  priest,  who  had  lin- 
gered behind  the  rest,  and  upon  whose  track  dogs  were  set  by 
some  of  Garibaldi's  legion,  was  so  blinded  by  the  hurry  and 
alarm  of  his  flight,  that  he  fell  over  a  considerable  precipice ; 
providentially  his  fall  was  intercepted  by  a  thick  mass  of 
brambles,  so  that  he  was  not  dashed  to  pieces ;  nevertheless 
he  encountered  new  perils  of  another  kind,  for  he  alighted  on 
the  hiding-place  of  a  wolf,  who  was  not  a  little  amazed  at  the 
unexpected  intrusion,  and  lost  no  time  in  taking  himself  off. 
Father  Bresciani  tells  this  story  as  an  illustration  of  the 
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weak  and  defenceless  condition  of  the  people,  even  where  their 
devoted  loyalty  was  most  unquestionable,  through  lack  of 
competent  guides  and  leaders;  and  he  is  anxious  by  these 
means  to  make  out  a  case  for  the  Roman  people,  against  those 
who  would  condemn  them  all  for  perfidy  and  ingratitude  in 
their   desertion  of  the  Pope.     That  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  were  more  sinned  against  than  sinning,  that  they  were 
grossly  deceived  by  the  hypocritical  professions  of  the  revolu- 
tionary leaders,  and  basely  deserted  by  those  who  should  have 
set  them  a  noble  example  and  placed  themselves  at  their  head, 
we  most  fully  believe ;  at  the  same  time,  we  cannot  altogether 
acquit  them  from  the  charge  of  an  excess  of  timidity.     This 
very  example  of  the  people  of  Ferentino  seems  fully  to  esta- 
blish it;  a  town  enjoying  every  advantage  of  natural  position, 
surrounded  by  massive  walls  of  Cyclopean  architecture,  inha- 
bited by  a  hardy  and  determined  population,  unanimous  in 
their  adhesion  to  the  Pope — surely  something  might  have 
been  done  in  the  way  of  offering  a  successful  resistance,  even 
though  the  few  gentry  and  wealthier   citizens  had   chosen 
rather  to  have  recourse  to  flight.    The  panic  which  seized  the 
inhabitants  of  Veroli,  another  town  of  the  same  character  and 
in  the  same  neighbourhood,  was  sudden,  and  ludicrous  rather 
than  reprehensible,  and  "might  have  happened  perhaps  even  to 
men  of  stouter  hearts  and  more  determined  wills.     It  was  a 
market-day,  and  the  piazza  was  crowded  both  with  people 
and  with   goods;   by  and  by  an  armed   force,  consisting  of 
some  of  Garibaldi's  legion — whose  name  was  a  perfect  terror 
throughout  the  country,  and  whose  looks  were  of  a  piece  with 
their  reputation — was  seen  to  enter  by  the  Porta  Romana. 
Already  the  poor  market-women  trembled  with  alarm,  and 
the  simple-minded  peasantry  began  to  apprehend  ^  scene  of 
plunder  and  bloodshed,  when  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  band, 
either  by  chance  or  for  the  express  purpose  of  terrifying  the 
natives,  began  to  whet  the  axe  which  he  was  carrying,  as 
though  he  wished  to  sharpen  its  edge  for  immediate  execution. 
In  an  instant  the  people  were  seized  with  fright,  burst  forth 
into  screams  and  shrieks  of  distress,  and  the  whole  place  be- 
came a  scene  of  disorder.     The  villagers  from  the  neighbour- 
ing hills  catch  up  their  baskets  and  begin  to  run ;  the  baskets 
upset ;  eggs,  fruit,  and  vegetables  are  tumbled  upon  the  pave- 
ment and  into  the  streets ;  these,  again,  cause  the  people  to 
stumble  and  fall,  and  then  others  fall  over  them;  pigs  and 
poultry,  mules  and  asses,  cows,  goats,  and  sheep  run  hither 
and  thither,  infinitely  increasing  the  confusion ;  the  narrow 
streets  cannot  contain  the  mixed  miiltitudes  that  seek  to  enter 
them ;  more  especially  since,  all  the  shop-keepers  are  rushing 
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ont  to  put  up  the  shutters  to  their  windows,  and  never  stop 
to  take  in  the  goods  that  bang  without  for  display ;  those  who 
are  farthest  from  their  homes  crowd  into  the  parish-church  as 
a  possible  sanctuary}  and  the  canons  who  are  engaged  in  sing- 
ing at  the  principal  Mass  of  the  day  hear  on  all  sides  of  them 
exclamations  that  the  town  is  being  sacked,  is  being  put  to 
fire  and  sword ;  that  already  a  hundred  corpses  lie  in  the 
streets,  that  blood  is  flowing  in  torrents,  and  that  the  houses 
are  burning;  and  without  staying  to  ask  how  or  by  whom 
these  things  are  being  done,  instantly  they  disappear.  Rochets, 
berrettas,  fur  tippets  and  capes,  bestrew  the  benches  ;  the  thu- 
rible lies  empty  on  the  ground,  the  smoking  coals  scattered 
around  it ;  and  only  the  priest  who  is  offering  the  Holy  Sacri-r 
fice  remains   at  the  altar.      He,  too,  after  reverently  con- 
suming the  Host,  retires  hurriedly  to  the  sacristy,  where  he 
sees  every  token  of  confusion,  but  none  of  his  reverend  col- 
leagues.    One  has  let  himself  down  from  a  window  into  a 
blind  alley,  where  he  has  taken  shelter  under  some  planks  of 
wood,  like  a  mouse  iu  a  hole;  presently  another,  who  had 
first  fled  to  the  bell-tower,  and  then,  not  thinking  himself  suf- 
ficiently secure,  had  made  his  escape  through  the  same  win- 
dow, draws  near  to  these  same  planks  with  the  intention  of 
creeping  under  them;  but,  being  greeted  by  an  earnest  en- 
treaty that  he  would  spare  somebody's  life,  be  turns  back  in 
alarm,  and  crawls  into  the  public  sewer;  and  so,  some  in  one 
way  and  some  in  another,  all  take. to  flight;  and  the  troops 
enter  the  deserted  market-place,  without  a  man,  woman,  or 
child  to  greet  them  there,  but  piles  of  disordered  baggage,  as 
though  it  had  been  the  field  of  a  bloodless  battle. 

All  this  is  ludicrous  enough  to  read  of,  and  must  have 
been  ludicrous  also  to  those  who  bore  a  part  in  it,  when  all 
their  mistake  had  been  discovered;  but  there  were  other 
^scenes  and  other  features  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  Republic 
which  call  forth  very  different  feelings.  We  will  not  here 
enter  again  upon  the  painful  subject  of  secret  societies; 
though  the  long  history  of  Lionello,  occupying  neany  half  of 
this  Appendix,  introduces  to  us  many  new  and  yet  more  hor- 
rible circumstances  than  those  which  we  laid  before  our  rea- 
ders on  a  farmer  occasion.  For  the  present,  however,  we 
will  confine  ourselves  to  the  mention  of  offences  and  outrages 
of  a  more  ordinary  character,  beginning  with  those  in  whidi 
these  brave  republicans  seem  to  have  sjpecially  delighted, 
against  the  weakest  and  most  defenceless  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Rome,  the  cloistered  nuns.  As  soon  as  the  famous  decree  of 
the  ^th  April,  1849,  had  been  passed,  whereby  the  Republic, 
"  in  the  name  of  God  and  of  the  people,**  cancelled  all  the  vows 
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of  the  religious  of  both  sexes,  and  declared  them  to  be  utterly 
null  and  void,  certain  commissioners  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose went  round  to  visit  all  the  convents.  Having  first  sum- 
moned the  Mother  Superioress,  they  ordered  her  to  assemble 
the  whole  community,  to  whom  they  then  read  the  absurdly 
grandiloquent  decree;  from  which  they  doubtless  anticipated 
some  considerable  results.  Their  offers  of  "liberty"  were 
met  ih  every  instance  either  with  silent  contempt  or  with 
clever  and  spirited  replies ;  but  in  no  convent  was  there  found 
a  single  nun  willing  to  avail  herself  of  them.  Exasperated 
by  this  refusal  of  their  proffered  kindness,  they  did  not  scruple 
to  make  use  of  the  most  gross  and  insulting  language  in  their 
interviews  with  these  chaste  spouses  of  Christ.  In  those  con- 
vents whose  inmates  were  devoted  to  the  work  of  education, 
the  commissioners  insisted  on  seeing  not  only  the  nuns  but 
also  the  scholars^  and  to  see  each  of  them  singly,  under  the 
pretence  of  satisfying  themselves  that  none  were  detained 
there  against  their  will.  And  knowing  the  general  character 
of  the  officers  employed  by  the  Republic,  we  scarcely  needed 
the  melancholy  assurances  of  Father  Bresciani,  that  they  were 
not  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  thus  afforded 
them  to  insult  young  and  innocent  girls  with  impunity.  It 
is  even  stated  in  these  pages,  on  the  testimony  of  an  eye-wit- 
ness, that  a  proposal  was  made  in  the  Circolo  Popolare,  and 
received  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  by  those  who  frequented 
that  focus  of  every  thing  that  was  most  abominable,  to  remove 
all  the  nuns  in  Rome  from  their  several  homes,  and  arrange 
them  in  double  file  upon  the  walls  of  the  city  near  the  Porta 
San  Pancrazio  and  Porta  Portese,  where  the  cannonading  of 
the  besieging  army  was  most  vigorous  ;  and  that  this  scheme 
might  possibly  have  been  carried  into  execution  but  for  the 
•  interference  of  the  secretaries  and  consuls  of  some  of  the 
foreign  embassies  still  remaining  in  Rome. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  occasion  on  which,  according  to  our 
author,  the  interference  of  officials  connected  with  the  several 
legations  was  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  certain  excesses 
that  had  been  determined  on  by  the  rebels  when  they  found 
their  cause  was  desperate,  and  that  the  French  must  soon  be 
masters  of  the  city.  He  names  in  particular  the  Secretary  of 
the  French  Embassy  as  having  prevented  the  destruction  of 
St.  Peter's,  which  they  were  purposing  to  accomplish,  either 
by  the  explosion  of  eighty  barrels  of  gunpowder  placed  in  an 
excavation  to  be  made  under  each  corner  of  the  Basilica,  or 
by  setting  fire  to  vast  quantities  of  faggots  to  be  piled  together 
among  the  wood-work  of  the  roof.  Sixteen  conspirators  were 
employed  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  execu- 
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tion  of  this  latter  plan ;  but  one  of  them,  touched  with  re- 
morse, confided  the  secret  to  a  friend,  who  instantly  com- 
municated it  to  the  French  Secretary,  This  official  at  first 
refused  to  believe  it  possible  that  so  monstrous  a  project  could 
be,  entertained.  His  informant,  however,  under  a  promise  of 
the  strictest  secrecy,  procured  him  an  interview  with  the  re- 
pentant conspirator  himself;  and  being  thus  assured  of  the 
reality  of  the  plot,  the  Secretary  proceeded  at  once  to  the 
Quirinal.  Here,  by^neans  of  threats  that  no  terms  should 
be  given  to  them  on  the  capture  of  the  city,  and  that  their 
lives  should  inevitably  be  the  forfeit  for  such  an  enormity,  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  promise  from  the  triumvirs  that  the 
plan  should  not  be  carried  into  execution.  Nevertheless,  he 
did  not  think  it  altogether  superfluous  to  give  warning  to  the 
officials  of  St.  Peter's  themselves ;  and  more  than  forty  per- 
sons were  afterwards  regularly  employed  day  and  night  in 
keeping  guard  over  the  several  parts  of  the  Basilica,  in  the 
subterranean  vaults,  on  the  roof,  at  all  the  difierent  en- 
trances, &c. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  be  disposed  to  think  this  story 
absolutely  incredible.  We  can  only  repeat  what  we  said  in 
our  former  notice  of  the  earlier  portion  of  this  work,  that  the 
author — and  the  author  "is  an  honourable  man" — vouches 
for  its  truth.  Moreover,  it  is  notorious  that  the  republicans  at- 
tempted to  set  fire  to  the  other  Basilica  of  St.  Paul ;  and  both 
these  acts  only  belong  to  a  class  of  offences  for  which  they  cer- 
tainly had  no  distaste,  as  was  abundantly  shown  in  many  minor 
matters  during  their  short-lived  reign  of  violence  in  Rome. 
Witness  their  destruction  of  the  bells,  for  example.  It  is 
true  indeed  that,  in  their  published  decree,  they  promised  to 
exempt  from  destruction  all  bells  that  were  valuable  as  works 
of  art,  or  curious  and  venerable  for  their  antiquity,  or  on  any 
other  consideration.  But  in  practice  no  such  distinction 
was  observed.  The  great  bells  of  the  Gesu,  for  instance, 
which  had  once  hung  in  St.  Paul's,  London,  whilst  England 
was  still  Catholic,  were  amongst  the  first  to  be  broken  in 
pieces ;  so  also  the  bells  of  Saint  Agnese,  in  Piazza  Navona, 
which  struck  the  hours  and  regulated  all  the  hours  of  business 
in  that  large  and  busy  market;  and  many  others  also;  be- 
sides innumerable  precious  objects  of  art  in  the  sacristies  of 
various  churches  in  Rome,  to  redeem  which  large  sums  of 
money  were  sometimes  offered  in  vain. 

To  the  Christian,  however,  painful  as  these  barbarisms 
nlay  be,  they  sink  into  insignificance  before  the  manifold 
sacrileges  and  other  outrages  affecting  the  honour  and  glory 
of  God  and  the  salvation  of  men's  souls,  which  abounded  in 
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those  miserable  times.     Of  what  was  done  against  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  we  have  spoken  enough  before,  and  will  pass  over 
the  additional  particulars  contained  in  this  Appendix.     We 
will  only  now  mention  the  scenes  which  were  daily  to  be  wit- 
nessed in  the  hospitals  when  once  the   siege  of  Rome  was 
fairly  begun.     Instead  of  Sisters  of  Charity,  women,  the  most 
abandoned  of  their  sex,  hovered  around  the  beds  of  the  dying; 
and  instead  of  the  grave  and  reverend  parroco  with  surplice 
and  stole,  bending  his  ear  down  to  the  lips  of  the  wounded 
soldier  so  as  (o  receive  his  faint  but  humble  confession,  there 
stood  Gavazzi,  or  some  other  renegade  and  suspended  priest, 
clad  cL  la  militaire,  with  beard  and  moustache,  a  tricolor  cra- 
vat and  a  dagger  at  his  side,  the  handle  of  which  being  in 
the  form  of  a  cross  was  offered  to  the  dying  man  to  kiss  in- 
stead of  a  crucifix!     Finally,  instead  of  words  of  warning 
mingled  with  encouragement  addressed  to  the  poor  suffering 
sinner,  bidding  him  repent,  make  his  confession,  and  receive 
the  comforting  words  of  absolution,  he  was  told  that  death, 
encountered  in  fighting  for  one's  country,  was  a  species  of 
martyrdom ;  that  in  such  a  case  there  was  no  need  of  confes- 
sion ;  that  the  blood  of  the  soldier  shed  on  the  classic  soil  of 
Rome  was  like  the  blood  of  Abel,  that  would  bring  forth  the 
fruits  of  eternal  life  ;  "  only  say  with  your  lips,  or  at  least  in 
your  heart.  Viva  Vltalia^  and  your  sanctity  is  beyond  that  of 
St.  Stephen  or  St.  Laurence :  they  died  only  for  the  faith, 
you  die  for  the  faith  and  for  your  country  too ;  believe  in 
Italy,  and  I  give  you  absolution  in  the  name  of  God  and  of 
the  people."     That  such  horrible  profanations  of  the  Sacra- 
ment of  Penance  were  really  perpetrated  by  persons  of  the 
class  we  have  spoken  of  seems  only  too  certain ;  and  when 
a  priest,  sent  by  the  proper  ecclesiastical  authorities,  came 
to  assist  in  these  hospitals,  he  was  received  with  scoffs  and 
insults,  and  not  allowed  to  exercise  his  holy  functions. 

But  enough  of  these  painful  matters :  let  us  conclude  our 
extracts  from  this  interesting  volume  with  an  anecdote  of  a 
more  cheerful  character,  which  will  be  read  with  special  in- 
terest by  our  friends  in  the  Emerald  Isle.  The  Irish  College 
in  Rome  displayed,  of  course,  the  British  flag  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  troubles,  and,  like  the  Scotch  and  the  English, 
offered  a  secure  asylum  to  some  of  the  saintly  clergy  who  were 
special  objects  of  revolutionary  hatred.  This  could  not  but  be 
suspected  by  those  who  knew  the  characters  of  their  respective 
Rectors,  even  if  more  accurate  information  had  not  been  ob- 
tained, as  was  only  too  probable,  by  means  of  spies.  Accord- 
ingly, a  party  of  republicans  presented  themselves  one  day  at 
the  gates  of  the  Irish  College  and  demanded  admittance,  un- 
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der  the  pretence  that  oertain  thiieves  bad  secreted  tfaemselVer 
about  tfie  premises  with  the  intention  of  plundering  during- 
the  night.  There  were  in  the  college  at  the  time  at  least 
three  Roman  ecclesiastics  whom  these  ruffians  would  gladlj 
have  discovered,  his  Eminence  Cardinxil  Castracane,  the  saintly 
Don  Yincenzo  PalIotta>  and  Don  Pietro  SciampUcotti^  t!ie 
parish^piiest  of  Sta.  Maria  de-  Monti,  of  whom  they  were 
specially  in  quest.  However,  it  was  not  thought  prudent  to- 
isefuse  admittance,  and  the  soldiers  prosecuted  their  search 
with  all  diligence.  On  entering  one  of  the  larger  rooms^  they 
found  apparently  all  the  students  standing  together  in  a  group ; 
and,  satisfied  with  the  sight,,  they  passed  on  to  another,  little 
dreaming  that  Cardinal  Castracane  himself  had  been  in  the 
midst  of  this  v^y  conspicuous  groups  but  expecting  rather  to 
find  him  in  some  remote  comer  of  the  house.  By  some  sin-^ 
gular  accident,  or  rather  by  the  over-ruling  providence  of 
God,  they  altogether  overlooked  the  room  in  which  Don  V. 
Pdlotta  was  concealed ;  whilst  in  another  cell  they  found  a 
student  lying  dangerously  ill  in  his  bed,  and  a  priest  sitting 
by  his  side  witli  a  stolje  round  his  neck  and'  a  ritual  in  his 
hand,  his  back  turned  towards  the  dbor,  apparently  engaged 
in  some  spiritual  duty^,  this  was  no  other  than  Sciamplicotti. 
The  soldiers  closed  the  door,  however,  and  passed  on ;  nor 
was  their  search  rewarded  by  a  single  discovery  such  as  they 
desirjed. 


EITGLISH  AND  FOREIGlir  HISTORIANS  :  THE  MASSACEE 
OF  ST.  BARTHOLOMEW. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  France.  2  vols.  By  the  Right 
Honourable  Sir  James  Stephen,  Professor  of  Modern  His- 
tory in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Longman  :  London*. 

Civil  Wars  and  Monarchy  in  France  in  the  Sixteenth  and 
Seventeenth  Centuries  :  a  History  of  France,  principally 
during  that  period.  2  vols.  By  Leopold  Banke.  London  i 
Bendey. 

A  Chronicle  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  /X.  By  Prosper  Me«^ 
rimee.     London :  Bentley. 

History  has  got  a.  bad  name :  it  has  been  called  one  vast 
conspiracy  against  the  truth.  Nor  can  we  well  wonder  at  it. 
History  has  fallen  into  bad  hands  and  been  put  to  evil  uses :  it 
has  become  the  confederate  and  the  tool  of  the  heretic  and'  the 
infidel.     With  one  important  qualification,  then,  w0  repeat  the 
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charge;  history,  as  the  world  writes  it,  is  indeed  one  vast  con- 
spiracy against  the  Church  of  God  ;  and  so  wide-spread  are  its 
ramifications,  and  so  deep-laid  its  schemes,  that  we  entertain 
no  hope  of  its  being  detected  and  exposed  until  the  great  "  day 
of  manifestation."  Besides,  its  author  is  a  person  of  consum- 
mate tact  and  sagacity.  The  **  father  of  lies,"  who  is  the 
"god  of  this  world,"  takes  good  care  that  the  annals,  not  only 
of  his  own  realm,  but  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth,  are 
written  by  his  own  friends  and  disciples,  and  that  the  crimes' 
he  has  induced  men  to  commit  a^e  turned  to  the  discredit'  of 
tbe  religion*  against  which  they  were  committed.  And  most 
eflEectually  has  the  wx)rk  been  accomplished.  It  is  often  mat- 
ter of  wonder  to  us,  as  we  glance  at  some  popular  school- 
book^  or  consult  some  standard  manual  of  reference,  or  peruse 
some  of  those  lively  memoirs  or  brilliant  historical  sketches 
with  whidi  the  age  abounds,  or  merely  open  at  random  some- 
of  those  multitudinous  volumes,  made  so  tempting  to  the  eye, 
which  fill  the  shelves  and  strew  the  counters  of  our  thriving^ 
booksellers, — it  is  matter  to  us  as  well  of  astonishment  as  of 
thankfulness  to  the  Giver  of  all  grace,  that  any  member  of  the 
English  reading-public  should  eyer  have  succeeded  in  disabus- 
ing liis  mind' of  the  prejudices  with  which  from  his  infancy 
it  had  been  saturated,  and  recognising  in  the  begrimed  and 
blood-stained  visage  of  the  "  Church  of  Rome,"  as  represented 
by  its  satirists,  the  pure  and  immortal  features  of  the  Bride  of 
Christ. 

Yet  even  histor}%  depraved  and  lost  as  it  is,  seems  occa- 
sionally to  relent  and  revenge  itself  on  its  masters.  Or  ratlier, 
truth  is  mighty  after  all,  and  sometimes  prevails  even  in  this 
world.  All  heretics  are  not  bigots;  and  infidels  and  indif- 
ferentists  are  not  wanting  in  natural  honesty,  and  are  often 
remarkable  for  intellectual  acuteness.  Protestants  of  the 
Exeter- Hall  stamp  are  of  course  incorrigible;  they  have 
their  own  readings  in  history  as  in  Scripture,  which  set  facts 
no  less  than  reason  and  common  sense  at  defiance.  There 
**  Mumpsimus"  ever  lives  and  reigns  with  a  majesty  undimi- 
nished and  a  supremacy  undisputed.  But  of  late  years,  not 
only  in  France  and  Germany,  but  even  in  Protestant  England, 
men  have  arisen  who  fearlessly  assailed  the  august  traditions  of 
their  fathers;  not  to  mention  those  whose  candid  research  led 
them  to  the  very  borders  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  in  some 
cases  was  rewarded  with  the  gift  of  faith,  who  can  estimate 
the  services  which  a  Maitland, — honour  be  to  his  name ! — has 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  truth ;  not  only  by  exposing  and  over- 
throwing many  a  cherished  fallacy  and  falsehood,  but  by  en- 
gendering a  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  the  thoughtful  and  con- 
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scientious,  that  authorities  the  most  venerable  are  not  always 
to  be  trusted,  and  that  in  determining  critical  points  of  his- 
tory it  is  well  to  go  to  original  sources,  and  not  to  commit 
oneself  without  reserve  to  unqualified  statements. 

But,  without  doubt,  whatever  change  for  the  better  has 
been  wrought  in  this  respect,  is  very  greatly  due  to  the  im- 
portation into  this  country  of  the  works  of  the  more  distin- 
guished continental  historians,  many,  of  which,  by  a  candid 
and  temperate  statement  of  facts,  have  insensibly  removed  a 
vast  amount  of  prejudice  and  misconception,  and  introduced 
quite  a  new  order  of  ideas  among  those  who  read  for  informa- 
tion and  not  merely  for  amusement ;  the  more  so  because  the 
sympathies  of  the  authors  were  unmistakably  on  the  Pro- 
testant side,  and  it  was  plain  they  were  statiug  in  all  simpli- 
city what  pains-taking  research  had  shown  them  to  be  the 
truth,  without  a  misgiving  that  they  were  thereby  rendering 
the  most  favourable  sort  of  testimony  to  the  religion  which 
Englishmen  had  been  taught  to  regard  with  abhorrence  and 
contempt.  They  have  written,  in  short,  like  men  who  sought, 
not  to  uphold  a  party  or  defend  a  position,  but  to  publish 
ascertained  facts,  whatever  they  might  be,  and  whatever  the 
consequence  of  making  them  known  ;  and  the  result  is  that, 
short-sighted  and  erroneous — on  many  points  essentially  and 
deplorably  so — as  their  views  often  are,  they  have  neverthe- 
less succeeded  in  placing  the  student  of  history  at  a  point  of 
observation  from  which,  if  he  pursues  his  investigations  on 
the  data  presented  to  him,  he  may,  and  must  if  he  is  true  to 
his  principles,  get  a  sight  of  a  whole  range  of  phenomena 
which  are  perfectly  irreconcilable  with  the  hereditary  belief 
as  to  the  historical  relations  between  Protestantism  and  the 
Chuvch. 

Of  course,  the  remarl^s  here  made  are  by  no  means  of  uni- 
versal application.     There ,  are  French  writers  of  history, — or 
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it,  learned  Frenchmen  have  long  since  remarked  how  insecure 
the  foundation  is  upon  which  it  is  based.  In  a  few  instance* 
this  traditional  authority  has  been  departed  from;  biit  it  has 
been  on  the  whole  submitted  to." 

But  writers  like  Ranke  not  only  demolish  without  re- 
morse the  most  time-honoured  traditions,  if  they  are  proved 
to  be  false,  but  they  are  impatient  with  conclusions  which 
have  been  made  to  rest  on  inadequate  grounds ;  and  more 
than  this,  which  is  a  strong  protection  on  the  side  of  truth, 
they  are  in  no  hurry  to  come  to  a  conclusion  because  to  rule 
a  set  of  circumstances  in  this  or  that  way  would  subserve  a 
particular  purpose  or  suit  a  particular  party,  or  merely  be- 
cause any  conclusion  is  better  than  uncertainty,  and  not  to 
have  a  definite  opinion  on  some  critical  point  might  argue, 
if  not  indolence  in  research,  yet  want  of  decision,  or  deficiency 
in  the  power  of  striking  a  balance  between  conflicting  testi- 
monies. This  we  think  to  be  one  peculiar  characteristic  of 
the  writers  to  whom  we  refer,  more  particularly  those  of  Ger- 
many. They  do  not  come  to  a  conclusion  on  what  they  per- 
ceive to  be  non-sufficient  grounds ;  they  weigh  the  evidence 
before  them,  and  give  their  opinion  as  to  which  side  it  inclines; 
but  they  are  content  to  wait  the  accession  of  fresh  data  before 
pronouncing  a  final  judgment.  Thus  they  continue  patiently 
pursuing  their  researches;  and  from  time  to  time  make  known 
to  the  public  the  result  so  far  as  they  have  proceeded,  carefully 
discriminating  between  what  is  still  doubtful,  however  probable, 
and  what  has  been  ascertained  to  be  authentic  and  credible. 

These  thoughts  have  been  suggested  to  us  by  the  three 
works  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  our  article,  in  re- 
ference to  an  event  which  has  been  made  the  foundation  of 
a  most  monstrous  charge  against  the  Pope  and  the  Court  of 
Rome,  and  indeed  against  the  Catholic  Church  in  general, — the 
massacre  of  the  Huguenots  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  1572. 
Few  historical  questions  have  been  more  passionately  discussed,. 
or  seem  less  capable  of  a  decisive  solution.  Was  the  massacre 
premeditated  or  not  ?  If  premeditated,  for  how-long  a  time 
was  the  design  entertained  ?  Any  how,  who  were  Its  authors  ? 
Was  the  king  privy  to  the  intended  assassination  of  Coligny  ? 
What  part  did  Charles  IX,  or  the  Duke  of  Guise  take  in  the 
affair  ?  Did  they  lead,  or  did  they  only  follow  ?  What  were 
the  immediate  causes  of  the  crime  ?  Our  readers  need  not  be 
alarmed;  we  have  no  intention  of  entering  into  the  pros  and 
cons  of  the  question ;  our  only  object  is  to  state  how  the 
matter  at  present  stands,  and  that  for  a  purpose  which  will 
appear  ere  we  close. 

We  have  said  that  history  sometimes  revenges  itself,  and 
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.we  may  ako  say,  ludicrously  revenges  itself,  on  its  betrayers; 
and  the  catastrophe  of  which  we  are  about  to  speak  affords  an 
instance  in  point.  The  great  English  Protestant  tradition  is 
bold,  and  strong,  and  broad  cm  the  subject;  it  does  not  mince 
the  matter  in  the  least ;  it  has  not  a  doubt  in  the  world  that 
the  horrible  deed  was  premeditated,  and  the  whole  plot  plan- 
ned and  matured  as  good  as  six  long  years  before.  Why  esrery 
body  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that 

'*  A  meeting  was  concerted  at  Bayonne  between  Charles  and  his 
lister,  the  Queen  of  Spain.  Catherine  accompanied  hesc  son ;  the 
Duke  of  Alva  attended  his  mistress.  Festivities  and  .gaieties  of 
every  kind  occupied  each  day.  All  apparently  respired  joy  and 
peace ;  but  the  tempest  was  secretly  brewing  in  the  summer  sky. 
A  holy  league  was  formed  (a.d.  1566)  between  the  courts  of  France 
and  Spain :  the  glory  of  God  was  to  be  promoted ;  heresy  in  the 

dominions  of  both  was  to  be  extirpated (a.d.  1572)  The 

treachery  long  meditated  against  the  Protestants  was  now  ripe. 
Charles  assumed  the  appearance  of  the  utmost  liberality  of  senti- 
ment; a  marriage  was  proposed  between  his  sister  Margaret  and 
the  young  king  of  Navarre.  All  the  great  leaders  of  the  Protes- 
tants went  to  Paris  to  the  celebration  of  it.  They  were  received 
.with  smiles.and  caresses  by  the  king  and  the  queen- mother.  All  was 
festivity  till  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew  (August  24)  arrived,  when, 
by  the  secret  orders  of  the  king  and  the  queen-mother,  a  bloody  and 
indiscriminate  massacre  of  the  Protestants  commenced." 

So  writes  Mr.  Keightley,  following  the  dominant  tradition 
jn  his  Outlines  of  History  y-  and  every  staunch  thorough-going 
Protestant  to  this  day  repeats  the  story  verbatim.  Mr.  K.'fi 
volume  appeared  in  Lardner  s  Cabinet  Cydopaedia  in  the  year 
1830 ;  in  the  following  year  came  out  the  third  volume  of  Sir 
James  MsLckintosh's  History  of  Ungland^  continued  from  his 
papers  by  another  hand.  Here  the  whole  question  was  rea- 
soned out,  and  we  think  on  the  whole  very  fairly ;  but  it  is 
4imusing  to  see  that  the  writer,  while  maintaining  that  Charles 
was  privy  to  the  design  of  assassinating  the  admiral,  and  that 
the  massacre  was  undoubtedly  premeditated,  distinctly  dis- 
claims the  statement  made  by  his  brother  cyclopaedist,  his 
elder  but  by  one  year,  as  to  the  length  of  time  that  inter- 
vened between  the  formation  of  the  plot  and  its  execution. 
"  It  is  not  contended,"  he  says,  **  that  the  time,  place,  and 
imannex  were  concerted  two  years  beforehand.  Nofhing 
.i»ore  is  maintained  than  that  the  pacification,  the  Pkmish 
war  project,  and  the  marriage,  covered  a  treacherous  design 
^against  the  Huguenots,  and  that  their  extermination  was,  in 
.pittrauance  of  it,  attempted  x:in  St.  Bartholomew's  eve.'^  This 
gentleman,  therefore,  reduces  the  time  during  which  the  idea 
of  the  massacre  was  entertained  to  the  space  of  if «ih>  ^^'ears ; 
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four  years  after  the  interview  at  Bay^itfi^y  which  Mr«  Keight- 
ley  categorically  asserts  to  .be  the  .date  at  which  the  plot  was 
concerted. 

JBut  the  progress  of  reductioiv  does  not  stop  here.  Sir 
James  Stephen^  iiKho^  for  all  his  affected  liberality^  deals  out 
but  a  hard  ixieasure  of  justice  wherever  Catholics  ar«  coiKserned 
(as  we  shall  presently  show),  favours  a  different  view  of  the 
transaction.  After  speaking  of  the  pacification  of  1570,  the 
projected  expedition  against  Flanders,  and  the  marriage  of  the 
young  king  of  Navarre, — the  veiiy  circumstances  which  Sir 
James  Mackintosh's  continuator  contends  were  but  coverings 
to  a  treacherous  design, — rhe  says :  '^  To  ascribe  all  these  acts 
*  •  •  to  the  desire  of  blinding  the  eyes  of  the  Huguenots  to 
the  fate  impending  over  them  is  an  error  into  which  no  one 
will  fall  who  has  bad  to  do  with  public  affairs.  .  •  .  Doubt- 
less the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  was  a  crime  committed 
by  Catherine  and  her  sons  and  her  councillors  deliberately 
and  with  premeditation:"  he  has  no  doubt  that  the  massacre 
was  premeditated;  but  he  sees  no  reason  for  supposing 
treachery  on  the  part  of  Charles  or  his  mother  at  the  time 
of  the  pacification.  On  the  contrary,  he  states  the  causes 
which,  in  his  opinion,  led  to  **  the  departure  of  Catherine  in 
August  1572  from  the  policy  which  in  August  1570  had 
dictated  the  treaty  of  St.  Germains;  and  his  conclusion  is, 
that  *^  although  the  methods  taken  at  last  to  assemble  the 
whole  Huguenot  aristocracy  at  Paris,  and  so  bring  them 
within  her  power,  may  indicate  that  she  cherished  an  in- 
fddious  design  against  them  during  some  weeks  befove  the 
actual  perpetration  of  the  massacre,  we  need  not  suppose  it 
to  have  Jbeen  preceded  by  a  deliberate  hypocrisy  maintained 
during  two  whole  years  of  avowed  and  seeming  friendship." 
Thus  he  reduces  the  time  of  premeditation  to  ^^  some  weeks 
before ;"  and  even  this,  he  does  not  state  positively,  merely 
insinuating  that  the  circumstance  of  assembling  the  whole 
Huguenot  aristocracy  at  Paris  for  the  celebration  of  the 
marriage, — which,  by  the  way,  was  a  very  natural  thing  to 
do,  considering  the  marriage  was  intended  as  a  sort  of  solemn 
union  between  the  two  parties,  and  Sir  James  bad  a  few 
Bnes  before  numbered  its  celebration  among  the  acts  which 
could  not  reasonably  be  imfiuted  to  the  desire  of  blinding  the 
eyes  of  the  Protestants,— r"  may  indicate  tliat  Catherine  »che- 
rished  an  insidious  design."  Any  how,  the  premeditation  of 
sixjears  has,  by  the  manipulation  of  this  triad  of  histoidansi, 
dwindled  down  to  Bl  design  of  *'  some  weelcs"  formation ;.  irom 
all  which  this  at  least  is  sufBciently  apparent,  that.notMWg  as 
yet  has  been  conclusively  ascertained  coneec&iDglbe-aiigin  of 
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the  massacre ;  and  certainly  it  is  very  far  from  having  l^een 
positively  demonstrated  that  the  deed  was  premeditated,  as 
the  popular  Protestant  tradition  so  stoutly  asserts, 

feut  what  if  there  were  no  plot  after  all;  and  the  massacre 
were  the  result,  not  of  policy  and  premeditation,  hut  of  a 
sudden  popular  rising?  This  is  the  position  taken  up  hy 
M.  Prosper  Merimee,  a  writer  any  thing  but  friendly  to  the 
Church,  and  the  author  of  several  historical  and  quasi-his^ 
torical  works,  which  )iave  been  favourably  received  in  this 
country.  The  work  from  which  we  are  about  to  quote, 
though  entitled  a  "  Chronicle,"  is,  in  fact,  a  romance ;  and 
that,  as  we  took  occasion  to  observe  in  our  last,  of  a  very  ob- 
jectionable character ;  and  we  draw  attention  to  it  only  for  the 
sake  of  the  preface,  which  contains  some  pertinent  remarks  on 
the  subject  of  this  article,  as  well  as  on  the  way  in  which 
history  is  commonly  written  and  read.  We  should  premise 
that  he  starts  by  saying  he  had  just  been  reading  a  large 
number  of  memoirs  and  pamphlets  relating  to  the  end  of  the 
16th  century,  so  that  he  comes  to  the  subject  with  a  mind 
fresh  from  the  study  of  the  times. 

"  Have  the  causes,"  he  asks,  "  which  led  to  this  massacre  been 
fairly  understood  ?  Was  it  the  result  of  long  previous  meditation, 
or  of  a  sudde;i  determination,  or  of  chance  ?  To  all  these  questions 
no  existing  historian  gives  ine  aiiy  satisfactory  answers.  They  ad- 
mit as  proofs  popular  rumours  and  pretended- conversations,  which 
have  very  little  weight  when  one  has  to  decide  an  historical  point  of 
such  importance.  Some  make  Charles  IX.  a  prodigy  of  dissimula- 
tion ;  others  represent  him  as  peevish,  whimsical,  and  impatient.  If 
at  any  time  previous  to  the  24th  of  August  he  burst  into  threats 
against  the  Protestants,  it  is  a  proof  that  he  had  long  been  meditating 
their  ruin;  if  he  caresses  them,  it  is  a  proof  that  he  was  dissembling 
his  real  intentions.  .  .  .  For  my  own  part*  I  am'  Grmly  convinced  that 
the  massacre  was  not  premeditated ;  and  I  cannot  conceive  why  the 
opposite  opinion  should  have  been  adopted  by  authors  who,  at  the 
same  time,  agree  in  representing  Catherine  as  a  very  wicked  woman, 
it  is  true,  but  as  one  of  the  profoundest  politicians  of  the  age  in 
which  she  lived." 

He  then  gives  his  reasons  for  the  view  he  entertains, 
which,  thgugh  they  do  not  prove  that  no  conspiracy  existed, 
suggest,  it  must  he  confessed,  strong  grounds  for  believing  the 
contrary.     He  concludes  by  saying :    ^ 

"  Every  thing  seems  to  me  to  prove  that  this  great  massacre  was 
not  the  result  of  a  conspiracy  of  a  king  against ,  a  {)ortion  of  his 
people.  It  appears  to  me  to  have  been  the  consequence  6f  a  popu^ 
lar  insurrection,  which  could  not  have  bfeen  foreseien,  and  whiih  was 
altogether  extemporaneous  and /unpremeditated.  -    "     . /' 
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On  the  whole,  he  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  neither  the 
king  nor  the  queen-mother  were  the  instigators  of  the  slaugh- 
ter, nor  had  any  previous  knowledge  of  the  matter.  Whether 
the  Duke  of  Guise  was  the  author,  at  the  king's  suggestion 
or  with  his  consent,  of  the  attempt  on  the  admiral's  life, 
or  whether  he  had  really  any  part  in  the  affair,  he  is  un- 
ahle  to  decide ;  but  he  inclines  to  the  belief  that  the  duke 
was  induced  to  get  Coligny  assassinated,  or  was  afterwards 
publicly  charged  by  the  king,  who  wished  to  get  rid  both  of 
him  and  the  admiral,  with  the  attempt ;  and  that  being 
"  banished  from  court,  and  menaced  by  the  king  as  well  as  by 
the  Protestants,  he  was  obliged  to  look  to  the  people  for  help. 
He  calls  together  the  leaders  of  the  burgher  guard,  tells  them 
of  a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  heretics,  exhorts  them  to 
exterminate  them  before  their  designs  are  ripe,  and  then  only 
the  massacre  is  thought  of."  He  gives  this  simply  as  his 
opinion,  a  "  supposition  "  and  nothing  more  ;  for,  like  all  who 
have  looked  into  the  facts  of  the  case  and  do  not  write  for  an 
object,  he  considers  sufficient  data  are  wanting  for  solving  the 
riddle. 

And  so  the  question  rests,  and  in  all  probability  will  con- 
tinue to  rest  until  the  day  of  doom.  Ranke  does  not  pretend 
to  have  made  up  his  mind  about  it.  With  regard  to  the 
meeting  at  Bayonne  mentioned  above,  he  is  of  opinion  that  a 
proposal  was  made  by  some  of  the  Catholic  noblbs  for  assassi- 
nating certain  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Huguenot  faction;  but 
declares  it  to  be  "  a  great  error  to  believe  that  either  the 
young  king  or  the  queen-mother  was  a  party  to  their  designs, 
or  that  the  plan,  as  concerted,  was  to  be  executed  by  them," 
or  had  any  thing  to  say  to  the  massacre.  He  gives  in  a  note  the 
**  natural  history"  of  the  tradition.  As  to  the  massacre  itself, 
he  balances  the  evidence  for  and  against  premeditation  on  Ca- 
therine's part ;  the  king  he  considers  to  have  been  sincere  in  his 
conduct  to  Coligny  personally,  and  to  the  Huguenots  generally ; 
but  hesitates  to  decide  one  way  or  the  other.  That  she  had 
"been  for  years  preparing  for  the  catastrophe,  he  is  far  from 
thinking ;  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  not  prepared  to 
admit  that  it  was  the  effect  of  a  momentary  fit  of  rage.  As 
one  of  the  two  views  he  propounds,  and  to  which,  on  the 
whole,  he  seems  himself  to  lean,  happens  to  fall  in  with  that 
we  had  been  led  ourselves  to  adopt,  we  will  give  it  partly  in 
our  own  way,  and  partly  in  the  words  of  his  narrative  so  far 
as  the^  suit  our  purpose.  It  is  in  the  main,  we  may  remark, 
the  view  which  Dr.  Lingard  took  iu  his  oontroyersj^  with 
Allen,  and  which  was  so. singularly  confirmed  by  the  letters 
written  in  cipher  to-  the  Pope^  byt  SaPmti^  n^QBcid  *at  the 
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French  court  at  the  time  of  the  massacre;. and  which  were  dis- 
covered by  M.  Chateaubriand  in  the  library  of  the  Vatican 
while  it  wafi  at  Paris.  But  -we  must  .first  introduce  our 
readers  to  the, two  most  prominent  personages  of  the  time,  and, 
as  most  people  would  say,  the  principal  actors  in  the  great 
tragedy,  Catherine  of  Medicis  and  her. son  Charles  IX.  We 
will  avail  ourselves  of  the  services  of  M.  Merim^  as  our 
master  of  ceiemonies,  than  whom  .we  could  not  have  a  better. 
The  description  occurs  in  an  amusing  episode,  which  he  en- 
titles *'  A  Dialogue  between  the  Reader  and  the  Author." 

"  Picture  to  yourself,"  he  says,  "  a  young  man  tolerably  well 
.made,  with  his  head  somewhat  buried  between  bts  shoulders;  he 
stretches  his  neck  forward  with  a  good  deal  of  awkwardness;  .his 
rnose  is  ratlier  large,  his  lips  are  long  and  thin,  and  ^e  upper  one 
projects  a  good  deal ;  his  complexion  is  wan,  and  his  great  green 
eyes  never  look  at  the  person  to  whom  he  is  speaking.  By  the 
way,  you  can't  read  in  his  eyes  the  words  Saint  Bartholomsw, 
or  any  thing  of  the  kind.  In  fact,  there  is  nothing  at  all  written  in 
them ;  only  their  expression  is  rather  stupid  and  restless  than  stern 
and  fierce.  You  will  form  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  him  if  you  fancy 
a  young  man  entering  alone  into  a-  large  drawing-room,  in  which 
every  one  else  is  seated.  He  walks  through  a  double  line  of  well- 
dressed  ladies,  who  become  silent  when  he  passes.  Treading  on  the 
dress  of  one,  and  jostling  the  chair  of  another,  he  has  great  difficulty 
in  making  his  way  to  the  lady  of  the  house ;  and  ^hen  only  he  per- 
ceives tBat,  as  he  got  down  from  his  carriage  at  the  door  of  the 
house,  the  sleeve  of  his  coat  rubbed  against  die  wheel,  and  became 
covered  with  mud.  Perhaps  you  may  never  have  seen  the  face  of 
any  one  in  such  a  position.  Then  take  another  supposition :  Did 
you  ever  catch  a  glimpse  of  your  own  face  in  a  glass,  before  prac- 
tice had  rendered  you  equal. to  the  task  of  entering  a  room?'* 

"  And  Catherine  de  Medici  V 

**  Catherine  de  Medici !  Deuce  take  it !  I  had  quite  forgotten 
her.  I  hope  I  have  now  written  her  name  for  the  last  time.  Slie.is 
a  fat  woman,  still  in  her  bloom,  and,  as  die  saying  is,  rather  good- 
looking  for  her  age ;  with  a  large  nose  and  pinched  lips,vlike  some 
one  suffering  a  first  attack  of  sea-sickness.  Her  eyes  are  half- 
closed  ;  she  yawns  at  every  moment ;  her  voice  is  monotonous,  and 
she  says  in  the  same  tone,  *Ah!  who  will  rid  me  of  that  odious 
B^arnaise  ?'  and  *  Madeline,  give  some  sugared  milk  to  my  Italian 
greyhound.'  " 

"  Very  good !  But  make  her  utter  some  more  remarkable  words 
fthan  these.  She  has  just  poisoned  Jeanne  d'Albert;  at  least  public 
sepbrt  saysito,  and  that  ought  to  appear." 

"  Notatall ;  for  if  that  did  iqpfear,.  where  would  be  her  -eele- 
hnated  .disshnulation  ?     On  the  day  in  .question,  monepver,  I  .am 
•credibly  informed. she  spoke  about. nothing  but  the  weather," 

Thisfis  tme  ,post]aa^p0intii|g,-and  we  wish  our  author  Jiad 
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given  us  more  of  the  same  /kind.    !However,  now  for  S.anke*s 
graver  narrative,  which  we  will  give,  as  we  have  said,  partly 
in  our  own  words  and  partly  in  those  of  the  author,  or  ratli«r 
the  translator.     Catherine's  earliest  recollections  carried  her 
back,  not  to  days  of  infancy  such  as  most  other  princesses 
remembered  when  they  grew  up  in  peace,  surrounded  with 
every  watchful  solicitude,  hut  to  scenes  of  the  fiercest  re- 
ligious  and  political  animosity.     As  a  fatherless  and  mother- 
less orphan,  she  was  placed  in  a  convent  at  Florence ;  but  the 
nuns  took  part  for  .and  against  her,  so  that  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  remove  her  from  it^  she  passed  through  its  doors 
weeping  violently,  for  she  feared  she  was  going  to  be  put  to 
death.     She  was  doomed,  however,  to  live,  and  to  spend  her 
life,  not  as  an  Italian,  but  as  a  French  princess ;  and  in  the 
country  of  her  adoption  her  intellect  and  her  destiny  led  her 
on  from  step  to  step  in  a  continual  ascent  to  power.      At 
one  time  she  was  in  danger  of  being  repudiated  for  being 
'childless  by  her  husband  ;  but  her  readiness  to  suffer  all  that 
might  fall  upon  her, — either  to  retire  to  a  convent  or  to  re- 
main at  court,  in  order  to  wait  upon  the  more  fortunate  wife 
who  should  succeed  her, — disarmed  all  antipathy.     At  length 
she  had  children ;  but  still,  excluded  from  all  affairs,  she  ap- 
peared to  live  only  for  her  husband,  her  attendants,  and  a  few 
.personal  iavourites.     For  processions,  dances,  and  plays  she 
possessed  a  naturally  inventive  faculty,  and  was  the  very  «oul 
of  every  festivity ;  after  the  fashion  of  the  time  she  also  took 
part  in  manly  recreations;   she  was  esteemed  amiable,  in- 
genious, and  a£^ble,  and  those  who  listened  to  her  discourse 
were  pleased  and  instructed.     She  said  in  after  times  that 
nothing  lay  .then  upon  her  heart  but  the  love  of  her  fiusband, 
and  tlmt  her  sole  anxiety  was  that  she  was  not  beloved  by 
him  as  she  desired;  when  he  was  absent  from  the  court  during 
his  campaigns  she  wore  mourning.     She  believed  herself  to 
possess  the  power  of  second  sight,  and  that  slie  was  made 
-aware  beforehand,  either  by  an  apparition  or  by  a  dream,  of 
«very  misfortune  which  befell  any  member  of  her  family;  she 
.even  stated  that  she  had  had  a  warning  of  the  fatal  accident 
which  deprived  her  of  her  husband  in  the  tournament.-    She 
would  never  afterwards  enter  the  place  where  it  was  held ;  and 
jber  carrii^e.took  a  round  whenever  it  was  necessary  to  pass 
that  way. 

Such  is  Catherine's  picture  while  she  remained  in  private 
life;  a  flattering  <ine  we  should  «ay^  with  a  few  of  the  darker 
shades  omitted;  butwith  the  accession  ofher  second  son  to  the 
throne  her  public  and  political  career  began.  In  her  earlier 
ydars'sheis  said  to  ha«re  had  An  indimrtioii  for  Prot^stHntism, 
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and  it  is  possible  she  may  have  had  her  fits  of  heterodoxy,  like 
other  fashionable  ladies  of  an  infamously  immoral  court ;  but 
she  was  astute  enough  to  see  that  politically  it  would  be  but 
an  unprofitable  speculation.  "  Catholicism,"  she  said,  "  is 
the  religion  of  kings  and  states;"  this  was  her  creed.  For 
religion  in  itself  she  cared  just  nothing  at  all,  except  so  far  as 
it  could  be  made  subservient  to  the  interests  of  government. 
Whatever  faith  she  retained  was  overlaid  with  a  superstitious 
curiosity  about  the  mysterious  and  the  marvellous.  On  one 
of  the  towers  of  her  castle  at  Blois  a  pavilion  is  pointed  out 
which  was  used  by  her  astrologer  for  his  observations.  She 
has  been  charged  with  favouring  a  school  of  atheism  then 
founded  at  the  French  court,  which  doubted  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  but  attributed  unbounded  power  to  the 
heavenly  intelligences  and  the  influence  of  demons.  Amulets 
are  also  exhibited,  which  are  said  to  have  been  worn  by  her, 
composed  of  human  blood,  and  inscribed  with  talismanic  cha- 
racters. 

Continuous  and  even  violent  exercise  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  her :  she  rode  to  the  chase  by  the  side  of  men ;  and 
after  daringly  following  the  game  through  brakes  and  thickets, 
gave  herself  without  restraint  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table. 
At  the  same  time  she  was  indefatigably  occupied  with  affairs 
of  state,  and  artfully  prepared  the  way  for  the  secure  possesr 
sion  of  that  absolute  authority  at  which  she  aimed.  She 
favoured  the  Protestant  party  so  long  as  it  suited  her  purpose, 
and  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  influence  of  the  Guises,  whose 
power  she  dreaded.  She  hoped,  by  equalising  these  antago- 
nistic forces,  to  steady  herself  on  the  height  to  which  she  was 
gradually  ascending.  She  felt  the  shock  of  opposing  interests 
all  about  her;  but  herself,  like  a  rock  in  the  surging  waves, 
remained  to  all  appearance  impassive  and  unmoved.  In  her 
own  chamber  she  was  transported  with  anger  and  grief;  but 
when  the  hour  of  audience  arrived,  she  dried  her  tdars,  and  ap- 
peared with  a  pleasant  countenance.  Her  maxim  was,  to  let 
every  one  depart  contented ;  but  whilst  she  seemed  to  give  a 
prompt  and- decisive  answer,  men  felt  that  her  real  intention 
was  hidden  in  her  heart.  No  one  trusted  her,  and  she  trusted 
no  one.  Power,  rule,  was  the  one  object  for  which  she  lived. 
She  said  herself,  that  if  the  burden  of  government  had  not 
been  laid  upon  her  head,  she  would  still  have  dragged  it  after 
her.  She  cared  not  what  means  she  used,  so  that  she  gained 
her  end.  For  the  precepts  of  morality  she  had  no  respect, 
although  she  found  no  pleasure  in  vice  for  its  own  sake. 
Human  life  had  no  value  in  her  eyes. 

After  the  peace  of  1570,  Catherine  was  sincere  in  her 
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efforts  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  ;  and  was  glad  to  see  her 
children  identify  themselves  with  the.  various  parties  in  the 
state.  On  the  success  of  the  alliances  they  formed  she  nursed 
gre^t  projects  in  her  mind.  Her  sons  and  daughters  felt  they 
wer^  being  used  for  purposes  deeper  than  they  could  fathom ; 
they  were  disunited  among  themselves,  and  did  not  love  their 
mother,  yet  were  always  ruled  by  her.  So  far  all  had  seemed 
to  go  well;  but  one  thing  troubled  her,  and  that  was  the 
growing  intimacy  and  confidence  between  Charles  and  Coligny, 
and  the  ascendency  which  the  latter  was  gaining  over  the  mind 
of  the  young  monarch.  She  complained  that  her  son  saw  the 
admiral  too  frequently,  and  herself  too  seldom.  Should  Co- 
ligny gain  the  ear  of  the  king,  he  would  become  as  intoler- 
able to  her  as  ever  Francis  Duke  of  Guise  had  been.  Coligny 
was  now  the  sole  leader  of  the  Huguenots ;  his  power  was  un- 
bounded, almost  irresponsible;  his  party  supplied  him  with 
whatever  resources  he  required ;  it  was  said  of  him,  that  he 
could  raise  a  better  army  in  four  days  than  the  king  in  four 
months.  And  this  man  had  opposed  and  thwarted  her  at 
every  turn;  once  he  was  all  but  in  her  power;  but  be  had 
proved  too  strong  for  her,  and  had  compelled  her  to  consent 
to  peace.  IJad  he  not  opposed  her  regency  ?  Had  he  not 
attempted  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  get  the  whole  court 
and  her  own  person  into  his  hands  ?  She  did  not  hate  him 
merejy,  she  lived  in  dread  of  him  ;  and  now  he  was  pushing 
her  from  her  seat  of  power,  and,  by  her  son's  weak  compli- 
ances, assuming  the  government  of  the  realm.  It  was  time  she 
should  be  rid  of  him. 

The  marriage  between  her  daughter  Margaret  and  Henry 
of  Navarre  had  been  proposed,  not  by  Catherine,  but  by  the 
peace-loving  Montmorency ;  so  that  even  if  Catherine  really 
had  formed  any  design  against  the  Protestant  leaders,  the  nup- 
tials were  not  contrived  with  any  view  to  its  perpetration ;  and 
many  circumstances  show  that  she  was  sincere  in  her  desire  of 
the  alliance.  Paris,  however,  was  filled  with  the  adherents  of 
both  parties ;  the  Huguenots  assembled  in  great  numbers  to 
witness  the  solemnity,  which,  in  condescension  to  their  pre- 
judices, took  place  in  a  temporary  building  adjoining  the 
cathedral.  Catherine's  fears  and  jealousies  had  grown  beyond 
endurance;  she  resolved  to  quiet  them  for  ever.  She  took 
into  her  counsels  the  widow  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  who  had 
been'  assassinated,  if  not  at  the  suggestipn,  yet  with  th©  ap- 
proval of  Coligny.  The  two.  women,  heeding  nothing  but  the 
dictates  of  thei;:  passions,  bound  themselves  together  to  pro- 
cure his  destruction  ;  and  made  their  sous,  the  one  the  Duke 
of  Anjou,  and  the  other  the  Duke  of  Guise,  parties  tQ  tjie  de- 
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sign..  The  most  extravagant  plans  vv^re  proposed*  Young 
Guise  waff  of  opinion  that  his  mother  should  shioot  the  admiral 
with  her  own  hand^  whil/e-  he  was  in  the  court-circJe  among  the 
ladiiEis;  for  in  those  times  ladies  learnt  the  use  of  fire-arms  in 
the  chase.  At  length  the  murderous  entea-prise  was  intrusted' 
tt>  a  person  npon  whom  they  could  rely,  wiio  concealed'  him- 
self in  a  house  belonging  to  an  adherent  of  the  Cruises,  and' 
waited  till  the  admiral  rode  by.  He  was  in  his  way  ftDm  the 
council  when  the  shot  was  fired,  and  was  indebted  for  his  life 
to  an  aocidental  movement  whieli  he  made  at  the  instant ;  but' 
tiie  b»ikt  struck  him  in  the  hand  and  arm.  Every  one  attri^ 
b«ted  tii^e  attempt  tb  the  private  vengeance  of  the  Guises,  and 
the  king  publicly  threatened  them  with  punishment. 

The  intended  victim  bad  escaped :  this  was  torment  enough 
for  Catherine;  but-  this*  wad*  not  all':  suspieion;  indeed,  had  been 
direeted  to  one  who^  next  to  ther  s^miraF,  was  the  object  of 
her  deepest  jealouay;  but  it  \tas  not  long  before  it  fifxed  itself 
on  the  real  originator  of  the  crime.  Expressions  came  to  her 
ears  in  the  evening  at  supper ;  probably  in  her  alarm  she  ex- 
aggeratled  their  import;  but  they  brought  her  terrors  to  a  crisis. 
The^very  danger  she  was  in  excited  her  to  ftesh  deeds  of  blood 
and'  violence;  The  Huguenots  were  in  Her  bands ;  she  had  but 
tb  will  it,  and  tliey  were  destroyed.  On  the  instant  she  sum- 
mons her  partisans  about  her,  communicates  her  fears,  rapidly 
gathers  their  opinion,  and  going  at*  once  to  Charies's  cabinet, 
urges  hira  to  strike  while  he  has*  his  enemies  in  the  snare. 
Now  for  the  first  time  he  learns  that  his  mother  smd  his  brother 
had  a  share  in  the  attack  on  the  admiral;  he  is  reminded  of 
Charry,  his  friend  and  preceptor,  treacherously  put  to  death 
by  the  latter's  command,  of  his  own  threat  of  revenge  which 
he  had  vowed  never  to  abandon,  of  the  perils  with  which  he 
was  environed ;  that  He  was-  surrounded  by  traitors-;  war  was 
preparing,  a.  plot  had  been  formed,  his  life  was  in  danger,  he 
must  day  or  be  slain.  Yet  Charies  would  not  yield;  to  sacri- 
fice friends  who  had  spent  this  veiy  evening  with  him  jesting 
and  talking, — the  thought  was  too  horrible !  CoHgny,  La  Ro- 
chefoucauld must  be  spared.  Catherine  insisted,  plied  him 
with  scorn  and  entreaty,  threatened  to  fly  from  the  court  and 
leave  him  to  his  fate ;  at  last  she  taunted  him  with  cowardice : 
this  Charles  could  not  brook ;  he'  consented ;  and  with  all  the 
natural  vivacity  of  his  chairacter,  ordered  the  immediate  execu- 
tion of  the  measure. 

Lal»  that  evening  Charron,  Prevdl  des  Marchands,  and. 
Marcel,  his  pedecessor  in  office,  were  secretly  summoned  to 
tlie  Louvre.  Marcel  was  asked,  supposing  the  king,  in  an 
emergency,  required  the  aid  of  the  populace  of  Paris,  upon 
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how  maay  could  he  reckon  ?  Marcel  answeredi  that  thftt  would 
depend  on  the  time  allowed  him  for  assembling  them  ;  that  in* 
a  month  he  could  have  100,000  men  read j»  But  ho w^ many 
in  a  week  ?  He  named  a  proportionate  number.  And  this 
very  night,  how  many  ?  Hie  thought  ^,000,  or  perhaps  more^ 
These  inquiries  were  made,  not  so  much  because  any  lack  of 
agents  was  apprehended,  but  from  a  fear  of  an  armed  resist- 
ance. Charron  was  charged  to  summon  the  citizens  to  arms 
in  their  several  quarters,  and  to  close  the  gates, — Here  we> 
must  stop;  yet  one  incident,  witli  which  Kanke  closes  his- 
narrative,  is  too  remarkable  to  be  omitted.. 

For  some  time  after,  the  minds  of  men  were  filled  with 
wild  fantasies,  which  made  tliem  afraid  of  themselves,  and: 
caused  the  very  elements  to  appear  fraught  with  terror. 
Charles  IX.,  about  eight  days  after  the  massacre,  sent  for  his 
brother-in-law  Henry  in  the  middle  of  the  nigfaU  The  latter 
found  him  as  he  had  sprung  out  of  bed,  horror-struck  at  a 
wild  hubbub  of  confused  voices  which  prevented  him  from 
sleeping.  Henry  himself  imagined  he  heard  the  sounds ;  they 
appeared  like  distant  shrieks  and  yells  mingled  with  the  indis- 
tinguishable roar  of  a  furious  multitude,  and  with  groans  and 
curses,  as  on  the  day  of  the  massacre.  Messengers  were  sent 
into  the  city  to  ascertain  whether  any  new  tumult  had  broken 
out;  but  the  answer  returned  was,  that  all  was  quiet  in  the 
city,  and  »that  the  commotion  was  in  the  air..  Henry  could 
never  recall  this  incident  without  a  horror  that  made  his  hair 
stand  on  end.. 

The*  remembrance  of , the  ftightM  oami^e  seems  to  have 
haunted  Charles  for  the  rest  of  his  days,  and  to  have  filled 
him  with  terror  and  remorse,  not  unmingled  with  shame. 
Banke  thus  describes  his  character  and  his  miserable  end : 

"  In  hia  earlier  years  he  bad  excited  much  sympathy.  He  ap- 
peared  to  be  a'  good>-eeflipened,  interesting,  and  generous  youth ;  and 
showed  a  taste  for  poetry  and  music.  For  the  purpose  of  invi- 
gorating his  weak  frame,  various  kinds  of  physical  exercise  were 
thought  necessary ;  and  to  these  he  gave  himself  up  almost  pas- 
sionately. A  smith's  forge  was  erected  for  him ;  and  it  gave  him 
pleasure  to  be  fbund  there,  bathed  in  sweat,  while  he  was  at  work 
at  a  suit  of  armour.  He  ofien  rose  and  took  horse  at  midnight  in 
order  to  ride  to  the  chase,  and  thought  it  the  greatest  honour  if  he 
could  excel  every  one  in  his  bodily  exercises.  The  consequence  of 
this,  however,  was,  that  little  was  done  for  the  education  of  his  in- 
tellect, and"  nothing  for  the  formation  of  his  morals.  To  reflect  on 
the  affairs  of  state,  in  which  nothing  could  be  done  without  him,  or 
to  devote  any  thing  like  earnest  attention  to  them,  was  not  in  his 
Bature.  His  passion,  when  excited,  vented  itself  in  a  storm  of  wild 
imprecationsi 
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"  But  the  natural  vehemence  of  disposition  which  he  cherished 
was  capable  of  receiving"  another  direction  amidst  the  passionate 
impulses  of  the  religious  and  political  parties  by  which  he  was  sur« 
rounded ;  and  thus  even  the  friends  and  companions  in  whose 
intercourse  he  had  found  pleasure  appeared  to  him  as  his  most 
dangerous  enemies.  Thus,  after  some  slight  resistance,  he  allowed 
himself,  in  an  evil  hour,  to  be  seduced  to  the  commission  of  that 
deed  which  has  consigned  his  memory  to  the  hatred  and  execration 
of  succeeding  ages.  He  himself  was  never  entirely  free  from  its 
effects ;  he  felt  conscious  that  he  was  regarded  as  a  man  of  a  bad 
heart,  in  whom  slumbered  an  indomitable  sayageness.  It  was  re- 
marked that  he  never  looked  any  one  straight  in  the  face ;  in  his 
audiences  he  generally  kept  his  eyes  shut,  and  when  he  opened 
them  he  directed  them  upwards,  and  immediately  afterwards  cast 
them  down  upon  the  ground.  He  now,  for  the  first  time,  com- 
municated his  intention  of  beginning  himself  to  reign,  and  to  be  king 
in  reality;  but  it  was  too  late.  The  violent  gusts  of  passion  to 
which  he  gave  way,  and  which  were  followed  by  corresponding 
depression  of  spirits  ;  the  distraction  caused  by  conspiracies  which 
were  continually  discovered  round  him  ;  the  excessive  and  con- 
tinued efforts  of  a  body  otherwise  weak  and  full  of  corrupt  humours, 
led  to  an  early  death  on  the  30th  of  May,  1574,  before  he  had  con- 
cluded his  four-and-twentieth  year.  He  had  never,  in  fact,  awoke 
from  the  intoxication  of  passion  and  excitement  to  a  full  self- con- 
sciousness, nor  ever  emancipated  himself  from  his  mother.  A  few 
hours  before  he  expired  he  appointed  her  regent  till  the  return  of 
his  brother  from  Poland  ;  his  last  word  was,  *  My  mother  I*  " 

Our  object  has  been,  not  to  describe  the  circumstances  of  the 
massacre,  but  to  show,  on  Ranke's  authority,  how  it  was  brought 
about;  and  in  doing  this  we  were  not  without  an  ulterior 
purpose.  Certain  Protestant  writers  have  declared,  or  in- 
sinuated, that  the  Pope  was  privy  to  the  plot,  and  even  ad- 
vised, or  at  least  approved  it  before  it  was  executed.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  they  do  not  adduce  a  single  fact, 
or  show  ground  for  one  probable  presumption,  in  support  of  so 
hideous  a  charge.  In  short,  it  is  just  one  of  those  numerous 
calumnies  which  Protestant  malevolence  has  invented,  and 
Protestant  prejudice  delights  to  perpetuate,  against  the  Pope 
and  the  Catholic  Church.  However,  this  at  least  is  very 
plain;  if  Protestant  writers  of  credit  and  resea^jch  are  of 
opinion  that  it  is  impossible  to  decide  on  existing  data  that 
the  massacre  itself  was  premeditated,  and  many  inost  adverse 
to  the  Catholic  side  are  *' firmly  convinced"  that  it  was  not, 
it  follows,  of  course,  that  the  charge  against  the  Pope  rests,  to 
say  the  least,  on  the  same  problematical  ground;  and  thus 
the  whole  matter  is  removed  from  the  region  of  wild  and 
fierce  invective  into  the  peiaeeful  fields  of  historical  inquiry,  a 
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change  of  position  extremely  embarrassing  and  vexatious  to 
those  who  have  a  zeal  in  upholding  the  established  traditions 
of  this  great  Protestant  country. 

However,  we  may  get  some  notion  of  the  value  to  be  set 
on  the  inferences  which  Protestant  writers  have  drawn,  from  a 
few  chance  words,  very  difficult  to  interpret,  which  occur  in 
the  correspondence  of  the  time, — when  every  sort  of  contra- 
dictory rumour  was  afloat,  and,  except  to  the  initiated  few,  facts 
were  as  little  or  less  known  than  they  are  at  the  present  day, — 
from  the  construction  they  have  put  on  a  single  circumstance, 
which  is  capable  not  only  of  a  distinct  solution,  but  of  one 
only  natural  and  reasonable  explanation.  Granted,  say  they, 
that  the  Pope  was  not  expressly  informed  of  the  intended 
massacre,  yet  he  approved  the  horrible  deed  of  blood  after  it 
was  perpetrated ;  nay  he  exulted  in  it,  gloried  in  it,  made  it 
the  subject  of  public  rejoicings,  and  of  impious  thanksgivings  to 
the  great  God  of  heaven  for  the  signal  mercy  which  had  been 
vouchsafed.  Listen,  for  instance,  to  no  less  a  personage  than 
the  learned  "  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge,'-  speaking  ex  cathedrd  with  all  the  solemnity 
and  responsibility  of  his  high  position  : 

'*  It  is  for  the  credit  of  us  all  not  to  exaggerate  the  darkness  of 
a  crime  which  has  left  so  foul  and  indelible  a  disgrace  upon  our 
common  nature."  [Observe  his  moderation,  and  yet  the  high  moral 
tone  of  indignation  with  which  he  writes.]  "  For,  horrible  as  was 
the  act  itself,  the  subsequent  celebration  of  it  was  even  yet  more 
revolting.  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  and  his  cardinals  went  in  proces- 
sion to  the  church  of  St.  Mark,  not  to  deprecate  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes  the  Divine  vengeance  on  a  guilty  people"  [here  we  looked  at 
the  title-page  to  convince  ourselves  that  Sir  James  was  not  "  Right 
Reverend'*  as  well  as  "  Right  Honourable,'*  so  much  did  his  man- 
ner impress  us],  "  but  *  to  render  solemn  thanksgiving  to  God,  the 
infinitely  great  and  good  (such  is  the  contemporary  record),  for  the 
great  mercy  which  He  had  vouchsafed  to  the  See  of  Rome  and  to 
the  whole  Christian  world.'  A  picture  of  the  massacre  was  added 
to  the  embellishments  of  the  Vatican ;  and,  by  the  Pontiff's  order,  a 
golden  medal  was  struck,  to  commemorate  to  all  ages  the  triumph 
of  the  Church  over  her  enemies." 

The  explanation  is  simple  enough.  On  the  evening  of  the 
24th,  Charles  IX.  had  it  proclaimed  through  the  jnetropolis, 
that  the  massacre  was  the  work  of  the  Guises;  and  that,  so  far 
from  countenancing  the  deed,  he  should  strenuously  unite 
with  the  king  of  Navarre  and  the  prince  of  Conde  in  avenging 
the  death  of  "  his  cousin  the  admiral."  The  Guises,  however, 
were  not  at  all  disposed  to  be  made  the  scapegoats  on  the 
occasion,  and  refused  to  let  the  odium  of  the  crime  be  thrown 
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fm  them.  The  king  thea  was  driven  to  adopt  80in«  other 
plan,  and  on  the  26th  he  boldly,  and  indeed  boastingly,  de- 
clared in  full  parliament  that  what  had  been  done  had  bee^ 
done  at  his  command ;  and  took  credit  to  himself  for  having  by 
his  prompt  and  decisive  measures  defeated  a  murderous  conspl- 
racy,  which  had  for  its  object  the  massacre  of  himself  and  the 
.whole  royal  family,  the  entire  revolution  of  the  kingdom,  and 
the  extermination  of  the  Catholic  faith.  The  parliament 
.congratulated  their  young  monarch  on  his  happy  deliverance 
from  so  great  a  peril;  and  the  president  delivered  an  ela- 
.borate  panegyric  on  the  sagacity  and  skill  he  had  manifested 
in  so  desperate  an  emergency.  An  inquiry  was  forthwith  in- 
stituted into  the  circumstances ;  several  prosecutions  followed, 
in  which  the  accused  suffered  death  for  their  part  in  the  sup- 
posed conspiracy;  there  was  a  solemn  procession  in  the 
streets  of  Paris,  headed  by  the  king  in  person ;  and  medals 
were  struck  for  the  everlasting  remembrance  of  the  thing. 
Tl^ese  facts,  which  we  have  taken  from  the  writer  in  the  Cabinet 
Cyclopisdia  before  alluded  to,  are  incontestable.  Whatever 
«lse  be  doubtful,  it  is  certain  matter  of  history  that  the  de- 
claration here  given  was  made  by  the  king  and  accepted  by 
the  parliament,  and  thus  became  the  publicly -recognised 
account  of  the  affair. 

Now  this  account  it  was  which  was  formally  embodied  in 
the  notification  dispatched  by  the  king  to  Rome  and  all  the 
courts  of  Europe.  On  the  26th  of  September, — there  were  no 
railways  or  steam-boats  in  those  days, — Pope  Gregory  XIILf 
whose  election  to  the  pontificate  had  just  taken  place,  was 
oflBicially  informed  that  the  king  and  royal  ^family  of  France 
had  escaped  a  horrible  conspiracy,  and  that  its  authors  had 
been  condignly  punished.  From  the  discourse  pronounced 
on  the  occasion  by  the  enyoy  extraordinary,  it  appears  that 
not  a  word  was  said  of  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  that  had 
.taken  place.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  announced  in  a  rheto- 
rical way  that  on  that  *'  memorable  iiight,  by  the  destruction 
•of  a  few  seditious  men,  the  king  had  been  delivered  from  im- 
•TQediate  danger  of  death,  and  the  realm  from  the  perpetual 
terror  of  civil  war.'**  This  it  was  for  which  the  court  trf 
Rome  rejoiced  and  returned  God  thanks ;  not  for  a  massacre, 
biit  for  the  detection  and  suppression  of  a  bloody  conspiracy: 
;a  legitimate  and  righteous  cause  of  pious  congratulation  in 
the  eyes  of  every  reasonable  man,  and  worthy  certainly  of 
the  approbation  of  every  member  of  that  national  establish- 

*  ' '  In  noctem  illam  memorabilem,  que  pauconim  seditiosoram  interita,  regem 
*  a  prasenii  cadis  periculoi  regniim  a  perpetu&  civilum  bellorum  formidine  libera- 
"vit."'  Murati  Oratio.zzii.  p.  177,  op.  ed.  Rullnpenii,  cited  by  Nicolas,  De.Protes- 
itfldtiawe  daiia  ttw  r»ppoxt  tv«o  le  SodaUimey  p.  286. 
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ment  \vliick  instituted  a'  solemn  ''  font  of  thanksgivint^,  to 
be  used  yearly  upon  the  5th  day  of  November,  for  the  hapj)y' 
deliverance  of  King  Jame^  I.  and  the  three  estates  of  Eng- 
land, from  the  most  traitorous  and  bloody  intended  massacre, 
by  gunpowder."  But  more  than  this,  all  Catholic  Christen-s 
dom  might  well  rejoice  at  the  defeat  and  ruin  of  the  Huguenot 
faction,  and  the  solid  peace  which  it  was  hoped  would  resuft 
therefrom  to  France.  Who  could  be  unmindful  of  the  fright-* 
ful  wars  with  which  that  fair  country  had  so  long  been  de* 
vastated,  the  plots,  the  surprises,  the  bloody  massacres,  and,, 
above  all,  the  horrible  impieties  and  outrages  of  which  the- 
Huguenots  had  been  guilty;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the- 
cruel  reprisals  and  other  scandalous  crimes,  almost  insepara- 
ble from  warfare,  which  the  Catholics,  infuriated  to  madness»^ 
had  committed;  the  injury  done  to  religion, and  the  utter  de-4 
moralisation  of  the  people,  by  the  constant  scenes  of  violence 
amidst  which  they  lived,  or  in  which  they  were  forced  to  take 
a  part  ?  Well,  then,  might  the  court  of  Home  .'and  the  whole 
Church  rejoice  at  the  termination  of  evils  and  disasters  ^uch  as 
these.  And  yet  amidst  the  universal  exultation  there  was  one 
whose  eyes  were  moist  with  tears,  arid  whose  heart  refused  to 
be  comforted,  and  that  was  Gregory  bimself.  "  Alas !"  he^ 
cried,  "  how  can  I  be  sure  that  many  innocent  souls  have  not 
suffered  with  the  guilty  ?" 

Dispassionate  and  candid  historians,*  however  strong  their. 
Protestant  sympathies  may  be,  have  shrunk  from  repeating 
an  imputation  so  unjust  and  unfounded,  and  in  some  cases 
have  even  disclaimed  it  in  express  terms.  We  have,  there- 
fore, the  less  hesitation  in  saying  that,  considering  the  position 
which  Sir  James  Stephen  occupies,  and  the  character  he  af- 
fects, we  are  at  a  loss  which  most  to  admire, — the  carelessness 
of  research  which  could  leave  him  ignorant  of  the  undoubted: 
fiicts  of  history  to  which  we  have  referred,  or  the  shameless, 
bigotry  which  could  impel  him  wilfully  to  suppress  them, 
and  to  ground  so  monstrous  a  charge  on  what  was  susceptible; 
of  a  very  simple  and  obvious. interpretation. 

Sir  James  is  a  type  of  his  class.  He  repeats  his  lesson, 
like  a  dull  "  good  boy  "  with  a  retentive  memory.  What  hej 
learnt  in  the  nursery  and  the  school-room,  he  promulgates. 
now  from  his  professorial  chair.  It  is  the  old  trite  worn-out. 
thing  furbished  up  afresh,  the  old  street-cry,  varied  in  form* 
but  never  in  matter,  **  Barnacles^  clocks,  watches !— watches j. 

'    *  Rwike  ineidentaUy  remarks,  that  Catherioe  left  Paris  with  her  son  to  avoid 
meeting  the  Papal  legate,  who  arrived  just  after  the  massacre ;  a  clear  proof  that ' 
stie  was  afraid  of  the  truth  coming  out,  or,  at  an^^  rate,  was  conscious  that  the' 
affair  would  be  anything  but  favourably  regarded  by  that  functionary^  *> 
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clocks,  barnacles  !"  He  never  travels  out  of  the  range  of  the 
old  family  traditions.  He  is  guided  by  prejudices,  not  by 
principles.  Of  independent  inquiry  he  has  not  a  notion. 
History  with  him  means,  not  a  narrative  of  true  facts,  but  a 
reproduction  of  the  great  national  legends. 

Ranke,  with  all  his  faults,  is  eminently  the  reverse  of  all 
this.  Of  course,  being  a  Protestant,  he  writes  like  a  Pro- 
testant; his  hereditary  prejudices  and  individual  opinions, 
whether  religious  or  political,  insensibly  bias  and  necessarily 
distort  the  views  he  takes,  and  affect  his  general  estimate  of 
persons  and  things.  In  this  sense,  therefore,  we  are  far  from 
recommending  him  as  a  thoroughly  trustworthy  historian. 
We  should  say,  for  instance,  that  he  shows  very  little  appre- 
ciation of  the  motives  by  which  the  Popes  were  actuated  in 
their  opposition  to  the  new  doctrines,  and  the  usurpations  of 
the  secular  power ;  and  that  he  very  inadequately  recognises 
the  exasperating  character  of  the  enormities  committed  by  the 
Huguenots.  That  he  should  be  but  little  sensitive  to  their 
impieties,  is  perhaps  only  natural  in  one  who  has  no  belief  in 
the  holiest  mysteries  of  the  faith  ;  it  should  be  remembered, 
moreover,  in  his  excuse,  that  it  forms  no  part  of  his  object  to 
enter  into  details  of  this  kind.  Warped,  then,  indubitably 
his  ideas  and  conclusions  are  by  the  rule  by  which  he  mea- 
sures events ;  but  events  themselves  he  (intentionally)  neither 
conceals  nor  tampers  with ;  he  does  his  best  to  state  facts 
as  they  really  happened:  he  seizes,  and  succeeds  in  trans- 
ferring to  his  pages,  that  broad^  general  colouring  which  can- 
not fail  to  strike  an  observant,  however  uncritical  eye ;  and 
which  therefore,  in  the  main,  leaves  them  their  due  effect. 
We  should  say,  however,  that  events  and  persons  seem  to  pass 
before  him  like  moving  shadows  in  a  mirror,  rather  than  as 
living  and  substantial  forms,  and  that  he  simply  riecords  the 
impressions  he  receives ;  yet  with  all  this  he  is  possessed  of  an 
idea*  towards  which  his  facts  converge.  The  consequence  is, 
that  he  is  always  readable,  always  suggestive,  even  where  he 
fails  in  being  striking  or  effective.  However  much  you  differ 
from  him  in  results,  you  have  a  confidence  in  him  as  a  faithful 
relater  of  facts;  you  feel  that  at  least  he  has  taken  pains  to 
acquaint  himself  with  the  real  circumstances  of  the  case,  and 
has  no  private  object  in  view.  What  we  most  desiderate  in 
him  is  elevation  of  tone ;  he  scarcely  ever  passes  a  moral  judg- 
ment on  persons  or  actions :  but  even  this  is  a  guarantee  of 

*  We  are  not  writing  a  general  review  of  Mr.  Ranke'i^  Tolames,  or  we  might 
obsenre  that,  though  calling  itself  a  "  history,"  the  work  partakes  rather  of  the 
character  of  an  historical  essay,  as  he  scarcely  touches  upon  any  facts  but  sucb 
as  illustrate  bis  leading  idea. 
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bis  trustworthiness  as  a  narrator ;  for  he  is  seldom  betrayed 
into  a  harsh  or  a  strong  expression  towards  those  whom  he 
must  cordially  dislike,  and  whose  conduct  is  really  worthy  of 
all  reprobation.  We  have  been  particularly  struck  with  this 
in  the  work  we  have  noticed,  relating  as  it  does  to  a  subject 
which,  more  than  any  other,  is  calculated  to  inflame  the 
passions  of  a  partisan,  and  to  confuse  his  natural  sense  of 
justice — the  religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Oh,  for  an  honest  narrator'  of  facts,  who,  with  power  to 
command  attention,  and  from  a  position  whence  he  can  be 
heard,  would  unfold  to  the  multitude  a  plain  and  unvarnished 
tale !  For  ourselves,  we  desire  something  moref.  We  desire 
to  see  history  written  in  a  true  philosophic  spirit,  under  the 
guidance  of  Catholic  principles;  we  desire  to  see  facts  not 
only  recorded,  but  interpreted.  But  while  this  is  denied  us, — 
for  the  present  and  for  the  million,  let  us  have  the  genuine 
facts,  and  all  the  facts,  clearly  and  impartially  stated:  we 
shall  be  well  content  to  await  the  result. 


DB.  CAHILL'S  LETTER  ON  TEANSUBSTANTIATION. 

Letter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.Cahill  to  the  Rev.  /.  Burns ^  Protestant 
Minister i  Whitehaven;  December  7th,  1853.  Published 
in  the  "  Whitehaven  Herald." 

In  our  last  Number  we  offered  our  readers  some  remarks  on 
the  various  means  of  which  we  can  avail  ourselves  for  the  con- 
version of  Protestants ;  and  we  specified  certain  instruments 
of  conversion,  which,  as  it  appears  to  us,  are  applicable  to  the 
few,  but  not  to  the  many.  jDr.  Cahill's  letter  to  Mr.  Burns, 
of  Whitehaven,  supplies  an  example  of  one  particular  mode 
of  attempting  the  conversion  of  unbelievers,  which  we  did  not 
then  specify,  because  happily  it  is  rare  amongst  us;  and  fur- 
ther, because  its  demerits  must  be  patent  to  all  but  the  most 
superficial  observers.  The  letter  before  us,  however,  presents 
so  striking  an  illustration  of  the  perils  of  platform  and  news- 
paper controversy,  that  it  is  impossible  altogether  to  pass  it 
over  without  comment.  In  thus  remarking  upon  Dr.  Cahiirs 
treatment  of  the  awful  doctrine  which  is  the  subject  of  his 
epistle,  we  shall  endeavour  to  restrain  our  own  language  within 
the  closest  limits  of  moderation  of  which  the  case  will  allow, 
both  from  respect  to  Dr.  Cahill's  sacred  office,  and  from  a 
sense  of  the  deep  importance  of  the  questions  involved.  We 
must,  however,  candidly  acknowledge  that  it  is  vnth  feelings 
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'of  re^I  shame  and  distress  that  we  have  seen  the  stateitiefiis 
contained  in  this  letter  sent  by  their  author  to  the  columns  of 
*  a  Protestant  newspaper,  with  the  professed  object  of  expound- 
ing the  consistency  and  rationality  of  the  Catholic  faith,  in 
prominent  contrast  with  the  absurdities  and  self-contradictions 
of  Protestant  heresies.  Of  the  general  tone  and  style  of  the 
letter  we  need  say  but  a  few  words.  Any  thing  more  unfor- 
tunately chosen  as  a  means  of  winning  the  ignorant  or  the  un- 
believing to  the  faith  of  the  Church,  we  can  scarcely  conceive. 
The  devout  and  charitable  Catholic,  who,  for  the  sake  of  the 
cause  defended  by  the  writer,  might  be  disposed  to  overlook 
defects  produced  by  the  zeal  of  an  advocate,  could  feel  nothing 
but  pain  and  wonder  at  Dr.  CahilFs  words ; — what,  then,  must 
be  the  impression  produced  on  the  minds  of  those  who  will 
^make  no  allowances ;  who  are  disposed  beforehand  to  account 
us  ignorant,  crafty,  and  irreverent ;  and  who,  while  blind  to  the 
follies  and  inconsistencies  of  their  own  opinions,  would  ^Jcact  , 
from  Catholics  an  almost  superhuman  measure  of  learning, 
acuteness,  and  self-command?  We  can  only  say,  that  we 
would  not  for  the  world  that  this  letter  should  be  seen  by  any 
Protestant  friend  or  acquaintance  who  was  in  any  degree 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  delusions  in  which  he  had  been 
educated,  and  was  turning  a  wistful  eye  towards  the  Catholic 
.religion  as  the  one,  true,  and  holy  faith  given  by  Almighty 
God  to  man. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  astounding  assertion,  that  he  "  would 
prefer  that  a  Catholic  should  read  the  worBt  books  of  immO" 
ralily"  than  the  Protestant  Bible !  If  any  of  our  readers  have 
not  already  seen  Dr,  Cahill's  letter,  they  will  lift  lip  their 
hands  in  astonishment,  and  question  the  accuracy  of  our  quo- 
tation ;  nevertheless,  we  assure  them  that  we  are  giving  the 
exact  words.  Conceive,  then,  the  effect  of  such  a  statement 
on  the  readers  of  the  newspaper  for  which  this  letter  was  spe- 
cially written.  What  story  of  Catholic  wickedness  will  they 
not  henceforth  believe  ?  What  tale  of  priestly  licentiousness 
will  from  this  time  be  too  monstrous  for  their  credulity  ?  The 
Protestant  Bible  has  abundance  of  errors,  it  is  true,  and  some 
of  them  of  very  serious  importance ;  but  is  it  not  a  violation 
of  all  common  sense  and  decency,  to  pretend  that  a  Catholic 
had  better  read  the  filthj^  productions  of  obscenity  than  the 
book  in  which  these  mistranslations  occur  ?  Is  there  a  priest 
in  the  United  Kingdom  who  would  bear  out  Dr.  Cahill  in  such 
a  notion  ?  Would  not  all  with  one  accord  denounce  it  as  a 
perfect  portent  in  the  domain  of  morals  and  casuistry  ?  We 
do  not  believe  that  Dr.  Cahill  himself  would  act  on  what  he 
says.    We  do  not  believe  that  he  would  see  a  Catholic  reading 
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ttn  obscene  f)ablication  with  more  equanimity  than  lie  Would' 
see  him  reading  the  Protestant  Bible.  He  is  carried  away  by 
the  excitement  of  newspaper  controversy,  and  is  betrayed  into 
exaggerations  which  in  other  moments  he  would  be  eager  to. 
condemn.  This  single  passage  alone  in  his  letter  is  a  proof  of 
the  perils  with  which  newspaper  and  platform  contests  on  re- 
ligious subjects  are  surrounded.  We  do  not  say  that  such 
subjects  ought  never  to  find  their  way  into  the  columns  of  a 
Protestant  journal,  or  that  controversial  discussions  on  theolo- 
gical topics  ought  never  to  be  undertaken  in  public ;  but  uni« 
yersal  experience  bears  us  out  in  alleging  that  such  modes  of 
treating  the  most  sacred  and  delicate  of  subjects  are  rarely 
useful ;  and  that,  when  they  are  undertaken,  they  require  a 
sound  head,  a  cool  judgment,  a  disciplined  temper,  a  prudent 
tongue^  a  contempt  for  clap-trap,  and  a  desire  to  convince  op-« 
ponents  rather  than  to  elicit  the  applause  of  indiscriminating 
admirers. 

What,  then,  must  we  think  of  the  snares  which  beset  the 
**  popular"  controversialist  when  we  turn  to  the  next  paragraphs 
of  Dr.  Cahill's  letter,  in  which  he  asserts  that  the  miracle  of 
Transubstantiation  is  "  a  very  common  occurrence  with  God, 
and  may  be  called  one  of  the  most  general  laws  of  nature  ?" 
Again  we  say  that  we  acquit  him  of  intending  any  thing  ap- 
proaching to  that  which  his  words  imply.  He  is  carried  away 
by  that  unfortunate  desire  to  bring  down  the  ineffable  mys<^ 
teries  of  faith  to  the  level  of  human  capacities,  which  is  the 
bane  of  some  minds ;  .and  which  has  here  led  him  into  state- 
ments which,  viewed  merely  as  rhetorical  illustrations,  are  in- 
accurate and  worthless,  but  if  IcToked  upon  as  declarations'  of 
Catholic  doctrine,  are  shocking  to  the  last  degree.  Lend  on  by 
the  desire  of  confounding  his  adversary,  he  is  like  a  boy  play.- 
ing  at  snowballs,  who  mingles  dirt  and  stones  with  the  pure 
snow,  in  order  to  hit  his  antagonist  the  harder  blows.  While 
heaping  upon  the  head  of  this  Mr.  Burns  every  epithet  of 
scorn  and  contempt  for  his  stupidity,  his  ignorance,  and  his 
**  untheologiear'  blunders,  he  proceeds  to  put  forth  the  fol- 
lowing exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation: 

**  Transubstantiation,  though  a  stupendous  mysterious  fact,  and 
.beyond  the  power  of  men,  is  yet,  Sir,  a  very  common  occurrence 
with  God ;  and,  indeed,  may  be  called  one  of  the  most  general  laws 
of  nature,  and  may  be  seen  amongst  the  very  first  evidences  of  His 
omnipotent  will  towards  the  race  of  men  on  earth.  Firstly,  then, 
He  created  man  by  changing  *  the -slime  of  the  earth*  into  the  flesh 
and  bones  of  Adam,  in  His  first  official  act  of  Transnfostantiation,' that 
is,  by  the  word  of  God  on  matter.  His  second  official  act  of  chang- 
ing the  bony  rib  of  Adam  into  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Eve  was  also 
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Transubstantiation  by  the  word  of  God  the  Father  on  bone.  The 
first  official  act  of  Christ,  on  entering  on  the  three  years  of  His  mis* 
$ion,  was  performed  when  He  changed  water  into  wine  at  the  wed- 
ding of  Cana,  by  the  word  of  Christ  on  water.  The  food,  Sir  (that 
is,  the  bread  and  wine),  which  you  and  all  men  may  have  eaten  on 
this  day,  has  been  changed  into  flesh  and  blood  on  your  own  person^ 
and  on  the  persons  of  all  men,  by  the  word  of  God  on  the  vital  action 
of  the  stomach.  The  universal  crop  of  wood,  and  grasses,  and  flowers, 
and  vegetables^  and  human  and  animal  food,  which  the  earth  annually 
produces,  is  an  annual  evidence  of  Transubstantiation  by  the  word  of 
God  the  Father  on  the  productive  energy  of  the  entire  earth.  The  [ 
hat  on  your  head,  the  silk  in  your  cravat,  the  linen  on  your  back, 
the  cloth  of  your  wearing-apparel,  the  wool  or  cotton  in  your  stock- 
ings, the  leather  in  your  boots,  the  Whitehaven  xjoals  in  your  grates, 
the  gas  in  your  lamps,  the  bread,  the  butter,  the  cream,  the  sugar, 
the  tea-leaf  on  your  breakfast-table,  the  mutton,  the  beef,  the  bacon, 
the  fowl,  the  wirie,  the  brandy,  the  ale  on  your  dinner-table, — ^in  short, 
almost  every  object  the  eye  beholds  on  earthy  is  one  vast  aggregate 
of  evidence  of  Transubstantiation  by  the  word  of  God  on  matter. 
Even  the  paper  of  your  spurious  Bible,  the  leather  on  the  back,  the 
Indian-ink,  are  such  evidences  of  Transubstantiation,  that  one  can 
scarcely  conceive  how  you  could  read  that  very  Bible  without  being 
burned  with  scalding  shame  at  the  stark-naked  nonsense  and  in- 
congruous maniasm  you  have  written  to  me  on  the  subject.-  God 
has  supplied  us,  during  four  thousand  years,  with  this  mighty,  uni- 
versal, constant  evidence,  in  order  t6  prepare  us  for  the  more  mighty, 
infinitely  more  stupendous  evidence  of  the  same  principle  in  the  new 
law,  by  the  power  and  the  word  of  Christ." 

Whether  the  perusal  of  this  exposition  of  an  unfathom* 
able  mystery  will  make  the  Protestant  Mr.  Burns  hum  with 
scalding  shame  at  the  stark-naked  nonsense  and  incongruous 
maniasm  which  he  has  written  to  Dr.  Cahill,  we  do  not  pre- 
tend to  decide.  But  of  this  we  are  sure,  that  little  as  he  may 
have  hitherto  known  of  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  he 
will  now  be  more  utterly  confounded  than  ever  in  his  specu- 
lations concerning  it.  For  ourselves,  we  would  ask  Dr.  Cahill 
whether  he  really  means  to  insinuate  that  the  change  produced 
by  the  consecration  of  the  sacramental  elements  is  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  chemical  changes  to  which  he  has  likened  it ;  a 
mere  natural  growth  from  one  form  to  another,  an  aggregation 
of  additional  particles  of  matter  to  an  oiiginal  substratum  ? 
He  cannot  mean  it.  We  will  not  wrong  him  for  a  moment 
by  the  supposition.  Why,  then,  does  he  employ  this  series  of 
most  profane  and  irreverent  illustrations,?  Nay,  why  does  he 
actually  reiterate  the  very  term  "  Transubstantiation"  itself  ta 
describe  the  process  of  digestion,  the  growth  of  plants,  and 
the  works  of  the  factory,  the  kitchen,  and  the  brew-house? 
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Is  this  a  fit  subject  for  rhetorical  exaggeration  and  prepos- 
terous metaphor?  Is  this  transcendent  mystery  of  divine 
love  to  be  presented  to  unbelieving  eyes  under  the  guise  of 
illustrations  which,  if  they  have  any  meaning  at  all,  are  equi- 
valent to  an  assertion  that  no  real  transubstantiation  takes 
place  in  the  consecrated  elements  ?  The  very  wcwrd  itself  was 
created  by  Catholic  thedlogy,  to  express  the  annihilation  of 
one  substance  and  the  substitution  of  another,  the  original 
•*  accidents"  (the  only  portions  of  matter  which,  as  far  as  we 
know,  are  cognisable  by  the  senses)  remaining  unaltered* 
Sut,  not  to  dwell  on  the  first  illustrations  in  the  foregoing 
extract,  bad  as*  they  are,  what  is  the/ "change"  that  takes 
place  in  the  digestion  of  food,  in  the  growth  of  plants,  and  in 
the  processes  of  human  manufacture?  In  these  there  is  no 
annihilation  of  one  substance  and  substitution  of  another. 
Nothing  is  destroyed ;  modifications  are  made  in  the  chemical 
relationship  of  the  various  substances  of  which  the  human 
body,  our  food,  and  the  whole  earth,  are  composed.  To  call 
these  changes  transubstantiation  is  false,  dangerous,  and  to 
our  minds  nothing  less  than  profane. 

Setting  aside,  moreover,  the  theological  bearings  of  Dr. 
CahilFs  language,  as  an  argumentative  illustration  of  the  mys- 
tery of  the  Real  Presence  it  is  worthless,  and  can  serve  only  to 
mislead.  The  wonder  of  Transubstantiation  is  this,  that  while 
the  substance  is  changed,  the  visible  and  tangible  accidents  re- 
main. How,  then,  does  it  assist  faith,  to  compare  this  super- 
natural condition  of  a  visible  object  with  natural  changes,  in 
which  the  substance  remains  and  the  accidents  are  changed  ? 
The  difficulty  to  human  reason  in  the  Catholic  doctrine  is 
the  non-alteralion  in  the  accidents.  In  all  chemical  changes 
the  accidents  are  more  or  less  altered,  and  heretical  unbelief 
asserts  that  no  transubstantiation  can  take  place  without  such 
alteration ;  and  Dr.  Cahill's  illustrations  will  serve  to  confirm 
such  unbelief.  Protestants  will  reiterate  their  assertion  that 
-the  whole  doctrine  is  unmitigated  nonsense,  and  that  Catho- 
lics themselves  do  not  know  what  they  mean.  Catholics,  on 
the  other  hand,  will  reply  to  such  illustrations,  that  theyare 
in  direct  violation  of  the  injunctions  and  declarations  of  the 
.Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  which  we  are  taught 
that  1176  have  no  example  of  the  change  wrought  by  Transub* 
Hantiation,  either  in  natural  changes  or  in  the  creation  of  things. 
**Illud  scBpissime  a  Sanctis  Pairibus  repetitum  fideles  admO' 
nendi  sunt,  ne  curiosius  inquirant,  quo  pacto  ea  mutatio  fieri 
possit.  Nee  enim^percipi  a  nobis  potest,  nee  in  naiuralibus 
mutationibus,  aut  in  ipsa  rerum  creatione  ejus  rei  exemplum 
aliquod  habemus:'     (Cat.  Cone.  Trid.  pars  2,  c.  iv.  9,  41.) 
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Dr.  CahiU)  however^  is  not  content  to  stop  here*  He 
actually  goes  on  to  "  illustrate"  this  sacred  mystery  by  a  nevr 
**  explanation"  of  the  Incarnation  itself,  which  is  a  virtual 
denial  of  the  very  foundation  of  the  Christian  faith. 

'^  But  you  will  say  that  such  a  fact  has  never  occurred  in 
the  new  law.  Tliis  is  a  mistake :  it  happened  in  the  lncarna-i> 
tion.  When  the  archangel  (a  creature)  announced  to  Mary 
the  will  of  God,  who  sent  him  to  wait  on  her,  and  to  tell  her 
that  she  would  bring  forth  a  son,  she  replied,  *  How  can  it  be^ 
as  I  know  not  man  V  He  resumed,  '  It  will  be  done  by  th^ 
power  and  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost/  Here,  Sir,  is  a 
ptosition  which  might  be  argued  as  a  clear  case  of  transnbstan- 
tiation  in  the  very  first  act  of  the  new  law ;  namely,  the  blood 
of  Mary,  the  relative  of  Adam  the  criminal,  changed  into  a 
human  body  for  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity  by  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Thus,  Sir,  if  the  redemption  and  the 
perfection  of  faUen  man  commenced  by  an  act  of  transubstan?^ 
tiation  in  the  Incarnation,  why  not  contini^e  the  same  prini- 
ciple  amongst  all  future  men  by  the  power  and  operation  of 
the  same  Holy  Ghost  ?" 

Does  Dr.  Cahill  mean  to  allege  that  the  human  nature  as- 
sumed by  the  eternal  Son  was  not  taken  from  the  flesh  and 
blood  of  Mary,  in  the  same  way  as  every  one  of  us  derives  his 
humanity  from  his  own  mother?  Does  he  mean  that  th^ 
**  blood  of  Mary"  was  annihilated,  as  the  substance  of  the 
bread  and  wine  is  annihilated  by  the  words  of  the  conse- 
miration,  and  that  then,  by  a  fresh  and  isolated  act  of  divine 
omnipotence,  a  human  body  was  created  for  the  Incarnati<m 
of  the  eternal  Son  ?  If  he  does  mean  this,  this  is  equivalent 
to  the  old  heresy  of  the  Gnostics,  Manichees,  Apoliinariaria, 
and  Eutychians,  who,  while  they  admitted  that  our  blessed 
Lord  was  born  of  Mary,  denied  that  He  took  flesh  of  her. 
But  if  he  does  not  mean  this,  what  do  these  rash  and  random 
words  mean  ?  Is  it  not  mournful  to  reflect  that  in  these  days, 
when  every  one's  eyes  are  turned  towards  the  Church  and  her 
teaching,  the  columns  of  a  Protestant  newspaper  should  be 
filled  with  declamations  on  the  very  foundation  of  our  faith, 
which,  if  they  have  any  meaning  at  all,  are  a  plain  denial  of 
the  doctrine  which  ^very  child  may  read  in  the  Creed  of  St. 
Athanasius,  that "  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  man  of  the  substance 
of  His  mother?'* 

The  truth  is,  that  Dr.  Cahill  is  not  aw£ire  that  in  flinging 
his  metaphors  in  his  adversary's  face,  he  is  playing  with  edged 
tools.  A  metaphor  is  a  most  dangerous  instrument  in  sacared 
subjects,  if  not  used  with  rare  caution  and  pei&ct  mtmrmej 
of  idea.    Many  and  mmBy  are  the  false  and  pernicious  impres- 
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sions  which  have  been  conveyed  by  the  medium  of  "  illustra- 
tions" and  "  imagery,"  which,  not  being  strictly  applicable  to 
the  subject  in  hand,  have  served  only  to  fill  the  mind  with  false 
conceptions,  making  the  entrance  of  the  real  truth  more  diffi- 
cult than  ever.  Powerful  and  beneficial  as  is  the  effect  of 
metaphors  in   theological  writing  when  they  are   critically 

.  correct  and  applicable,  we-  apprehend  that  there  are  few  more 
perilous  instruments  of  delusion  when  employed  by  rash  or 
superficial  minds*  Harmless  as  they  may  be  when  employed 
uncritically  on  trifling  subjects,  and  delightful  as  is  the  charm 
they  convey  when  springing  from  the  fount  of  a  deep,  clear, 
and  vigorous  imagination,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  greatest 
caution  is  needful  in  their  use  when  employed  to  illustrate 
those  inefiable  mysteries,  which  it  is  so  easy  for  the  human 
intellect  to  darken  in  its  attempts  to  make  clear. 

Of  the  letter  of  Mr.  Burns,  which  has  called  forth  this 
-reply  from  Dr.  Cahill,  we  know  nothing  more  than  is  to  be 
gathered  from  the  extracts  which  the  latter  has  prefixed  to 
his  rejoinder.    Mr.  Burns  appears  to  be  a  person  of  the  "  evan- 

-gelical"  school,  who  cannot  help  "  preaching"  even  when 
writing  to  a  Catholic  priest.  We  dare  say  his  whole  produc- 
tion is  foolish  enough,  and  as  ''  untheological"  as  Dr.  Cahill 
considers  it  to  be.  But  we  must  say  that,  as  far  as  Dr.  Cahill 
has  enabled  us  to  judge,  there  appears  to  be  nothing  in  it 
which  should  have  provoked  such  contumely  and  violence  as 
he  has  poured  forth.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  indications  of 
more  modesty  of  thought  than  is  common  among  persons  of 
Mr.  Bums's  school;  and  which  should  naturally  have  called 
for  a  simple  and  kind-hearted  explanation  of  Catholic  doctrine, 
rather  than  for'  a  storm  of  contempt.  "  /  tkinky"  says  Mf . 
Bums,  "  the  soul  can  no  more  feed  on  flesh  and  blood  than 
on  bread."  Surely  such  a  statement,  so  expressed,  required 
something  different  from  a  whole  broadside  of  abuse.  Here 
is  no  evidence  of  a  mind  setting  itself  up  against  God,  and 
unwilling  to  believe  that  all  things  are  possible  with  Omni- 
potence. Mr.  Bums  evidently  imagines  that  the  Catholic 
laith  teaches  that  we  feed  upon  the  Body  and  Blood  of  our 
blessed  Lord  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  we  eat  natural  food, 
namely,  by  breaking  it  into  pieces  in  the  mouth,  and  absorb- 
ing it  by  the  process  of  digestion  into  the  various  jaarts  of  out* 
bodies.  This,  indeed,  is  the  common  notion  of  Protestants. 
To  such  a  difficulty,  what  answer  so  appropriate  as  a  few  brief 
words  from  that  almost  inspired  song  in  which  the  Church 
utters  her  faith  before  the  altar  of  her  Lord : 

**  A  snmeAte  non  concisus, 
Non  confractnfl,  BOn  divisas,    - 
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Integer  aocipitur. 
Nulla  rei  fit  scLssiira, 
Signi  tantum  fit  frcustura^ 
Qu4  nee  statns  nee  statura 
Signati  minuitur/' 

What  a  contrast,  indeed,  is  this  divine  hymn  to  the  fiery 
declamation  of  modern  controversy !  Its  cadences  fall  upon  the 
ear  like  a  sweet  strain  of  music  after  the  din  of  battle.  Here 
is  the  true  controversy  for  every  age.  Here  is  that  v?hich 
will  win  every  heart  not  wilfully  closed  to  the  accents  of  di- 
vine love.  Here  is  mystery  unveiled,  so  far  as  mortal  intelli- 
gence can  unveil  it,  when  guided  by  the  wisdom  of  grace,  and 
chastened  by  the  restraints  of  loving  humility.  To  such 
sources  as  this  we  counsel  Mr.  Bums  to  address  himself  for 
the  future,  when  he  would  know  what  doctrine  the  Catholic 
Church  has  really  received  from  her  adorable  Master,  and 
which  she  has  preserved  unsullied  from  the  hour  when  she 
first  received  it  from  His  lips. 

Since  the  above  remarks  were  in  type,  we  have  seen  fur- 
ther illustrations  of  the  extravagances  into  which  Dr.  Cahill 
is  frequently  betrayed, — extravagances  which  have  long  created 
not  a  little  uneasiness  in  the  minds  of  persons  who  are  sup- 
posed by  Protestants  to  approve  of,  or  to  be  justly  responsible 
for,  his  proceedings.  We  are  induced,  therefore,  to  add  a 
few  words  to  what  we  have  already  written,  in  order  to  assure 
our  non-Catholic  readers  that  Dr.  Cahill  alone  is  responsible 
for  the  statements  he  puts  forth,  and  that  there  is  no  founda- 
tion whatever  for  the  prevalent  Protestant  notion  that  he  is 
to  be  taken  as  a  chosen  champion  of  the  faith;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  Catholic  clergy 
and  laity  regard  much  of  what  he  says  as  pernicious  or  untrue. 

Why,  then,  it  will  be  said,  is  Dr.  Cahill  allowed  thus  to 
compromise  the  whole  community  of  which  he  is  a  member  ? 
Why  do  the  bishops  and  clergy  permit  him  to  write  and 
lecture  as  he  does  ?  Why  do  not  those  who  disapprove  come 
forward  and  protest  against  his  being  accepted  as  the  model 
of  a  Catholic  controversialist?  We  reply,  that  the  common 
idea  that  Catholics  are  like  a  regiment  of  soldiers  on  the  field 
of  battle,  or  a  gang  of  slaves  under  an  overseer,  and  therefore 
every  one  of  them  always  acting  in  obedience  to  orders,  is  a 
pure  figment  of  the  Protestant  imagination.  Knowing  that 
we  have  a  discipline,  and  code  of  law,  that  we  do  regard  our 
bishops  as  the  successors  of  the  apostles,  and  that  we  profess 
the  utmost  unity  in  matters  offaith^  the  world  about  us  jumps 
to  the  conclusion,  that  every  bishop  is  invested  with  powers 
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equivalent  to  the  very  highest  which  ultramontane  theology 
ever  attributed  to  the  Pope  himself.  There  is  a  sort  of  idea 
more  or  less  universally  prevalent  in  England,  that  we  are  a  kihd 
of  secret  society,  bound  together  by  unknown  oaths  and  myste- 
rious bonds ;  every  man  with  his  precise  duty  assigned  to  him 
in  the  warfare  with  Protestants,  and  every  man  ready  to  do 
that  duty  with  the  ifiost  eager  and  exact  obedience  when  the 
word  is  given ;  the  entire  band  commanded  by  Cardinal  Wise- 
man, who,  from  his  residence  in  Golden  Square,  or  from  any 
other  spot  in  France,  Germany,  or  Italy,  where  he  may  happen 
to  be  travelling,  pulls  the  string  and  sets  his  puppets  in  mo- 
tion. Any  thing,  however,  more  utterly  unlike  the  fact  was 
never  swallowed  by  the  gobemouches  who  live  on  "  tales  of 
mystery  and  wonder."  A  Catholic  bishop  is  not  a  Russian 
autocrat,  with  uncontrolled  power  over  the  actions  and  pro- 
perty of  his  spiritual  subjects.  He  administers  and  enforces 
the  laws  of  the  Church  ;  and  beyond  these  whatever  power  he 
has  is  a  species  of  moral  influence,  arising  from  the  weight 
justly  due  to  his  sacred  office  and  character.  Undoubtedly 
this  influence  is  sometimes  very  great,  far  greater  indeed  than 
any  similar  influence  which  persons  in  authority  outside  the 
Church  can  ever  exercise.  But  at  the  same  time,  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  moral  influence,  and  not  a  legal  right — (by  the 
word  legaly  meaning  a  right  secured  by  the  laws  of  the  Catholic 
Church) — makes  it  necessary  that  it  should  be  employed  with 
great  care  and  prudence,  and  not  pushed  too  far,  lest  an  un- 
willing subject  recalcitrate  hopelessly.  Accordingly,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  history,  we  find  that  Catholic  prelates, — ^imitating  the 
wisdom  of  the  Holy  See,  which  rarely  exercises  its  utmost 
rights,  rights  though  they  be, — are  often  backward  in  inter- 
fering in  cases  where  Protestants  expect  their  instant  inter- 
ference with  the  strong  arm  of  authority ;  and  if  the  future  is 
to  be  like  the  past,  this  rule  will  continue  to  be  observed  till 
the  end  of  all  things. 

We  repeat,  then,  that  the  mere  fact  that  Dr.  Cahill  is  a 
popular  speaker  and  writer  with  a  certain  class  of  admirers,  is 
no  sort  of  proof  that  he  is  accepted  as  a  champion  by  any  but 
those  who  cheer  him  with  their  excited  applause ;  and  who,  of 
course,  have  as  much  right  to  approve  of  his  style  as  we  have 
to  disapprove  of  it. 
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NAPOLEON  AND  SIR  HUDSON  LOWE. 

History  of  the  Captivity  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena ;  frmn 
the  Letters  and  Journals  of  the  late  Lieut, -Gen.  Sir  Hud- 
son Lowe,  and  Official  Documents  not  before  made  public. 
By  William  Forsyth,  M.A.,  Author  of  "  Hortensius,'* 
and  "History  of  Trial  by  Jury."  In  3  vols.  JiOndon: 
Murray. 

tevERY  body  knows  that  "  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit,"  but 
not  every  body  knows  that  brevity  is  the  soul  of  a-gre^t  njany 
things  besides.  The  author  of  the  three  solid  volumes  be- 
fore us  has  written  a  book  on  the  duties  of  lawyers ;  but  wet 
fear,  if  we  may  judge  of  his  precepts  by  his  practice,  that  he 
has  not  included  brevity  among  the  forensic  virtues.  We 
should  like  to  know  how  many  clients'  causes  have  been  ruined 
by  the  long-windedness  of  their  advocates.  It  was  never  our 
fate  to  be  impanelled  on  a  jury,  but  we  can  well  conceive  the 
involuntary  ill-will  which  must  be  awakened  in  that  "  bul- 
wark of  British  liberty"  by  a  tedious  oration  frdm  a  pleader 
who  knows  not  when  to  stop^  In  arguing  on  any  cause,  it  is 
a  rule  of  the  first  importance,  to  avoid  boring  your  bearers  with 
too  much  even  of  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes. 

It  has  been  the  hard  fate  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  (or  rather 
of  his  memory)  to  have  his  cause  intrusted  to  a  gentlemaa 
who  has  estimated  the  digestive  faculties  of  the  public  (lite- 
rarily  speaking)  by  those  of  a  tough-nerved,  hard-headed. 
Temple  lawyer,  who  would  plunge  into  a  huge  box  of  parch- 
ments with  the  same  zest  with  which  most  people  approach 
a  new  novel  by  a  popular  author.  In  his  own  lifetime.  Sir 
Hudson  never  would  say  any  thing  in  his  own  defence,  at  least 
to  the  world.  A  perverse  fate  now  dooms  his  memory  to  the 
poor  chances  of  exculpation  attainable  through  the  medium 
of  three  bulky  octavos,  each  nuitiberihg  about  five  hundred 
pages,  including  not  far  from  two  hundred  closely-printed 
documents  by  way  o{ pieces  justificatives.  As  it  is,  however, 
tlie  shade  of  the  taciturn  Governor  of  St.  Helena  has  had  a 
narrow  escape  from  something  worse.  It  was  at  first  arranged, 
that  Sir  Harris  Nicholas  was  to  have  been  the  editor  of  the, 
Lowe  papers,  and  the  vindicator  of  the  memory  of  the  aspersed 
"gaoler"  of  Napoleon ;  and  Sir  Harris  intended  to  vindicate 
his  memory  in  eight  or  nine  bulky  volumes !  At  last  Napoleon 
would  have  had  his  revenge  indeed  i 

We  are  sorry,  in  true  earnest,  that  Mr.  Forsyth  has  writ- 
ten so  big  a  book.     His  cause  is  a  good  one,  for  it  is  not  only 
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iiitelrestipg,  but  just  We  care  little  enou^  for  the'reputatioB 
of  Ge<H:ge  IV.  aud  the  ministry  who  sent  the  captive  emperor 
to  his  island  prison  ;  and  as  little  do  we  care  for  tlije  fame  of 
gne  who  to  such  .astonishing  abilities  united  such  extreme 
littleness  of  mind  as  the  first  Napoleon.  Still,  historical  truth 
is  always  welcome;  and  a  maa  who  was  the  victim  of  the 
eontemptible  Holland-House  coterie,  and  the  object  of  the 
slanders  of  such  a  scoundrel  as  O'Meara,  and  such  mendacious 
scribblers  as  Las  Cases,  has  a  right  to  be  fairly  heard  in  his* 
own  defence.  We  pity  Sir  Hudson,  therefore,  because  his 
vindication  has  at  length  appeared  in  such  an  interminably 
lengthy  shape  that  few  will  buy  it,  and  of  those  who  buy 
Still  fewer  will  read  it.  Nor  do  we  see  that,  as  an  argument 
based  on  satisfactory  and  ample  proofs,  the  work  would  have 
been  in  the  least  less  complete  if  it  had  been  compressed  into 
a  book  one-third  of  its  present  size.  It  abounds  with  needless 
repetitions,  and  refutations  of  statements  in  minute  detail,' 
Vrhich  were  susceptible  of  perfect  disproof  in  far  more  general 
terms.  The  whole,  too,  is  not  UMich  better  than  a  mere 
piecing  together  of  letters,  notes,  memorandums,  extracts, 
and  despatches.  To  call  the  result  a  "  history,"  as  Mr.  For- 
syth does  in  his  title,  is  a  misconception ;  it  is  a  mere  lawyer's 
puttiiig-in  of  documents  before  "  the  court,"  with  just  so 
many  remarks  as  are  needful  for  an  estimate  of  their  authen- 
ticity und  weight. 

The  actual  story  is  soon  told ;  and  the  illustrations  of  the 
spirit  which  animated  Sir  Hudson^  his  captive,  and  his  com- 
panions, are  for  the  most  part  repetitions  of  the  same  thing  over 
and  over  again.  From  the  first,  Napoleon  and  Sir  Hudson  fell 
out.  It  was  the  fault  of  the  former,  and  the  misfortune  of  the 
latter.  Sir  Hudson  was  not  to  blame ;  but  he  was  not  the  man 
to  conciliate  such  an  irritable  temper  as  that  of  the  fallen  em- 
peror. He  was  a  man  of  a  strong  courageous  mind,  of  un- 
bending will,  with  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility ;  and  we  have 
no  doubt,  a  gentleman  in  feeling  and  conduct.  Few  will  rise 
from  these  volumes  and  believe  that  he  ever  treated  his  captive 
with  any  thing,  sti-ictly .  speaking,  like  harshness.  But  his 
manner  was  clearly  unfortunate.  Mr.  Forsyth  says  he  had 
no  manner;  and  such  a  man  was  the  very  last  to  soothe  a 
disposition  always  vehement,  overwhelming,  and  irritable,  and 
now  worked  up  to  the  highest  sensitiveness  by  its  tremendous 
fall.  Napoleon  was  essentially  a  person  of  a  little  mind ;  he 
<ouId  not  bear  adversity  with  dignity,  but  clung  to  the  title  and 
observances -which- he  had  lost  with  the  childishness  of  a  silly 
boy,  and  the  tenacity  of  the  most  obstinate  of  men.  He  in- 
sisted upon  being  called  "  JEmperor ;"  the  British  government 
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absurdly  chose  to  call  him  "  General  Bonaparte ;"  to  which 
he  replied,  that  if  he  was  never  an  emperor,  he  never  was  a 
general.  On  this  ridiculous  point  the  captive  and  the  governor 
instantly  quarrelled,  and  they  continued  the  game  to  the^  end. 
No  doubt  Sir  Hudson  was  justified  by  the  letter  of  his  in- 
structions from  the  British  government  to  practise  this  irritat- 
ing course ;  but  a  wiser  man  would  have  found  a  hundred 
ways  for  fulfilling  his  duty  with  less  galling  coolness  and 
disregard  of  his  captive's  weakness. 

In  the  last  of  their  few  interviews  Napoleon  insulted  Sir 
Hudson  deliberately,  and  he  early  took  a  strong  and  uncon- 
querable dislike  to  his  face.  He  confessed  afterwards  that 
Sir  Hudson's  imperturbable  coolness  and  rigid  propriety  of 
demeanour  had  particularly  irritated  and  vesced  him ;  and  it 
is  evident  that  a  man  of  different  manners  would  have  soothed 
the  wounded  pride  and  silly  sensitiveness  of  the  ex-emperor, 
without  yielding  strictly  one  iota  to  his  assumptions.  Nor 
can  we  at  all  enter  into  Sir  Hudson's  idea,  that  the  notes  of 
Napoleon's  followers  were  to  be  incessantly  returned  to  them, 
because  they  persisted  in  giving  their  chief  the  obnoxious 
title.  Had  Bonaparte  been  free,  there  would  have  been  some 
sense  in  thus  refusing  every  shadow  of  acknowledgment  of  the 
•title  he  still  claimed;  but  when  he  was  a  captive,  to  insist 
upon  his  own  followers  giving  it  up  was  as  childish  and 
ridiculous  as  it  was  totally  needless  as  a  measure  of  state 
policy. 

No  little  of  the  endless  misunderstandings  that  took  place, 
and  also  of  Napoleon's  sore  and  violent  feelings  towards  Sir 
Hudson,  must  be  set  down  to  the  character  of  the  French  who 
had  accompanied  the  fallen  conqueror  to  his  exile.  A  more 
unfortunate  selection  could  not  have  been  made.  Unprinci- 
pled, lying,  and  professedly  scofling  at  religion, — to  say  nothing 
of  their  immense  intellectual  inferiority  to  Napoleon, — they 
spent  their  days  in  flattering  his  foibles,  and  adding  to  his 
irritation  against  Sir  Hudson.  General  Gourgaud  formed  the 
one  exception ;  and  aftera  while  he  found  his  position  intoler- 
able, and  returned  to  Europe.  As  to  the  rest.  Las  Cases, 
Montholdn,  Bertrand,  and  O'Meara,  these  volumes  convict 
them  of  every  thing  that  is  false,  mean,  hypocritical,  and  un- 
principled. Their  condemnation  is  to  be  found  in  their  own 
writings.  The  worst  of  them  all  was  O'Meara,  the  English 
surgeon  of  the  Bellerophon,  whom  Napoleon  had  asked  to 
have  for  his  medical  attendant.  He  at  length  was  dismissed 
in  disgrace*;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  gone,  matters  a  little 
mended. 

Almost  as  unhappy  an  issue  attended  the  choice  of  the 
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two  priests  and  the  Italian  physician  afterwards  sent  out  to 
Napoleon  on  his  own  request.  The  priests  were  harmless, 
hut  utterly  unfit  for  dealing  with  a  daring  and  ahle  unbeliever 
like  the  ex-emperor.  He  really,  it  seems,  wanted  a  man  who 
could  meet  him  at  every  point  in  theological  controversy. 
-These  two,  Buonavita  and  Vignali,  he  despised.  The  doctor, 
Antommarchi,  fell  in  with  the  Bertrand  and  Montholon  ways, 
and,  like  O'Meara,  totally  mistook  his  patient's  complaint. 

The  state  of  things  resulting  from  these  peculiarities  of 
character  in  the  captive,  his  followers,  and  his  "  gaoler,"  as  he 
used  to  call  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  was  petty,  disgraceful,  and  un- 
fortuna^  in  the  extreme.  Sir  Hudson  had  his  faults,  it  is 
clear ;  but  we  pity  him  with  all  our  heart  in  having  to  deal 
with  such  a  crew.  Did  we  not  know  how  perfectly  com- 
patible is  a  meanness  of  spirit  with  a  gigantic  strength  of  mere 
intellect,  we  should  have  thought  it  incredible  fhat  a  man  who 
could  win  Austerlitz  and  Jena,  and  put  forth  the  "  Code 
Napoleon,"  could  have  descended  to  such  utter  littlenesses  as 
Napoleon  not  only  gave  way  to,  but  deliberately  adopted  and 
obstinately  carried  out  in  his  warfare  with  the  soldier  who 
had  the  ill-luck  to  be  commissioned  to  keep  him  from  escap- 
ing from  his  captivity.  We  do  not  think  we  ever  met  with 
so  striking  a  proof  of  the  utter  moral  smallness  of  humanity, 
when  selfishness  is  its  governing  principle.  One  day  it  is  an 
untrue  complaint  of  bad  meat ;  another  it  is  a  pretence  that 
his  wardrobe  is  ill  supplied ;  another  it  is  a  device  tQ.  force 
some  excessive  harshness  from  the  governor,  as  a  pretext  for 
appealing  to  Europe.  One  notable  device  of  Napoleon's  was 
a  sale  of  much  of  his  plate,  under  a  pretence  that  Sir  Hudson 
did  not  give  him  enough  to  eat.  Then,  for  months  together, 
the  ex-emperor  literally  will  not  stir  out  of  doors,  in  order  to 
make  it  impossible  for  the  orderly- ofiicer  on  duty  to  report  to 
the  governor  once  a  day  that  he  had  had  a  sight  of  the  captive. 
The  British  Government  were  terribly  afraid  that  Napoleon 
would  by  some  means  get  away,  and  accordingly  one  of  Sir 
Hudson's  duties  was  to  take  care  that  he  was  seen  every  four- 
and-twenty  houfs.  Against  this  the  senseless  passion  of  Na- 
poleon rebelled.  Of  course  it  was  not  pleasant  to  know  that 
once  a  day  he  was  to  be  made  the  object  of  surveillance.  But 
any  person  with  the  least  pretence  to  greatness  of  mind  would 
have  submitted  to  the  inevitable  necessity  with  a  good  grace  ; 
and  no  man  with  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman  would  have  put 
the  officer,  to  whom  the  unpleasant  duty  was  committed,  to 
the  extreme  annoyance  which  Napoleon  inflicted  upon  the 
unlucky  gentlemen  who  were  commissioned  to  look  at  him. 
The  devices  that  this  pertinacity  made  necessary  would  have 
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been  ludicrous,  were  it  not  for  tbe  childish  felly  whidi^fiecafinh 
tated  them.  At  one  time  the  orderly  sees  Naprieon  through 
a  telescope ;  at  another  he  has  to  peep  thioagh  the  window- 
curtain  of  his  bed-room ;  often  and  often  he  is  worn  to  death 
with  incessant  walking,  in  the  vain  hope  of  catching  &  sight 
of  the  sulky  con<]^ueror,  who^knew  and  enjoyed  the  petty  an- 
noyances he  was  inflicting,  not  on  his  ''  gaoler,"  but  on  a  man 
who  was  simply  obeying  orders.  Then  Napoleon  won't  take 
the  physic  tne  doctor  orders  him ;  and  we  don't  know  how 
many  hours  the  said  doctor  spends  in  trying  to  get  him  to 
swallow  a  dose  of  castor-oiL  Such  a  story,  in  short,  was 
'  never  told  before. 

The  fatal  illness  which  soon  carried  o£F  the  captive,  it  can- 
not be  doubted,  was  to  a  very  great  extent  hastened  by  this 
suicidal  obstinacy,  in  victimising  himself  in  order  to  frustrate 
the  execution  of  the  governor's  orders.  When  a  man,  with 
an  hereditary  tendency  to  stomach-disease,  chooses  never  to 
ride  because  he  can't  ride  wherever  he  chooses,  remains 
in-doors  for  several  months  together  to  prevent  an  imlucky 
officer  from  catching  a  sight  of  his  face,  and  indulges  in  hot- 
baths  three  or  four  times  a  day,  who  can  wonder  that  a  few 
years  ended  Napoleon's  captivity  by  death  ?  He  would  have 
died  any  where  under  such  a  self-imposed  regimen. 

The  silliness  of  all  this  systematic  recrimination  appears, 
.too,  in  all  the  more  striking  light,  from  its  being  recorded  in 
perpetual  alternation  with  reports  of  conversations  displaying 
the  same  extraordinary  intellectual  vigour,  versatility,  and 
keenness  which  had  characterised  Napoleon  throughout  his 
life.  These  alone  would  have  been  sufficient  to  give  a  consider- 
able value  to  Mr.  Forsyth's  work,  if  they  had  not  been  over- 
laid with  such  a  multiplicity  of  "Blue-book"  literature. 
Add,  too,  to  the  littleness  of  Napoleon's  conduct,  the  asto- 
nishing pertinacity  with  which  it  was  carried  out,  and  (as  we 
have  before  said)  the  picture  of  the  worthlessness  of  mere 
intellectual  power  is  complete. 

Mr.  Forsyth  gives  us  no  new  information—  in  fact,  he  gives 
none — respecting  Napoleon's  conduct  towards  that  Almighty 
iGrod  against  whom  He  had  sinned,  when  his  death  was  ap- 
proaching. All  that  we  gather  is,  that  some  time  before  bas 
illness  grew  serious,  he  anticipated  a  time  when  he  would  be 
glad  to  have  his  faith  in  Christianity  revive,  and  to  approach 
the  Sacraments  he  had  so  long  scorned. 

In  conclusion,  as  we  have  found  so  little  to  praise  in  the 
literary  skill  with  which  Mr.  Forsyth  has  executed  his  labo- 
rious task,  let  us  add  that  he  has  appended  to  it  an  excellent 
alphabetical  index,-  and  that  he  appears  to  have  been  ani- 
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naled  with  the  naeerest  desire  to  do  justice  to  all  the  parties 
whose  cottduct  he  is  called  to  examine. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  CENSUS  OF  ENGLAND. 

Censtis  of  Great  Britain,  1851  •  JReUgious  Worship  in  Eng- 
land  and  Wales,  Report  and  Tables  presented  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  y  by  Command  of  her  Majesty.  Lon- 
don :  printed  by  G.  E.  Eyre  and  W.  Spottiswoode,  Printers 
to  the  Queen.     1853. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggeitite  the  interest  of  this  Report 
on  "  the  amount  of  accommodation  for  worship  provided  by 
the  various  religious  bodies  in  England  and  Wales^  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  means  thus  shown  to  be  available  are 
used."  It  has  obtained,  or  is  obtaining,  the  extensive  circu- 
lation and  attention  which  might  have  been  expected;  and 
almost  all  the  organs  of  the  press  have  made  it  the  subject 
of  leading-articles,  and  found  room  for  considerable  extracts 
from  its  pages.  Having  ourselves  obtained  the  Report  on  the 
day  of  publication,  and  devoted  some  attention  to  its  contents, 
we  felt  a  natural  curiosity  to  see  the  use  which  the  Protestant 
press,  the  great  public  instructor  of  England  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  would  make  of  them  for  the  purposes  of  that  grand 
Catholic  debate  on  which  of  late  years  so  much  print  and 
paper  has  been  so  lavishly  expende^d.  A  fair  recognition  of 
any  thing  creditable  to  Catholics,  any  deduction,  however 
obvious  or  immediate,  that  would  at  ail  tell  in  their  favour, 
we  never  expected.  That  any  thing  which  could  be  said  about 
them  would  be  said  harshly  and  insolently,  spiced  with  sarcasm, 
and  seasoned  with  abuse,  we  knew  beforehand ;  nor  did  we 
ever  doubt  that  every  opportunity  would  be  taken  to  exas- 
perate and  intensify  the  No-Popery  feeling  upon  one  side, 
and  the  just  indignation  of  Catholics  upon  the  other.  That 
in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country,  which  render  it 
so  demrable  that  goodwill  and  concord  should  prevail  as  ex- 
tensively as  possible  amongst  us,  when  the  united  forces  of  the 
empire  may  be  so  soon  required  for  action  against  a  foreign  foe, 
— that  under  .these  circumstances  the  Protestant  press  should 
abstain  from  irritating  further  the  animosity  which  the  reli- 
gious heats  of  late  years  have  so  unhappily  engendered,  was  too 
evidently  a  mere  idle  hope.  But  none  of  these  reflections,  nor 
all  past  experience,  had  prepared  us  for  what  was  to  come ;  and 
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we  have  no  hesitation  in  recording  our  opinion,  jthat  for  sense- 
less,  aimless,  baseless,  useless  lying,  the  articles  on  this  subject 
in  the  Morning  Herald  and  the  Times,  in  the  Britannia  and 
the  Press,  leave  in  the  shade  almost  all  their  previous  per- 
formances. 

We  see,  by  the  words  already  quoted  from  the  first  para- 
graph of  the  Report,  that  it  professes  to  give  information  on 
two  topics  only, — the  amount  of  accommodation  available,  and 
the  extent  to  which  it  is  used.  The  following  figures  from 
pages  clxxxi.  clxxxii.  and  ccxcix.  present  us  at  one  glance 
with  the  most  important  results  of  the  inquiry  on  these  two 
points : 


Proportion  per 

Number 

Number 

Morning 

Total 

cent  of  Attendance  to 

of 

of 

Attend- 

Attend- 

Sittings. 

Churches. 

Sittings. 

ance. 

ance. 

Church  of  England  . 

, 

Morning. 

Total. 

14,077 

5,317,915 

2,541,244 

5,292,551 

47-8 

33-2 

Independents   .    .    . 

3,244 

1,067,760 

524,612 

1,214,059 

49-1 

37-9 

Particular  Baptists    . 

1,947 

582,953 

292,656 

740,752 

50-2 

42-4 

Wesleyan      Original 

Connexion    .    .    . 

6,579 

1.447,580 

492,714 

1,544,528 

840 

85-6 

Primitive  Methodists 

2,871 

414,030 

100,125 

511,195 

24-2 

41-2 

Welsh  Calvinistic  Me- 

thodists   .... 

828 

211,951 

79,728 

264,112 

37-6 

41-5 

Roman  Catholics .    . 

670. 

186,111 

252,783 

383,630 

135*8 

68-7 

Of  the  total  number  of  sittings  belonging  to  all  the  thirty- 
nine  sects  mentioned  in  the  Report,  nine-tenths  are  possessed 
by  the  seven  denominations  here  mentioned. 

.  Now  what  have  been  the  inferences  drawn  by  the  Pro- 
testant press  from  these  returns  ?  The  newspapers  alluded  to 
have,  in  the  first  place,  utterly  ignored  the  real  meaning,  scope, 
and  object  of  the  Report,  and  have  used  the  returns  for  a  pur- 
pose to  which  they  do  not,  cannot,  and  never  were  intended 
to  apply,  viz.  as  a  means  of  ascertaining  the  number  of 
Catholics  in  England ;  and  worthliess  as  the  evidence  of  the 
returns  on  this  point  is,  they  have  deliberately  falsified  it  in 
order  to  persuade  their  readers  that  the  Catholics  of  England 
are  a  contemptible  fraction  of  the  nation.  The  Times  tells 
us  that  of  late  years  one  sect  has  disturbed  the  coAintry  by  the 
extravagance  of  its  pretensions  and  the  exaggeration  of  i|$ 
own  -importance.  It  sums  up  the  ouU-^es.  Mcopamitted  by 
Catholics, — which  on  inspection. we  ^nd; to. consist  of  the  i^■r 
^ults  and  injuries  which  have  been  inflicted  on  ourselves,— an4 
to  the  inquiry  what  is  the  total  number  of  these  noi^y  reli- 
gionist^ among  the  17,000,000  of  ourjpeopje,  answers,,  with  ^, 
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note  of  exclamation,  less  than  200,000.     The  Morning  Herald, 
true  to  its  reputation,  and  defying  rivalry  in  that  peculiar 
combination  of  dulness  and  mah'gnity  for  which  it  has  been 
so  long  notorious,  while  it  asserts   and  triumphs  over  the 
paucity  of  our  numbers,  declares  further  that  it  does  not  be- 
lieve a  word  of  the  returns  furnished  by  our  clergy ;  for  that, 
trained  as  they  are  by  the  teaching  of  St.  Alphonsus,  their 
statements  must  be  looked  on  as  no  better  than  so  many 
falsehoods.     The  Britannia,  a  "family"  paper,  and  weekly 
organ   of  the  "  heavy  fathers"  of  Low-church  Toryism,  dis- 
covers "  that  the  Roman  Catholic  population  in  England  and. 
Wales  does  not  exceed  in  numbers  200,000  souls ;  that  out  of 
a  population  of  18,000,000,  the  Bishop  of  Rome  has  only  this 
paltry  and  insignificant  number  of  adherents ;"  and  thinks  it 
**  really  wonderful  that  with  such  a  mere  handful  of  votaries, 
the  Pope  should  have  succeeded  in  so  long  iinposing  upon  the 
credulity   of  the  nation."     But  the  Derby-Disraelite  Press, 
the  paper  which  by  its  wit  and  talent  was  to  redeem  the  credit 
of  the  party,  and  efface  the  impression  left  by  the  short  and 
disastrous  reign   of  its  Beresfords,  its  Malraesburys,  and  its 
Staffords, — the  Press,  which  has  recently  urged  the  nation  to 
rest  no  longer  satisfied  with  a  policy  of  mere  suspicion  and 
dislike  towards  Papists>  and  has  volunteered  to  propose  mea- 
sures of  active  hostility  and  positive  repression, — the  Press  has 
perceived  a  danger  which  had  escaped  its  contemporaries,  and 
has  guarded  itself  against  it  with  its  usual  skill.     For,  indeed, 
was  there  not  a  danger  lest  the  Protestant  public, — finding  that 
it  had  been  deceived  as  to  the  likelihood  of  the  immediate  in- 
troduction of  the  Inquisition,  the  rekindling  of  Smithfield  fires, 
and  the  re-establishment   of  "  Arbitrary  power  and  wooden 
shoes"  by  the    vast  numbers    of  Jesuits  in  England,  some 
of  whom  are  already  in  the  kitchens,  sculleries,  or  pantries 
of  every  house;   hundreds  of  whom  have  gained  admission 
into  the  Universities,  and  who  already  outnumber  loyal  Pro- 
testants in  the  palace  of  our  gracious  Queen  (facts  for  which 
vide  the  Protestant  newspaper-files  for  the  last  three  years 
passim), — was  there  not  a  danger,  we  say,  lest  the  Protestant 
public,  now  disabused  on  this  subject,  should  be  tempted  to 
exclaim,  that  if  there  were  but  200,000  Papists  in  all  Eng- 
land, there  was,  after  all,  no  such  immediate  and  inevitable 
risk  ?  Might  it  not  be  feared  lest  Protestant  valour,  relying  on 
a  minority  of  90  to  1,  might  relax  its  vigilance;  and  a  fatal 
indi£^rence  to  the  fiery  denunciations  of  a  Stowell,  or  the 
ponderous  perorations  of  a  Shaftesbury,  leave  those  Christian 
champions  to  preach  envy,  hatred,  and  all  ill-will,  to  empty 
benches  and  deserted  platforms  ?   It  was  a  hard  dilemma :  on 
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the  one  hand  to  omit  the  repetition  of  a  good  strong  bouncing 
lie^  and  one  too  which  might  mortify  the  Papists ;  on  the  other, 
to  run  the  risk  of  lowering  the  market,  and  diminishing  the 
profits  of  the  retail  trade  in  bigotry  and  slander.  How,  then, 
did  the  Prets  proceed  ?  It  first  informed  its  readers  that  there 
were  but  200,000  Catholics  in  all  England,  and  then  warned 
them  (on  the  poet  s  principle,  "  nij  wound  is  great  because  it 
is  so  small"),  that  the  paucitj  of  the  Popish  forces  should 
stimulate  Protestants  to  new  exertions;  for  that  the  danger 
was  increased,  and  not  lessened,  by  the  numerical  insignificance 
of  the  enemy.  And  the  wretched  twaddlers  who  can  gravely 
put  forth  trash  like  this,  as  their  claim  to  be  listened  to  by 
the  English  people,  are  the  men  who  have  volunteered  to 
furnish  Parliament  with  a  scheme  for  the  legidative  repres- 
sion of  Popery  by  positive  enactments!  Who,  after  this,  will 
not  exclaim  with  John  Dryden : 

**  Defend  us,  gracioas  Providence  I 
What  would  these  madmen  have  ? 
Inmlt  ns  first,  withoat  pretence. 
Deceive  ns,  without  common  sense. 
And  without  power  enslave." 

We  have  shown  that  these  retun^s  were  not  intended  to 
supply  information  as  to  the  amount  of  the  population ;  and  a 
moment's  reflection  will  demonstrate  that  they  are  incapable 
of  affording  it*  What  argument  as  to  population  can  be  drawn 
from  the  number  of  church-sittings,  when  the  supply  of  these 
must  depend  on  the  wealth  as  well  as  on  the  wants  of  different 
sects;  and  when,  instead  of  all  sects  being  on  an  eqtial  footing 
in  this  respect,  the  contrasts  between  them  are  as  strong  as 
can  be  imagined  ?  In  the  case  of  Catholics,  the  comparison 
is  pre-eminently  absurd.  Firstly,  they  require  fewer  sittings, 
owing  to  the  greater  number  of  their  morning  services,  which, 
alone  are  obligatory  upon  the  people ;  and  secondly,  after  being 
oppressed  and  proscribed  for  centuries,  they  had  scarcely  begun 
to  practise  their  religion  in  public,  when  a  vast  immigration 
from  the  sister-country  increased  their  numbers  arid  responsi- 
bilities, whilst  it  reduced  the  average  of  their  resources  to  a 
degree  little  above  pauperism  itself.  And  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, with  their  fe.w  and  scanty  chapels  crowded  to  suf- 
focation, they  are  to  be  compared  forsooth  with  Protestants 
of  the  endowed  Establishment,  with  their  vast  and  half-empty 
churches,  the  greater  part  of  which  would  never  have  existed 
but  for  the  piety  of  Catholics ! 

'But  we  will  not  leave  the  excuse  open,  that  the  errors  of 
the  Protestant  press  on  this  subject  can  be  ascribed  to  mere 
stupidity  or  want  of  reasoning  power.     The  very  test  invoked 
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by  themselves^  viz.  the  comparative  nnmber  of  church-sittings, 
convicts  them  of  a  huge  and  deliberate  falsehood.  For  if  we 
were  to  grant  that  the  whole  number  of  sittings  was  to  the 
Catholic  sittings  as  the  whole  population  to  the  Catholic  popu- 
ktioSy  the  result  would  be : 


Total  littiiigs. 
Catkirfic  sittkigs 


186,111 


Total  popvlation    . 
Catholic  po|»iilatioa 


17^27,609 
326^07 


So  that,  to  reduce  the  number  of  Catholics  to  200,000,  it  was 
necessary  for  our  public  instructors  to  filch  60  per  cent  from 
the  amount  furnished  by  their  own  calculaticms. 

Other  comparisons  afforded  by  the  returns  are  those  of  the 
attendances  of  different  sects.  It  will  be  seen  that,  by  assum- 
ing a  proportion  to  exist  between  attendances  and  population^ 
the  falsehood  of  our  journalists  becomes  yet  more  preposterous: 


Total  Sandaj  i^tendaiice  .  10,896,066 
Catholic  ditto  .  .  .  383,630 
Total  population  .  .  17,927,609 
Catiiolic  ditto  .        .        .       631,297 


Total  moraing  attendance  4,647,842 
Catholic  ditto  .  .  .  252,788 
Total  population  .  .  17,927,609 
CathoHc  ditto  .        .        .       975,324 


But  though  diese  figures  are  conclusive  against  those  who 
contend  that  it  may  be  proved  by  the  returns  in  Mr.  Mann*s 
Report  that  the  number  of  Catholics  does  not  exceed  200,000, 
it  must  not  be  imagined  that  they  can  be  relied  on  as  evidence 
of  our  true  numbers.  In  reality,  there  were  not  at  any  one 
period  of  the  day  on  Census  Sunday  more  than  five  million 
worshippers  of  all  denominations ;  and  not  the  slightest  infor- 
mation is  afforded  as  to  how  many  attended  more  than  one 
service,  or  as  to  the  proportion  in  which  the  many  millions 
who  never  entered  church  on  that  day  at  all  are  to  be  divided 
among  different  sects. 

The  real  amount  of  the  Catholic  population  is  a  question 
of  much  interest,  and  involved  in  considerable  doubt.  W6  have 
devoted  some  pains  to  the  subject,  and  shall  state  the  result 
not  only  of  our  own  investigations,  but  of  the  inquiries  we 
have  made  in  quarters  the  best  informed.  We  are  anxious, 
however,  that  there  should  be  no  misconception  as  to  our  view 
of  the  real  importance  or  utility  of  this  inquiry.  Certainly 
the  points  in  dispute  between  ourselves  and  Protestants  are 
not  in  the  least  dependent  on  our  numbers.  Our  right  to  the 
firee  practice  and  enjoyment  of  our  religion,  and  to  all  the  civil 
privileges  of  English  citizens,  would  not  be  the  least  impaired, 
were  our  numbers  only  half  as  large  as  the  falsest  of  our  news- 
paper scribes  pretend.  But  for  own  instruction,  and  that 
none  may  underrate  the  urgent  and  imperious  nature  of  the 
demands  which  our  situation  makes  of  us,  we  think  it  neces- 
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sarj  to  demonstrate  how  frightful  is  the  disproportion  between 
our  real  wants  and  the  supply  that  we  provide  for  them.  Not 
for  self-glorification  do  we  speak  on  this  subject^  but  for  self- 
abasement  and  humiliation.  Would  to  God  that  on  a  point 
so  vital  we  could  speak  with  sufficient  force  and  efficacy! 
Would  to  God  that  all  ideas  of  self-satisfaction  at  what  has 
been  achieved  might  be  for  ever  routed  from  the  minds  of  all 
our  readers  of  all  classes,  by  the  contemplation  of  that  which 
remains  undone ! 

The  Catholic  population  at  the  present  moment  is,,  in  all 
probability,  between  1,250,000  and  1,500,000.  We  have  beea 
assured  by  the  bishop  of  one  of  our  most  important  dioceses, 
that  if  the  calculation  of  the  Catholic  population  in  his  diocese 
be  made  according  to  the  approved  ratio,  from  the  number  of 
baptisms  in  Catholic  churches,  the  result  is  so  enormous  as  to  be 

•  positively  appalling,  absolutely  incredible.  And  the  only  way 
in  which  the  bishop  could  reduce  the  numbers  to  something 
more  closely  approximating  to  his  own  estimate  of  the  number 
of  Catholics  intrusted  to  his  charge,  was  by  supposing  that  a 
number  of  children  were  baptised  h^re,  whose- parents  were 
merely  passing  through  England  en  route  for  America  or  the 
colonies ;  or,  that  many  Protestant  parents  must  bring  their 
children  to  the  Catholic  clergy  to  be  baptised.  It  appears, 
from  a  letter  which  was  published  by  a  Catholic  barrister  ia 
the  Times  of  the  17th  of  January,  that  the  marriage*  re  turns 
of  the  Registrar-general  for  the  year  1851  show  an  ascer- 
tained amount  of  763,811  Catholics  in  England,  but  that  an 
addition  was  to  be  made  to  this  number  on  account  of  the 
Irish  immigrants,  many  thousands  of  whom  arrive. annually 
in  England,  having  been  already  married  in  Ireland,  and  fur* 
nish  an  accession  to  our  population  unrepresented  by, the  re- 
gistrar's return ;  and  further,  that  to  the  number  so  in- 
creased, yet  another  considerable  addition  must  be  made  of 
116  souls  for  every  Catholic  marria^  which  in  1861  was  ce- 
lebrated according  to  the  rites  of  the  Establishment,  Writing, 
as  we  are,  for  Catholics  who  can  judge  by  their  own  know- 
ledge of  the  facts,  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  Ijiager  on  thia . 
point ;   but  it  may  be  worth  while  to  add  an  independent 

'  proof,  supplied  by  the  writer  of  the  letter  referi-pd  tp^  frqm. 
the  statistical  returns  of  th^  Catholic  Missions  published  by 
the  Propaganda,  in  which  the  Catholics  in  England  in  184^ 
were  already  computed  to  be  1,000,000  strqng.  i  X^dt  the 
eniigration  from  Ireland  after  the  famine  be  len^emij^rei,  as 
well  as  the  increase  in  Catholic  churches  since  that  day ^j. and 
that  the  planting  of  a  Catholic  church  in  a,ny  locality  Jbaft  the 
invariable  effect  of  bringing  to  light,  the  existence  of  ft  number 
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of  Catholics  of  whom  no  account  had  previously  been  taken ; 
and  our  readers  will  be  perfectly  satisfied  that,  by  whatever 
method  we  proceed,  we  cannot  estimate  our  present  popula- 
tion as  less  than  the  given  number  of  1,250,000  to  1,500,000 


What,  then,  is  the  spiritual  provision  for  these  multitudes  ? 
To  how  many  of  them  can  we,  according  to  our  present 
means,  offer  the  advantages  of  education  for  their  children,  or 
the  opportunity  of  practising  their  religion  for  themselves  ? 
It  is  to  be  feared  tliat  in  schools  and  teachers  we  are  yet 
more  deficient  than  in  priests  and  churches.  In  the  last  re- 
spect our  exertions  of  late  years  have  been  great  and  credit- 
able. The  report  before  us  shows  (p.  cxlviii.)  that  the  in- 
crease in  our  church-sittings  has  been  87*2  per  cent  during  a 
period  in  which  the  increase  of  Protestant  sittings  of  all  de- 
nominations unitedly  was  but  66*8  per  cent.  So  that,  in  spite 
of  poverty,  persecution,  and  discouragement;  in  spite  of  the 
utter  disproportion  of  our  means  to  those  of  the  state-endowed 
Establishment,  which,  in  addition  to  its  vast  possessions,  has 
been  all  the  time  in  constant  receipt  of  parliamentary  grants 
made  for  this  special  purpose,  paid  out  of  the  taxes  to  which 
w^e  contribute ;  in  spite  of  the  boasted  Evangelical  and  Pu- 
seyite  revivals,  of  the  religious  societies,  and  of  the  general 
taste  for  church-building, — we  have  not  only  kept  pace  with, 
but  actually  outstripped,  our  Protestant  competitors. 

Still,  this  does  not  blot  out,  nor  even  diminish,  the  terrible 
significancy  of  the  fact  that,  on  the  30th  March,  1851,  the 
number  of  Catholic  church-attendances  was  but  383,630,  of 
which  number  only  252,783  belong  to  the  morning  services. 
We  cannot,  for  any  practical  purpose,  take  the  number  of  in- 
dividual Catholics  who  attend  church  on  Sunday  to  be  larger 
than  the  number  of  those  who  comply  with  the  obligation  of 
tlie  day  by  hearing  Mass.  And  what  is  the  result?  That  out 
of  a  population  of  1,500,000,  only  one  in  six  hears  Mass 
upon  a  Sunday.  The  average  numier  of  persons  in  a  family, 
according  to  the  census  of  1851,  is  les|s  than  five;  so  that  if 
we  were  to  enippose  that  in  no  instance  had  more  than  two 
members  of  one  family  attended  Mass,  we  should  have 
176,000  Catholic  families,  not  one  tnember  of  which  had  as- 
sisted'at  the  adorable  Sacrifice.  And  yet  this  statement  is 
below  the  trtith !  But,  grievous  arid  appalling  as  is  such  a 
state  of  thing^s  &t  lea^t  We  are  in  a  position  to  account  for 
it.  We  know  the  iab^e,  and  we  discern  the  remedy.  Not 
vice,  not  ihdifferentJe,  not,  neglect,  not  unbelief,  keeps  these 
thousands  frdm  participation  in  the  Sacred  Rite,  qr  deprives 
them  of  the  Word  of  God  from  the  mouth  of  the  pre^her. 
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If  they  pensb^  tliey  pemh  beeause  there  are  none  to  give 
them  bread*  If  tbey  abstain  from  church,  they  abstain  be- 
cause they  have  no  church  to  go  to,  or  none  that  would  hcdd 
them  if  they  went.  From  the  returns  before  us,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  extract  given  above,  it  appears  that,  whereas  the 
attendance  of  the  six  great  Protestant  sects  varies,  in  its  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  available  sittings,  from  24  to  50  per 
cent.  Catholics  occupy  135  per  cent  of  their  available  sit- 
tings at  their  morning  services.  Whatever  be  thought  of  the 
great  and  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of'our  churches  and 
our  clergy  (and  there  has  been  during  the  last  few  years  an 
increase  of  28  and  44  per  cent  respectively),  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  the  number  of  both  may  be  doubled  and  tripled 
before  the  wants  of  our  existing  population  can  be  adequately 
supplied.  These  things,  however,  are  in .  the  hands  of  God. 
If  He  has  made  the  harvest  great,  it  is  from  His  grace  that 
we  must  hope  for  labourers  to  reap  it.  It  must  be  our  part, 
while  on  the  one  hand  we  shrink  from  no  exertions  to  acquit 
(Mirselves  of  the  responsibility  imposed  upon  us,  to  remember 
that  He  is  jealous  of  His  glory,  and  will  not  share  it  vnth 
another.  It  would  be  sad,  indeed,  if  we  should  ever  become 
puffed  up  with  vsun  complacency  at  the  increase  of  our  num- 
bers, or  ever  make  the  working  of  Providence  upon  the  nation's 
heart  the  subject  of  a  stupid  personal  triumph  in  the  progress 
of  our  own  opinions. 

We  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  subject  on  a  future  oc- 
casion. At  present  we  would  only  exhort  our  readers  to  look 
back  on  what  has  been  achieved,  with  the  hope  that  God  will 
finish  what  He  has  begun ;  and  manfully  gird  themselves  to 
the  task  of  providing  for  the  appalling  spiritual  destitution  of 
our  poor,  cheered  by  the  remembrance  that  they  are  in  the 
hands  of  Him  who  "  had  compassion  on  the  multitudes,  lest 
being  sent  away  fasting,  they  should  perish  by  the  road." 


THEOLOGY,  PHILOSOPHY,  <kc. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Wriiinga  of  John  Pye  Smithy  D^D,^ 
F.R.S.y  jP.G.6\,  late  Ideological  Tutor  of  the  Old  CoUege,  Uamerton. 
By  John  Med  way.  (Jackson  and  Walford.)  Dr.  Smith  held  for  half 
a  century  a  foremost  place  among  the  Independent  Protestant  Dis- 
senters ;  and  by  his  writings  in  the  Eclectic  JUeview  and  elsewhere  he 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  from  members  of  other  sects.   He  was 
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deeply  engaged  in  the  UDitarian  coniroveny  with  Bdsham  ;  in  another 
controversy  concerning  the  extent  of  the  inspiration  of  Scripture ;  and  m 
the  very  laudable  attempt  to  reconcile  modem  science  with  Revelation, 
— on  which  subject  his  book  on  scriptural  geology  is  at  present  the  most 
popular  in  England,  and  furnishes  the  groundwork  of  almost  all  the 
minor  abstracts  on  the  same  question.  In  spite  of  his  fame,  a  Catholic 
will  find  his  theology  utterly  inconsistent  with  itself  and  contemptible; 
a  result  almost  necessary,  indeed,  when  a  man  disregards  the  accumu- 
lated thought  of  ages,  and  sets  up  against  it  a  theory  of  ^^esterday, 
which,  if  not  woven  out  of  his  own  brain,  is  simply  the  opinion  of  a 
lew  individuals  as  fallible  as  himself.  Some  of  the  results  of  Dr.  Smith's 
investigations  are  curious:  e,  g,  "  The  Song  of  Solomon  is  a  constructive 
euloffy  upon  monogamy  !"  Pp.  70  to  83  of  the  book  are  taken  up  with 
the  Doctor's  inaugural  address  in  assuming  his  functions  as  tutor  at 
Homerton ;  in  which,  single-handed,  he  promises  to  lead  his  pupils,  in 
theeoarse  of  four  years,  throogh  every  branch  of  learning, — classical^ 
leientilic,  and  imaginative; — it  might  have  furnished  Dr.  Newman 
with  an  amusing  illnstration  of  the  intellectual  bazaar,  for  his  lectures 
on  University  education.  Some  of  his  private  memoranda  contain,  to 
our  minds,  much  cant ;  as  where  the  denouncer  of  human  merit  says 
of  his  examination  of  conscience,  '^  I  trust  I  did  impartially  and  simply 
put  the  important  queries  to  my  conscience ;  and  I  bless  the  Lord  for 
the  comfortable  answers  He  enabled  me  to  draw'*  (p.  28).  There  are 
several  letters ;  in  one  of  which  he  nai'vely  advises  a  young  minister  to 
make  his  confession  of  feith  a  "  happy  junction  of  firm  conviction  and 
modest  humility,"  and  to  ''avoid  the  appearance  of  seeming  to  think 
him%e\i fixed  and  infallible/'  We  suppose  that  Dr.  Smith  was  about 
the  first  Protestant  honest  enough  to  recommend  wavering  in  faith  as 
peculiarly  beseeming  a  minister  of  religion.  In  the  chapter  where  the 
virtues  of  thb  new  **  light"  are  discussed,  we  are  told  that  his  peculiar 
graces  were  three, — "a  love  of  enlightened  liberty ,  a  love  of  all  valuable 
knowledge,  and  eminent  scriptural  piety."  We  presume  these  are  the 
Homerton  substitutes  for  the  theological  virtues  of  faith,  hope,  and 
charity. 

Mr.  M*Corry,  of  Perth,  has  recently  published  three  clever  pam- 
phlets (Edinburgh,  Marsh  and  Beattie),  one  of  which  is  of  more  than 
ordinary  value,  and  more  than  temporary  interest.  The  Jesuit,  an  his^ 
torical  Sketch  of  the  Hise,  Fall,  and  Restoration  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
is  hardly  all  that  it  promises  in  its  title,  so  far  as  the  ''  fall  and  resto- 
ration" are  concerned,  which  it  touches  on  too  briefly,  though  satis&c- 
torily.  Of  the  rise  of  the  Society,  its  principles  and  its  enemies,  it  gives  a 
lively,  pointed,  and  really  masterly  coup  d'ceil.  It  may  be  unhesitatingly 
placed  mthe  hands  ofhalf-informed  Catholics  or  ill-intprmed  Protestants, 
who  are  led  away  by  the  vulgar  declamations  on  the  wickedness  of 
Jesuits.     Any  person  who  keeps  a  catalogue  of  good  books  and  pam- 

1>hlets  for  distribution  will  do  well  to  add  Mr,  M'Corry's  Jesuit  to  the 
ist. 

Of  his  other  two  brochures— Tioo  Letters  to  Hugh  Barclay,  Esq,,  and 
The  Church  of  Ireland,  her  Religion  and  Learning, — the  latter  is  a 
good  sermon  preached  last  St.  Patrick's  day  ;  and  the  former  a  clever 
and  amusing  rejoinder  to  an  (apparently)  very  commonplace  and  silly 
^'  Plea  for  Christian  Union"  by  the  said  Mr.  Barclay,  sheriff-sabsti- 
tate  of  Perthshire.  In  one  short  sentence  Mr.  M'Corry  pithily  gives 
the  whole  history  of  heresy:  *'  Sects  can  only  eke  out  their  ephemeral 
exiftenoe  by  warring  against  the  Catholic  Church." 

The  liew  edition  of  Andrews's  Critical  and  Hi$tmieai  Review  ef 
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Fox^s  Booh  of  Martyrs  (London,  M.  Andrews),  wbidh  was  noticed  in 
our  pages  as  it  was  coming  out  in  parts,  is  now  completed.  The  work 
has  been  so  long  well  known  to  the  Catholic  public,  that  axiy  lengthened 
notice  of  its  contents  is  unnecessary. 

Protestantism  essentially  a  Persecuting  Reliffion,  ty  another  convert 
from  Anglicanism  (York,  Browne  ;  London,  Little),  contains  some  ac- 
count of  the  martyred  priests  and  laity  who  suffered  in  England  from 
1577  to  1681,  taken  from  Dr.  Challoner's  work ;  one  or  two  curious 
archiepiscopal  documents  illustrating  the  Protestant  ideas  on  the  subject 
of  toleration  in  the  days  of  James  I.;  several  anecdotes  of  persecution 
of  converts  in  the  present  day,  for  whose  accuracy  the  writer  vouches  ; 
and  a  great  deal  of  other  matter  which  does  not  seem  to  us  very  perti- 
nent to  the  matter  in  hand. 

The  Beligion  of  the  Heart;  a  Manual  of  Faith  and  Duty,  by  Leigh 
Hunt  (London,  John  Chapman).  The  new  "  Church"  of  Universalists 
is  divided  into  two  parts :  at  one  end  are  your  contemplative  men,  your 
humanitarians,  who  sicken  at  the  deaih  of  a  fly,  reject  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  the  authorisation  of  massacre,  and  the  r^ew  Testament  because 
it  threatens  hell ;  while  at  the  other  end  are  its  practical  men  of  busi- 
ness, Mazzini,  Kossuth,  and  Louis  Blanc,  the  guillotine,  the  infernal 
machine,  and  the  stiletto.  Its  literary  apostles  are  all  gentleness ;  its 
apostles  militant  wear  red  caps,  and  appear  behind  barricades.  The 
author  of  this  book  seems  to  nave  discovered  that  amonz  the  namby- 
pamby  members  of  this  ^*  Church"  there  are  persons  who  have  a  }^earn- 
mg  of  mind  towards  devotional  practices,  and  who  run  some  risk,  if 
they  follow  their  bent,  of  making  shipwreck  of  their  <*  faith."  He 
therefore  assures  them  that  they  may  stay  where  they  are,  and  yet 
have  all  they  want;  just  as  Dr.  Pusey  allows  his  Romanising  friends  to 
invoke  any  saint  they  like,  provided  they  will  but  stop  in  bis  fold.^ 

The  principles  of  the  book  are  identical  with  those  of  Mr.  Maurice 
and  of  his  school.  **  God  has  written  his  religion  in  the  heart;"  there- 
fore the  heart  is  the  sole  test  of  revelation.  *'  Doctrines  revolting  to  the 
heart  are  not  made  to  endure,  however  mixed  up  they  may  be  with* 
lessons  the  most  divine ;"  hence  all  laws  or  dogmas  that  savour  of 
severity  or  cruelty  are  rejected.  **  As  to  punishment  after  death,  little 
can  be  ipiagined  of  it  in  a  book  like  this,  because  the  heart  revolts 
from  it."  The  prayers  that  he  furnishes  to  the  praying  members  of 
his  church  are  curiosities ;  they  are  ''  rather  aspirations  than  netitions, 
hoping  rather  than  requesting,"  because  it  is  not  certain  that  tne  Spirit 
of  the  Universe  alters  nis  laws  at  the  request  of  men ;  the  objective  use 
of  pra}  er  is  uncertain,  its  subjective  utility  is  sure.  Words  of  praise  are 
never  to  be  used :  tojjraise  is  to  upraise;  and  to  upraise  God  is  folly  or 
worse.  On  his  principles,  we  should  have  thought  that  prayer  also  is 
mere  self-deception.  The  discourses  which  follow  the  litui^  develop 
the  author's  eclectic  system, — half  stoical,  half  epicurean ;  the  last  of 
them  gives  a  list  of  the  members  of  his  Pantheon  of  heroes,  in  which 
we  have  our  Lord  blasphemously  classed  with  Confucius,  Socrates, 
Epictetus,  and  Marcus  Antoninus,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Chapel  of 
Heliogabalus. 

The  Rev.  F.  Close  has  undertaken  to  prove  ^om  Scripture  that  the 
power  of  Satan  is  now  restrained  to  purely  spiritual  operations,  so  that 
he  cannot  work  physical  miracles.  He  is'ably  answered  by  an  anony- 
mous writer  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Satanic  Agency  and  Table  Turning 
(London,  Bosworth).  The  principles  of  this  writer,  are,  in  the  main, 
ours  also}  his  conclusions  are  not. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 

The  "  People's  Edition"  of  Sir  Archibald  Alison's  HUtory  of  Europe 
from  the  French  Revolution  to  the  Restoration  of  the  Bourbons  (Black- 
wood) will  be  welcome  to^a  large  class  of  readers,  to  whom  a  work  in 
20  volumes  at  ten  shillings  a  volume  is  an  unattainable  possession. 
Even  at  this  latter  price,  and  at  the  original  one  still  higher,  this  history- 
has  passed  througli  eight  editions ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  this  cheap 
issue,  which  will  include  the  whole  in  12  volumes  at  four  shillings  each, 
will  not  be  the  last.  The  type  is  of  course  small,  but  it  is  legible  for  its 
size  ;  and  the  whole  is  most  respectably  got  up. 

Of  the  merits  of  Sir  Archibald's  work  it  is  needless  to  speak.  He  is 
a  Tory  in  politics ;  he  is  too  much  given  to  interrupt  the  march  of 
his  narrative  by  disquisitions ;  and  his  style  lacks  variety.  Still,. it  is  a 
book  containing  an  immense  amount  of  information ;  its  author  has  the 
true  spirit  of  an  historian ;  his  manner  is  nervous,  manly,  and  earnest ; 
and  wnatever  the  effects  of  his  political  [irepossessions  or  prejudices,  he 
is  free  from  that  odious  sham-philosophical  patronising  of  all  that  is 
best  in  man's  actions,  which  in  writers  of  Macaulay's  school  is  some- 
times mistaken  for  liberality  of  mind.  Sir  Archibald  being  a  Protestant, 
occasionally  utters  an  opinion  which  we  cannot  but  regret  and  condemn ; 
but  his  Protestantism  is  not  such  as  to  prevent  him  from  heartily  ad- 
miring the  conduct  of  good  Catholics,  and  from  expressing  it  in  the 
plainest  terms.  In  such  passages  as  the  narratives  of  the  first  struggles 
between  the  French  government  and  the  Church,  of  the  execution  of 
Louis  XVL,  and  the  war  in  La  Vendue,  it  is  only  here  and  there  that  he 
shows  that  he  £5  a  Protestant.  Neither  does  he  adopt  the  offensive 
cant  of  the  Whig  school  of  historians :  when  contrasting  the  effeminacy 
of  modern  Italy  with  the  strength  of  the  old  Romans  and  of  the  present 
Cisalpine  nations,  it  never  occurs  to  Alison,  as  it  does  to  many  others, 
to  lay  it  all  to  the  door  of  the  Pope  and  the  Catholic  Church.  In  fact, 
there  are  few  histories  written  by  Protestants  which  can  with  so  little 
hesitation  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Catholic  student.  As  yet  only 
the  first  three  volumes  of  the  present  edition  have  appeared. 

Whilst  the  name  of  Dickens  is  giving  circulation  to  a  Child's  History 
of  England  as  inaccurate  in  fact  as  it  is  pernicious  in  principle,  we 
are  glad  to  see  a  fifth  edition,  of  Kings  of  England,  a  History  for 
Young  Children  (London,  J.  and  C.  Mozley) ;  whose  principles,  if  they 
are  not  Catholic,  yet  certainly  are  of  a  far  higher  order  than  those 
which  pervade  most  Protestant  histories.  Landmarks  of  History: 
Middle  Ages,  from  the  reign  of  Cliarlemagne  to  that  of  Charles  F.,.by 
the  same  author  and  publishers,  is  far  more  disfigured  by  the  traditions 
of  Protestantism.  It  contains  also  some  inaccurate  statements  of  fact: 
as,  that  the  Manichaean  heresy  arose  in  the  seventh  century ;  that  St. 
John  was  cast  into  boiling  oil  at  the  Lateran  gate,  where  the  church 
stands  in  which  so  many  councils  have  been  held,  &c.  &c.  At  the  same 
time,  the  plan  of  the  work  is  admirable,  and  parts  of  it  are  very  well 
executed.  The  genealogical  tables  of  the  sovereigns  of  each  country 
during  that  most  intricate  period  are  very  carefully  drawn  up,  and  will 
be  found  to  contain  a  useful  summary  of  mediaeval  history.  There  is  not 
room  for  the  same  faults  in  the  first  part  of  this  work— Part  I.  From 
tJie  Earliest  Times  to  the  Mahometan  Conquest  (J.  and  C.  Mozley), — ' 
which  is  intended  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  characteristics  and 
course  of  the  changing  empires  of  classical  timesy  with  an  especial  view 
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to  the  better  nndentandiog  of  Scriptare  history  and  the  growth  of  the 
Church.  New  editions  have  just  appeared  of  those  more  scholar-like 
works  of  the  same  class  which  were  edited  by  the  Iste  Rev.  T.  K.  Arnold. 
The  Handbooks  of  Geography  and  History,  by  Wilhelm  Putz,  in  three 
parts,  Aneieniy  meduswd,  and  Modern  (Rivingtons),  are  traly  Qerman. 
The  labour  required  for  sueh  compilations,  and  the  minute  accuracy 
with  which  they  are  executed,  sufficiently  betoken  the  nation  from 
which  they  proceed.  At  the  same  time,  we  can  scarcely  either  denre  or 
anticipate  for  thenl  any  very  extensive  use  in  our  public  schools :  they 
are  admirable  as  works  of  reference,  either  ior  a  very  advanced  student 
or  for  the  use  of  the  schoolmaster  ;  but  to  learn  geography  and  history 
from  them  for  the  first  time  would,  we  think,  be  intolerable.  We  can 
only  say  of  them  what  Mr.  Rose  once  said  of  Mosheim's  Eccleeiasticttl 
History,  that  they  are  "a  careful  and  laborious  conglomeration  of  facts ;" 
that  the  author  *^  has  actually  wedged  and  driven  in  one  &ct  after  another 
into  his  pages  till  they  bristle  with  facts,  and  the  heart  and  the  imagina- 
tion are  alike  beaten  down  and  crushed  to  pieces."  Such  works  are 
very  useful  and  valuable  in  their  places,  but  not,  in  our  opinion,  good 
school-books. 

If  we  remember  rightly,  Father  Newman  somewhere  said  in  one  of 
his  works  written  before  he  was  a  Catholic,  that  Gibbon  was  the  best 
ecclesiastical  historian  of  whom  Protestant  England  could  boast.  Any 
how  his  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  is  so  far 
an  ecclesiastical  history,  that  we  are  not  surprised  that  *' an  English 
Churchman"  should  have  undertaken  the  labour  of  preparing  a  new 
edition  (Bohn's  British  Classics),  with  carefully-selected  notes  from  the 
labours  of  his  numerous  predecessors.  He  seems  to  have  brought  to 
his  task  a  very  eitensive  acquaintance  with  liis  subject,  and  to  have 
spared  no  pains  in  collecting  and  sifting  materials  for  the  elucidation  of 
all  doubtful  points  and  the  correction  of  all  errors^.  With  what  success 
he  will  thread  his  way  through  the  pitfalls  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
chapters  remains  to  be  proved,  the  present  volume  having  stopped  just 
short  of  them.  If,  however,  we  may  judge  from  the  way  in  which  he 
has  begun  his  work,  we  suspect  that  it  will  be  well  continued.  We 
only  regret  that  he  should  hesitate  to  exercise  a  certain  discretion 
as  to  expurgating  some  of  the  original  notes  of  Gibbon  himself.  There 
are  many  which  are  grossly  offensive  against  decency,  without  being  in 
any  waynecessary  to  explain  or  illustrate  the  text ;  and  they  should  not 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  a  book  which  every  student  of  history  has  oc- 
casion to  consult.  We  would  also  suggest,  as  a  very  material  improve- 
ment in  the  typography  at  small  cost,  that  the  notes  should  not  run  one 
into  another  in  a  continuous  line,  but  that  each  note  should  have  its 
own  line  in  the  usual  manner. 


The  Foreign  Tourof  Broumy  Jones,  and  Robinson,  by  Richard  Doyle 
(Bradbury  and  Evans),  is  the  funniest  and  wittiest  book  we  have  seen 
for  many  a  day.  The  remarkable  versatility  of  fancy  and  keen  eye  for 
the  comical  which  were  displayed  by  Mr.  Doyle  in  Pip^s  Diary,  and  his 
other  innumerable  sketches  in  Punch,  are  still  visible  in  undiminished 
vivacity.  Here,  however,  Mr.  Doyle  proves  himself  something  more  than 
the  most  amusing  t>f  living  caricaturists.  His  farce  often  rises  to  the  level 
of  genuine  comedy.  The  very  characters  of  the  three  tourists  are  point- 
edly but  delicately  indicated;  and  scenes  and  incidents  of  travel  are 
introduced  into  their  adventures  showing  a  happy  perception  of,  and  a 
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x*re  i>ower  of  teHdemg^  mU  merely  the  oddiitM  of  the  «taadoify  bat 
the  geniUBe  tpirii  of  tlw  wandering  £iig]ishniftB  in  his 'many  phases. 
The  Great  Briton— ''as  he  stood  eonteasplating  the  Rhine-land,  won- 
dering if  it  wonki  be  possible  to  live  in  that  country,  and  considering 
(tnppoMttg  he  had  one  of  those  easdes  now)  how  many  thousands  a 
year  be  cwild  do  it  with : — the  scenery  would  do ;  and  with  English  in- 
stitutions it  might  be  made  a  good  thm^  of"— is  a  character  worthy  of 
Moliere.  A  paee  or  two  further  on  we  aare  a  diarmins^  bit  of  genuine 
eomedy  in  <'  the  M.P.  trarelling  in  seareh  of  '  facts,'  giring  Brown  his 
views,  and  also  the  statistics  of  every  thine.''  Then  there  is  ^  the  English 
'  Milord'  upon  the  Rhine :  how  happy  be  looks !  he  dislikes  the  hum 
of  m&ky  ana  sits  all  day  shut  up  in  his  carriage  reading  the  literature  of 
his  country,"  i.  e.  the  Hfnes  and  the  Quarterly  Review. 

The  more  farcical  scenes  are  quite  as  good  in  their  way.  We  have 
laughed  orer  them  till  our  sides  ached  again.  There  is  *'  the  Right  of 
Search"  (flea-huating  by  candlelight) ;  the  railway-station  at  Cologne^ 
with  Jones's  portmanteau  undergoing  the  '<  Ordeal  by  Touch ;"  Brown 
hunted  and  devoured  by  mosquitoes  at  Venice ;  the  same  gentleman, 
who  is  given  to  sketching,  captured  by  the  Austrians  for  taking  the  for- 
tifications^ and  the  Austrian  detective  examining  the  camp-stool,  which 
he  detains  as  a  mysterious-looking  and  possible  infernal  machine,  with 
scores  besides,  are  all  inimitable.  One  more,  indeed,  we  must  specify,— 
how  '^  they  do  Cologne  Cathedral;"  staring,  guide-book  in  hand,  at  the 
windows  and  sculptures,  and  treading  upon  the  inoffensive  Gorman  wo- 
men meekly  saying  their  prayers  around  them.  The  sketches  are  worked 
up  with  various  degrees  of  finish.  Some  are  almost  outlines,  though 
touched  with  skill ;  others  are  drawn  with  a  degree  of  care  which  has 
given  an  amount  of  expressiveness  to  the  countenances  of  a  higher  cast 
than  any  thing  which  Mr.  Doyle  has  before  done.  He  clearly  has  the 
happy  art  of  elaborating  his  sketches  without  loss  to  their  spirit  and 
brilliancy.  Altogether,  we  cannot  call  to  mind  anything  so  good  in  its 
way  since  the  days  of  Hogarth. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Poetical  Wofks  of  John  Dryden^  vol.  i.,  has  juSt 
appeared  in  the  annotated  edition  of  the  English  Foets,  edited  by  Ro- 
bert Bell  (J.  W,  Parker  and  Son);  and  we  have  to  thank  the  editor  not 
only  for  the  very  candid  and  impartial  way  in  which  he  has  treated  the 
sabject  of  Dryden's  conversion  to  the  Catholic  faith,  but  also  for  the 
important  facts  which  his  diligent  researches  have  now  for  the  first  time 
brought  to  light  with  reference  to  that  event.  Mr.  Macaulay,  in  his 
veracious  History  of  England  (ii.  199),  had  said  that  the  poet,  <^  find- 
ing that  if  he  continued  to  call  himself  a  Protestant,  his  services  would 
be  overlooked,  declared  himself  a  Papist.  The  king's  parsimony  in- 
stantly relaxed.  Dryden  was  gratified  with  a  pension  of  100/.  a  year, 
and  was  employed  to  defend  his  new  religion  both  in  prose  and  verse." 
And  further,  that  '^he  knew  little  and  cared  little  about  religion  ;"  that 
''•his  knowledge  both  of  the  Church  which  he  quitted  and  of  the  Church 
which  he  entered,  was  of  the  most  superficial  kind;"  &c.  &c.  The 
falsehood  of  this  last  statement  as  to  Dryden's  religious  knowledae  may 
be  safely  left  to  the  dispassionate  judgment  of  all  who  have  read  "The 
Hind  and  the  Panther ;"  and  the  verdict  of  this  same  self^constituted 
judge  as  to  Dry  den's  caring  nothing  about  religion  will  certainly  not  be 
acquiesced  in  by  any  man  of  ordinary  candour  (to  say  nothing  of  Chris* 
tian  charity),  who  has  read  ever  so  superficially  any  collection  of  the 
poet's  private  letters.  The  first  and  most  important  cnarge,  however,  it 
has  not  hitherto  been  so  easy  to  disprove.  There  has  always  been  room 
for  suspicion;  in  consequence  of  a  supposed  connection  between  Dryden's 
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conversion  and  the  pension  from  King  James  II. ;  siDee,  as  Dr.  John- 
son so  truly  and  cautiously  says,  '^  that  conversion  will  always  be  sus- 
pected that  apparently  concurs  with  interest."  Mr.  Bell,  however, 
has  now  discovered  the  original  of  the  exchequer  warrants  granting 
this  pension,  dated  May  6,  1684,  L  e.  during  the  reign  of  Charles  11., 
and  nearly  three  years  before  Dryden  publicly  espoused  the  doctrines 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  One  is  not  surprised  that  Protestant  writers 
should  have  insisted  on  tracing  a  connection  between  the  pension  and 
the  conversion*;  and  our  admiration  of  Mr.  Bell's  candour  is  pro- 
portionate, who  acknowledges  that  "  the  force  of  the  imputation  is  now 
very  sensibly  diminished,  if  not  proved  altogether  groundless."  After 
all,  however,  the  best  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  a  conversion  is  the  sub- 
sequent conduct  of  the  convert ;  and  on  this  head,  as  Mr.  Bell  clearly 
shows,  the  testimony  of  Dryden's  life  is  most  unequivocal. 

Life  in  Abymmki ;  being  Notes  collected  during  Three  Years'  Resi- 
dence and  Travels  in  that  Country,  by  Mansfield  Parkyns,  3  vols.  8vo 
(London,  Murray),  is  a  most  amusing  book,  containing,  amid  the  au- 
thor's personal  adventures,  a  good  deal  of  information  concerning  a 
very  interesting  people.  The  author  is  a  "  fest"  man,  fond  of  a  little 
slang,  with  great  powers  of  animal  enjoyment  and  endurance,  who  enters 
with  real  gusto  into  the  ways  of  uncivilised  life,  and  lives  as  a  fashion- 
able young  Abyssinian,  eating  raw  beef,  and  wearing  nothing  on  his 
head  but  a  pat  of  butter.  As  is  usual  with  men  of  this  complexion,  he 
is  tolerant  in  his  religion  ;  indeed  he  gives  nothing  but  praise  to  the 
Catholic  missionaries  in  those  parts,  and  nothing  but  blame  to  the  Pro- 
testants.' He  says  nothing  new  on  the  corruptions  of  the  Christianity 
of  Abyssinia ;  but  those  who^at  present  know  nothing  whatever  about  this 
subject  will  find  his  book  a  very  pleasant  medium  of  gaining  some  know- 
ledge of  it. 

Hie  Private  Letters  of  Sir  James  Broohe,  K,C,B.,  ItajaJi  ofSara^ 
wahy  narrating  the  Events  of  his  Life  from  1838  to  the  Present  TbnCy 
edited  by  J.  C.  Templer,  Esq.,  3  vols.  (London,  Bentley).  In  spite  of 
his  detractors,  Bajah  Brooke  is  a  great  man ;  and  these  letters  exhibit 
him  in  a  very  interesting  point  of  view.  They  record  his  impressions  of 
things  as  they  occurred  at  the  time  ;  written  not  for  the  public  eye,  but 
for  his  mother  and  his  most  intimate  friends.  We  are  astonished  at  the 
versatility  of  his  talents ;  he  has  a  passion  for  every  thing :  for  theology 
(such  as  it  is),  for  geography,  botany,  zoology,  ethnography,  and  all 
branches  of  natural  science  ;  as  a  governor  and  lawgiver  he  has  always 
shown  himself  at  least  equal  to  the  occasion ;  and  he  threatens  to  cut  any 
body's  throat  who  says  he  is  not  a  general.  We  happened  tp  read  these 
volumes  after  those  of  Mr,  Parkyns  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph, 
and  the  contrast  between  the  two  men  struck  us  much.  Mr.  Parkyns 
went  out  to  an  uncivilised  state,  descended  to  their  bari)arism,  and  left 
them'much  as  he  found  them.  Brooke  went  out  to  a  nest  of  savages, 
and  is  in  course  of  converting  it  into  a  centre  of  civilisation  for  the 
tribes  of  Borneo.  We  h^ve  been  highly  interested  in  these  volumes, 
and  are  quite  disposed  to  side  with  the  Rajah  in  his  dispute  with  the 
humanitarians,  both  as  to  facts  and  principles. 

Linny  Lochwood,  by  CatheHne  Crowe,  2  vols.  (Routledge).  The 
strong-minded  authoress,  Mrs.  Crowe,  is  still  a  bird  of  ill-omen,  black 
and  croaking,  haunting  "  the  night-side  of  a«ture."  The  story  is  power- 
ful and  well-told,  but  is  throughout  redolent  of  villany,  debauchery,  re- 
morse, and  the  charnel-house.  The  purpose  of  the  tale  (if  it  has  one) 
seems  to  be,  as  Dr.  Pye  Smith  might  have  said,  to  furnish  a  construc- 
tive argument  in  favour  of  facilitating  divorce. 
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Memoirs,  Journal,  and  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Moore,  edited  by 
Lord  John  Russell,  vol.  vi.  (London,  Longmans ;  to  be  Completed  in 
eight  volomes).  This  ill-edited  book  still  drags  its  slow  length  along, 
recording  the  dinners  eaten,  and  the  jokes  heard  or  uttered  by  one  of 
the  very  smallest  men  who  ever  occupied  such  a  space  in  talking  oF 
himself.  No  man  is  a  better  illustration  of  the  chasm  that  exists  be- 
tween literature  and  life,  and  of  the  fact  that  the  literary  whale  may  be 
a  moral  monkey.  The  present  volume  contains  the  Journal  during  the 
time  when  he  was  writing  his  Travels  of  an  Irish  Gentleman  in  search 
of  a  Religion;  and  it  appears  that  while  that  book  was  on  the  stocks,  its 
author  attended  indifferently  (seldom  enoush,  however)  the  Catholic 
chapel  and  the  Protestant  church ;  was  deliberately  bringing  up  his 
children  in  the  religion  which  he  was  proving  to  be  false ;  and  firmly 
intended  to  fight  a  duel  whenever  his  honour  required  it.  On  one  oc- 
casion the  music  at  Warwick-Street  Chapel  drew  tears  from  his  eyes : 
"  What,"  he  exclaims,  "  will  not  music  make  one  feel  and  believe  ?"  We 
are  sadly  afraid  that  his  Catholicity  was  no  more  than  a  matter  of  music 
and  poetry ;  and,  as  iar  as  appears  from  the  private  journal  of  the  author, 
it  would  not  be  unjust  to  say  that  his  Travels  were  written  with  as  pure 
an  intention  of  gratifying  his  own  vanity,  as  his  Little*s  Poems  or  his 
LalJa  Moohh,  The  sardonic  editor  was  doubtless  glad  of  this  opportu- 
nity of  letting  us  know  the  true  value  of  Thomas  Moore's  advocacy  of 
our  hdy  religion. 

Mr.  Bohn's  Illustrated  Library  opens  the  new  year  with  a  very 
pretty  and  appropriate  volume,  a  Pictorial  Calendar  of  the  Seasons 
(price  6*.)  edited  by  that  popular  writer,  Mary  Howitt.  The  plan  of 
the  work  is  to  prefac-e  the  account  of  each  month  with  a  prettily-illus* 
trated  almanac,  in  which  notabilia  of  various  kinds  are  recorded  in  the 
usual  heterogeneous  fashion  for  the  benefit  of  the  rising  generation. 
Then  follows  all  that  is  to  be  found  about  each  month  in  Aikin's  well- 
known  Calendar  of  Nature,  which  i«  afterwards  enlarged  upon  and 
copiously  illustrated  by  descriptions  taken  from  all  our  best  writers, 
both  in  prose  and  verse,  of  the  various  phefiomena  of  country  life  during 
each  season.  This,  indeed,  is  the  essential  part  of  the  book,  and  most 
charming  it  is.  We  could  have  wished  that  Mrs.  Howitt  had  confined 
herself  to  it,  and  omitted  altogether  the  antiquarian  notices  taken  from 
SoanCy  with  which  the  account  of  each  month  is  concluded.  These  are 
very  imperfect  in  themselves,  and  somewhat  out  of  harmony  with 
the  delightful  truth  and  freshness  of  the  other  portions  of  the  volume. 
We  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  illustrations,  which  are  numerous  and 
good,  chiefly  taken  from  the  familiar  scenes  of  country  life.  Altogether 
it  is  a  cheap  volume  of  very  pleasant  reading. 

How  many  "  libraries"  Mr.  Bohn  intends  to  bring  out  we  arc 
puzzled  to  imagine.  It  is  clear  that  his  various  series  must  pay,  or  he 
would  not  contmue  them  and  add  to  their  number.  His  newest  addi- 
tion is  the  first  volume  of  Bohn's  British  Classics,  containing  Addison's 
Works,  with  Kurd's  notes,  and  with  portrait  and  illustrations ;  to  be 
completed  in  four  volumes.  The  type  is  excellent,  and  an  improvement 
on  that  of  some  of  his  other  series ;  the  paper  very  fair,  the  illustrations 
good^  and  the  binding  as  usual,  i.  e.  good  also. 

Passages  from  the  Diary  of  a  late  Physician,  by  Samuel  Warren. 
(Blackwood  and  Son.^  This  is  a  new  edition  of  those  well-known  papers 
which  first  appeared  m  Blackwood  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
aad  since  that  time  have  been  extensively  read  both  in  Europe  and 
America.   The  author  is  naturally  much  gratified  at  a  new  edition  being 
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now  called  for,  a  circumstance  at  which  we  ourselves  are  a  little  sur- 
prised ;  for  the  public  taste  of  the  present  day  is  certainly  much  more 
subdued  and  chastened  than  that  of  five-and-twenty  years  ago :  so  that, 
riveting  as  were  these  narratives  when  we  first  read  them  in  Blackwood, 
and  often  as  we  have  read  them  with  intense  interest  since,  we  observe 
that  those  who  now  read  them  for  the  first  time  are  generally  disap- 
pointed in  them,  &ls  being  overstrained  and  melodramatic.  Genius,  how- 
ever, has  an  enduring  lite,  independent,  in  the  long-run,  of  the  changes 
of  popular  taste ;  and  that  ttiese  thrilling  scenes  are  sketched  by  genius 
of  no  common  order  all  must  at  once  acknowledge. 

A  papular  Account  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  by  Sir  J.  Gardner  Wil- 
kinson, 2  vols.  600  wooacuts  (London,  Murray),  is  an  invaluable  book 
for  those  who  wish  to  have  an  insight  into  the  private  life  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  and  to  comprehend  aU  those  knicknacks  of  4000  yfears  ago 
which  are  preserved  in  our  museums.  Here  the  curious  reader  may 
find  out  all  about  the  Egyptian  houses,  furniture,  food,  trades,  amuse- 
ments, art,  and  mode  of  embalming.  There  is  very  little  account  of 
their  history  or  religious  opinions,  which  the  author  thinks  would  not 
interest  the  class  for  whom  the  book  is  intended.  It  is,  in  fact,  an 
abridgement  of  his  great  work  in  five  volumes,  with  corrections  derived 
from  fresh  discoveries. 

Once  upon  a  Time,  by  Charles  Knight,  3  vols.  (London,  Murray), 
is  a  work  intended  to  do  the  same  for  the  manners  and  customs  of  our 
forefathers  as  the  last  book  does  for  those  of  the  Egyptians ;  it  instructs 
us  how  John  Bull  in  past  ages  wore  his  gown,  kindled  his  fires,  roasted 
his  joints,  and  so  on.  It  is  written  in  the  form  of  tales ;  the  utilitarianism, 
however,  somewhat  outweighing  the  imagination,  and  spoiling  the 
amusement.  Nevertheless,  to  those  who  like  this  kind  of  mixture  of 
the  utile  (?)  and  the  dulce,  the  volumes  are  commendable  for  holiday 
reading. 

The  Ottoman  Empire  and  its  Resources,  with  an  historical  sketch  of 
events  during  the  last  twenty  years,  by  F>.  H.  Michelson,  Phil.  D.  (Lon- 
don, Simpkin  and  Marshall),  is  the  best  book  we  know  of  for  such  persons 
as  desire  to  understand  the  resources  of  one  of  the  parties  in  the  present 
conflict.  It  consists  of  133  pages  of  compressed  narrative,  followed  by 
160  pages  of  statistics ;  dry,  but  brief  and  authoritative. 

Norway  and  its  Glaciers  visited  in  1851,  followed  by  journais  oi 
excursions  in  the  high  Alps  of  Dauphin^,  Berne,  and  Savoy,  by  Pro- 
fessor J.  T).  Forbes,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  (Edinburgh,  A.  and  C.  Black.) 
Dr.  Forbes  is  a  great  authority  on  the  influence  of  glacial  action  on 
geological  phenomena  in  the  transportation  of  boulders,  the  formation 
of  moraines  and  terraces,  &c.  Those  who  take  an  interest  in  this  ques- 
tion, may  consult  this  work  with  advantage.  Asa  narrative  of  travels 
it  is  somewhat  dry  and  tedious,  as  such  books  by  learned  professors 
usually  are.  It  is  very  expensively  got  up,  and  would  have  been  just  as 
valuable  if  compressed  into  half  the  size. 

Pine  Forests  and  Hackmatack  Clearings;  or,  Travel,  life  and  adven- 
ture in  the  British  North  American  Colonies,  by  Lieut.-Col.  Sleigh,  CM. 
(London,  Bentley.)  Readers  may  well  wonder  how  the  two  members 
of  this  title  can  be  convertible.  The  secret  is  as  follows :  where  Quebec* 
and  other  Canadian  towns  now  stand,  were  once  pine  and  larch  (hack- 
matack) forests,  now  cleared  away  to  make  room  for  men ;  hence  the 
gallant  author  thinks  himself  at  liberty  to  record  his  experiences  of 
Quebec  hotels  under  the  name  of  adventures  in  the  forest.    The  title 
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is  a  mere  puff,  under  false  pretences,  of  an  ordinary  and  rather  stupid 
book  of  travels. 

Bevelatiom  of  School  Zt/J?,  by  Cantab.,  2  vols.  (London,  Hope  &Co.) 
We  remember  a  learned  F.S.A.,  M.R.S.L.,  &c.  &c.  .telling  us  that  the 
Protestant  translation  of  the  Bible  was  evidently  written  by  illiterate 
blockheads,  who  did  not  know  that  it  was  against  the  rules  of  writinff 
to  italicise  the  weak  words  of  a  sentence ;  its  i/»,  and  andSy  and  soSy  and 
the  rest.  This  criticism  is  fairly  applicable  to  Cantab^  who  seems  as 
Ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  the  variations  of  type,  as  he  is  extravagant 
in  the  abundance  of  his  use  of  them.  The  matter  of  the  book  is  an 
attempt  to  expose  the  abuses  of  usher  and  schoolboy  life,  in  a  fiction 
which  We  have  found  tiresome  and  dull  to  the  last  degree. 

^  The  Story  of  Corfe  Castle,  and  of  many  who  lived  there,  by  the 
Right  Hon.  G.  Bankes,  M.P.  (Murray.)  A  local  memorial,  written  at 
the  request  of  a  local  Society  for  Mutual  Improvement,  by  a  man  who  is 
the  representative  of  the  chief  glory  of  the  place,  the  Lady  Bankes  who 
on  two  separate  occasions  so  gallantly  defended  the  castle  against  the 
parliamentary  party  in  the  civil  wars.  The  literary  execution  is  good, 
and  the  matter  interesting. 

The  Marvels  of  Science,  and  their  Testimony  to  Holy  Writ,  by 
S.  W.  Fullom,  Esq.  (Hurst  and  Blackett),  is  a  slight  catalogue  of  the 
chief  wonders  of  the  universe,  with  an  explanation  of  the  Mosaic  cos- 
mogony after  the  theory  of  Dr.  Pye  Smith ;  and  with  very  many 
passages,  which  are  probably  considered  very  fine  writing,  about  woman 
and  other  subjects  wnich  address  themselves  j,to  feminine  susceptibility. 

Stray  Leaves  in  Shady  Places,  by  Mrs.  Newton  Crossland  (Rout- 
ledge  &  Co.),  appear  to  us  to  have  been  culled  from  the  many-coloured 
Annuals  which  blossom  about  Christmas.  Whether  this  be  really  the 
case  or  not,  we  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  publications  in 
question  to  know ;  but  the  stories  are  certainly  of  the  same  character, 
and  about  the  same  degree  of  literary  merit,  as  the  average  run  of 
jthose  which  appear  in  the  Book  of  Beauty,  and  its  silken-bound  and 
gilt-edged  rivak ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  lively  and  interesting,  and 
written  in  a  clever,  pointed  style;  but  their  incidents  are  far-fetched 
and  melo-dramatic,  and  the  characters  and  conversations  sometimes 
over-coloured.  The  shorter  stories  at  the  end  are  by  far  the  best  in  the 
volume. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  that  beautiful  little  tale  *'  The  Snow- 
drop,'' will  scarcely  need  any  recommendation  of  ours  to  induce  them 
to  r^id  another  by  the  same  authoress.  The  very  title  of  Blind  Agnese, 
or  the  Little  Spouse  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  by  Cecilia  Caddell  (Dub- 
lin, J.  Duffy),  tells  its  own  tale,  which  the  volume  itself  does  not  belie. 
It  is  a  story  breathing  a  spirit  of  the  most  fervent  devotion  towards  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  and  calculated  to  inspire  its  readers  with  the  same. 
We  scarcely  think  the  story  so  happy  perhaps  in  its  scene  and  incidents 
as  the  Snowdrop  (to  which,  m  spirit,  it  bears  the  closest  resemblance) ;  and 
we  seem  to  want  some  little  advertisement  or  preface,  or  at  least  some 
chronological  hint  in  the  opening  of  the  tale  itself,  to  warn  us  that  the 
action  belongs  to  bygone  days,  not  the  present.  As  it  is,  this  only 
breaks  on  the  reader  by  degrees,  and  after  his  sense  of  historical  truth- 
fulness has  been  somewhat  wounded.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  niust 
give  a  cordial  welcome  to  this  addition  to  our  lending-libraries,  prizes 
for  presents  for  school-children,  &c. :  we  only  wish  we  had  more  such. 
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Winijride  Janes,  or  the  very  Ignorant  Girl  (Clifton  Tales  arid  Nar- 
ratives, No.  V.  Burns  and  Lambert),  is  an  extremely  interesting  little 
book,  of  which  the  leading  idea  is  to  show  how  the  true  essence  of  re- 
ligion lies  in  personal  love  of  JesuSf  and,  as  a  natural  accompaniment, 
a  love  of  Mary  also ;  in  fact,  Jesus  and  Mary  might  also  have  been  its 
second  title.  The  various  characters  in  the  iJook  are  beautifully  drawn, 
and  by  a  delicate,  discriminating  hand.  Beginning  at  the  lowest  end  of 
,the  scale,  we  have  among  the  Catholic  characters,  and  omitting  the  Pro- 
testant paterfamUias, — who  is  the  quintessence  of  respectability,  and 
whose  religion  (so  to  call  it)  is  that  of  respectability ,^-one  who  only 
wants  to  avoid  hell ;  another,  who  wishes  to  keep  clear  of  sin  ;  a  third, 
who  wishes  to  do  her  duty  and  clear  her  conscience ;  a  fourth,  who 
desires  to  be  holy  and  to  love  God,  and  to  feel  that  she  loves  Him ;  and 
then  lastly,  in  contradistinction  to  all,  or  rather  as  summing  all  up  in 
the  simplicity  of  one  idea,  is  Winifride  Jones,  the  heroine,  whose  single 
wish  is  to  please  J e8U9,  and  to  be  like  Mary,  because  she  knows  that 
will  please  Him.  The  author  has  done  well  to  exemplify  the  principle 
which  it  is  desired  to  inculcate,  in  a  person  who  owes  nothing  to  mental 
culture,  and  has  had  but  a  small  amount  even  of  religious  instruction. 

Among  the  caterers  for  the  innocent  literary  entertainment  of  young 
people,  Routledge  and  Co.  of  Farringdon  Street,  hold  a  deservedly  high 

§lace;  and  among  their  recent  publications  we  can  speciaUy  recommend 
'he  Romance  of  Adventure,  or  true  Tales  of  Enterprise  for  the  In- 
struction and  Amusement  of  tlie  Young,  and  Voyage  and  Venture,  or 
Perils  by  Sea  and  Land,  The  author  of  the  first  of  these  volumes  tells 
us  that  **  it  has  been  his  care  not  merely  to  use  such  materials  as  were 
true  in  point  of  fact,  but  rigidly  to  exclude  whatever  might  prove  in- 
jurious m  its  influence  on  the  character  of  the  young ;"  and  the  same 
may  truly  be  said  of  both  volumes. 

The  "old  original"  tale  of  Robinson  Crusoe  has  had  many  imi- 
tators ;  and  among  the  "  domestic"  Robinson  Crusoes,  or  histories  of 
families,  not  individuals,  we  know  of  none  at  all  equal  to  Capt.  Mar- 
ryat's  Children  of  the  New  Forest  (London,  Routledge  and  Co.)  It 
is  a  tale  of  the  days  of  Cromwell  and  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  f 
and  its  young  heroes  and  heroines  are  leading  a  life  of  solitude,  not  be- 
cause they  have  been  wrecked  on  the  shores  of  some  desert  island,  but 
by  reason  of  certain  social  and  political  causes  necessitating  their  con- 
cealment. In  addition,  therefore,  to  the  ordinary  point  of  interest  in 
such  narratives,  viz.  tiie  watching  the  inventive  genius  or  the  singularly 
lucky  chances  which  never  fail  to  attend  such  heroes  of  fiction.  Captain 
Marryat  has  secured  another  fruitful  source  of  adventure  in  the  dangers 
to  which  these  children  of  the  New  Forest  are  exposed;  first,  from  dis- 
covery, or  rather  recognition  by  their  enemies,  then  from  robbers,  &c. ; 
and  he  has  known  how  to  make  the  most  of  this  advantage.  This  tale 
has  already  reached  a  fourth  edition,  and  will  certainly  remain  a  very 
popular  favourite.  We  do  not  like  so  well  The  Little  Savage,  by  the 
same  author.  We  see  no  advantage  to  be  derived  from  familiarising  the 
young  mind  with  the  idea  of  such  a  little  monster  as  Master  Frank 
Henneker  is  at  the  commencement  of  the  tale.  Moreover,  his  conver- 
sion by  a  '*  missionary's  wife,"  thrown  on  the  same  island,  entails  upon 
us  a  great  deal  of  "  preaching,"  of  a  very  peculiar  and  to  us  unpleasant 
kind.  All  these  volumes  of  Messrs.  Routledge  and  Co.  are  very  prettily 
got  up,  and  illustrated  with  numerous  woodcuts  by  popular  artists. 

Boys  at  Home,  by  C.  Adams  (Routledge  and  Co.),  is  a  story  rather 
in  the  Miss-Edge  worth  style ;  inasmuch  as  its  little  heroes  have  an  as- 
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tonishing  aptitude  for  thatching,  bricklaying,  and  other  mechanioal  arts  ; 
their  success  in  vihich  will  perhaps,  as  was  often  the  case  with  Miss* 
£dgeworth*8  stories,  excite  an  unavailing  emulation  ;  these  things  being 
in  fact  less  easy,  we  fear,  than  here  represented.  The  story  before  us  is 
not  written  in  the  piquant  way  which  made  '*  little  Frank"  and  ^'Hosa* 
mond"  so  delightful  even  to  those  who  least  sympathised  with  Miss 
Edgeworth's  turn  of  thought ;  but  the  moral  of  the  book  is  far  better, 
inasmuch  as  these  little  heroes  and  heroines  say  their  prayers,  which  we 
do  not  remember  was  the  case  with  ^'  Frank"  and  "  Rosamond." 

The  very  clever  little  story  of  The  Conceited  Pig  (London,  J,  and 
C.  Mozley)  has  found  a  worthy  illustrator  in  Harrison  Weir;  and  is 
now  printed,  therefore,  in  good  large  type,  suitable  for  the  many  little 
people  who  will  be  delighted  with  it. 

The  Memorials  of  the  Cattle  of  Edinburgh,  by  James  Grant  (Black- 
wood), redeem  the  promise  of  their  title,  in  an  agreeable  and  unpre- 
tending way.  The  history  of  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  is  the  history  of 
the  Scottish  wars.  Once  deemed  impregnable,  and  commanding  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom,  together  with  a  wide  and  fertile  tract  of  country, 
this  ancient  fortress  was  a  position  which  conflicting  armies  keenly  dis- 
puted ;  hence  its  Memorials  exhibit  a  series  of  highly  interesting  military 
adventures,  in  which  some  of  the  principal  persons  in  Scottish  history 
performed  an  important  part.  To  a  Catholic  reader,  the  chief  feature 
of  interest  about  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  is  associated  with  St.  Mar- 
garet ;  for  its  lofty  eminence  was  the  scene  of  her  holy  departure  from 
a  sorrowful  world ;  and  the  little  chapel  where  she  probably  heard  Mass 
the  last  day  of  her  life  stands  within  its  ramparts.  Mr.  Urant,  though 
not  Catholic,  is  free  from  prejudice ;  his  mention  of  Catholic  subjects  is 
always  respectful,  and  evinces  little  sympathy  with  John  Knox  and  the 
Covenanters.  He  is  a  loyal  Jacobite,  and  seems  to  lament  the  union  of 
Scotland  with  England ;  subjects  on  which,  of  course,  we  are  not  bound 
to  agree  with  him,  but  which  he  touches  with  delicacy  and  a  tender 
regret  which  even  dissentient  criticism  must  respect. 

The  Dublin  Review,  No.  LXX.  (Richardson  and  Son),  contains  one 
or  two  admirable  articles,  but  is  somewhat  monotonous  in  its  general 
character  as  a  whole.  The  first  article,  on  the  **  Philosophy  of  the  Rule 
of  Faith,"  is  ably  argued  and  gracefully  written ;  that  on  the  devo- 
tional and  theological  bearings  of  Religious  Ceremonial  also,  is  well 
worthy  of  the  closest  attention.  Dr.  Dollinger's  work  on  the  newly- 
discovered  Philophosumena  of  Hippolytus  forms  the  subject  of  another 
able  article.  Wyclifie,  Modern  Deism,  the  Emigrant  Milesian,  and 
Merim^e's  Demetrius  the  Impostor,  make  up  the  Number. 

Among  the  cheap  periodical  literature  of  the  day,  besides  the  Lamp 
(London,  Dolman),  and  Duffy's  Fireside  Magazine — which  last  by  the 
by  has  some  charming  specimens  of  translation  (?)  from  the  French, 
such  as  *'  my  liberatrice  hurried  me  away ;"  "  I  carry  the  Eternal  PuiS" 
sance  of  heaven  and  earth,"  meaning  the  Blessed  Sacrament ;  "  the  sin- 
ners found  a  refrigeration  of  their  evils,"  &c., — there  is  a  new  weekly 
candidate  for  public  favour  '*  the  Family  Mirror,*'  conducted  by  Eliza- 
beth M.  Stuart  (price  2d.)»  It  is  full  of  stories,  both  in  prose  and  verse, 
of  that  degree  of  literary  merit  which  is  usual  in  such  publications,  but 
wholly  unobjectionable  in  its  tone  and  principles  ;  which  certainly  is  no* 
usual.  Another,  the  Illustrated  London  Magazine  (monthly),  edited 
by  R.  Brinsley  Knowles  (Piper,  Stephenson,  and  Spenee),  has  com- 
pleted its  first  volume.  The  opening  story  is  good,  and  there  are  some 
lively  papers  called  "  Sketches  in  Norway."  Altogether  the  publication 
is  not  wanting  in  talent,  and  is  unobjectionable  in  matter. 
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JUuatratians  of  Scripture  from  Botanical  Science^  by  David  Gorrie, 
(Edinburgh,  Blackwood),  is  a  very  pretty  little  book,  from  which  a 
fipood  deafof  knowledge  of  botany  may  be  gleaned,  but  quite  mistaken 
m  its  general  principles.  Scripture  generally  uses  the  language  of  sense, 
not  that  of  science ;  it  appeals  to  the  general  knowledge  of  men,  not  to 
the  refinements  of  philosophers.  To  illustrate  its  imagery  by  the  lan- 
guage of  science  is  quite  impossible.  No  one  will  be  better  able  to 
understand  such  a  phrase  as  ^'  rooted  in  faith"  after  learning  that 
botanists  consider  the  root  to  be  the  descending  axis  of  a  plant,  and 
that  it  is  furnished  with  organs  cfdled  spongioles,  which  absorb  dissolved 
saline  matters  from  the  ground.  Such  a  knowledge  is  not  necessary 
(as  Mr.  Gorrie  maintains)  for  the  interpretation  of  the  imagery  of 
Scripture,  any  more  than  a  knowledge  of  brass-founding  is  necessary 
for  the  composer  of  music  Tor  the  trumpet  or  horn.  Indeed,  we  have 
not  mijich  patience  with  that  superficial  Bibliolatry  which  leads  men  to 
think  the  zoology,  or  botany,  or  geography  of  Scripture  to  be  sacred 
studies,  or  parts  of  theology.  These  sciences  are  very  pleasant  and 
useful  in  themselves ;  but  why  they  should  be  limited  to  the  things 
referred  to  in  the  Bible,  or  tacked  on  to  it  as  if  they  were  parts  of  sacred 
hermeneutics,  we  never  yet  could  discover.  We  do  not  find  fault  with 
the  book  on  any  other  ground ;  apart  from  the  faults  of  its  class,  it  is 
very  well. 

The  Chemistry  of  Common  Lifcy  by  James  F.  W.  Johnston,  M.A. 
Part  I.  The  air  we  breathe  ;  the  water  we  drink.  (Edinburgh,  Black- 
wood), is  a  useful  little  description  of  the  chemical  ingredients  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  of  rain,  river,  spring,  and  sea  waters.  The  author 
traces  the  adaptations  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  waters  to  the  life  of 
animals  and  vegetables,  in  a  way  that  shows  he  has  not  the  fear  of 
Bacon  before  his  eyes.  However,  in  spite.of  Bacon,  Harvey  discovered 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  Cuvier  principles  of  the  restoration  of 
skeletons  from  a  few  fragments,  from  a  consideration  of  final  causes. 
So  the  present  author  seems  inclined  to  make  the  requirements  of 
animals  and  vegetables  the  test  of  the  natural  composition  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, as  if  it  had  been  formed  with  especial  reference  to  their  wants. 
"We  perfectly  svmpathise  with  this  mode  of  arguing.  We  wish  that  the 
author  had  enlarged  his  plan,  and  given  a  sketch  of  the  causes  of  the 
meteorological  changes  of  the  atmosphere,  and  of  the  currents  of  the 
ocean;  which,  though  no  parts  of  the  chemistry  of  nature,  are  yet  the 
manipulations  of  her  laboratory. 

Popular  British  Ornithology,  by  P.  H.  Gosse ;  second  edition,  20 
plates,  coloured,- 10«.  Qd,  (London,  Lovell  Reeve),  is  a  very  nice  book 
to  give  to  young  persons  who  are  interested  in  natural  history.  The 
drawings  are  spirited  and  good.  In  the  descriptions  we  have  found 
none  o?  that  mawkish  religionism  which  is  continually  dragging  in 
quotations  from  the  Psalms  whenever  the  wonder  is  excited,  or  of  that 
bitter  spirit  of  Protestantism  which  characterises  the  ''  Naturalist's  Ram- 
bles on  the  Devonshire  Coast,'*  by  the  same  author. 

We  are  glad  to  augur,  from  the  appearance  of  five  simultaneous  parts 
of  Mass  music  in  The  Choir  (Bums  and  Lambert),  that  this  useful  publi- 
cation is  commanding  the  good  sale  which  it  deserves.  These  parts  are, 
on  the  whole,  fully  equal  to  their  predecessors,  though  all  the  portions 
of  the  Masses  they  contain  are  not  of  equal  merit.  The  Glorias  are,  as 
usual,  the  least  satisfactory.  Not  one  Gloria  out  of  a  dozen,  eve»  by 
the  greatest  writers,  preserves  that  variety  in  unity  of  idea  and  expres- 
sion which  is  essential  to  the  perfect  musical  utterance  of  this  sublime 
hymn.    Take,  for  instance,  the  "  Gloria"  by  Danzi,  in  Part  IV.    As  a 
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plever  exercise  of  passaeds  and  modulations,  it  is  well  enough ;  but  as 
a  whole,  it  is  a  series  of  n*aginents,  with  a  respectable  fu^e  at  the  end. 
The  '^  Kyrie/'  by  the  same  author,  on  the  other  hand,  is  melodious  in 
^rase,  and  musician-like  in  treatment,  with  less  of  that  tendency  to 
unmeaning  and  incessant  modulation  which  is  the  bane  of  the  present 
German  school,  and  from  which  not  one  of  the  Masses  before  us  is 
wholly  free.  Schubert's  '*  Credo,"  which  follows  Panzi's  "  Gloria," 
is  a  mediocre  aifair,  and  not  worthy  of  a  place  in  The  Choir,  Of  the 
entire  list  of  pieces  now  before  us,  we  think  the  best  are  the  "  Credo," 
"  Sanctus,"  **  Benedictus,"  and  **  Agnus  Dei,"  of  Drobisch,  which  are 
excellent ;  and  the  "  Mass"  by  Sechter,  a  very  pleasing  and  acceptable 
composition.  Much  of  the  **  Mass"  by  Schneider  is  also  well  worth  the 
attention  of  every  choir.  Klein's  "Mass"  is  unequal:  the  "  Kyrie" 
lacks  melody  and  breadth;  the  "  Gloria"  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  col- 
lection ;  the  "  Credo"  is  laboured ;  the  remainder  has  more  meaning 
and  character,  and  that  of  a  pleasing  and  expressive  kind.  A  conside- 
rable jportion  of  the  whole  are  arranged  by  Mr.  Richardson  of  Liver- 
pool, with  his  accustomed  skill ;  and  the  hints  which  he  has  given  lor 
the  use  of  the  organ-stops  will  be  welcome  to  many  players.  His  own 
*'  Vidi  aquam,"  which  appears  in  Part  IV..  is  a  capital  little  composi- 
tion^ and  totally  free  from  the  vice  of  excessive  modulation* 


FOREIGN  LITERATURE. 

F.  X  Patritiiy  S.  7.,  BoctorU  Deairialis  Coll.  Bom.  Sfc^  Be  Evan' 
oeliis  libri  tres.  Friburgi  Brisgovise  ;  Libraria  Herderiana.  These  two 
bulky  quartos,  containing  about  600  pages  a-piece,  are  worthy  of  the 
ancient  literary  fame  of  tlie  Society  of  Jesus;  but  it  tells  a  sad  tale  as 
to  the  present  condition  of  the  Eternal  City,  that  a  professor  in  the  Ro- 
man college  should  be  obliged  to  seek  a  publisher  for  such  a  work  in 
a  foreign  land.  The  learned  author  needs  no  introduction  to  any  eccle- 
siastical student,  but  the  volumes  before  us  are  of  a  far  higher  class  than 
those  by  which  he  has  been  hitherto  known ;  and  although  they  will 
not,  of  course,  be  so  widely  read  as  his  work  De  Interpretatione  Scrips 
turarum  Sacrarumy  yet  the  study  of  them  must  henceforward  be  con- 
sidered essential  for  all  those  who  wish  really  to  make  themselves 
masters  of  the  important  subject  of  which  they  treat.  The  whole  work 
is  divided  into  three  books.  The  first  is  introductory,  and  discusses 
several  most  interesting  historical  and  chronological  questions  concern- 
ing the  four  Gospels;  as,  for  instance,  by  whom  they  were  written, 
when,  and  in  what  language,  &c.  &c. ;  questions  which  are  solved,  not 
by  any  display  of  originality  in  the  invention  of  some  new  and  startling 
hypothesis,  but  by  the  most  solid  learning,  following  the  universal  tra- 
ditions of  the  Church,  and  receiving  with  the  utmost  respect  the  dicta 
of  the  early  Fathers.  Having  thus  disposed  of  all  introductory  matter, 
our  author  proceeds  in  the  second  book  to  arrange  in  parallel  columns, 
and  with  most  admirable  clearness,  his  harmony  of  the  Gospels,  that 
is,  his  idea  of  the  order  in  which  the  events  of  the  Gospel  narrative 
severally  occurred  ;  placing  before  the  reader,  at  a  mere  glance,  every 
variation  of  detail  that  can  be  detected  in  the  four  narratives,  and  justi- 
fying by  sufficient  notes  his  own  method  of  harmonising  them  whenever 
he  sees  occasion  to  differ  from  that  which  is  most  generally  followed. 
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thea  the  third  and  last  book,  occupying  the  whole  of  the  second  yolame^ 
is  entirely  exegetic,  and,  besides  a  complete  exposition  of  the  Gospel 
history  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  contains  upwards  of -fifty  yaluable 
dissertations  on  questions  of  chronology,  geography,  profane  history, 

Shilology,  &c.  &c.     It  is  impossible  in  a  short  notice  to  enter  on  any 
etailed  examination  of  a  work  of  this  kind  ;  the  mere  enumeration  of 
its  contents,  however,  will  be  interesting  to  many  of  our  readers. 

A  volume  entitled  Lea  Matiniea  de  le  OravUre,  being  an  '*  Exposi* 
tion  de  la  Doctrine  Catholique  a  I'usage  des  jeunes  personnes,"  by  M. 
Alphonse  de  Milly,  has  been  published  by  MM.  Perisse.  A  former 
work  by  this  author,  entitled  ^'  Reveu  analytique  et  critique  des  Romains 
Contemporains,''  received  the  very  high  honour  of  a  letter  of  approba- 
tion from  our  Holy  Father  himself;  a  letter  fhll  of  paternal  anection, 
and  offering  itself  as  a  kind  of  guarantee  for  the  merit  of  future  publi- 
cations by  the  same  hand.  The  volume  before  us  has  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Bishops  of  Bayeux  and  Autun,  expressed  in  the  warmest 
terms ;  it  is  much  approved,  also,  by  the  superior  of  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  communities  of  religious  women  in  France.  It  is  written 
in  an  easy  and  familiar  style  for  the  benefit  of  young  people,  for  whom 
it  is  intended  ;  being,  in  fact,  dedicated  to  the  author's  own  daughters. 
Those  engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching  the  young  may  find  many  useful 
hints  in  these  pages. 

M.  L'Abbe  Eymat,  Priest  of  the  diocese  of  Bourdeaux,  has  just 
published  the  first  volume  of  a  work  entitled  Evangile  midite  et  ex^ 
pUqui  ckctquejour  de  Vann^  d*aprh  les  Merits  des  Pkres  de  VEglise  et  des 
auteurs  asceiiques  les  plus  recammandables  (Paris,  Perisse),  dedicated  to 
his  Eminence  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Bourdeaux,  and  approved  by 
the  Bishop  of  Beauvais.  It  contains  meditations  for  the  Gospels  of  the 
Sundays  of  Advent,  Christmas,  and  Epiphany.  The  plan  of  the  work 
is,  that  the  gospel  of  the  Sunday  shall  provide  the  material  for  each  day 
of  the  week  ;  and  the  meditation  is  followed  by  an  "  application,"  ex- 
tracted from  the  writings  of  one  of  the  Fathers  or  of  some  well-reputed 
ascetic  author,  such  as  F.  d'Avila,  Father  Stapleton,  Thomas  a  Kempis, 
&c.  Moreover,  care  is  taken  to  give,  not  merely  the  very  words  of  the 
writer,  but  the  place  in  his  works  where  the  passage  may  be  found.  A 
prayer,  summary,  and  resolution,  terminate  each  meditation,  according 
to  the  approved  form  of  such  works. 

Vie  de  Sainte  Colette,  Rtfonnatice  des  trois  Ordres  de  Sainte  Fran- 

?ois,  en  particulier  despauvres  FUles  de  Samte  Claire,  par  le  R.  P.  Sel* 
ier,  de  la  Compagnie  de  J^sus  (Paris,  Perisse ;  price  3  francs),  will  be 
an  acceptable  volume  to  those  of  our  readers  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
community  of  Poor  Clares  lately  established  in  our  own  country. 

An  association  of  booksellers  in  Paris,  among  whose  names  we  find 
those  of  Messrs.  Gaume  and  of  M.  Le  Clerc,  publishei' of  the  Archbishop 
of  Paris,  has  recently  published  three  editions  of  the  Roman  Breviary, 
in  4  vols.,  ]2mo,  and  ISmo,  at  prices  ranging  from  12  to  20  francs ;  and 
has  a  fourth  edition  in  the  press,  in  1  vol.  Three  Missals  have  also 
issued  from  the  same  quarter ;  and  a  very  handsome  one  in  large  folio 
is  about  to  follow.  These  various  editions  speak  well  for  the  demand, 
and  may  be  taken  as  a  very  significant  "  sign  of  the  timp«-" 
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To  Correspondents; 


T.  Acknowledged  with  many  thanks.  As  to  the  second  point  on  wl^h 
he  animadverts,  we  would  heg  to  call  his  attention  to  the  Pralectiones 
Theoloffiea  of  Perrone,  S.  J.;  Tract,  de  Euch.  c.  2,  de  Transuhs.  §  133; 
and  ihid.  §  149.     **  Nos  cum  Vasquezio,  Veronio,  aliisque  diximus,"  &c. 

A  yaluahle  letter  from  the  Very  Rev.  Canon  Oakeley,  on  Choirs  and 
Choral  Schools,  reached  us  ou  the  17th  inat.,  and  s^ail  appear  in  our  next. 
Vie  must  heg  to  remind  our  correspondents  that  if  is  ahsolutely  Becesaary 
that  they  should  forward  their  communications  aa  early  aa  possiUe  in  the 
month.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  impossible  that  any  letter  received  after 
the  middle  of  the  month  should  he  inserted  in  the  following  Number,  more 
especially  if  it  he  long.  We  would  also  impress  upon  them  the  necessity 
of  being  as  eoneke  as  thay  can. 

We  are  m^t  able  to  insert  Mr.  Suite's  letter,  of  which  we  made  men- 
tion here  in  our  last  Number.  Tlie  only  fact  in  it  which  requires  notice  is, 
that  the  Catholic  Directory  was  right  in  placing  Father  Charles  Cooke,  S.  J., 
in  the  list  of  clergy,  and  ourselves  wrong  in  stating  that  be  was  still  a  theo- 
logical student  at  St.  Beuno's. 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  announcing  that  for  the  future  we  cannot 
9dmit  the  letters  of  authors  commenting  on  the  reviews  we  may  have  given 
of  their  works,  excepting  only  in  those  cases  where  it  can  be  shown  that 
we  have  misstated  tacts,  distorted  arguments,  or  imputed  false  motives. 
This  is  the  ordinary  rule  of  all  well-established  periodicals ;  and  the  press 
of  mattev  upon  ottr  columns  obl^es  us  t»  enforce  i^  with  strictness. 

Correspondents  who  require  answers  in  private  are  requested  to  send 
their  complete  address,  a  precaution  not  always  observed. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

All  communications  must  be  postpaid.  Communications  respecting 
Advertisements  must  be  addressed  to  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Burns'  and 
Lambert;  but  communications  intended  for  the  Editor  himself  should  Ve 
addressed  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Maheb,  101  New  Stceet,  l^rmingl^qm- 
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SHAMS  AND  R1;ALITIES. 

There  is  a  certain  sense  in  which  it  may  be  said  that  a  man 
ought  to  he  ashamed  of  himself,  if  he  is  not  wiser  than  his 
father  and  grandfather  before  him.  Of  course,  we  do  not 
mean  that  he  ought  to  be  bettevy  or  that  be  ought  to  think 
Mmsetf  really  wiser.  But  if  he  does  not  kn&w  more  than  his 
father  and  grandfather  knew,  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  him- 
self; supposing,  of  course,  that  his  natural  capacities  are  on  a 
par  with  those  of  his  progenitors.  The  reason  is  palpable ; 
he  has  the  advantage  of  his  ancestor's  experience  as  well  as  of 
his  own.  There  is  no  prettier  fallacy  to  tempt  one's  logical 
acuteness,  than  that  which  lurks  under  the  statement  that 
the  times  past  were  the  old  days,  and  these  present  are  the 
new  days.  They  aore  old  in  the  sense  that  the  people  who 
then  livfed,  if  they  were  now  alive,  would  be  a  vast  deal  older 
than  we  are ;  but  viewing  the  statement  as  referring  to  the 
progress  of  the  world,  of  human  society,  of  man's  acquire- 
Bheats  as  a  whole,  it  is  nothing  less  than  an  absolute  untruth. 
The  world  is  one  hundred  years  older  now  than  it  was  in  the 
year  1754,  and  U  ought  io  he  one  hundred  years  the  wiser.  - 
Whether  it  is  so,  is  another  question*  On  the  whole,  if 
we  compare  this  present  generation  with  that  which  existed 
a  century  back,  we  think  that  to-day  has  the  advantage  in 
nearly  every  thing.  From  coats,  wigs,  dinners,  drainage,  post^ 
age,  travelling,  poor-houses,  gaols,  elections,  upwards  through 
the  whole  range  of  every  thing  that  concerns  the  well-being  of 
humanity  and  the  prospects  of  religion,  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  may  fairly  claim  the  palm,  taking  it  as 
a  whole.  Unhappily,  indeed,  this  progress,  in  the  Protestant 
and  political  European  world,  is  accompanied  with  a  degree  of 
conceit  altogethei:  unparalleled  (we  suspect)  in  the  history  of 
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man.  Never  was  there  a  generation  of  such  unbounded  self- 
complacency.  Here'andthfere,  of  coutse,  are  to  be  found  in- 
dividuals, or  knots  of  thinkers  or*  dreamers,  who  delight  to 
mourn  over  their  unhappy  fete  in  living  in  this  nin6tebntli 
centuiy  of  the  Christian  era.  Ftwere  fortes  ante  jiffamemnona, 
they  cry  J  tit\A  they  are  not  tJonteiit  with  this:  there  iit-^  n6 
AgamemttonS  now,  they  believef.  With  grumbling  old  Plysses, 
they  fancy  that  fiobbdy  cadi  do  niiw  what  jieoplb  did  "oilce^r 
But  these  are  not  thte  characteristic  men  of  the'dge.  The  age 
is^  a  puffing,  boaiiting;  vain-^loribus  age,  which'  will '  ^o  down 
to  posterity  as  an  eminently  "  tespectibW'*  ageV'%tfth  it$;ex!- 

J)relss  trains,  its  daily  newspapers,  its'  improved  dtalniaiffe,  and 
td  conceit  indescribable.'  ./   ;     :    .r 

To  suppose  that  we  English  Catholics  tde  altogeiheif'ek-* 
empt  from  this  prevailiilg  epidemic,  would  be  .'i^mply'  affecta- 
tion. It  is  true  that  we  are  nbt  very  deeply  affected  I))/  ft ;  for 
this  teasdn,  ainohg'  mbre  praiseworthy' causes,-*^that  the  age 
t^kes  care  to  bestoW  a  sufficient  i^umbei'  of  hearty  Kcl^i^u'd 
ctlffs  upon  us,\o  tMtt  Mi  of  any inoi^d5fiatb '  belii^f 'i[n  m^^^V- 
/^ijfMwwtf^ew^hs  the  French  say,  of  the  human  $|>eCies  iii  hlvtt 
o^Vn  time.  Reniembert'ng'wliat  Etiglahfl  once  was,  ah<^  view- 
ing the  relics  bf  Catholic  splendour' and  prosperity  all  ardutid 
us,  either'  riiin>d  61^  stolen  by  o^r  bitt^t  ^ricndifesV  it'is  Watbtiil 
enough  tbdt  ^c  atleAit  rfioUld  ehi^^ca'deat  a^ittst'thki^elfe 
glorificatibrt  trfiich  is  dinned  in td  bui^'eats  on  ev^ty  side,  idilid 
rejoice  to  remember  that  modest;^  is  a,  virtue  ii  a  ^atioh  afifl 
in  aA  epoch,  as  well'iis'ih  a  solitary  iiidiVidual.' '  '  "  ';^  tu 
'  Still,  we  Cathblics *air^  fiot  immaculate.  Whatevelf  ble  diijf 
views  as  to  the  progress  of  the  wofld  >Vithoui;,  w^  are  by  no 
means  insenrsJbfe  to  the  advance  wfe  have  ourselves  niadd  a^ 
Catholics  iti  this'  kiwgdom  durii/g  the' jires^nt  fcCYtUry,  ^i^di 
especially  during  the?  last '  ten  br  twetity  ybM.  '  Alr^gidy  We 
begin  to  glorify  bitrselVes. in  btir  statistic^;  thal'is/in  su'cU 
statistics  as  are- to  be  gleaned  frbta  lists  of  cleig^' arid  nW 
churches.  Wecompkfe  the  numbers  bf4;h'e  pri^sthqOd;  and 
th*  splendburs  of  bur'  churches,  \vith  th^  pfaudty  of  prie^tlsi 
And  povd'ty  of  functions,  and  ecclesiiastjical  cfdifices,  at  fl^e 
«nd  of  the  last  Cferitury ;  and*  straightway  o\4r  el^yatitih'  bf 
-spirits  is  Cxtrenie;  while'anti*Catholife"jbuma[listS  catch  up 
the  siirprising  %u1^s,  and '  occasionally •  i-eJjWnt  thfeni  tb'the 
hofror  of  all  triie  Protestahfe,  who  begin  instantly  tbttfem'ble 
for  the  safety' of  their  own  firesides."  Alas,;  did  they  but 
know  that  this  ihcrea?e  in  our  clergy  and  our  chHitch'es  has 
been  far  exceeded  Sifi-  propbrtion  by  the  increase  of  ouif  neces- 
sities, their  lamefiitations  would  be  changed  into 'j,dy;  And 
Lotd  Shaftesbury  And  hi*  troops  of  proselyiisci^d  would  feel 
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themselves  "  called"  to  renewed  zeal  in  their  attempts  to  cor- 
rupt the  faith  of  our  poor  and  of  our  children. 

Let  us,  however,  be  just  to  ourselves ;  and  before  we  dwell 
upon  our  most  urgent  wants,  let  us  rapidly  touch  upon  the 
various  points  in  which,  without  suspicion  of  vanity,  we  may 
fairly  be  said-  to  have  made  a  genuine,  healthy,  and  really 
spiritual  advance  during  the  last  quarter  and  half  century. 
We  purposely  confine  our  remarks  to  this  more  recent  period,  in 
preference  to  extending  our  review  to  any  more  distant  date, 
firom  a  conviction  of  the  difficulty  of  forming  a  correct  opinion 
on  the  really  comparative  merits  of  the  present  day,  and  tliose 
of  a  hundred  j'ears  ago.  The  records  we  possess  of  that 
epoch  are  scanty  in  the  extreme ;  of  its  inner  life  we  know 
hut  little;  and  as  every  age  must  be  judged,  not  simply  by 
its  positive  actions,  but  by  its  actions  m  connection  with  its 
opportunities,  it  seems  quite  impossible  to  institute  any  fair 
comparison  between  the  British  Catholics  of  1854  and  those 
of  1754.  Confining  our  range,  then,  to  the  lifetime  of  our- 
selves and  our  fathers,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  Catholic  religion  has  steadily  and  healthily  ad- 
vanced in  these  realms.  In  numbers,  indeed,  we  have  gained 
little  or  no  acquisitions,  except  so  far  as  the  national  increase 
of  population  has  proportionately  added  to  our  ranks.  la 
England  and  Scotland,  in  places  where  we  now  have  thousands 
instead  of  hundreds,  it  is  Ireland  which  has  supplied  the  mul- 
titudes. The  Irish  are  almost  every  where;  if  not  in  myriads, 
yet  in  numbers  which,  however  small,  serve  to  show  how 
deep  are  the  obligations  which  English  Catholicism  owes  to 
Ireland  for  supplying  and  repairing  the  groundwork  of  our 
now  numerous  missions.  As  to  conversions,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  have  numerically  kept  pace  with  the  losses  to 
the  Church  by  death,  open  apostasy,  and  the  gradual  extinc- 
tion of  the  faith,  especially  among  the  poor,  through  mar- 
riages with  JProtestants,  and  the  loss  of  the  ordinary  means  of 
grace.  The  convert  of  rank  or  distinction  is  known  and  remem- 
bered, wliile  the  poor  man's  apostasy  is  scarcely  even  known. 
What  a  fearful  list  is  registered  in  heaven — and,  alas,  else- 
where also — of  thousands  and  thousands  who,  utterly  for- 
gotten from  the  very  force  of  circumstances,  have  silently  dis- 
appeared from  the  family  of  the  Church,  and  died  as  heathens; 
leaving  behind  them  a  progeny  to  grow  up  in  the  nameless 
crowds  of  English  paganism,  or  to  swell  the  numbers  of  some 
one  of  England's  innumerable  sects.  Every  station,  too,  has 
supplied  its  apostates.  There  is  probably  not  a  Catholic 
family  of  respectability  in  the  kingdom  which  cannot  name 
one  or  more  households  among  its  acquaintance,  in  which  the 
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last  iialf^  dentuty  bas  not  witnessed  not  menely  inditidtid,  fctif 
household  apostasies;  or  that  tacit  acquiescence  in  unbeKef, 
which  in  another  generation  brings  forth  absolute  Emtestant- 
ism.  Such  a  man  or  woman  "ought  to  be  a  GatJiolic,*'  is  « 
saying— odd  as  the  expression  is— with  which  we  are  all  of 
us  but  too  painfully  fainiKar ;  and  in  conjunction  wilth'  die 
proofs  of  the  frequent  falling  from  the  faith  among  the  for^ 
gotten  poor,  it  ought  to  check  all  undue  exultation  among  ks 
on  the  score  of  our  success  in  fighting  the  battles  of  the  fait^ 
against  the  hosts  of  enemies  who  are  drawn  up  in  aarray  "oa 
every  side  aroimd  us. 

On  the  increase  of  our  new  churches,  viewed  with  refer- 
ence to  our  necessities,  we  postpone  our  remarks  lor  a  few 
pages.  Viewed  with  reference  to  their  intrinsic  merits,  a!nd 
to  the  general  character  of  the  religious  functions  cartried  oUt 
within  their  walls,  tlie  balance  of  criticism  must  surely  incline 
in  their  favour.  If,  indeed,  we  were  to  judge  <y£  die  success  of 
eur  cultivation  of  the  externals  of  religion  by  the  reports  whii^k 
sometimes  appear  in  our  newspapers,  boundless  would  be  ottr 
satisfaction  and  surprise.  To  ju(%e  by  what  appears  in  print, 
such  an  era  of  art  and  beauty  never  dawned  beftwe  mpon  this 
lower  sphere.  Unhappily,  not  a  little  of  all  tliis  newspiq[>et 
ecstasy  is  mere  puiFery  and  penny-a-iining.  It  is  one  of  the 
misfortunes  of  tlie  day,  that  our  journals  supply  nothing 
worthy  the  name  of  fair  and  intelligent  criticism  on  subjects 
of  ecclesiastical  art  and  splendour.  The  silliness  of  the  **  re- 
ports" which  are  supplied  by  *'  correspondents '  is  bec^ne  a 
proverb.  One  class  of  these  gentry  actually  give  us  the  ru- 
brics of  the  Missal  or  Pontifical,  done  into  indifferent  English, 
by  way  of  a  description  of  ceretaonies  hitherto  totally  wa- 
known  in  this  benighted  land.  We  really  shall  hardly  wonder 
if  some  day  we  are  treated  with  the  Lord's  Pirayer  and  the 
Apostles'  Creed  under  the  heading  of  "  CathoKc  Intdligenoe/' 
Mixed  up,  too,  with  this  novel  species  vi  ''news,"  we  gene- 
rally have  a  sort  of  scene  presented  to  our  vision,  embracing, 
in  a  kind  of  glittering  fog,  names,  and  titles,  aiTd  vague  r^ap- 
tares  about  beauty,  splendour,  munificence;  Miss  A.  t^ 
singer,  with  her  "  thrilling  tones,"  and  Mr.  B.  the  builder, 
with  his  unparalleled  skill;  while  not  one  single  notion  is  to 
be  gained  as  to  the  real  characteristics  of  what  is  thus  floafidly 
described;  and  we  rise  from  the  perusal^ sayii^  to  ourselWs 
that  we  have  read  precisely  the  same  thing  a  hundred  tiUKes 
before.  As  to  the  new  churches  thenaselves  and  their  fum- 
ture,  we  ordinarily  have  an  abstract  of  the  architect's  speei£« 
cation  presented  to  us,  by  way  of  impressing  us  with  a»  idea 
of  the  wonders  that  have  been  accomplished:  the  &uQt  l^eing, 
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llk«it  t^^  por^ioo  ^f!  the  "  jp^pf^rC*  h  often  furnished  by  thq 
aar€(hi|;ei^  himself;  who,  not  being  wiling  either  to  puff  or  to 
crj^ieise  his  own  performances^  is  constrained  to  put  us  off 
ijirijth  a  i^i^alogue  9!  windows  and  doors,  when  all  we  want  is 
tt»  }mow  wh^t  his. work  looks  like  now  ihat  itls  finished. 

Oar  .present  purpose^  however,  is  not  to  discuss  the  ad- 
-v^ipice  of  Catholic  ^thetioism,  or  to  criticise  the  justness  of 
Q«r  clsiim  to  be  considered  as  restorers  of  Christian  art. 
Whaterer  he  our  success,  whatever  our  shortcomings,  there 
<jaxi  be  no  jg[uestion  that  the  importance  of  a  thorough  adapta- 
tion of  the  externals  of  religion  to  their  invisible  and  spiritual 
significance  is  now  recognised  to  an  extent  little  known  to  the 
fMist  generation.  Not  that  we  take  upon  us  to  blame  them 
£01:  their  apparently  lisUess  acquiescence  in  a  state  of  things 
which,  to  our  more  fastidious  taste,  appears  scarcely  compa- 
tible with  a.  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God's  house,  A  contrast 
between  the  meagreness  and  poverty  of  Catholic  chapels  and 
ifiinctians  of  fifty  years  since^  with  the  comparative  abundance 
and  grandeur  of  our  churches  and  ceremonies  of  to-day,  would 
^  most  unfair^  Our  fathers  could  not  do  what  we  have  done, 
yhe  iroo  liand  of  a  -cruel  government  was  upon  them ;  and, 
m^^i^ver,  the  whole  subject  of  ecclesiastical  art,  treated  sim- 
ply as  a^t^  was  little  studied  and  little  understood.  The  praise 
which  is  due  to  ourselves  is,  that  we  have,  with  whatever  er- 
rors in  judgment,  set  ourselves  in  good  earnest  to  express  in 
visible  beauty  our  sense  of  the  unseen  glories  of  grace  which 
dw^U  iurthe  Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  A  scarcely-altered  raeet- 
ing-rhouse  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  fit  home  for  the  faith  of 
eighUeoi  centurieSf  We  are  all  coming  to  hold  that  Catholi- 
^m  has  its  natural  language  and  expression,  and  that  our 
•oply  effort  should  be  to  ascertain  how  best  that  language  and 
eixpressioa  may  be  realised  in  the  works  of  Christian  art 
whii^  it  is  given  to  us  to  call  into  existence*  livery  year 
&ee&  a  gradual  yet  rapid  advance  towards  the  solution  of  tlie 
gveat  problem^  bow  best  the  external  celebration  of  Christian 
N^orsbip  may  be  made  at  once  English  aikl  Catholic,  attractive 
HBd  reverent,  aud  suited  both  to  the  learned  few  and  to  the 
ttoeultivated  ^any-.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  human  efforts,  it 
«rere.  absurd  to  expect  perfection  in. a  day^  or  a  month,  or  a 
.j^^ear.'  It  is  enough  to  check  all  despondency  or  excessive 
di$c#utent,  to.  cooipare  1851  with  \S^%  and  1849  with  1844, 
Mid  1844  again  with  another  five  or  t^n  years  previous;  and 
ii^  liote  how  aaaarked  lias  been  the  improve^nent,  and  how  pro* 
j^c  is  the  soil,  of  the  English  Catholic  mind  when  fairly 
^oltwed. 

Take^«  iiext,  the  momentously  important  subject  of  Catholic 
literature.       Here  we  have  little  cause  for  self-gratulation* 
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The  creation  of  an  JEnf^isii  GatholicilUeraiorehaa^as  yetljeen 
scarcely  compiencecU .    Frpm>  dogmalio  /theoIegSP  -  down  to  Hc^ 
tiqn,  children's  book«,  and  penny  periodicalsy ^ve.can  hrtrdly>ibe 
said  to  have  begun  the. gneat  work  wifch  that  sp6ntaneous>r 
vjgojcous  flow  which  charaetj^riseS'  the .  literaty  underCikUigft  of 
a  community  fully  prepared:  to  take  th^plaoe  ateigned.to  ifci 
by  Divine  Providence  in  it^  4ige  and  nation*:     A  few  ifjolljA^^ 
books,  most  of  them  of  really  intriasie  value,  and  dome/of ^hfenl* 
of  rare  excellence,  are  all  that  the  Englisk^  Catholic  preefeliiaaM 
to  boast  of  during  tlie  prOftent  generation*  •  -Ajlban  Bilitle»'«>.^ 
Challoner's,  and  Milner'a  writing*  belong  to  a  state  of  things 
now  gone  by^  ia£»ct,  almost  more  thail  in  date.     Thejihayef 
taken  their:  place  amoi^  English  .Catholic  ic)as«cs»     The  good! : 
solid  substa$i^0  which  is  their  diatinguishing  feaiture  twill  iiDBSureti 
them  a  popularity,  and:  a  placticalti^eftilnessil  perhaps  far 
longer  than  their  learned  and  pious  authors  could  hav^j hoped.. 
foi>     Butl^r'a  Sarnie'  Ziw.i,  in  paxticular,  with  all  their;  de-^  > 
fects  of  omission,  with  all.  their  ocoasiotial  (appareht  atl^ast)i: 
fear  of  Protestant  censuresi  with  all^  tbeic  heaviness  of  style/^ 
and  forir.ality  of  treatment,  ^Btain  an  amotsDt:ofin£6rmatk)ni  ; 
and  in  some  instances  a  lucid  exposition  bf  difficult  mattdrsj^i-; 
which  will-command  them^^  place  in  eirery  CathfoUt!  lib«toy) , 
fpr  many  a  year  to  come»    With fLingard  the  inewgen«raticinM 
of  Catholio  .yvriters  may  hie  cc^nsidered  as  ccnnmenring,  'though 
there  are  peculiarities,  and,  in  our  judgment^  errots,  is^IAn-^f 
g^d's  ideaSi  with  which  the .  pijevaiKng  spinit  of  -Englisb  )CaM » 
tholici^m  has  now  hut  little  sytopathyt.:    Heckoniag^  ho^eyerp^. 
from  Lingard's  works  down  toDalgairm's  b66k  eon  Janseatiami-t  » 
ouf  Jastf  work  of  anj?  preteneiions  to  originalitj  and  euci^lfeneft;, 
—a  cowpl^  of  shelves  will  more  tbaii  contain •  all  ithe  ig»ni|in©vf 
ptrodwJtions  of  the  Ei^Ush  Qatholicmindi  vi*ich  atarid.^igrh 
chance  of  being  rememWred  by  posterityi  or  which  hAviB>«aD^)j 
erted  any  living  influende^  to  the  age  which  rha&  given  itbeum  i 
buth.     How:  soon  our  .intellectual  strength  magr  bte  swch  as  ito  ^ 
enable  up  tp  do.foir  our^EiBgHsh  felkiWHCatbDlic8;and  ouroPifOM. 
testant  countrymen  whattljie  iPrbnchCSbiurch' is  doing)  with  sci: 
astowshing  a.  power  and  feutilitr^f  for  France^  St  is  impossible  'td 
fonapee-     We  confess  that .  our  anticipations  of  any ,  thin^  ivtery/v 
remarkable  in  the  way  of  speedy  impirovemeiiri  aria  jifet  Jiilartibu-r^ 
larly  sanguine.    Tooma».y  of  wsknowsolittlei  thdtiwedo«dt// 
yet  perceive  bow.  little  is  owr  all..    Atthelsante  time,  it  vfeaisftis- .. 
tile  to  deny  that  there  is  i^creasing-^Hnong^iniSiajde^J  ^enuitoe^T^ 
and  healthy;  sense  of  the  ^-omdntous  inaportance.  of  asouoil. 
and  vigorous  Catholic. litetiratureij  .while  Ahwrejarei  various  indi*' . 
catipns  of  latent  powers,  and  honesty  self-denyiAg  zealiwhicb^i: 
if  not  sufficient  to  warrant  anj^  confident  eitpectalicma,  are:  > 
amply  abundant  to  enliven  us  with  a  well-grounded  hope. 
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^  'As>tp  tbeiinnutocrabks'repuWfcatioii^,  translations^  and' 
cenipilatioi^ which  haveJ  been  brought  out  by  Gi«holic  pub- 
lb&^  foi-  seme  ye&r«iipa*t,*  they  are  for  the  most  part  the 
m«re  -  iresuitf  of  ijommiercial  speculation  and  buMness  -lik^ 
etefgf*'  -^Ecfipiours^ives^vkrethiHik  there  are  already  a  gi-edt  deal 
too  many  of  Athens;  i!Maiiy4if  them  werte  totally  iitiworthy  of 
replication  fxt  aU,ifrom  their  mediocrity  of  charaicteir ;  ^nd 
ofrljidse  which  are  .t!fff»slaii(MiSv  the  wiajorit|y  are-— lo  use  ihe 
plaii  but  true  phrkse— -as  Versdoiis  frdm  a  foreign  language;  . 
d0testaMfe;*fcd^ently  disguising  and  pervertiHgtfae  i^entimeiits 
olith^*  origiwiafe^'  and 'etothiRg  !the  wliole  in  a  earieature  of 
uogrimmiiueal  and  un-E«i^lii£^phra»eology  whteh  provfes  th^ 
tHettansIitorffkiBewiieiUier  their  own*  la»guagenor  tliat  which 
tbey^vtarttempted^ta  interpret.  Aid  to  appearance,  indud- 
ii^^rinting^  paper>  ^binding,  ^nd  illusferations,  every  irespec t*- 
aWerGAthoHc  Is  so  ^tfaoP6tighly  ashamed  06  five  otttbfeVery  si':fc 
of -tiie  cheaper  dass  of  our  publications,  that  on  'this  head  little 
n0^  be  said,  '^f  we  take  up;a  Catholic  book,  the  chances  are 
twt-to  one'that  in  tlie  firsts  halfcdozen  pag«es  we  see  sonie  mis- 
print lorottier  typographical  defect;  thatahelettet-prei^  is  so 
sqfialltthat  tiobbajr  iibov^  forty  years '  of  age  can  read  it  with 
cofBffWt;  tbefiap^  pftheicbmnaopeBtspedesi-the'^^engravings^ 
ludictious;  the  stitching  and  the  bihding  the  ihanif^st  t^brkdf 
fiflhMrate  workmesi  >or  boy s^  >and  ^^  wlfk>le  things  sd  "u  tl^rly  dis^ 
repnlialofe,  libat  we  ish'GWjJd  search  wi  vain  anvotjg  thebooks  of 
any  >o<iher;  ciasBi  opJany  Protestant  sleet  in  the  country^  ftir  a 
seideff '  of*  boojssi  £$oi  iiftQe  creditable  to*  all  patties  •  toncetned  in 
their  iproductiowv  -  Of  course,  thfere  are^  estcepticttis  td  the  tule, 
aad^triking  exceptiimis  too ;  b«it«th«ya/id  tdie  ebcce^tions;  and 
beingr  isuchy  'toiihot  faei  accepted  &&^  charaeteri^id  ^^peciirie'iis  of 
theiCa*holic  <|)resff  ofitJOHday*  This  state  of  things  cannot,  of 
coarse^ 'be  insfentaneously^^pilit^n:  end'  to,  even  by  'the  niost 
mnoiificent'pecmriiary  libei'aKtyv  Money  alone  will  hot  ete^te 
a«cih(»'s  imd  hbolcs.  Tin^e  irldnie,  with  an  advance  in  oiir  g&tk^^  ' 
ral>hUHt8i  of  study  aataithoogbt,  cian-forima  clads  6f  ttien  ciipa-^ 
bhpaiiqncei'offapprbdatirig  andsiupplying  the  rteal  necessities ' 
of}thetir>'tim|?;a  ^tiill,'inon^y!  will  d<>J  something ;  ina)^,  raudii 
Af  ithi]!^  oiowrafis^  orhave  been^'theteis  u  benunibingcfeHl 
in  uthetCatbolir.  literary  ^atmosphejr^^  which  paraiysts  every 
wjtvtep  bp  pubHsheri  who  wmAA  bring  out  lany  'thing  Wore  than 
aiieppint,  a  .badJ  tcanslation,^  or  a  mere  pray er-^book.  ^  The 
apamytofib^seiBmeong^tousiwho^ve  money,  mdr^brl^e^,  ils  ti 
nbuiitaiis  id  esrai^yJaujhibr^  plrthvi  Were  not  thefaiit  tbc^ell 
knbiviii  to  >our  reader^  we  should  ba^rdly  tentttte  ih  asiS^rl  that 
the'inimberj.ofCatbdlic  gentry^  »i|>iJ  persons  in  tolerably  e-asy 
circnajstaneej^  ifh®  are:  literally  callomto  the  <Jlaims  of  Ca- 
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lifeotte  «uUn>rrittp9  is  vaelitteholy  ia  tbe  ^s^jptm^  Huadrecb 
and  himbrecb  ol'  peztK>ii»  g3?iiinble  «t^.and  Jftmmt  4i«f^i  '«tid; 
cpidoBe  the  preBent  stote  of  Catliolie  liteoEiU^ure,  while  it 
never  oocors  to  them  that  if  uidividW  Cathpljcs.wilLji^t  fi?«r 
qudntly  buy  b«K>k«  sitiplj  to  «noour^e  the  cnuse,  aod  Aoti 
becaasQ  they  pctrsanally  want  to  read  them,  therev  19  aio  hc^e 
of  a  better  condition  of  things.  A  g^itleioaii  who  ^can  ^ 
ford  it,  4>ugJU  to  buy  all  new  Cathotic  p«iblioations  of  tolerable 
merit.  Where  the  clergy  caxi  da  so»  no  doubt  the  satue  obtir 
gation  rests  lOu  them ;  but  o<ir  dergy  are  poor,  while  out  of 
their  poverty  they  do  far  mare  in  proportion. iCps*  the  support 
of  Catholic  literature,  than  do  our  aristocracy  and  men  of  subi- 
stance.  Of  our  wealthier  laity,  some,  undouhtedly,  are  brigbt 
examples  in  this  as  in  every  other  virtue,  inoral,  inteilectuaJi^ 
and  social,  which  adorns  the  perfect  Christian  gentleman;  biH> 
unhappily,  their  example  is  not  yet  as  universally  appreciated 
and  followed  as  it  ought  to  be..  Let  us,  however,  be  just.; 
every  year  witnesses  a  change  for  the  better ;  and  we  trusty 
nay,  we  are  persuaded,  that  a  few  more  years  will  see  ithe 
higher  ranks  of  our  Catholic  laity  ik>  longer  behind  their  Prot 
testant  fellow-countrymen  of  similar  degree,  in  the  encourage- 
ment lof  every  thing  that  leads  to  the  Christian  cultiy»tion  of 
the  intelligence. 

Our  Catholic  literature  has,fnrtlier,  laboured  under  another 
disadvantage,  which,  though  to  a  superficial  observer  it  may 
seem  no  disadvantage  at  all,  undoubtedly  operates  very  ooir^ 
juriously  upon  our  world  of  letters.  An  unfortunate  notioii 
has  prevailed  amongst  those  whose  duty  it  has.  been  to  eriticiae 
new  Catholic  publications,  that  every  Catholic  book  is  to  be 
puffed^  unless  it  contains  some  outrageously  glaring  offence 
against  morals  or  doctrine ;  or  unless  it  espouses  a  different 
aide  from  that  which  the  critic  himself  upholds  ou  any  one 
of  those  subjects  on  which  tlie  English  and  Irish  Catholics 
are  divided  in  opinion.  This  mistaken  tenderness  ajdsea  sonke$> 
times  from  sheer  cowardice,  but  very  often  from  -a  dewe  to 
deal  tenderly  with  Catholic  authors aiKl  publishers,  the  former 
of  whom  ane  genersdly  act-nated  by  the  best  motives,  even  when 
their  contributions  to  our  literature  are  most  worthless;  and 
the  latter  of  whom  have  so  many  difficulties  to  contend  wid^ 
an  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  that  they  think  they  aie 
entitled  to  a  lift  from  every  Catholic  reviewer  for  religionrs 
sake ;  askd  also,  no  doubt,  in  return  for  the  advertisen&ents 
of  their  books.. 

Now,  we  are  as  far  as  possible  £rom  sayifl^  that,  as  things 
now  are,  it  is  not  better  for  the  reviewer  to  ear  on  theaideidf 
-leniency  than  on  that  of  severity.     But  at  the  aame  4nsie,  it  is 
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hj^  red4ice*  the  wii^jrle  oA^ee  of  critidsitt  to  a^^emnjuid  iwipu'^ 
^ne  &rcie.  Readers  compiidn  tbat  t^ey  are  laicen  in  by  crttios  ; 
^«tyM/$ll^jii«^«9  tbatnRiilciitiicigai  isattkeleastAdnof^,  it 
i^mi  be  sbeer  humbu;^,  tund  must  really  do  mors  harai  tfaanst 
good*  ihtceissive  tbin-skiimednessy  Nvt  are  reixtinded,  is  im  un^ 
(teaiable  syfliptom  of  mediocrity  and  sballowness^  Strong  men 
do  not  mixid  a  hard  blow  now  4ind  then ;  and  e^en  if  a  bookseller 
turns  sulky,  or  an  author  gets  into  a  passion,  these  misfortunes 
Ian  be  got  over;  ^nd  meanwhile  the  cause  advances;  writers 
win  leenm  %6  Uke  more  pains,  publishers  will  learn  at  once 
prfidenoe  and  commercial  boldness;  and  both  classes,  when 
tiiey  produce  any  thing  of  real  merit,  will  be  rewarded  by  a 
$lde  from  purchasa^  who  now  make  it  a  rule  to  pay  as  little 
regard  to  CathoUc  reviews  as  to  "  CathoHc  Intelligence." 

Nearly  akin  to  the  subject  of  literature  is  that  of  educa^ 
tion;  Of  the  prt^ess  of  education  in  our  middle  and  .upper 
classes,  there  cim  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  both  gea^al  and 
real ;  it  is  when  we  turn  to  a  branch  of  tiie  subject  which  is, 
perhaps,  of  even  morse  importance  at  the  present  juncture,  via. 
the  e&cationof  the  poor,  that  we  witness  a  condition  of  affairs 
in  which  the  "  shams  and  realities"  of  tlie  day  assume  tlieht 
most  striking  proportions.  That  our  minds  are  more  alive 
to  the  vital  eharacter  of  the  whole  question  tlian  they  were  a 
few  years  ago  cannot  far  an  instant  be  questioned;  nor  will 
any  candid  person,  whatever  his  views  may  be,  deny  that  a 
va^  considerable  amount  of  solid  and  valuabfe  instruction,  and 
irfiat  is  far  more,  of  educatiwi,  is  now  ergoyed  by  the  crowds 
of  our  poor  Catliolics  in  Great  Britain.  On  the  Irish  aspect 
of  the  question  we  do  not  propose  at  ps?^ent  to  touch ;  though 
sw  cannot  forbear  remarking  that,  under  the  influence  of  that 
qnrit  which  emanates  from  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and 
which  has  already  done  so  much  in  so  shert  a  time  an<l  with 
so  Jittle  ahow,  there  is  every  prospect  that  the  peculiar  diffif* 
culties  which  hare  hitherto  beset  the  progress  of  popular 
education  in  Ireland  will  rapidly  disappear,  and  that  the 
welt-knowtt  intelligence  and  acuteness  which  diaraoterises 
the  Imh  peasantry  will  be  cultured  with  that  thoroughly  Ga^ 
ilmlic  tiraimng  whack  wili  make  it  a  bleeding  to  a  long-suffering 
people,  whether  the  British  government  are  eoocemed  in  it 
or  no. 

We  wkh  we  could  think  that  no  worse  perils  encompassed 
the  path  of  popular  education  in  England  than  those  whidb 
i>esset  it  in  Ireland.  Though  we  have  little  sympathy  with 
diose-wfao  would  altogetlier  ^reject  government  aid,  and  who 
look  with  unmixed  averbicm  upon  the  system  of  go^'eTnment 
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inspection  which  is  now  the  necessary  acconipaiiiment  of  thg^t 
aid,  we  confess  that,  In  an  age  which^  lik^  the  present,  is  alj 
abroad  on  the  true  principles  of  popular  education,  the  systetm 
of  inspection  is  fraught  \vith  danger  of  most  serious  character^ 
Were  it  the  unatiimous  belief  of  the  English  people  that  no 
education  is  worth  anything  which  does  not  directly  tend  to 
make  the  poor  hc^pier  and  better^  we  shouU have, little  feajr^ 
But  as  it  is,  one  gfigantic  system  of  imposture  is  overspreadijig* 
the  land.  Under  the  guise  of  instru'ction,  millions  who  labour 
withtheit  hands  are  being  crammed  witli  information,  mucji 
of  which  is  mere  word-knowledge,  and  still  more  of  which  can 
exert  no  possible  beneficial  influence  on  their  future  lives ;. 
the  memory  is  loaded,  *arid  a  superficial  "  sharpness"  is  ac- 
quired, while  an  undue  regard  for  barren  knowledge  is  fostered, 
and  thoughtfulness,  humility,  imaginative  power,  and  all  the 
dther  and  nobler  powers  of  the  soul  are  comparatively  neg- 
lected. To  these  considerations  add  the  facts,  first,  that  all 
government  rewards  {which  are^  in  truths  nearly  the  only 
remards  awaiting  the  successful  student)  are  necessarily  giveu  , 
to  secular  proficiency ;  and  secondly,  that  no  examination  hy 
a  chance  visitor  can  be  a  fair  test  of  real  proficiency  and  merit; 
and  we  see  at  once  what  a  frightful  engine  for  ruin  the  entire 
plan  of  inspection  may  become,  and  what  zealous  and  per- 
severing eiTorts  ought  to  be  made  on  the  part  of  good  Catholics 
to  neutralise  the  injurious  effects  of  that  government  aid  which 
unhappily  we  cannot  do  without.  We  are  far  from  saying 
that  such  evils  have  resulted,  but  that  they  may  result;  and 
they  will  result,  not  from  any  man*s  misdoing,  but  from  the 
natural  action  of  a  system  which  necessariiy  rewards  quickness, 
memory,  coolness,  and  secular  information ;  while  the  genuine 
tests  of  the  praiseworthy  Catholic  scholar,  viz.  diligence, 
solidity,  simplicity,  accuracy,  and  depth  of  thought  and  reli- 
gious information,  are  almost  entirely  unrecogriised  and  unre- 
warded. Mticli  of  this  mischief  may,  no  doubt,  be  corrected 
by  the  personal  Qualifications  ofthe  inspector  of  schools,  whose 
office  we  look  upon  as  one  of  the  most  important  and  most 
difUcult  which  can  be  confided  to  an  English  Catholic.  It  was,' 
therefore,  with  much  gratification  that  we  saw  that  when  ^n 
additional  Catholic  inspector  was  recently  appointed,  the  work 
was  committed  to  one  who,  in  his  capacity  as  secretary  to  our 
Poor  School  Committee^  had  proved  at  once  his  qualifications 
as  a  man  of  energy  and  practical  habits,  and  his  devotion,  not , 
merely  to '^^  education,  but  to  the  Ca^ApKc  education,  of  our  . 
almost  innumerable  poor.'  The  substitution,  boweverj,  of  the 
reality  6f  a  Catholic,  for  the  sham  of  a  govertiment  education,  is 
a  work  fs4iich  no  inspectors  alone  cian  accomplish.     The  duty 
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rests  with  the  managers  aijd  n|a3t«rS;  pf  schools,  "^Yitbout 
fiifeir  enlightened  and  cordial  ,co-operation,  ai^  iuspe^qr  cj^n  4o 
Kttle  or  nothihg.  All  such^  tilerefol;^,.WJe,ve^jt^re  earne^tljr  tx). 
remind,  that  no  education  is  deseyyijig  the.  iiifiLine.  which. does 
not  directly  tend  to  fit  a  child  for  the  oqcupations.andr demand* 
ofiiisj  sirth  and  in  heaveiv    ,     . 

Fr<  )or  we.  naturally  turn,  to  tlw?  aspiect 

and  'c(  ral  body  of  the  English  GalhoUa 

faity  o:  n  some  rejects,  the-  change  which 

h^s  tal  tex  is  more  marked  than  in  almost 

stny  ot^  which  the.  growing  po.w.er  of, any 

biranch  to  he  ascertained.     Of  course,  w>e 

retei  o  vhich  are  fairly  matters  for  puhlie: 

ohserv  ng  that  always  struck  a;ia,  observer 

M^th  re  in  of  the  English  Catjiplic  Iaity,wa^ 

ifc^  ext. ->,. qualities  in  tjie  various  g^adatio^s,  of 

Male*  and  posij;ion  which  go  to  inalqs  up  a  complete  sqpial  body* 
The  tyranny  of  three  centuries  had  wroi^ht  i^  natni^a)  Ke^* 
sul^s  upon  us.  \V'e  had  become  ^  congeries  of  fragiw^nts^ 
Aflier  than  a  united  society,  with  all.  its  necessary  ii^cmbexs. 
That  which  constitutes  the  -chief  strength  of  a.  community  was 
grievously  wanting  to  us.  Our  popr  were  (and  still  to.  agre^^jt 
extent  are)  the  very  poor;^  our  ti;adesn[xej^i  were  for, tlie  mo0t> 
pdrt  of  the  smaller,,  least  activie^Ieagt  iii^ueptial,  a^dkastb^si-r 
neis-like  sort;  We  had  a  tol^iiably  large  .share  of  mei^  of  title  or: 
lAWe  wealth,  wl^ile  wha^/ may  bcf  called  tj\ie  profei^^i^mal  cla^ 
wis  singularly  scarce  amoi^gst^  vis.  This  la&t,,  indeed,  was  our 
rb'ost  grievous^  but  through  the,  actioi^  of  the  penal  lawsj^most^ 
uiiavoidable  deficiency  ;  for  it  ^s  with  t,hi8  clasathat  the  power 
afncl  influence  of  every  religious  section  of  the  n^tip^i  chiefly 
r6fe'id!es*  These  are  the  men  who  fprm, the,  mind?  of  their 
ffellow-countiy mffii  ^  both  of  those  above  them.ip,we;ilth  and 
rat^k^  and  those  belo\y  them  pither  in,intelli{^ewc|a  or  rieh<eSi  or. 
iii  both.  Aboy0  the  mercantile  class  (thai  i^  abow  the  ordi^ 
ndry  run  of  mercantile  men^  in  culture,,  pplisl?,  tastes,  and 
capacfty  for  literary  and  political  j^airs;,  compelled  by  the 
want  ot  ample  private  fortunes  ,tQ  use  th^eiir.  braiflsij  and  tmrn 
their  j^owers.io  active  accd;unt ;,  equal  i^  riejS^j^miQni  and  edur 
c^^iion  to  the  noblest  i|:^  the  Jand.  >vliile  thosfe  .who|ni:fart]4n^ 
h^s  gifted  With  hereditary  wealth  haft'/5  no  stim.ulu^,to.^pu|:. 
thi^iii  on  to  energetic  action, — this  is,  the  c1a;?Ski,p  ^e.  social?  fa-<; 
Ittic  which  sWays  the  destiny,  of  an  age;  jr^pvesent^.w^th^Fes-? 
pectability  and  vigour  the  reljgipus  or  poll tical  community  to 
whjch  it  beloiVgg;  is  foqnA  in  th^i  sen gtte,, the  court  of  justicCji 
tK^  public  meetirig/the  reginient,  the. ship  of  war,  and.  the 
ledj'ned  sojciety  •  writes  in  books,  newspapers,  reyie>v5,;  takes 
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iAi^  lead  in  publk  atld  priiMAd''eoqtn»Yevqr^  tod  m  erety  ira(]is 
pvmefB  itself  the  ilmkmg  and  mowibg  power  mi  tht  secwto 
state*  ^heti,  mereover^  tiiis  cbtsst  is  ntArly  .^w^iittng  i&  anjr 
eottimuRity  er  naid^iy  t^xsre  ifik  no  natiBal  '%ond  betiweeiii  tkof 
higiies««nd  the  lowest  rafuks^  Tlife  iioUe  atnddie  laodedgeniferir 
have  n6  link  to  bind  tbetm  to-the  tfadesiiB3^.aiid  the^labbQaieiv 
Tbey  sit  apart  in  tiie  eievaHon  of  tbeir  social  positioi^  and  tbct 
superiority  of  tkeii^  petsoltal  aqquinecneats,  scairceiy  oeoog^ 
i^amg  in  their  shopkeepers  and  semmts  men  of  the  sani^' 
epinietis  and  interests,  scatcely  even  of  th&  same  humasi 
nature' as  ^emeelrefs. 

That  we  English  Cath<»ltc»  have  si!tfFered  mmeh  from  /this 
ano^malous  state  of  affairs,  is.  too  eiident ;  but  that  a  staiking 
and;  rapid  revolution  is  bow  in  progress,  is  equally  evidenti 
Both  from  the  members  of  oM  Catholic  &milies,  partly  by 
the  increased  intellectual  activity  of  the  younger  bsancbes  :of 
the  wealthy  and  th«  noble,  and  partly  by  the  natural  rise-  in 
the  scale  of  many  of  the  middle  ranks,  and  also  by  a  large  in* 
fusion  of  converts,  from  the  most  cultivated  and  powerful  of 
the  ranks  of  Protestantism,  the  corporate  frame  of  English 
Catholicism  is  being  rapidly  knit  together  into  a  healthy  ssaoi- 
hood ;  while  it  is  notorious  that  in  every  rank  a  large  pro^ 
portion  of  the  ooBrverts  are  from  the  very  best  social  represen-" 
tativea  of  the  dass  from  which  they  come.  It  may  suit  the 
convenience  of  Protestants  to  pretend  that  converts  are  nearly 
all  women  or  fools ;  but  they  who  know  the  &cts  of  the  casie 
are  well  aware  tliat  it  is  far  from  being  the  truth. 

Without  pretending,  too,  to  institute  any  personal  cam^ 
parisou  between  the  Catholic  aristocracy  and  gentry  of  tot* 
day  with  their  fathers  and  grandfathers,  we  cannot  forbear 
calling  attention  to  the  remarkable  improvement  in  courage 
and  Catholic  profession  which  the  last  few  years  have  wit* 
nessed  amongst  us.  As  to  pretending  that  all  our  higher 
class  are  immaculate,  that  we  have  none  who  are  any  thing 
but  an  honour  to  the  Catholic  name,  that  there  are  not  atiU 
many  among  us  who  prefer  peace  with  tlie  world  to  suffering 
for  the  Cross,  even  to  the  extent  of  a  newspaper  attack;  it 
would  be  absurd  to  claim  any  such  &ultles8  Catholicism  for 
tbemj  both  as  a  body  and  individually.  Nevertheless,  tho^ 
who  remember  the  days  of  the  old  Cisalpine  Club,  or  even  the 
days  of  the  Reform  Bill,  can  be  nothing  less  than  astonished 
*o  trace  the  signs  which  every  year  supplies  of  a  growings  "Ca* 
tholic  s^pirii  in  the  representatives  of  our-  hereditary  Catholii- 
cism;  Where  the  bold  were  once  the  few,  they  are  now  the 
many.  Men  who  dared:  not,  or  who  would  not,  avow  them^ 
seWes  the  spiritual  s«fbjecti  of  a  foreign  prince,  are  now  esigear 
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tvi'i&Kidhn  ifae  •£ainl:e«t  unputati^o  on  their  loyalty  to  ^)e 
Aiqpa.  '  Tfe  spidt.  of  alavi^  Gallieaniav^  odr  ot  mg  4dAm 
/fbvm  of  Anti^pspal  ntttiosaUsm,  is  oo  Imigft  poweidM  in  the 
(jafifa0iii>>prass.  Whentever  it  does  apq^ftr^  iff  is  ivdth  timidity 
and  apologetic  asseiTtioiis  of  th^  pwdty  ofitft  Hatotives^  aod  the 
oitiuidox^  6f  its  .amdmettts.  A3  a  p6w^  antoogsl  wi,  k  ia 
gonet  We  ai^reheod  that  sinoe.  the  RefovmaAiQiiy  such  a 
docQiiieBt  as  ^e  Cathohc  protsst  againat  tiice  Ecokstastieal 
Tittes*  Bill  has  not  emanated  frcmi  the  bodj  of  the  £][^^i$h 
kiU)  for  spent  and  for  namerieal  importance  of  $igi»aturefu 
Five-and-twenty  years  ago,  who  would  have  stiiTed  among  us 
to  sympathise*  openly  with  a  p^i^eeuted  foreign  prelate  like 
the  Arehbishop  of  Freiburjg?  Our  ruUng  maxim  uaed  to  be, 
to  keep  well  with  the  British  Government;  to  look  for  favoigjrs 
ffom  the  Whigs  •;  and  of  all  tilings  in  the  worlds  to  let  no  mor-* 
tal  man  suspect  that  we  thought  the  Bope  of  Rome  a  greater 
persouage  than  the  Sovereign  of  England. 

In  pecuniary  liberality,  again,  we  seem,  to  be  certainly  on 
the  advance.  This,  of  course,  is  a  difficult  point  on  which  to 
form  an  opinion;  as  it  is  not  easy  to  learn  what  any  man 
gires,  a^d  what  g(fod  reasons  he  may  have  for  not  giving.  If 
eertain  charities^  or  other  old  channels  of  Catholic  bountiful- 
Bess,  are  not  new  so  freely  supported  as  forns^rly,  the  cause  is 
to  be  found  in  the  vast  increase  of  such  diarities  and  channels 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  which  rightly  have  an  especial 
olaim  upon  persons  locally  connected  with  them.  On  the 
whole,  however,  we  cannot  but  think  that  Catholic  liberality 
has  kept  pace  with  Catholic  courage ;  and  that  every  year  wit- 
nesses a  fresh  step  in  the  march.  Yet,  what  a  Ust  might  be 
Bade  of  Catholics  of  substance,  whose  gifts  to  religion  bear  no 
sort  of  proportion  to  their  apparent  means,  or  to  the  splendour 
of  their  mode  of  life  I  Some,  nay  many,  are  generous  and 
self^nying  to  the  last  degree ;  but  it  is  a  universal  complaint 
amongst  those  who  are  most  conversant  with  the  sfubject,  that 
there  are  fnany  to  whom'  it  never  seems  to  occur  that  ''pro* 
perty  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights;"  and  that  a  very 
small  amouiit  of-  self-sacrifice  for  the  necessities  of  others 
ivoBld  work  an  amount  of  good  which  they  little  anticipate* 
Again^  however,  let  us  be  just  to  all  parties.  Many  things 
k^e  take&  place' which  have  tended  to  check  the  munificence 
of  those  whom  God  has  io  trusted  widt  largp  wealth.  The 
sfysttem  of  general  begging— necessary  as  it  has  been>  and  even 
may  stiil  sometimes  be-^ha&  had  the  natural  effect  of  worry- 
ing those  who  are  c^ten  appealed  to  by  strang€a*s,  xind  who 
knowr  nothing  of  the  manner  in  whieh  their  gifts  are  in  the 
end  applied;.    Large  sums  of  money,  have  nptpjriov^ly  been 
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injudiciously  spent,  so  that  scarcely  any  lasting  good  has  beeit 
the  result*  We  have  been  grievously  deficient  in  business* 
like  habits,  in  punctuality,  in  prudence,  in  avoiding  debts,  in 
the  publishing  of  accounts,  and  in  all  those  other  details  of 
action  which  cannot  be  neglected  without  chilling  the  warmth 
of  charity  in  those  who  would  be  disposed  to  give.  From 
penny  periodicals  upwards,  a  host  of  ill-considered  plans  have 
been  one  after  another  presented  to  the  Catholic  public,  of 
which  many  could  not  have  succeeded;  many  have  failed  from 
want  of  common  sense  in  their  carrying  out,  many  have  only 
partially  succeeded,  through  the  indiscretion  of  their  pro- 
moters; and  only  a  few  have  completely  realised  the  hopes 
with  which  they  were  undertaken.  The  money  we  have 
thrown  away,  the  expectations  we  have  disappointed,  the 
energies  we  have  paralysed,  and  the  charity  we  have  chilled, 
would  have  been  enough  to  have  ruined  any  cause  but  that 
of  the  Catholic  religion.  No  wohder,  therefore,  that  much 
of  our  charitable  enterprise  and  liberality  still  lies  dormant, 
and  awaits  the  touch  of  that  Ithuriel's  ispear^  which  will 
awake  it  to  life  and  action. 

Without  being  disheartened,  therefore,  because  we  have 
not  done  more,  and  without  undue  exultation  because  we 
have  done  so  much,  we  v,enture  now  to  beg  of  every  intel- 
ligent Catholic  who  has  money,  health,  leisure,  or  energies  at 
his  disposal,  to  contemplate  our  true  position;  and  to  try  to 
form  a  just  estimate  of  the  relative  titles  to  his  help  which 
are  presented  by  the  various  claims  for  aid  which  he  hears 
on  every  side. 

The  one  great  feature  of  our  present  circumstances  in 
England  is  the  enormous  number  of  our  poor  in  proportion 
to  the  means  of  grace  and  instruction  which  we  have  provided 
for  them.  They  have  far  outstripped  the  advances  which 
we  have  made  in  church-building,  in  school-founding,  and  in 
an  enlarged  supply  of  clergy  and  religious  bodies.  The  con- 
trast between  the  proportion  of  our  clergy  to  their  flocks 
seventy  years  ago,  and  the  proportion  between  pastors  and 
people  to-day,  is  so  astonishing,  so  absolutely  portentous,  that 
we  fear  even  to  state  the  difierence.  True,  we  have  built 
colleges,  we  have  established  schools,  we  have  rebuilt  old 
chapels  and  raised  handsome  new  churches,  we  have  multi- 
plied choirs,  high  Masses,  vestments,  and  ceremonies.  We 
have  issued  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cheap  publica- 
tions, the  list  of  our  clergy  annually  increases,  and  religious 
orders  are  freely  scattered  over  the  country;  but  all  this  is 
little^  so  long  as  it  remains  far  below  the  necessities  of  the 
times;  and  it  is  still  less  when  much  that  has  been  done 
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tends  to  hide  the  wounds  in.  our , body,  politic  rathejr  than  to 
heaJ  them.         \ .       .;       , 

It^.has,  pleajs^d  Almighty  God^and  let  not  u^  who  are 
Bnglishmeu  dare,  to  wish  that  it  wqre  ot|ierwise,-7-it  has 
pki^^ed  Almighty  God  to  bring  over  ^n  army  of  destitute 
jwor^Catfiolicsto  our  slioreau  .  We  were  not  prepared  for 
tl^ei^.^  It,  cannot  be  said  that  it  was  our  duty  to  be  prepared 
for  tb^>  for  we  could  not  search  into  futurity*  But  surely  it 
i«  oar  duty  to  stream  every  nerve  to  save  them  from  misery, 
Wd  ^p,  a^d  hopeless  apostasy,  npw  that  they  are  here. 
Whether  it^  was.  the. fault  of  English  legislation  or  no,  that 
^eyjWi^Ge  forced  tp  fly  frpm  their  native  Ireland,  and  whether 
or  i^o  we  EngJish  Qatholics.are  in  any  way  responsible  for 
the  misconduct  of  our  English  iProtestant  feflow-countrymeB, 
OUT-  duty  now  is  the  same.  For  many  generations  we  were 
called,  to  suflFer:  at  present,  the  sufferings  of  most  English 
.C^olicp,  except  the  poor,  are  more  nominal  than  real ;  but 
tvith  the  time  of  prosperity  our  Blessed  Lord  comes  to  us 
Hmulfi  in  the  person  of  His  poor.  He  told  us,  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago,  that  the  poor  should  always  be  in  the 
Church;  ai^d  in  this  our  season  of  rest  from  persecution,  lest 
we  should  forget  ^i^  in  the  multiplication  of  our  means  of 
grace,  and  in  the  splendours  of  our  renewed  freedom.  He 
vouchsafes  His  presence  in  the  persons  of  those  whom  He 
designed ,  tp  be  His  especial  representatives  as  long  as  the 
-world  shall  endure,  '    \        '      ' 

Without  pretending,  therefore,  to  lay  down  any  rules  un- 
fitted for  general  use,  or  unbecoming  as  proceeding  from  such 
a  source  as  ourselves,  we  cannot  forbear  urging  upon  every 
tcae-bearted  Catholic  this  one  palpable  truth :  that  the  supply 

.  of  adequate  spiritual  and  corporal  aids  for  our  innumerable 
poor  is  an  object  which  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  for  a 
single  moment,  whatever  be  our  other  efforts  for  the  advance 
<rf  religion.  Every  man's  first  duty  is  his  own  salvation  ;  but 
next  to  this,  surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  allege  that  it  should 
be  to  aid,  according  to  his  circumstances,  those  who  are  most 
in. need,  and  who  cannot  help  themselves. 

Nor  do  we  put  forth  any  thing  so  extravagant,  as  the 
notion  that  every  body's  gifts  and  labours  ought  to  take  one 
ai^d.  the  same  directiqn*  The  natural  tastes  and  characters  of 
men  and  wpmen  are  various;  they  cannot  all  see  things  in  the 
same  light;   they  cannot  all  regard  one  particular  duty  as 

..paramount  over  others.  Tp  attempt  to  force  the  purer 
feelings  of  every  Christian  heart  into  one  channel,  however 
.broad  it  be,  would  be  to  defeat  our  object;  just  as  it  would 
be  ridiculous  to. strain  the  dfdly  life  of  average  Christians 
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living  in  the  world  to  the  bigh  stenaard  of  devdti^n  which  is » 
the  actual  duty  of  a  professed  religious.     It  is  futile  to  tell . 
people  that  nothing  ought  to  be  done  till  this  one  partioulax 
thing,  which  we  ourselves  may  happen  to  have  in  hand,  i^' 
done.     There  are  innumerable  outlets  for  Christian  charity^: 
and  innumerable  paths  for  the  zealous  labourer  to  tread,  not 
one  of  which  can  be  safely  neglected,  or  which  it  would  be  : 
right  to  decry.   When,  then,  we  speak  of  the  condition  of  the 
Catholic  poor  in  our  great  cities  as  the  question  of  our  times, 
we  do  not  mean  to  cast  the  faintest  slur  on  those  who  really  ? 
cannot  bring  themselves  to  feel  the  same  interest  in  it  as  we 
8te  that  it  deserves.     Doubtless  there  is  a  certain  sense  in 
which  different  persons  may  be  said  to  have  different  vocations . 
for  serving  God  and  their  fellow-creatures ;  and  every  man 
should  seek  to  follow  out  such  a  calling  with  zeal  and  single* 
mindedness.     One  of  us  feels  called  to  support  the  cause  of^ 
Catholic  literature ;   another  that  of  Christian  architecture ; 
another's  labours  are  devoted  to  vestments,  decorations,  or  to- 
the  multiplication  of  pictures  and  images ;  another  loves  semi- 
naries and  colleges ;  smother  finds  himself  at  home  in  political 
labours.    All  these  things  are  good  and  to  be  loved,  and  those 
who  cultivate  them  are  to  be  honoured.     But  nevertheless,  as  - 
every  age  has  its  own  peculiar  advantages  and  opportunities, 
so  also  it  has  its  own  snares ;  and  it  will  be  no  disparagement 
to  any  one  good  work  of  any  kind,  if  we  urge  that  a  day  of 
sudden  prosperity  necessarily  brings  with  it  a  temptation  to 
overrate  the  advantages  of  what  may  be  called  spiritual  luxu- 
ries, and  to  forget  those  terrible  realities  of  sin  and  sorrow 
which  are  not  forced  upon  our  own  daily  personal  observatioB. 
It  is  the  same  with  persons  who  are  converts  from  Protes-- 
tantism,  with  its  meagre  and  barren  ceremonies,  its  dry  devo- 
tions, its  stiff  formalities  of  thought  and  language,  and  its  ab- 
horrence of  images,  pictures,   incense,  beads,   and  medals.: 
Those  who  leave  that  desert  land,  and  enter  the  garden  of 
Eden,  are  at  times  tempted  to  inhale  too  fondly  the  sweet 
odours  that  breathe  in  every  gale,  to  linger  too  lazily  over  the 
flowers  that  court  their  gaze,  and  to  wander  hither  and  thither 
without  settled  purpose,  from  fountain  to  bower,  from  winding 
stream  to  dewy  glade;  forgetting  that  in  this  Eden  there  are- 
rocks,  and  briers,  and  thorns,  and  weary  pilgrims  fainting  by  - 
the  way. 

Hence  a  certain  tendency  to  lavish  labour  and  frinds  on 
objects  in  themselves  innocent  and  praiseworthy ;  but  which, 
in  any  large  abundance,  are  scarcely  appropriate  to  an  era 
of  struggle  and  poverty.  Hence  an  excessive  attachment  to 
the  adornment  of  the  externals  of  religion,  which  in  every 
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9Lge  is  reprobated  by  saints  and  spiritual  writers  as  peimi-i 
eious  to  the  soul ;  and  which  is  doubly  hurtful  when  it  robs 
the  poor,  who  are  so  dear  to  the  Divine  Heart  of  Jesus,  of  that 
assistance  which  would  otherwise  be  theirs.  Hence  a  too 
general  idea  among  us  that  the  chief  want  of  our  time  is  the 
erection  of  magnificent  churches;  and  tliat  the  ''model'* 
church  will  be  that  which  is  the  most  superb,  and  has  cost  (of 
course  judiciously  laid  out)  the  largest  sum  of  money.  To 
those  who  cannot  direct  their  energies  and  charities  except  in 
some  such  immediate  association  with  theit  personal  interests, 
we  have  little  to  say.  If  a  man  or  woman  must  ride  a  hobby, 
it  is  much  better  that  it  should  be  a  Christian  horse  than  a 
Pagan  horse.  It  is  far  better  to  spend  thousands  in  adding  to 
the  beauties  of  the  house  of  God,  or  in  the  decorations  of 
private  oratories,  than  in  house-building,  or  on  the  turf,  or 
in  jewels  for  the  person,  or  gold  and  silver  for  the  dinner- 
table,  even  though  the  day  in  which  we  live  is  a  time  of  over- 
whelming spiritual  and  temporal  necessities. 

Yet  there  are  many  noble-hearted  persons  amongst  us^ 
whose  sole  object  is  to  do  that  which  is  most  needed.  What- 
ever their  private  likings,  whatever  the  gratification  they, 
would  personally  feel  in  this  or  that  mode  of  expending  the 
money  which  they  give  to  religion,  one  absorbing  desire  reigns 
paramount  over  all.  Every  other  species  of  enjoyment  they 
gladly  postpone  till  better  times;  and  if  such  times  never 
come  during  their  mortal  lives,  what  then  ?  Is  not  every  joy 
to  be  found  in  heaven  ?  What  is  the  most  transcendent  dis- 
play of  material  beauty  with  which  the  Church  can  clothe  her- 
self here,  in  comparison  with  the  effulgence  of  glory  which 
will  dazzle  the  soul  when  it  enters  the  New  Jerusalem  ? 
Surely  we  can  wait  in  peace  till  then,  if  it  pleases  Divine  Pro- 
vidence to  cast  our  lot  in  a  generation  whose  duty  it  is  to 
struggle  against  poverty  and  opposition.  It  has  been  said 
that  life  is  short,  and  therefore  we  must  be  quick  in  reviving 
the  aesthetic  splendours  of  other  days,  lest  we  die  without 
seeing  them.  Surely  this  is  not  the  spirit  in  which  the 
Church  bids  us  work.  Life  is  shorty  and  therefore  let  us  be 
content  with  our  lot,  whatever  it  be ;  seeking  to  know  that 
particular  work  which  God  has  called  us  to  accomplish,  and 
doing  it  with  a  single  and  unselfish  eye ;  and  enjoying  in  anti- 
cipation only  the  restoration  of  an  epoch  of  temporal  magni- 
ficence, to  be  beheld  by  our  children  as  the  result  of  our 
labours. 

Let  us,  then,  fix  our  eyes  on  the  condition  of  our  own 
poor  in  the  large  towns  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales. 
When  we  can  convert  Protestants,  by  all  means  let  us  strive; 
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to  do  Itf  But  wlien  a  free  choice  is  granted  us,  when  neither 
local  claims  nor  personal  interests  guide  us  in  any  other  path 
of  action^  does  not  every  principle  of  Christian  charity,  truth, 
and  justice,  direct  us  first  to  those  who  are  Catholics  already, 
but  whom  the  world  and  the  devil  are  stru^ling  to  seize  fpr 
their  own  ?  Is  it  a  zeal  for  Christ,  or  a  spirit  of  prosely  tism, 
which  animates  our  hearts  ?  Do  we  want  souls,  or  do  we  want 
to  increase  our  party  in  the  state  ?  Do  we  desire  a  reward 
in  heaven,  or  the  eclat  of  an  accession  of  '^  distinguished  con-* 
verts  ?"  If  we  indeed  desire  the  conversion  of  England  from 
pure  Christian  motives,  we  can  only  desire  it  in  the  order  of 
God's  providence  and  grace;  and  is  it  not  a  mockery  to 
forget  our  own  brothers  and  children  for  the  alien  and  the 
stranger  ?  Have  we  not  cause  to  fear  that  one  reason  why 
we  have  as  yet  done  so  little  in  converting  Protestants,  is 
our  neglect  of  those  who  are  Catholics  already;  and  who,  for 
no  fault  of  their  own,  are  plunged  in  the  bitterest  suffering 
which  can  try  the  patience  and  tempt  the  faith  of  the  soul  of 
man  ?  What  is  the  use  of  praying  for  the  conversion  of  peersi, 
and  bishops,  and  lawyers,  and  merchants,  when  we  are  forr 
getting  our  first  duties  to  our  fellow-Christians  ?  When 
Almighty  God  gives  a  man  a  work  to  do,  what  right  has  be 
to  shut  his  eyes  to  that  work,  and  gaze  away  into  the  distance 
at  some  glorious  prospect,  and  content  himself  with  praying 
for  its  supernatural  approach,  while  the  work, which  ougb.t  to 
be  done  to-day  is  half  neglected  or  altogether  forgotten  ?  We 
may  rest  assured  that  the  golden  maxim  of  the  spiritual  life 
holds  good  in  the  work  of  the  conversion  of  England,  ^  well 
as  in  our  secret  daily  trials ;  we  are  to  do  the  will  of  God  to- 
day, this  hour,  this  moment,  and  leave  the  fy.tur$  to.Hiuif 
When  fresh  temptations  come,  fresh  grace  will  ,come,  alspt 
When  our  sorrows  are  multiplied,  so  also  will  be  our  strengtli 
and  consolations.  And  thus,  when  \ye  have  done  our  duty  in 
London,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Glasgow,  and  the  many  pthe^ 
places  where  the  Irish  and  English  Catholic,  poor  are  ^o\yji 
only  to  the  few, — who  learn  their  numbers  and  their  mis^ri^s 
only  to  recognise  the  impossibility  of  aiding,  them,— :thus,  wheja 
the  work  pf  to-day  is  done,  we  may  hope  to  s,ee,  the  veil  bfgin 
to  drop  from  the  eyes  of  Eng^sh  prp|;esta^^§,.:wj>ile  tl^eir 
hearts  are  touched  with  a  fire  that  xiot\n,^g,mw  can  kindle,  i^i 
them.  .       ;    .'    .  // 

We  entreat  our  readers  not  to,  take  fill  this Jfpr  thp  e^cfigg^^* 
rations  of  rhetoric,  or  the  extray^ig^nces  pf  pjerso^s  .vvlxo.w^sh 
to  make  out  a  case.  If  they  pould  see  jth,e<  f^cts  .with  ^tb^r 
own  eyes,  they  would  learn  that  no  language  can  paint  the 
da!rk  and  awftd  realities  as  they  exiii  at  this  hotit.^  "L^  any 
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toe  yrho  wishes  to  a^ertain  the  truth  select  some  priest  with 
whose  zeal  for  the  poor  they  are  well  acquainted^  and  who  has 
suflScient  opportunities  for  learning  the  state  of  our  populous 
towns.  Let  him  inquire  how  they  live,  and  who  teaches  their 
children ;  where  they  go  to  Mass,  who  hears  their  confessions, 
who  relieves  them  in  sickness,  who  consoles  their  death-heds. 
Let  him  ask  where  they  live,  where  they  sleep,  where  they 
inhale  poison  with  their  every  breath.  The  daily  newspapers 
tell  a  tale  which  indicates  a  condition  of  things  too  dreadful  to 
contemplate.  Read^  the  police-reports,  and  observe  what  a 
frightful  proportion  there  is  of  Irish  names  and  Irish-bom 
Catholics,  now  degraded  to  the  lowest  state  of  brutality,  so 
that  one  sickens  to  read  of  the  ferocious  crimes  of  which  tliey 
are  incessantly  guilty.  Or  ask  those  who  are  familiar  with 
sins  of  lost  women  in  our  cities.  Is  it  possible  that  of  those 
miserable  unfortunates,  hundreds  and  thousands  were  born 
and  nurtured  in  Catholic  Ireland,  one  of  the  most  chaste  king- 
doms on  the  face  of  the  globe  ?  Why  are  these  things  so  i 
These  people  were  not  so  at  home.  Their  fathers  and  mothers 
were  never  such#  They  have  fallen  to  the  lowest  depths, 
because  when  the  hand  of  God  smote  their  homes  they  fled 
here,  and  we  have  had  no  work  for  them  to  do,  no  lodgings  fit 
for  Christian  beings  to  house  them,  no  friends  to  take  them 
by  the  hand,  no  schools  for  their  children,  no  churches  for 
them  to  assemble  in,  and  no  priests  to  be  the  guardians  of 
their  souls.  The  staff  of  our  clergy,  and  the  accommodation 
of  our  churches  and  schools,  is  utterly  inadequate  to  their 
necessities;  and  these  necessities  are  not  one  whit  diminishing 
as  years  go  by ;  they  are  even  increasing,  and  daily  growing 
more  disastrous  and  appalling  in  their  consequences,  A  series 
df  statements  which  have  recently  appeared  in  the  Catholic 
joumaLs  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  John  Kyne,  of  Clerkenwell, 
has  opened  many  eyes  to  some  few  facts  in  the  condition  of 
our  poor.  No  man  in  England  knows  the  poor  better  than 
Mr.  Kyne,  and  we  apprehend  that  no* man  is  more  loved  by 
them  than  he  is.  The  facts  he  has  given  have  astonished 
many  of  us,  and  struck  us  with  horror ;  but  his  pictures  are 
only  illustrations  of  a  social  state  which  prevails  to  an  extent 
absolutely  awful,  and  which  is  tending  to  become  a  normal 
State  every  day  that  it  is  suffered  to  continue  unchecked.* 

What  avails  it,  then,  to  boast  of  our  acquisitions,  to  won- 
der why  Protestants  are  bigoted  and  unreasonable,  to  rear  a 
few  splendid  &brics,  to  expend  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands in  the  adornment  of  religion  for  our  own  personal  de- 

,  *  A  short  sjtateinent  from  Mr.  Kjrne  among  our  Advertisements  gives  a  few 
ikcts  to  which  we  beg  particular  attention. 
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Kght,  ivhile  those  who  are  first  itk  the  sight  of  oiir  conmioo 
Saviour  are  last  in  our  eyes  ?  Is  this  a  day  for  boasting,  fiar 
ffisthetic  luxuries,  for  the  cahn  repose  of  a  Catholic  era,  when 
the  poor  are  huddled  together  in  garrets  and  cellars  unfit  for 
swine  to  herd  in,  when  their  little  ones  are  forced  to  hunt  for 
garbage  in  the  streets  to  hold  soul  and  body  together,  when 
they  never  can  enter  a  school,  or  hear  Mass,  or  go  to  confes* 
sion,  from  Easter  to  Easter ;  when  the  neglect  of  these  duties 
leads  the  men  to  the  gin-shop,  the  penny  gaif,  the  polioe-court, 
the  gaol,  and  the  gallows,  and,  in  conjunction  with  actual 
starvation,  drives  the  pure-minded  girls  of  Ireland  on  to  the 
midnight  pavement,  into  the  den  of  infamy,  where  the  mise- 
ries of  bodily  suffering  and  the  agonies  of  a  revolting  con- 
science prepare  them,  not  for  repentance,  for  there  are  none 
to  guide  them,  but  for  the  undying  worm  and  the  unquench- 
able fire  ? 

Surely,  when  the  wealthy  English  Catholic  has  satisfied 
Ihe  claims,  the  actual  necessities  of  his  own  neighbourhood 
and  personal  ties,  his  first  duty  is  to  provide  many  churches> 
many  schools,  many  clergy,  and  many  schoolmasters  for  the 
Catholic  poor.  We  must  remember  that  this  is  still  a  mis- 
sionary age.  The  establishment  of  the  hierarchy  has  only 
substituted  missionary  bishops  for  missionary  vicars-apostolic* 
It  is  not  yet  time  to  sit  down  and  take  our  ease.  There  is  an 
inroad  to  make  into  the  ranks  of  sin  and  misery  in  the  very 
fold  of  Christ  itself.  We  want  buildings  of  moderate  size^ 
such  as  can  be  served  by  a  couple  of  active  priests,  simple, 
though  ecclesiastical  in  their  structure,  planted  in  the  very 
midst  of  our  poor  population.  We  must  go  to  these  children 
of  poverty,  and  find  them  out ;  and  not  leave  them  to  come  td 
us.  They  are  timid,-  scared,  puzzled  by  English  ways,  Eng- 
lish manners,  Enp[lish  coldness,  and  English  severity.  They 
are  ashamed  of  their  misery,  their  rags,  their  ignorance,  of 
their  very  words  and  pronunciation.  They  have  their  faults^ 
their  infirmities,  and,  too  soon  after  their  arrival,  their  terrible 
sins.  But  they  are  our  brothers  in  Christ;  they  have  the 
faith ;  they  have  often  a  faith,  a  simplicity,  a  purity,  a  devo- 
tedness,  a  cordiality  of  soul,  which  shame  us  who  have  every 
aid  and  appliance  to  devotion,  and  who  are  annoyed  by  their 
weaknesses,  and  provoked  by  their  defects. 

Many  things  are  wanted  before  all  is  done  that  ought  to- 
be  done  for  our  poor;  but  the  first  thing,  we  apprehend, 
ought  to  be  the  planting  churches  and  clergy  in  the  hearts  of 
the  neighbourhoods  where  they  are  thronging  in  multitudes. 
Without  the  presence  and  daily  ministrations  of  a  priest,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  retain  that  hold  upon  the  popr  in  their 
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fleasosis  of  parity  which,  when  ooce  lost,  it  is  so  diffictiU  to  re*- 
gftin.  The  attachment  of  the  Irish  to  the  Catholic  clergy  is 
«ixUremey  even  to  a  proverb.  It  amounts  at  times  almost  to  a 
superstition;  but  whether  a  superstition  or  no,  it  may  be 
employed  to  such  liappy  results,  that  it  were  the  worst  of 
'fbilies  to  neglect  to  turn  it  to  good  account. 

Nor  can  we,  who  are  in  better  worldly  circumstances^ 
easily  estimate  the  blessing  which  a  church  is  to  the  poon 
It  is  every  thing  to  them.  We  have  our  comfortable  homes, 
our  warm  firesides,  our  well-lighted  tables,  our  regular  meals^ 
4}\a  sUent  chambers  when  we  need  repoSe  of  mind  or  of 
body,  the  society  of  our  friends  when  we  are  disposed  to  dul- 
ness,  books  to  amuse  and  instruct  us,  newspapers  and  perior 
dicals  to  tell  us  how  the  world  goes,  places  of  recreation  of 
all  sorts  when  we  want  gaiety,  aids  to  devotion  in  the  shape 
of  manuals,  oratories,  pictures,  and  images, — till  we  become 
positively  spiritual  epicures;  we  possess  every  ^thing,  in  fact, 
which  can  amuse  and  comfort  the  mind  in  its  course  through 
the  trials  of  this  life.  But  the  poor  man  has  no  home,  no 
solitude,  no  innocent  amusements,  no  books,  no  friendly  so- 
.ciety,  no  rest  from  the  terrible  thought-^how  to  live  from 
•day  to  day;  the  bodily  senses,  which,  in  our  case,  are  the 
-channels  by  which  a  thousand  luxuries  are  conveyed  to  the 
.mind,  are  witli  him  so  many  channels  of  distress  and  suffer^ 
•ing*  Foul  odours,  hideous  sights,  miserable  food,  sounds  of 
complaint,  of  anguish,  and  of  sin,  the  damp  floor,  and  the 
-crowded  mattrass  or  heap  of  straw, — these  are  his  daily  and 
•nightly  companions,  which  make  his  life  one  cea^seless  struggle 
and  sorrow. 

To  him,  therefore,  the  humblest  building  which  looks  like 
a  church,  and  is  free  from  the  pestilential  sights,  sounds,  and 
•  smells  which  afflict  him  in  his  **  home,"  is  like  a  paradise  on 
earth.  He  comes  not  to  criticise,  but  to  enjoy ;  not  to  be 
wearied,  but  to  rest.  The  simplest  pictures,  the  commonest 
images,  the  most  unpretending  singing,  the  plainest  sermons, 
so  that  all  be  genuine,  hearty,  Catholic,  and  freely  acces- 
sible,— are  to  him  like  glimpses  of  another  world.  He  turns 
his  weary  steps  there  for  an  hour's  repose,  for  a  few  moments' 
•change  from  the  sights  of  sin  and  distress  which  meet  him.  in 
the  world  outside ;  he  feels,  as  he  kneels  before  Jesus  cruci- 
fied, the  true  nature  and  blessedness  of  that  cross  which  he 
has  to  carry  so  wearily  ;  he  looks  at  the  fair  face  of  Mary,  and 
is  comforted  at  the  thought  of  that  tender-hearted  Mother, 
-who  remembers  him  when  all  friends  on  earth  are  failing. 
He  can  struggle  on  now  witlx  a  better  heart ;  he  can  pass  the 
gin-palace  without  entering ;  he  can  abstain  from  the  crimes 
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of  his  neighbours  and  companions,  for  the  sake  of  that  heavea 
•which  his  church  pictures  to  his  eyes ;  he  is  more  open  to  the 
words  of  his  priest  than  to  those  of  the  tempter ;  alter  all,  he 
is  conscious  that  he  is  not  quite  forgotten  among  men. 

While,  then,  we  do  not  presume  to  find  any  fault  with 
those  modes  of  doing  good,  which  persons  in  various  circum«* 
stances  and  of  various  personal  inclinations  find  most  con- 
genial to  their  minds,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  suggest  to  those 
who  have  no  such  preferences,  the  paramount  importance  of 
meeting  the  necessities  of  the^  day  in  some  such  ways  as  are 
here  described.  To  every  Catholic  who  has  a  sovereign,  or  a 
twenty-pound  note,  or  a  thousand  pounds,  or  any  sum,  however 
large,  to  bestow,  and  whose  only  wish  is  to  turn  it  to  the  be$§ 
acootmt,  we  would  say,  find  out  some  place  where  it  will  be 
applied  for  the  immediate  supply  of  the  great  want  of  the 
hour.  There  are  many  such  places,  though  they  do  not  make 
so  much  noise  in  the  newspapers,  or  beg  so  importunately  as 
other  spots  with  far  weaker  claims.  We  have  already  men* 
tioned  Mr.  Kyne's  letters  on  behalf  of  the  Catholic  poor^  He* 
is  now  building  a  church  and  schools  in  one  pf  the  most  neces- 
sitous and  crowded  parts  of  London ;  and  he  has  caUed  them, 
very  appropriately  the  church  and  schools  of  the  Holy  Family. 
They  are  rapidly  advancing  to  completion,  and  will  cost  a. sum 
astonishingly  low,  not  much  more  than  2,000^|,so.  that  here*, 
at  any  rate,  there  will  be  no  needless  outlay.  May  we  hope 
that  our  feeble,  words  will  bring  Mr.  Kyne  some  ^Mbstantial 
aid  to  his  laborious  task ;  undertaken,  let  us  add,  in  addition 
to  toils  for  th^  poor  which  would  frighten  men  with  a  less 
undau^ited  and  devoted  spirit !  .  ^ 

But  the  metropolis  and  our  other  huge  cities  axe  not  the- 
only  places  where  such  ^d  is  needed. .  There  are  localities  in 
the  country  which  in  some  respects  it  is  almqst  more  necea* 
sary  to  aid,  because  they  are  less  known;  their  only  Catholic, 
inhabitants  being  a  multitude  of  the  extreme  poor.     We 
name  one  as  an  instancy,  whose  circumstances  have  almost 
accidentally  come  to  our  knQwUdge,-^the  Mission,  of  Wedrr  •. 
nesbury.     This  is  one  of  those  places  where,  the.  sky  of  hea/veii  . 
is  ever  murky  by  day,  an4  black  at  night;  the  earth  b^ow  , 
little  better  than  a  heap  of  ashes,  lightened  night  ^and  df^  \ 
together  with  the  fires  of  never-extinguished  furnaces.     AL 
immense  population,  nearly  ^,000  in  nupaber,  crowds  tjie 
soil ;  nearly  all  are  poor ;  and  of  these,  amongst  Uie.  poorest  of 
the  poor,  tliere  are  not  less  than  SOOO  Catholics,'  chiefly  la- 
bourers from   the  rudest  parts   of  CorinaugKt'.  ^  Effghtten 
months  ago  a  Mission  was  established  among  theni,jto  save 
their  souls  from  the  overpowering  evil  influenees  with  which 
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they  were  surrounded.  Since  that  time  as  many  as  three 
hundred  adult  Irish  have — ^not  returned  to  their  duties,  but 
made  their^r*^  communion ;  and  thirty  English  converts  have 
been  received.  Last  August  nearly  two  hundred  persons  were 
confirmed)  of  whom  one  hundred  and  fifty  were  adult  Irish 
from  Connaught  There  remain  two  hundred  Catholic  adults 
unconfirmedy  the  births  among  the  Catholics  are  about  one 
fer  diem;  while  every  day  more  Irish,  unconfessed,  uncon- 
firmed, and  uncommunicated,  are  crowding  in,  with  English 
poor  applying  for  instruction.  Mr.  Montgomery,  the  priest 
whom  Almighty  God  has  blessed  with  these  results,  has  given 
up  every  thing  of  his  own  towards  thq  establishment  of  the 
Missicm ;  devoting  to  it  the  whole  of  his  private  fortune,  which 
produced  him  80/.  a-year :  in  Ireland  he  has  collected  360/., 
in  England  450/, ;  and  of  those  who  have  thus  helped  him,  hy 
far  the  greatet  number  are  English  and  Irish  priests.  In 
answer  to  an  inquiry  we  lately  made,  he  says :  "  I  have  at 
this  moment  just  one  shilling  and  tenpence  in  my  possession." 
ffe  owes  hundreds  of  pounds,  incurred  under  the  pressure  of 
demands  which  few  or  none  could  have  resisted,  with  all  their 
horror  of 'debt;  but  the  money  was  borrowed  for  the  barest 
necM^aries  of  a  Catholic  Mission.  Of  course,  he  is  fettered 
by  th^  want  of  a  larger  church,  of  a  second  school-room  (into 
which  the  present  chapel  might  be  converted),  and  a  convent 
of  nuns. 

Surely  such  a  work  as  this  needs  no  puflSng,  no  raffles  to 
tempt  those  who  must  be  cheated  into  liberality,  no  dinners, 
at-  which  the  bottle  and  the  subscription-list  go  the  round  of 
the  company  together,  no  fancy-fairs  or  fancy-balls,  at  which 
young  ladies  are  permitted  the  flirtations  which  the  papas  and 
iBHamas would  not  tolerate  any  where  but  at  a  charity  fair  or  a 
chmity  ball.  *  Let  us  trust  that  thi^  bare  statement  of  facts 
will  ptt>eure'from  some  of  those  who  are  intrusted  with  the 
possession  of  large  incomes,  such  ready  contributions  as  will 
not  only  reliete  the  zealous  priest  we  have  spoken  of  from 
the  wearing  preisisure  of  debt,  but  enable  him  to  extend  to 
others  the  blessings  which  God  has  made  him  the  instrument 
of  afeeady  communicating  to  so  many '6f  our 'poor  fellow- 

Cfcttfetfeins.*"*"'    •  •  ■     •  '  '' 

./.     ,     -    M.  :  >    '    .     .'      .       •       '    ;     .  • 

♦  Afl.lSJr.  Mont|omei7[p  najne.ii  pltogeth^r  omitted  from  the  List  of  Clergy, . 
in  one  of  our  veracious  Directories  (the  MetropotUan  and  Prpvinciat),  it  m^ 
be«^^i»«Il*te  $dd-  that  lils  add^esa  is  "  Tlie  Revterend  G^rgef  Montgomery, ^ed. ' 
nc^rynlStaibr^sbire.!!    We  tdlsO'beg^  our  readers'' atitentian  ta  an  appeal  from.  * 
the  J^eV.  M^rs.  Oa^t(^ey  A  Pola^,  which  appears  4moog  our  adviyrti«emeubi„  j 
«nd  w^ich'we  regrel:"reacuecl  us  too  late  fo^  more  than  thi?  brief  notice.     Its 
cl^^  fa^^ei/^i'i  Scfe^d  l^bomm^dfttibn  f  their  itrgtAtf  ti  b^trfeme.- 
,    ::./^  <hiu  ri-j.-n -Lil.ii  ,     •    .  '     .    ■'        •    ■'•     ■•'    '  '         •■•■■'' 
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THE  TURKS  AND  THE  CHRISTIANS  IN  ALBANIA. 

BY  AN  EYE-WITNESS  * 

We  have  lately  returned  from  a  tour  of  some  duration  in 
Albania,  a  province  of  European  Turkey  extending  along  the 
-coast  of  the  Adriatic,  opposite  the  shores  of  southern  Italy, 
from  the  Austrian  province  of  Dalmatia,  and  the  confines  of 
Montenegro,  to  the  borders  of  Greece  below  Corfu, — a  country 
of  which  Gibbon  remarked,  that  "though  within  sight  of  the 
chores  of  Italy,  it  was  less  known  than  the  interior  of  America." 
Its  inhabitants,  lying  between  the  Slaves  and  the  Greeks,  are 
A  distinct  race,  speaking  a  peculiar  language  of  their  own, 
which  the  late  Cardinal  Mezzofanti  pronounced  to  have  no 
Tcsemblance  to  any  other  European  tongue.  Th^  are  cele- 
brated both  for  beauty  of  feature  and  for  picturesqueness  of 
costume  ;  and  in  the  fifteenth  century  won  a  high  renown  for 
'  the  bravery  with  which,  under  their  Castriott  princes,  they  so 
long  resisted  the  whole  strength  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  then 
at  its  zenith.  At  the  present  time  they  make  superior  soldiers, 
and  exhibit  also  a  great  disposition  for  commercial  speculation ; 
in  which  they  embark  with  great  eagerness  whenever  they  can 
procure  a  capital,  however  small, — no  easy  matter  under 
Turkish  rule. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  Albanians  remain  Catholics,  and 
their  country  is  still  divided  into  its  seven  ancient  bishoprics; 
their  spiritual  wants  being  supplied — as  far  as  the  persecuting 
spirit  of  the  Mahometan  government  permits — by  means  of 
missionary  bishops  and  priests,  chiefly  of  the  order  of  St.  Fran- 
cis, sent  by  the  Propaganda,  and  residing  in  the  country  under 
the  protection  of  Austria.  We  say  so  far  as  Turkish  rule 
permits;  for  the  Turk  is  essentially  a  persecutor  of  Christians; 
and  besides  treating  them  as  slaves,  making  them  pay  a  de- 
grading tribute,  not  admitting  their  evidence  in  courts  of 
justice,  &c.,  he  has  hitherto  allowed  no  building  worthy  to  be 
called  a  church  to  be  erected  for  the  purposes  of  Christian 
•worship,  even  in  any  of  the  principal  towns.  At  Antivari, 
a  place  of  some  thousand  inhabitants,  no  Christian  is  allowed 
to  live  within  the  walls ;  and  at  Skutari,  the  residence  of  the 
Pasha,  or  governor  of  the  district,  and  containing  perhaps 

♦  It  is  due  to  the  writer  of  the  following  article  to  state  that  he  is  at  this 

moment,  and  has  been  for  some  time  past,  resident  in  Gonzia;  so  that  any  coin- 

[  cidences  which  may  be  detected  between  his  views  and  those  advocated  in  the 

'  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  TurJcs,  recently  published  by  the  author  of  L^s 

and  Gain,  are  fortuitous,  or  rather  are  the  result  of  original  obtervation,  and  are, 

in  fact,  the  testimony  of  an  independent  witness. 
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.18,000  souls,  the  gfeat  majority  of  whom  are  Christians,  the 
only  place  fot  Christian  worship  is  a  very  small  room,  or  chapel^ 
scarcely  large  enough  to  cover  more  than  the  altar  and  the 
ministering  priest,  within  the  bishop's  own  garden,  wherein 
the  poor  people  assemble  in  large  numbers  on  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing, exposed  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather.  -  The  re- 
maining one^third  of  the  population  are  Mahometans,  at  least 
hj  profession;  with  a  few  Greeks,  however,  chiefly  on  the 
Montenegrine  and  Dalmatian  borders. 

The  country  is  romantically  beautiful,  and  well  merits  to 
be  visited  by  travellers  of  enterprise.  The  highly-coloured 
mountains,  the  extensive  lake  of  Skutari,  studded  with  islets 
ovei:grown  with  wild  fruit-trees,  the  green  cliffs  of  the  sea- 
«oast,  crowned  here  and  there  with  the  ruins  of  an  old  town 
and  its  fortr€fsses,  or  a  strong  convent,  left  just  as  when  they 
were  blown  up  by  the  Turks  400  years  ago,  the  rich  though 
uncultivated  plains  overspread  with  pomegranates,  myrtles, 
and  arbutus,  the  fine  wooded  hills  abounding  in  game,*  the 
melancholy  khan  or  han,  for  the  reception  of  travellers,  on  the 
sea-shore  or  by  the  way-side,  the  ruined  roads  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  the  picturesque  costume  of  the  Albanians  them- 
«elvejB» — ^every  thing  is  calculated  to  excite  interest  and  admi- 
ration. On  the  other  hand,  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  Turkey, 
there  are  no  inns ;  and  the  state  of  the  roads,  wAere  they  exist, 
is,  it  must  be  confessed,  truly  uninviting.  From  the  frontier 
to  Antivari  we  found  our  way  along  narrow  by-paths — such 
:tTack8  as  the  peasantry  must  needs  make  even  in  the  wildest 
countries,  to  go  to  their  fields  and  cottages,  but  here  the  best 
that  are  to  be  met  with, — ^along  the  beds  of  torrents  or  the 
wild  sea-coast ;  not  unfrequently  having  to  wade  through  a 
river-course  up  to  the  horses'  girths,  or  flounder  through  a  sea 
of  mud  in  the  meadows,  nearly  as  deep.  Even  between  Anti- 
vari and  Skutari,  u  e,  from  what  should  be  the  sea-port  to  a 
kind  of  metropolis  of  many  thousand  inhabitants,  more  or  less 
engaged  in  habits  of  commerce,  the  rough  and  narrow  pave, 
which  might  have  been  made  in  the  days  of  Skanderbeg,  is 
•  only  just  passable  on  horseback,  and  scarcely  that  without 
•frequently  dismounting.  Sometimes  it  is  broken  up  and  swept 
-away  for  many  hundred  yards  together ; .  sometimes  it  is  over- 
grown with  trees  of  considerable  antiquity;  and  over  the 
steeper  hills  it  often  changes  into  a  rough  flight  of  steps — a 
striking  contrast  to  the  well-repaired  military  roads  of  the 
Austrian  province  of  Dalmatia ;  which  country,  nevertheless, 
in  the  general  state .  of  its  improvement,  would  be  considered 
sufficiently  behind  most  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  truth 
*  The  pheasaat  is  found  wild  in  the  soathern  parts  of  Albania. 
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is,  tbe  Turks  never  repait  anything ;  and  their  government  is, 
in  this  respect  as  in  others,  a  ruinous  isyst^m  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  country.  In  their  towns  even  the  old  fortifications, 
raised  perhaps  by  the  Venetians  and  Castriotts,  remain  just 
as  they  were,  notwithstanding  the  many  periods  during  their 
occupation  wlien  they  have  had  occasion  to  apprehend  the 
assault  of  enemies.  A  few  dismounted  fcannon  lie  about  the 
dingy  battlements;  and  here  and  there  may  be  seen  some  rag- 
ged sentinels,  with  a  motley  attempt  at  European  uniform. 
The  generality  of  the  soldiers  are  dressed  in  national  costume, 
which  implies,  at  least,  a  sufficient  abundance  of  arms,  though 
of  a  quaint  fashion  little  suited  to  modern  warfare ;  for  the 
national  costume  of  Albania  is  no  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  viz.  that  it  is  according  to  the  fashions  of  ages  long 
since  past.  Indeed,  the  way  in  which  in  Albania  every  thing 
remains  to-day  as  it  was  centuries  ago,  is  most  striking  i  at 
Antivari,  not  only  are  there  the  old  Venetian  fortifications, 
but  we  were  assured  by  others  who  knew  it  well  (for  to  enter 
ourselves,  even  the  bey  in  command,  or  local  governor,  couM 
give  no  permission,  no  Christian  being  Allowed  to  pass  the 
gates)  that  the  streets,  the  churches  turned  into  mosques,  re- 
main the  same,  and  the  very  names  of  the  families  are  Vene- 
tian, their  unhappy  ancestors  having  become  renegades  at  thre 
time  of  the  Turkish  conquest,  to  escape  expulsion  or  perhaps 
death.  It  is  said  that  if  the  Turkish  authorities  ar6  asked 
why  they  never  repair^  they  answer,  *'  To  what  purpose?  we 
are  strangers ;  we  come  fVom  afar,  and  we  are  here  to^iay^; 
but  who  knows  if  we  shall  be  here  to-^morrow  ?" 

The  moral  state  of  the  country  is  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  condition  of  its  buildings  and  its  roads.  The  traveller 
who  is  recommended  to  the  Turkish  authorities  has  indeed 
nothing  to  fear  from  brigandage.  Amongst  the  native  inhabi- 
tants there  used  to  be  plenty  of  it  in  the  neighbourhoilKi  k>f 
the  Monten^rines  before  the  spring  of  1853;  but  since  then, 
and  the  change  of  government  in  that  principality  from  ft 
Vladika  to  a  prince  recognised  by  Austria  and  Russia,  this 
has  been  put  a  stop  to ;  though  English  travellers  were  gene- 
rally respected  even  at  the  worst  of  times,  whether  in  Albania 
or  Montenegro  itself.  The  more  southern  parts  of  the  cotm- 
try,  however,  bear  a  worse  character.  But  it  is  amongst 
tbe  natives  themselves  that  we  must  look  for  exhibltiohs  of 
violence.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  Albanians 
wear  arms  as  a  part  of  their  national  costume ;  and  they  ar6 
by  no  means  worn  merely  for  ornament.  One  day,  whibt  we 
were  sitting,  about  mid-day,  in  a  rude  sort  of  cook's-shop  in 
the  bazaar  of  Skutari,  where^  towards  the  usual  dinner-hour, 
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a  few  fried  fish  and  some  brandy  were  ta  be  procured,  an 
officer  came  from  tlie  bey  of  the  market-place  to  arrest  a 
shopkeeper  bard  by  for  assaulting  a  boy  who  had  been  selling 
oranges  near  his  booth,  to  the  injury,  as  the  owner  of  the 
booth  considered,  of  his  own  business.  The  officer,  who  was 
unattended,  desired  the  man  to  follow  him  before  the  bey ; 
whereupon  the  shopkeeper  coolly  drew  out  one  of  his  pistols, 
and  challenged  the  officer,  if  he  wished  to  take  him,  to  come 
and  fight  in  the  open  fields  hard  by;  whither  he  immediately 
betook  himself,  leaving  the  offended  dignitary  to  return  and 
report  progress  to  the  bey ! 

In  fact,  for  the  poor  there  is  literally  no  justice ;  it  is  all 
bought  and  sold*  The  pashas  and  beys  pay  high  prices  for 
their  respective  governments,  receiving  no  pay  themselves  ex- 
cept what  they  get  from  the  people;  from  whom,  there fore^ 
they  exact  the  most  they  can  in  the  way  of  bribes  and  similar 
impositions,  in  order,  first  to  indemnify,  and  then,  to  enrich 
themselves*  A  governor  of  Antivari,  for  instance,  who  had 
been  twice  deposed  by  means  of  certain  influences  tit  Constan- 
tinople, told  a  friend  of  ours  that  it » cost  him  the  equivalent 
of  J,20QZ,  ^terliii^  toget  himself  reinstated.  It  is  no  wonder 
then  that  all  justice  comes  to  be  venal,  or  at  least  is  made  as  far^ 
as  possibly  a  meai^  of  gain.  Is  a  murder  committed  ?— and 
tljiere.  are  plisnty — the  bey's  officers  go  and  seize  the  mur^ 
derer's  moveable,  jMX)perty,  which  is  confiscated  to  their  master ;. 
and  making  a  bonfire  of  his  bouse,  they  leave  the  culprit  to 
escape  into  the  woods,  or  wherever  he  pleases. 

In  default  of  law  and  its  due  administeation,  the  shocking 
practice  of  reveqge  is  not  unnaturally  regarded  as  a  duty ;  even 
^mcmgsjt  the  iChristian  inhabitants  this  spirit  is  far  from  being 
fXtiucf.  -  The  la«t  worda  uttered  by  a  dying  Albanian  to  1^« 
&afn^  n^^t  pf  kin,  are  comriionly  **  Vendicate  me;'  and  thei 
Wsunctioii  i^  wly  too  faithfully  <rf)esyed  by  the  descendant,  aa» 
sooi^ ,  as  he  finds  an,  opportunity  of  killing  any  membei:  tt  the 
£iinJly.wbo  did  the  injury;  and  then ^^^^  in  their  turn  feel 
bound  by  tte  game  savage  antichristian  custom.  It  is  perhaps 
only  what  must  be  expected  amongst  a  brave,  energetic  people* 
vi^h,a?ms  in  their  hands,  subjected  for  ages. to  asemi-barha- 
ri^  i;ule  \  with  nq  education,  no  schobls,  3:10  churches,  anid  \^ 
sorl^pf  effectual  administration  of  public  justice. 

3^11  who ^rqfess, themselves  Christians  are,  of  course^  re^i 
qjuir^^  ta  pay  tribute ;  wliichj  however  small  the  nofminal  sum, 
i^je^/sf^ough,  with  other  inflictions  and  in  so  poor  a  country^ 
W/^ep0i^/;iujinbers(to  feign. themselves  Mahomjetans  in  order  td 
efc^pe  it,  ^.In  ^n  instance  whi^  ^hall  be  presently  mentjonedv 
tl^i^jnua  ^iQoi;i^tQ4  aQpuA%;tQ»^5,pksti;e9i  ikol^more  than  siic 
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shillings  of  our  mon^y ;  nevertheless  this  sutn  1<  a  very  Ueanrjr 
burden  to  a  peasantry  who  have  literally  no  money  and  no^ 
means  of  procuring  any.  The  Turks  are  also  active  prose- 
ly  tisers,  and  extremely  liberal  in  their  pn)i»ises  of  good  things, 
both  here  and  hereafter,  to  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  tho 
country,  if  they  only  will  embrace  Islamism ;  but  no  sooner 
have  they  succeeded  in  persuading  them  really  to  abjure^ 
Christ,  than  they  leave  them  in  the  same  state  of  poverty  that 
they  were  iii  before.  Yet  the  poverty  of  the  country  cannot 
justly  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  industry,  certainly  not  to 
the  want  of  an  enterprising  spirit  amongst  the  Christian  popu« 
lation ;  for  many  of  them  go  even  as  far  as  from  the  neighbour-* 
hood  of  Antivari  and  other  distant  towns  to  Constantinople,  itt 
search  of  service  in  that  great  mart  of  commerce ;  and  if  they 
are  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  it,  they  sometimes  return  home, 
after  many  years  with  their  little  savings,  hoping  to  enjoy 
themselves  in  their  native  country. 

But  nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  the  state  of  the  country, 
and  the  slavery  of  the  Christians  to  their  Mahometan  lords, 
than  the  ti*eatment  of  their  women.  Every  one  knows  that 
the  tendency  of  the  Mahometan  law  in  this  respect  is  just  the 
reverse  of  the  Christian;  that  while  the  latter  elevates-4;he 
weaker  sex,  giving  them  equal  privileges,  and  making  them  the 
intellectual  companions  of  their  male  relatives,  the  fonner  de- 
grades them  to  the  condition  of  slaves.  Now,  in  Albania  yoa 
never  see  a  woman  in  the  company  of  men ;  and  when  you 
meet  them  alone,  on  the  road  or  in  the  field,  you  will  observe— 
for  the  poorer  women  are  not  veiled — that  they  bear  the  im- 
press of  their  degradation  on  their  very  foreheads.  They  never 
raise  their  eyes  from  the  ground,  but,  even  when  spoken  to,  re- 
ply with  a  sullen,  downcast,  and  half-averted  face.  Med  danno 
gli  occhj,  said  our  guide  who  spoke  Italian,  as  we  passed  one, 
of  whom  we  had  had  occasion  to  inquire  the  way.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  in  Albania  there  is  but  little  polygamy  amongst 
the  Turkish  inhabitants.  Whether  their  poverty  be  the  cause, 
or  whatever  else,  so  it  is.  They  make  up  for  it,  however,  in 
two  ways.  First,  by  divorces.  In  the  marriage-contract,  the 
more  wealthy  Turk  is  careful  to  specify  the  share  which  he  is 
to  refund  of  the  marriage-portion  in  case  he  sends  away  his 
wife ;  which  he  never  fails  to  do  for  very  trifling  faults,  and 
often  for  none  at  all.  When  we  were  in  the  country,  an  in- 
stance of  this  had  recently  occurred  in  the  case  of  a  bey  of 
one  of  the  second-rate  towns,  conspicuous  for  his  aflability  and 
friendliness  to  strangers.  He  had  been  married  some  nine  or 
ten  years  to  his  wife,  who  was  the  mother  of  his  eldest  son,  a 
fine  boy,  of  whom  he  appeared  to  be  both  proud  and  fond. 
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Ooe  day  he  sent  the  mother  a  bill  of  divorce  witliout  even'  the 
shadow  of  a  pretext.     The  lady  happened  to  be  acquainted'^ 
with  the  wife  of  the  neighbouring  Austrian  consul,  who  had 
long  resided  there,  and  for  whom,  as  a  person  of  much  merit,  * 
the  bey  used  to  express  great  esteem*     His  divorced  wife, 
therefore^  had  recourse  to  this  friend  in  her   distress,   and 
begged  her  to  intercede  with  her  husband.     She  did  so  ;  but 
tbe  answer  she  received  from  the  barbarian  was  characteristic: 
"-  To  please  you,  madam,"  he  said,  "  I  will  take  another  wife ; 
but  nothing  shall  ever  induce  me  to  have  her  again."     Indeed, . 
when  the  charms  of  personal  beauty  are  passed  away,  what 
bond  of  union  remains  ?     The  women  have  no  pursuits  in  com- 
mon with  their  husbands,  and  are  quite  without  education. 
Even  the  Turkish  gentleman  of  rank  can  often  scarcely  read 
or  write ;  and  a  Turkish  lady  despises  all  those  graceful  occu-  . 
pations  which  we  regard  as  well  nigh  essential  to  the  sex. 

The  second  means  adopted  by  the  Turks  of  Albania  in 
order  to  mitigate  the  inconveniences  of  monogamy,  is  the  prac-  . 
tice  of  concubinage.  Too  often,  it  is  to  be  feared,  Christian 
fathers  are  (we  may  say)  compelled  to  give  up  their  daughters 
for  this  purpose  ;*  and,  what  is  yet  more  horrible,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  expense  and  trouble  of  bringing  up  the  children,  the 
fruits  of  this  illicit  intercourse,  they  are  commonly  destroyed, 
before  or  after  birth,  and  buried  secretly  for  fear  of  the  '^re- 
venge." We  were  assured  by  a  missionary  living  in  Albania, 
that  to  drown  these  unfortunate  infants  (of  course,  un baptised) 
is  a  common  practice,  instances  of  which  had  often  come  to  his 
own  knowledge;  and  that,  where  other  means  have  not  been  at 
hand,  the  Turkiah  father  has  himself  killed  his  own  child  in  the 
presence,  and  torn  from  the  bosom  of,  the  wretched  mother ! 
Nevertheless,  there  is  no*redress  for  these  crying  evils.  The 
judge  is  venal, — perhaps  is  himself  the  offender.  The  rajah 
or  Christian  subject  of  the  sultan  is  a  slavcj  and  cannot  help  ; 
himself;  his  oath  is  of  no  avail.  A  poor  man  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  missionary  just  mentioned,  was  obliged  to  give 
up  his  ox  to  the  bey,  merely  because  the  bey  had  taken  a  fancy 
to  it.  Had  he  refused,  he  would  have  been  cast  into  prison, 
.  — SL  dungeon  below  the  bey's  own  house,  so  foul,  that  another 
Christian  who  had  been  confined  there  for  arrears  of  tribute 
which  he  was  utterly  unable  to  pay,  declared  that  he  could 
scarcely  drink  the  coffee  which  they  brought  to  him,  before  the 
rats  and  mice,  which  "  leaped  on  him  from  the  walls  and  ceil- 
ing," dashed  it  from  his  very  hands, 

*  Cases  of  this  sort  in  Bosnia  have  been  constantly  reported  by  the  corres- 
pondents of  the  South  Austrian  press,  and  they  are  generally  belitfved  to  be 
geoiiinQ. 
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As  regards  converts  to  Christiamty^  it  is  well,  knawntbat 
their  lives  are  forfeited;  and  if  they  are  not  always  actually 
beheaded  (as  was  the  case  at  Adrianpple,  lately  menticMied  in 
the  papers),  their  escape  is  an  irregularity,  and  irontrary  to  the 
Turkish  law.     We  will  mention,  in  illustration  of  this  state- 
nijent,  the  history  of  two  Albanians  who  were  regarded  in  this 
light  at  Skutari.     The  history  was  told  us  by  the  English  a^^ 
sul,  in  the  presence  of  the  Catholic  bishop,  and  was  afterwards 
confirmed  by  the  Austrian  consul.    First,  however^  it  is  neces- 
sary to  explain,  that  owing  to  the  pressure  of  heavy  exactions 
on  the  poverty  of  the  Albanians,  there  are  at  the  present  day, 
as  there  have  always  been,  a  number  of  "  occult  Christians," 
as  they  are  called,— i.  e.  individuals  or  families  who  secretly 
believe  the  Christian  faith,  and  procure  the  sacrament  of  bap^ 
tism  for  their  children ;  but  who  in  public  wear  the  dress,  and 
observe  many  of  the  practices,  of  the  followers  of  Mahomet* 
Some  of  these  families  are  said  to  have  continued  this  disguise 
ever  since  the  days  of  Skanderbeg^     It  was  to  a  family  of  this 
kind  that  the  hero  of  our  narrative  belonged, — apeasantname4 
George  Craini,  of  the  diocese  of  Zadrima,  and  his  niece  Aii- 
tonia  Craini,  an  orphan,  whom  he  had  brought  up  as  his  own 
daughter.     At  the  time  we  speak  of,  she  was  about  eighteeii 
years  old,  and  engaged  to  be  married  to  one  of  the  Hiriditi* 
These  Miriditi  also,  occupy  a  peculiar  position  in  the  province* 
Albania  has  never  been  thoroughly .  subdued  by  the  Turks^ 
but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Montenegrin!  which  came  before-  the 
public  a  year  or  two  ago,  there  are  tribes  amongst  them,  dwell- 
ing in  parts  more  or  less  difficult  of  access,  and  enjoying  ^here*« 
fore  a  certain  degree  of  freedom*    Of  this  number  are  the 
Miriditi,  a  Christian  tribe  inhabiting  the  neighbourhood  of 
Alessio,  and  living  under  their  own  chieftain.     Tliey  pay  tri- 
bute collectively,  but  admit  no  Mahometan  authority  resident 
amongst  them. 

Some  ten  or  twelve  years  before  the  circumstances  we  are 
going  to  relate  (while  Antonia,  therefore,  was  still  a  child), 
George  Craini,  then  living  in  the  pashalik  of  Skutari,  waa 
persuaded  by  the  bishop  to  profess  himself  and  his  niece  Chris** 
tians,  because  occult  Christianity  is,  of  conrse,  contrary  to 
Catholic  morality.  To  escape  the  severity  of  the  law  against 
converts  (in  which  light  he  would  necessarily  be  regarded  by 
the  Turks),  he  not  only  paid  the  usual. annual  tribute  of 
thirty-five  piastres,  but  also,  through  the  aid  of  the.  bishop, 
he  made  gifts,  as  hush-money,  to  the  amount  of  500  piastres. 
This  hush-money  went  directly  to  Kiaja  Bey  ]W(ustapha,,  the 
pasha's  lieutenant,  not  without  the  connivance  and  participa^ 
tion  of  the  pasha  himself.    Matters  went  on  very  quietly  till 
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some  trine  totrard^  the  eiid  oFl851',  Wheii  these  fdcts  bame  to 
the  knowledge  of  certain  of  the  princtpdl  Turks  of  Skutari, 
who  were  also  zealous  Mahometans.  These  persons  repre- 
sented it  to  Osman  Pasha,  and  threatened,  unless  he  carried 
out  the  law  of  the  Koran  against  the  Crainis,  to  publish  it, 
and  disgrace  his  government.  Upon  this,  Osman  Pasha,  to 
save  his  lieutenant  and  his  own  credit,  seized  both  uncle  and 
niece ;  and  on  their  refusal  to  abjure  Christianity,  he  put  them 
in  irons  and  under  confinement.  Greorge  Craini  was  thrown 
into  the  prisons  of  the  castle ;  Ahtonia  was  given  to  the  zin- 
gari,  ot  gip^sies,  to  whose  charge  it  is  usual  at  Skutari  to  com- 
mit female  prisoners.  The  uncle  remained  in  confinement 
about  three  months,  during  which  time  he  was  tortured,— 
that  is,  he  was  scourged  'and  put  in  the  tumbuk,  a  wooden 
machine,  in  which  the  sufferer  is  fastened  down  by  the  extre- 
mities, neck,  arms,  and  ankles,  and  a  weight  placed  on  his 
chest  to  impede  respiration.  Under  these  trials  the  man's 
courage  failed,  and  he  again  ostensibly  abjured  the  faith,  and 
pretended  to  be  a  Mahometan ;  but  his  sincerity  being  sus- 
pected, he  was  sent  into  exile  to  Lessandrovo,  an  island  in  the 
lake  of  Skutari  near  the  Montenegrine  border,  on^  which  there 
is  a  fortress.  Here,  having  seized  one  day  the  arms  of  a  guard 
and  an  6mpty  boat,  he  escaped  into  Montenegro,  and  was  thus 
enabled  to  reach  Cattaro,  whence  he  was  ultimately  passed  on 
to  the  territory  of  the  Miriditi,  where  he  remained  in  safety. 

In  the  meanwhile  Antonia  was  kept  in  irons  at  Skutari ; 
and  failing  in  an  attempt  to  escape  through  the  means  provided 
by  her  friends,  she  remained  fourteen  months  in  gaol.  Dur- 
ing this  time  she  was  subjected  to  repeated  examinations  antj 
solicitations  to  renounce  Christianity,  especially  in  the  harem, 
and  before  thte  wife  of  Osman  Pasha;  where  all  means  were  had 
recourse  to,  short  of  actual  bodily  torture,  which  in  her  case 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  applied.  She  was,  however, 
repeatedly  threatened  both  with  torture  and  with  death  itself 
if  she  continued  obstinate,  and  the  instruments  of  execution 
were  displayed  before  her.  However,  she  continued  firm  to 
the  end ;  and  at  length,  at  the  intercession  of  the  seraskier 
(Omer  Pasha)  oil  his  return  from  Montenegro  in  the  spring  of 
18d3,  she  was  deliveried  up  to  the  captain  of  the  Miriditi,  and 
restored  to  'het  uncle.  During  her  captivity,  the  Christians 
of  most  influence  at  Skutari  tried  every  means  to  procure  her 
liberation,  on  the  plea  that  she  at  least  had  always^  even  from 
childhood,  been  an  avowed  Christian.  The  bishop  petitioned 
the  pastia ;  the  consuls  memorialised  him,  and  made  notes  of 
the  transaction  to  their  respective  ministers  at  Coni^tantinople ; 
but  in'vaitt. '  The  pasha  put  thdtn  off  with  promises  from  day 
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td  ity  and  from  week  to  weiek;*  but  Bo<>hiiig!  w»$'  doqi^  .ip^l 
the  rettirn  of  Omer  Pasha,  as  abore  reUitQcL 

This  case,  which  may  be  relied  on  as  a«thentic>  is  partku- 
larly  interesting,  not  only  as  throwing  ligbt  on  the  st^te  qf 
Albania,  but  also  of  the  other  Turkish  proviocea ;  lEoir  dimilar 
histories  are  rife  in  Bosnia  and  other  parts  of  Turkey,  wtiet^ 
thiere  are  not  the  same  means  of  verifying  the  &cts.  Indeed, 
Bosnia  is  in  a  yet  mote  barbarous  state  than  Albania ;  aod  if 
such  things  aa  these  could  happen  in  a  town  where  there  are 
resident  (besides  a  Catholic  bishop)  two  vice-consuls,— recently 
increased  to  three  by  the  accession  of  another  in  bejialf  of 
France, — ^what  must  it  be  for  Christians  in  more  remote  places, 
hx  from  all  such  hopes  of  protection !  There  is,  in,  truth,  a 
hatred  on  the  part  of  Turks  as  such,  to  Christians  as  3Ucb»of 
which  in  England  there  is  but  a  very  imperfect  apprehension, 
but  of  which  in  Albania  we  received  many  proofs,  not  only 
from  natives,  but  also  from,  foreign  Christians,  merchants, 
missionaries,  and  consuls,  who  have  been  many  years  settled 
in  the  country.  For  instance, an  Albanian  gentleman,  a  Tries- 
tine  merchant,  named  Salvare,  who  was  residing  with  his  fa- 
mily at  Durazzo  his  native  place,  was  shot  about  a  year  ago 
as  he  was  going  to  hear  Mass  on  Sunday.  The  Turk  to^ 
deliberate  aim  at  him,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot«  The  mur- 
derer escaped,  as  usual,  and  got  off  by  ship  to  ]^ypt ;  never- 
theless, the  family  of  his  victim  knew  him  well ;  and  we  were 
assured  by  one  of  themselves  that  the  only  conceivable  motive 
for  the  deed  was  a  &iLatical  hatred  of  Christianity. 

What  we  have  said  may  suffice  to  give  some  faint  idea  of 
the  wretched  state  of  a  Mahometan  province.  After  400 
years  the  national  character  of  the  Turk  is  unchanged ;  he  is 
still  what  he  was,  "  proud,  lazy,  insolent,  false,  and  fanatical ; 
the  greatest  enemy  Christianity  and  civilisation  ever  had.**  If 
there  appears  to  be  in  modern  days  any  mitigation  of  this  hos- 
tility, any  infusion  of  a  more  liberal  spirit,  any  tendency  to 
improvement,  it  is  because  the  spirit  of  Islamism,  which  ani- 
mated their  conquests  and  has  hitherto  sustained  their  em- 
f)ire,  is  well  nigh  extinguished.  But  as  long  as  tliat  empire 
asts  on  its  present  basis,  as  long  as  that  spirit  survives,  so 
long  will  it  evidence  its  presence  in  cruelty  and  licentiausness, 
in  persecution  and  barbarism.  It  is  to  no  purpose  to  remind 
us  of  the  great  steps  Tmrkey  has  made  during  late  years  in 
civilisation ;  or  that  certain  generally  well-informed  travellers 
return  to  England  charmed  with  Turkish  good  manners,  and 
the  respect  they  have  met  with  as  strangers,  and  the  freedom 
they  have  seen  under  the  Mahometan  system,  from  certiMn 
glaring  iniquities  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  great  cities  of 
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^E/iAop^  eMoA  hf  oMirtosy  Cbri^ftiaD*  A  few  Turks  of  in- 
fluency,  distingukJied  by  their  wealth  ^nd  talents  and  po- 
sition (it  may  be^  renegade  Christians)^  ministers  of  state  per- 
'haps>  or  generals,  mea.wbo  hare  trarelled  «nd  seen  the  world, 
ate,  in  faet,  disbelievers  ia  the  Koran;  and,  caring  very  little 
for  any  religion  at  all,  simply  aim  at  hsaking  their  country 
what  mey  hove  leanit  to  admire  elsewhere  in  respect  of  civi« 
lisatton.  But  the  common  Tark  remains  the  same.  His  laws 
and  his  ideas  of  government  are  founded  on  the  Koran;  and 
they  will  be  altered  when  the  Koran  is  abolished,  and  not 
sooner*  The  very  name  of  Turk  is  no  longer  a  distinction  of 
rtfce,*  it  is  applied,  in  these  provinces  at  least,  to  express  a 
{MfofessoT  of  tiie  Mahometan  religion ;  for,  in  fact,  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  are  so. called. are  sprung  from  Christian 
families;  e*g,  the  inhabitants  of  Antivari,  as  we  have  said, 
b^r  Venetian  names.  Osman  Pasha,  the  governor  of  Skutari, 
ia  sprung  from  one  of  the  oldest  Bosnian  families.  George 
Castriott  himself  was  carried  to  Constantinople,  and  educated 
as  a  Turk  in  the  religion  of  the  false  Prophet;  and  his  de- 
scendants might  have  become  a  thoroughly  Turkish  family,  had 
he  not  made  his  escape,  as  liis  history  duly  records.  In  a 
word,  whatever  .may  be  the  origin  of  the  name,  it  is  the  spirit 
of  the  Mahometan  religion  which  now-a*days  makes  a  Turk. 
The  principle  of  a  Turkish  government,  therefore,  will  always 
be  the  sam^,  so  long  as  the  government  continues;  as  hostile 
to  Christianity,  and  as  adverse  to  social  improvement,  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  as  it  was  in  the  fifteenth ;  and,  in  truth, 
incapable  of  change ;  for  if  it  could  change,  it  would  cease  to 
be  Turkish ;  that  term,  whatever  it  once  was,  is  now  no  longer, 
'  like  Saxon,  or  German,  or  Celt,  the  emblem  of  a  race,  for 
whose  improvement  we  may  hope,  and  whose  genius  may  be 
cultivated,  but  it  is  the  badge  of  a  religious  persuasion. 

That  the  religion  to  which  it  belongs  is  not  without  its 
portion  of  truth,  or  the  system  by  which  it  has  prevailed  over 
so  large  a  part  of  the  earth's  surface  without  its  degree  of  civi- 
lisation, will  not  be  questioned  by  any  one  who  knows  aught 
of  the  history  of  Mahometanism,  or  who  lias  been  ever  so 
little  amongst  the  Turks.  What  traveller  has  failed  to  be 
struck  with  the  grave  politeness  of  their  manners,  the  sobriety 
and  decorum  of  their  habits,  the  good  breeding  of  their  upper 
classes  in  society,  the  good  faith  of  the  poorer  classes  in  per- 
forming their  contracts  ?  Were  he  pasha,  or  aga,  or  bey, — 
wherever  we  came,  we  were  received  with  the  same  courteous 
attention.  Our  host  made  us  sit  beside  him,  he  ordered  us 
«offee,  he  presented  us  with  the  usual  pipe;  if  be  were  poor, 
-and  had  no  second  to  offer,  it  was  bis  own  pipe ;  he  asked  us 
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kindly  our  business  and  the  abject  of  otir  journey,  and  riwa 
set^bout  to  fgrwaxd  our  wishes^  Tbe  traveller  has  lao.needt 
to  fear  the  least  rudeness  (how  diflPerent  frona  th^  Slave-Greeka 
and  Montenegrines,  although  neither  are  the  latter  wanting  ia 
substantial  kindness  and  hospitality)  \  no  mistakes  in  speaking' 
a  new  language^  no  striking  difference  of  manp0i;s  or  sir^ula^ 
rlty  (in  their  eye?s)  of  English  costume^  will  induce  the  host  or 
his  uncouth-looking  attendants,  so  far  to.  forget  tl^emaelires  ai^ 
even  to  smile  at  the  newrcomer.  Their  demeanourtisniatked 
throughout  by  a  respectful  gravity  and  friendliness  towal^d^ 
their  guests^  These  may  be  small  things  in  themflelves,  yet 
surely  they  beax  witness  to  the,  presence  of  a  system  remaik- 
ably  corrective  of  the  roughnesses  of  human  nature  in  its  ori*i 
ginal  unameliorated  state.  Still  more  striking  is  the  quiet, 
orderly  state  of  a  Turkish  town  at  night.  No  hau^t$  of  ill-^ 
fame  contaminate  its  precincts;  no  soundsof  drunken  ceVelr^f 
disturb  the  streets;  no  tbeatre3  for  e;£citiug. and  dangerous 
^jpectacles ;  no  doubtful  representations  lead  astray  their  youtk 
either  in  politics  or  morals.  After  nightfall  the-  streets  are 
empty;  eaclx  family  ha?  retired  tq  its  own,  abode;  and  if  any 
one  appears  in  the  public  ways,  it  is  a  solitary  persjon.  witbi  m 
light,  perhaps  going  to  .seek  the  doctor,  or<  on.  some  other 
errand  of  necessity  and  charity.  ,A  ssG^enwa 'i^tilM?^  peogns^ 
which  is.broken  only  by  the  guard. goipg  rouad  to ^ee  that  all 
is  safe,  and  to  remove,  if , haply  they  shpuld  feU  iit wioh^suel*,* 
any  disorderly  person,  or  even  the  idle  wanderer. v^o.venturest 
to  roam  abroad  at  isuch^  an  hour  without  41)  ostensible  <objeol# 
Again,  it  is  impossible  to  travel  in  Turkey  without  being  re** 
mmded  of  the  religion  of  its  inliabitants.^  The  first*  bridge 
you  cross,  after  you  have  passed;  the  frontier, ♦  wiU  have  ilsr 
Arabic  inscription,  signifying  tlmt  some^on^t  built  it  as.  a  wtork 
of  benevolence,  and  for  the  good;  of  his.  spuli  You  will  wot 
re^ch  a  single  city  without  passing  thvgugh  its  burial-ground, 
the  stones  marking  distinctly  whether  there  is  laid  beneatli 
them  a  man  or  a  woman,  a  priest  or  a  layman  ;  together  with  a 
verse  from  the  Koran,  or  some  appropriate  inscription.  Three 
times  a  day,  at  sunrise,  at  noon,  and  at  sunset,  the  Muezzin,  a 
kind  of  priest,  appears  on  the  lofty .  gallery  of  the  minaret  to 
make  his  accustomed  dettmr,"and  ttter  his  monotonous  and 
melancholy  call  to  pray^. 

In  a  word,  there  is  vi^ith  the  Turks  both  a  certain  amount 
of  religion^  and  a  cextain.  degree  of  ^ilisatton^  Btit,  unhap^ 
pily,  th^t  xeligion  is  gjjounded  on  ptincipks  diametricttlly  op- 
posed to  the  priniciplest  ofilChiistiaiiity^^and  ahimaied  %  a 
spirit  bitterly,  hostile  to  it.  And  no  wonder;  fsinice,  had  tU^ 
(jospel  of  Christ  never  been  preached,  the  Koran- eouldne^er 
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havfe  been  kiv^ted;  Imd  Christramty  not  gone  befone,  Maho- 
iteettfuisni  GOuM  iieter  hfeVe  followed,  bcctipying  the  positioii 
kbad  don^  in  hfetoty.  It  has'  not  this  nature  of  a  new  fake 
*rfr|3^ni  sto  ttnieh  as  6f  a  heresy.  It  does  hot  abolish  Holy 
Scripture,  bat  supersedes  it  by  means  of  its  own  false  inter- 
pretation, and  it^  pretended  **  appendix"  of  Revelation;  and 
tfeei-efore^  like  all  heresies,  it  Will  be  to  the  end  what  it  w^is 
fc*om  tlie  first,  the  fierce  relentless  enemy  of  the  Church.  And 
saafeo  of  their  cmlisatJon^  it  extends  only  to  a  certain  point, 
and  there  it  stops;  and  all  further  improvement  is  forbidden. 
It  admitfe  <^f  no  spirit  of  progress.  Whatever  appearances  of 
change  in  this  "respect  we  may  hav6  heard  of  in  latter  years, 
ebnie  frofti  witfeoat,— ^hey  ai*e  no  spontaneous  growth  from 
Withip.  They  remain  as  foreign  excrescences,  which  have 
come  from  accidental  sources ;  and  the  Yery  fact  of  their  intro- 
djuction  shows  the  weakness  of  the  old  state  of  things ;  which, 
having  had  il=s  day,  is  now  ready  to  pass  away.  This  is  the 
reason  why  one  heats  Turkey  spoken  of  on  all  sides  and  so 
fi'equently  as  a  corpse ;  it  is  it,  corpse,  or  nearly  one,  because 
its  animating  spirit  is  dead,  or  dying.  The  whole  fabric  is  tot- 
tering and  ready  to  fall.  Its  days  are  numbered.  This  at 
least  as  the  common  testimony  of  all  who  have  had  the  best 
oppdrtunities  of  knowing  intimately  its  real  state.  The  re- 
femlGd'embers  of  it^  old  fanaticism,— evinced  in  the  pe^^ecu- 
mn  of  Christians  in  this  remote  province,  or  an  attempt  at  a 
popular  outbretik  in  that, — ^do  but  serve  to  excite  its  enemies, 
and  r^dei^  its  destruction  more  sure.  Whether  it  be  sustained 
yet  a  little  While^  at  its  last  gasp,  by  the  jealousy  of  the  great 
Western  nations,  tiil  at  length  it  dies  a  natural  death;  or 
irfiether  as  it  came  with  the  sword,  so  it  perish  with  the 
sword,  and  die  in  the  throes  of  mortal  conflict,  thus  much  ap- 
pe»rs  td  tis  to  be  cer^aini  that  this  great,  persecuting,  anti- 
chmtian  power  will  very  soon,  as  far  as  regards  Europe,  be 
BUftibered  with  the  things  that  have  been  and  are  not. 


MISS  STKICKLAND'S  LIFE  OF.  MAEt  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS. 

Lives  of  the.  Queens  of  Scotland;  and  Enfflish  Princesses  con-- 
nected  wi4h  the  Ro^al  Succession  0/  Or  eat  Britain,  VoL  IV. 
By  Miss  Agnes  Strickland.     Blackwood  and  Sons. 

The  life  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  has  formed  tlie  subject  of 
SGtafiny  works  already,  that  it  might  almost  seem  as  if  there 
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were  no  room  for  any  other.  The  diligeHtTesearfches  ^flfias 
Strickland,  however,  suffice  to  show  that  much  yet  fecoaifis  U> 
he  gathered  from  the  inedited  State  Papers^  «id  oA^;  J4As.  of 
the  period,  to  throw  ligiit  upon  the  troubled  ei7e»t9  titAi^ 
tragical  history.  The  present  Tolume  contains  nuliip  bi^% 
important  particulars  which  iiave  been  thus  irescited^  frpQi 
obKvioD,  and  which  often  serve  to  correct  the  erforfr  or;i»iilfi|l 
falsehoods  of  earlier  biographers.  It  would  be  but  a.teiliofis 
task  to  enumerate  the  several  instances  in  whidh  ahe^  h«s  ti^ 
umphantly  exposed  and  refuted  the  misr^presentalikins  4f 
Knox,  Buchanan,  and  Spottiswoode,  among  andentwrilepv, 
or  of  Mignet  atid  Dargaiad  among  nen  of  auar>  oiw<n  day:  hv 
evidence,  however,  being  in  aknost  all  cases  idearived  ixm 
official  and  authoritative  documents,  we  think  no^iUnprejikdkGd 
person  can  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  supcrifur  tnfttkCuloess  ^f 
her  narrative. 

There  is  one  point,  indeed,  in  wjiich  it  is  still,  to  our  eyjes 
deficient;  and  that  is^  in  the  portraiture  of  Mary's  interior  Juie 
«s  a  Christian.  .To  Gikth^lics,  it  ii^  nOt  enough  t^  M^y 
should  be  shown  lo  be  iimooNrt  of  all. those  fouicri»€Pitbat 
the  craft  of  designing  politicians  or  the  malignityioE'aectAriMs 
would  fain  have  kid  to  her  chaise  r^e  desire  to  be  intitodansd 
to  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  lier  character  and  actwwsiss 
*'  an  unpersuaded  princess,"  as  Secretary Lethinglon  calls  h^, 
i.e.  as  a  faithful  and  devoted  adherent  to  the  ancient  IttiA. 
But  on  this  head  the  notices  scattered  Up  and  down  iii  Miss 
Strickland's  volume  are  very  scanty ;  more  scanty  than  Ae 
minuteness  of  some  of  the  records  which  she  oonsniteld  can 
have  rendei-cd  at  all  necessary.  We  have  oniyobserviei^oie 
or  two  passages  in  the  whole  of  this  voliime  bearing  on  this 
veiy  interesting  subject  which  are  at  all  worth  extracting. 
The  first  records  an  act  of  devotion,  isuch  as  many  a  mother 
in  Catholic  countries  still  delights  to  perform,  buit  whidi-Miss 
Strickland  rashly  condemns  as  superstitions:  .  ■  ;     .     ■ 

"Among  the  few  acts  of  supcrstftioii' tlwA  i?an  be  recorded  cof 
Maiy  may  be  noticedthat)  at  tlie  bn^  of  ber.sofl,:6lte^madeia  vow 
to  send  his  weight  in  wax  to  the  Notre  Bame  of  ^ery»*  to  »l^ke  a 
Novena  there  for  hisw^Unbeii^  She'promi$ed^l?P(<io  jporovide.that 
a  Maes  should  be  sung  in  the  chur<?h  ofCIery  everyday  foray^r, 
accompanied  by  a  daily  donation  of  *  treize-trezains'  to  thirteen  p9or 
persons  who  aitended  4ivin^  service  iq  the  mpr^ing.  Tbe  harass- 
ing and. exciting  events  which  followed  the  birtli  of  her  child  caused 
Mary  io  foxget  this  vow,  until  it  recurred  to  iier  memory  in  long 

-    *  Clcry  ia  situated  between  Blois  and  Orleans,  botk  reidences  witi  wbich 
Mary  was  &miliar  in  her  youth.  "  '         ', 
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yehis  aiWfi'dttfiDg.the  solitary  hoars  of  lier  impriaonment  at  Shef- 
^ki  castle^  when  sbe  wrote  to  her  anob^tssador  to  have  it  fuldlled.** 

Another  passage  occurs  in  the  scene  of  Darnley's  recon* 
ctfiation  jthh  his  injured  sovereign  and  wife,  after  the  tragedy 
of  Eicejo's  murder.  Darnley,  irritated  at  the  deference  paid 
to  bis  inveterate  enemy  the  Efarl  of  Moray,  and  the  contemp- 
tuous indifference  with  which  he  himself  was  treated,  sought 
-tlie  chamber  of  Mary  as  his  only  refuge  from  those  mocking 
-fiends  with  wboln  he  Imd  so  unnatnrally  conspired  against  ber. 
His  co^iscience  seems  to  have  been  smitten  with  some  feeling 
of  tcmotse  for  what  he  had  done;  and  certainly  be  was  terrified 
at  tbe  prospect  of  still  more  atrocious  deigns,  to  which  he 
apprehended  be  mi^ht  be  rendered  an  accomplice.  Under 
theffe  circumstances,  Mary  made  one  last  powerful  appeal  to 
hi^  better  feelings ;  and  for  the  itiameot 

"  Her  tears  and  pathetic  eloquence  prevailed  :  Darnley  threw 
himself  at  her  feet,  and  in  an  agony  of  remorse  besought  Iier  to 
forgive  hts  crimf"}  and  restore  him  to  her  love;  o£fering  at  the  same 
-tfme  to  do  any  thing  she  desired.  To  Mary's  honour  it  is  recorded, 
that  -her  first  injunction  was  dictated  by  her  anxiety  for  the  weal  of 
lits  knmoTtal  soul,  stained  with  the  deadly  guilt  of  murder.  She 
knew  his  life  was  in  no  less  danger  than  her  own,  and  therefore 
liegged  him  '  above  all  things  to  endeavour  to  appease  the  wrath  of 
Gi^d  by  pemt;et>ce  and  prayer^  that  lie  m^ht  obtain  forgiveness 
wli0re.it  vfas  la^st  r<equisite  tq  seek  for  mercy.  As  for  her  own 
fiii;gtv.eoe^^  tlmt,  she  most  frankly  accorded/  she  said,  turning  upon 
kum^  as.slie  spoke,  her  face  beaming  with  tenderness  and  joy." 

It  i8  Utot  every  wife  who  would  so  freely  have  imparted  her 
own  forgiteness  to  a  husbmid  that  had  been  guilty  of  outrages 
like  tliosc  which  Darnley  bad  committed  against  Mary;  but 
tbe  jiumber  is  still  less,  we  feax%  of  those  who  at  such  a  mo- 
fifient  would  has^e  giyen  the  first  place  to  that  higher  forgive- 
iiie^cof  which  he  siood  in  need«  This  little  incident  is  a  token 
of  that  shicerity  and  earnestness  in  religion  which  formed  tjie 
real  foundation  of  Mary's  character,  and  which  renders  the 
sta&y  of'hisii  faistovy  so  {dee()ly .  iateres4ing« 

'  Protestaat  bie^cat^hens  will  not  pay  niufih  atteBtion.to  tbfse 
details,  noir  a^ch  miUch  invportance  to  /thciixi,  perhaps^  when 
*rarratedi;  but' for  ourselves,  they  throw  a  halo  round  hef  4ic- 
tions  and  sufferings,  Ffnd  impetrt  an  interest  to  her  whole  life, 
vi4iich  the  brightest  genius,  the  most  amiable  temper,  or  the 
'  most  undeserved  suflferiitgs,  would  fait  to  command,  if  unac- 
companied by  this  higher  and  more  precious  gift.  We  cannot 
forget  what  Benedict  XIV.  has  said  concerning  this  queen, 
^*  that  nothing,  perhaps,  is  wanting  to  prove  her  death  to  be  a 
true  martyrdom'*  [nihil  fortasse  deest  ex  its  qym pro  vero  tnurty' 
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in  doing  this,  she  has  unconsciously  represented  some  of  them 
in  a  light  which  will  strike  the  Catholic  readers  as  distorted 
and  unjust.  To  take  an  example,  let  us  look  at  the  way  in 
which  she  speaks  of  the  wonderful  toleration  exhibited  by 
Mary*  Even  before  she  came  to  Scotland,  when  Thtockmor-*- 
ton  the  English  ambassador  waited  on  her  in  Paris,  for  the 
purpose  of  delivering  a  compliment  in  the  nam^  of , his  (royal 
mistress  On  her  recovery  from  a  late  ilJpess^  some  eonyersatipi;^ 
passed  between  them,  in  which  she  laid  down  very  clearly  th^ 
principles  by  which  she  desired  to  be  guided  in  X\ii$  very  i^u-^ 

h  my  realm  about  matters  of  reli- 

rnumber  of  th6  contrary  religioii 

there  Is  no  reason  that  subjiects 

and  Specially  in  irnatters  of  i^ll-^ 

11  take  in  hand.  ...  I  ipvili  bi^ 

pro^Ssi  hoW  tb  beih^iiVOstacu 

wot  desire  to  4cnoi^^  any  !otJie»; 

Dilebecter  than. pdnc^sty and  sudlil 

&&  have  mle  ovel-  realtna ;  >  and  spdcially  in  matters  ,  of  rfjigion^     i 

have  beea  bfoaghli  lip^*   added  she^   *  in  ibis  religion,  jai^d  wbA 

mi^t  credit  me  in  anyi  thing:  if  I  should  show  mya^lf  light.in  ,(1^^ 

eafee2  '  And  thougb  I  be  Jfoung,  an4  not  veil  learj^ed,  ye.tl  hay^ 

heard  this  matter  oft  disputed  by  my  uncle,  my  Lord  jCfirdin^t 

with  some  that  thought  they  could  say  somewhat  in  the  matter ;  and 

I  found  no  great  reason  therein  to  change  my  opinion/     *  Nfedam,* 

said  Throckmorton,  *  if  you  jlidge  well  in  that  matter,  you  mustW 

conversant '  in  the  Scriptures,  which  are  the  tOuCh$tone  to  ■  try  dba 

right  from  the  wrong.     Peradventure,'  tMei  hei'  *  yott^are  s&ffiSt*' 

tially  affbcted  to  your  tincleV  arguments,  thkt  you  could  riot  fiwdii-.. 
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l^r^'dy  <J6Hsid<6r.'tIie  oth«r  piat'tjr's^:  yet  this  I  assure  you,  madam^ 
^idiir  unde)  i^y  Lard  CardiimH  i<i  conference  with  me  abowt 'these 
teattersr,  hiKth^  iconfessed  that  there  be  great  errors  come  into,  the 
jQbrrrdi^  9i)d  gre^t  diaorxlers  in  the  ministers  and  clergy,  insomuch 
Iba^/b^jilesjri^  and  wji^hed  there  might  be  a  reformation  of  the  one 

jard,  him  say  the  like,*  rqjoined 

own  showing,  conducted  herself 

umour  during  the  wliole  of  this 

She  listened  with  great  courtesy 

s  of  a  very  excising  nature,  and 

ffled  sweetness,     *  I  trust,'  con- 

'ill  inspire  all  yon  that  be  princes, 

•  taken  in  this  matter,  so  as  there 

rotigh  all   Christendom/     *  God 

n  fervently.     •  But,  for  my  part/ 

at  I  am  none  of  those  that  will 

tillage  «»y  reiigi^A  evei^y  year ;  and,  as  I  told  you  in  the  beginning, 

I  ttteantofiidn^traih  ndne  of  my  subjects,  but  could  wish  tliat  they 

weretall  as  I  am :  and  Intrust  they  shall  have  no  support  to  con- 

&trB»n:me/     However  widely  we  may  differ  from  Mary's  creed/' 

observes  Miss  Stridkland,  ."  it  is  impossible  to  impugn  the  liberality 

pf  her  sertt^iments,  which  were  fidly  borne  out  by  her  conduct ;  for, 

ta  l>er  honour  be  it  said,  she  was  the  only  sot^ereign  in  that  a^e 

^gifinsf  rvlwm  wo  instance  of  persecution  can  be  recorded."^ 

^'  .  Off  heratmal  in  ScotlaniJ,  she  proceeded  to  act  in  strict 
^t6d6irdiatice  with  this  enunciaiion  of  her  principles.  She  chose 
a'^aWtiet  which,  with  one  exception,  was  exclusively  Protest 
tafntj  afid  the  majority  of  her  council  also  belonged  to  tli^ 
same  religion ;  whilst  in  her  own  private  chapel  the  holy 
siKirifice  w?is  offered  according  to  the  ancient  rites.  Her  sub- 
j^pt3^  however,  did  not  observe  the  same  moderation  towards 
tielirf.soVejreign,  On  one  of  the  first  Sundays,  *'.the  Earl  of 
Argyll  and  theXprd  James  so  disturbed  the  quire,  that  both 
psi^iBts  !and  desks  left  their  place:?  with  broken  heads  and 
bloody,  rears*  ^:  Itwas  r  sport  filone  for  some  that  were  there 
to>;behold  it^".observes^  Randolph,  in  relating  this)  oviti-^ge  to 
Ui&'friefnd  Gecit.'  ^'  Others  there  were,"  he  continues,  in  allu-* 
^on1;0  4jheyoun^  qia«en  and  her  ladies,^^  that. shed  a  tear  or 
twey,  iattd  mad^  no  moire  of  the  miatter ;"  that,  is' to  say,  no 
st^pa'wcJFie  taken*  to  bring  the  oiFenders'  to  justice^  Afew 
i^fe^c^s'lat^r/th^proroSt,  Douglas;  of  Kikpindiei  aind  his  breth* 

ife'M"b&ce,-'    -•■■'  •-''-'■•.•■  ^  "  • 

I)'-..    1 1^ " ..      .  "       ..'..-.'.     ,. ,,  ,,        ■•.■].' 

',i,i*V. Attempted  a  mps^  despotic  and  illegal  act  of  persecution 

againsc  tscrme  of  tl^eir  feliovv- subjects^  by  issuing  a  proclamation 

isi^er«tiv«ly  enjoiining  *  all  Pjapists,*  whom  they  designated  by  the 

o&nstve  .appellation  of  idolaters,  and  classed  with  the  most  de- 

ptitral  ^ofiei^ers.  against  -the  moral  law,  to  depart  tbe  town,  under 
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the  penalties  of  being  set  on  the  inarkel-cirMs  fi>r  sn  iiouvs/^BitbK 
jected  ta  all  tlie  insults  and  indignitiefii  whidi  the  rabble  xntglit  ihiiik 
proper  to  inflict,  catted  round  the  towK^  nod  burned  on  both  fheekjs,; 
and  for  the  third  oOTence  to  be  punished  with  death. 

"  If  the  fair  cheeks  of  the  Papist  Queen  blanched  not  with  alarm 
at  the  pain  and  disfigurement  with  \%hkh,  in  common  with  those  of 
the  obstinate  adherents  to  her  proscribed  faiih,  they  were  threatened 
by  her  barbarous  provost  and  bailliee,  it  was  haply  because  they 
tingled  with  inelignation  at  the  insulting  manner  in  which  she  found 
herself  classed  with  the  vilest  of  criminals.  Instead,  however,  of 
taking  up  the  matter  as  a  personal  grievance,  by  insisting,  like  Ei- 
ther, that  she  w;is.  included  in  this  sweeping  denunciation  against 
the  people  of  her  own  denomination,  she  treated  it  as  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  liberties  of  tbe  realm,  and  addressed  her  royal  letter  to 
the  town  couf)cil  complaining  of  this  oppressive  and  illegal  edict. 
Slie  must,  even  if  site  had  been  a  member  of  die  reformed  congre- 
gation, have  done  the  fian)e,  as  a  duty  incumbent  upon  a  just  ruler 
of  the  people  committed  to  her  charge.  Her  remonstrance  prot- 
duced  no  other,  effects  than  a  reiteration  of  the  same  proclaraatioo^ 
couched,  if  possible,  in  siill  grosser  and  mor^e  offensive  language. 
Mary  responded  to  this  act  of  contumely  by  an  order  to  the  town 
council  to  supersede  those  magistrates  by  dectii^  others.  The 
town  council,  o»  this  indication  of  the- spii^^t  ofh^r  fore^tbers  on 
the  part  of  their  youthful  sovereigii  im  her  t^eaa,  yielded  obedie^c^ 
to  her  mandate.  Mary  then  issued  her  royal  proclamation,  g):ant- 
ing  permission  '  to  all  good  and.  faithful  subjects  to  repair  tp  or 
leave  Edinburgl)  according  *o  their  pleasure  or  convenience.'  *  And 
so,*  says  Knox,  *  got  the  deril  freedom  agasji,  wl>ereas  before  be 
durst  not  itinre  been  seen  by  daylight  upo«  the  common  strsets.*'* 

.  f 
These  and  other  iiifitao^fis  of  Mary's  '^  tolerati^xu"  ^*e  x^~ 
corded  by  Miss  Strickland,  with  the  very  laudable  d^sir©.  of 
creating  a  favoiftrable  iinpression  of  her  keroitte  on  the  miikds 
of  her  Protestant  readt^Ts;  and  w«  our&dv^s  ar«  as  much: de- 
lighted with  them  as  the}'  ^an  be»  :  But  then,  we  desiderate 
sottie  more  intimate  knowledge  of  other  fefttiires  iii  Iier  >eha- 
racter,  which  inay  enttble  us  to  qualify  tlm  tokratioft^  aifd 
assign  it  to  its  true  inotive ; — and  here  Miss  Strickland  is 
silent.  Toleration  is  not  one  of  the  cardinal  virttiesp  ittikiis 
its  colouring  and  its  value  from  the  fountain  whence  it  spring*; 
it  imay  be  rrotbing  rnoier  than  am  absolute  iiidii&vence  ^  the 
interostS'Of  religionj  and  prpcaed  frorxi  a  dieiiial  of  dU dogtnatic 
tnath.  In  such  caises  we  cannot  iecagnjse  it  as  a. moral  e3;c;d- 
ence;  and  we  tliink  Mis^  Strickland  ha^  rM>t  been  suiEcientJy 
careful  to  guard  against  such  an  iiHerpreiatiQii  being  put  \i^n 
the  toleration  oi'  Mary,  Jn  oider  in  spnie  measure  to  supply 
this  deficiency,  which,  cannot  faii  to  strike  eveiry  Ca^qUc 
i^eader^  we  will  insert  h^re  two  letter^  Ueariug  upon  ^le.^si)})- 
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jeeH^ia  vfiddx  Miss  StriiGklaiidno.whei'e  aUudes.  The  one  is  ad* 
di«e^ed;to  Pope  Paut  IV.,  -aHd  the  other  to  her  uncle,  the  Caxdi- 

ae  30th  January,  1563 ; 

ressing  the  Pope,  "our 
Bsires,  thoughts,  and  la- 
i  by  heaven  whereby  we 
ihed  people,  whom,  with 
from  the  right  way,  and 
rors.  The  extreme  inl- 
and has  not  yet  suffered 
icred  council  [of  Trent, 
rly  desired  it.  We  pray 
)eeh  neglected  from  any 
in  order  to  send  prelates 
yood  and  holy  a  proceed*- 
ects ;  that  at  length  they 
^dged  the  holy  Catholie 
to  live  and  die  your  most 
e  will  spare  no  means  in 

i  follows : 

■*  My  kinsn^an, — An  opportunity  offering,  f  would  not  be  wanting 
in  my  duiy  to  pi^serve  your  favour  and  friendship  towards  me. 
Together  with  these  letters  to  you  I  send  others  to  our  Holy  Far- 
ther, wliibh  I  beg  of  you  to  causd  to  be  transmitted  to  him  with  all 
due  revefence.  In  these  I  profess  and  aflllrra  that  I  will  live  and 
die  in  the  ancient  obedience  to  the  Catholic  and  Roman  CJhurch:  I  re- 
pute it  to  be  the  Only  Ghttrch,  and  its  Pontiff  chief  shephenl ;  whom 
I  supplicate  to  acknowledge  me  as  his  devoted  daughter.  I  pray 
you  to  bear  me  ^^itness,  jvs  far  as  yoil  can,  that  the  many  miserable 
erroit^  hi  whidi  the  greater  piart  of  tny  kingdom  is  irtunersed  gtieve 
me  mu^h  ;  awd  yet  I  am  ocmderaned  to  be  a  spectotor  of  the  s^me. 

-Believ>e  me  tha^i  ^lotiid  be  most. happy  could  any  remedy  be  found 
fion^hese  evik,  ^even*  sh0Utld  \\.  he  vvitJi  the  sacrifice  of  my  life  \  for  I 

-have  jde^ermiwedi  rather  to  forfeit  ^h^t  tlwui  tp  change  this  my  faith,  or 
4a,gi(Ve;eaf  in  pny.  |rie^j)!ect  to  A^hese  heresies^.     You  may  be  certain 

.thf^^l^^ill  Jistqi.to  you;  J^nd  I  earnestlyentreat,  that  if  I  have  in 
;^ny  w£^y  been  l^ss  intent  on  religion  than  was  fitting,  you  will  excuse 
jaie,:ibr  you  kfipiv  nay  good-;vyil,I  better  than  any  other.*' 

'We^hate  m  doubt  th?it  ^hem  letters  are  no  mei*e  jdipfena- 
tic  documents,  de<;l'aring  sentiments  which  were  thought  to  be 
•%ecpttiirig  in  ^  person  in  Mary-sisitaatkm,  butrather  the  gemiine 
'  Wkfpl^sions  of^ier  ovi^ii  diitiple  and  relfgioufc  heart,  really  de^ 
^Ctibing  tv^hat  she  felt  5  aind-tthen  we  remfewvber  the  inflauimatory 
'iaiigtiage,  tm  the  one  hand,  trhit^hwas  bein^  used  against  her  at 
4h«  tiineL%  the  ProtestaTit  pulpits,  where  she  was  coinpamd 
'ib'Jteiabeli-Sisarai  and  oiket  Rdtorions  objects  of  divine  wrath 
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and  vengeance^  ^nd  the  persuarions  of  mfciwy  Gathidlfc  nobiei, 
on  the  other  hand,^vho  sought  to  frighten  ^ler  inta  adbptirtg-  d  * 
different  line  of  eonducti*— we  camiot  sufficiently  I^dmire  hef  ; 
fiitnness  and  moderation  in  still  continuing  to  legislate  on  he t* 
own  enlightened  plans.  It  must  have  been  a  se^^e  trial  td 
an  earnest  and  gofld  Catholic,  in  the  cij?eowj«tan<Jes  undei*  wWcTi' . 
she  found  herself,  to  listen  to  the  complaints  of  het^  Cdthblic 
subjects,  protesting  against  her  policy  as  injurious  to  the  iij- 
terests  of  the  Church,  when  there  was  not  one  amongst  them  " 
iixpre  really  devoted  to  those  interests,  and  Hi  ore  ready  to  make 
all  possible  sacrifices  for  their  promotion*  '  Indeed,  it  is  very  ' 
instructive,  in  this  regard,  to  compare  the  language  and  con- 
duct of  Mary  with  that  of  some  other  Catholics  who  figure  in 
the  same  history.  Mary,  the  really  devout  and  uncompro- 
mising Catholic  in  her  own  practice,  was  a  perfect  model  of 
tcderation  in  her  behaviour  towards  othei's.  Darnley,'  on  the 
other  band,  who,  as  Miss  Strickland  expresses  it,  **  oecasioti- 
ally  made  his  Popish  principle??  bend  to  his  political  iilterests  ;** 
who,  on  the  solemn  occasion  of  his  marriage,  retired  from 
church  with  the  Protestant  lords  before  the  Mass  was  begun; ' 
and  who,  both  before  and  after  his  marriage,  did  not  scruple 
to  attend  the  preachings  of  John  Knox ;— afterwards,  when  he  * 
thought  himself  sufficiently  powerful  no  longer  to  bfe  under 
the  necessity  of  concealing  his  real  creed,  "  inhibited  this 
same  John  Knox  from  preaching,  rated  the  lords  for  not  going 
with  him  to  Mass,  tossed  the  psalm-book  into  the  fire,  and 
swore  he  would  have  a  Mass  in  St.  Giles's."  It  would  take  us 
away  from  our  present  subject  to  show  that  this  was  ilo  strange 
phenomenon,  but  an  ordinary  rule,  cbaracterieitig  th6  whole 
history  of  what  is  called  religious  persecution  on  tl>e  pant  of 
professing  Catholics;  but  we  cannot  take  our  leave- of  tbii 
subject  without  contrasting  this  truthful  picture  of  Mary^s 
toleration  with  the  picture  given  us  by  \MV.  Sharon  Turner, 
who  says  that  "  every  Protestant  of  England  had  the  dismay- 
ing certainty  before  him,  from  Mary's  fixed  attachment 'to  het 
religion,  fiom  her  determination  to  uphold  it,  her  repeated 
pledges,  and  the  Romish  conviction, — that  if  she  should  gaiit 
the  English  throne,  she  would  i-enew  her  namesake's  career 
of  violent  persecution  and  bloodshed  again^  all  who  should 
reject  tlie  Papal  systjem  I" 

We  have  pointed  out  what  we  consider  to  be  a  defect- in 
Miss  Strickland's  narrative ;'  a  defect  which  it  is  impossible 
'  perhaps  that  any  Protestant  shouW  altogether  avoid  in  writ- 
ing the  life  of  a  Catholic  At  the  same  time^  We  are  bound  to 
add  that  the  impression  wliich  this  biography  leaves  ott  ;the 
mind,  both  as  to  Mary's  character  aiid  abilities,  is  in  every  Wjgr 
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far  xaore  true  aod  sati^&otory  thaa  that  which  is  left  by  any 
other  £r0testaQt  historian  lu^e  know  of.  The  period  of  her 
histQr^.  cpmpciaed  in  this  VQlume  is.  from  the  second  year  of 
hex  i^idowhoodj  or  the  first  year  after  her  entrance  into  Scot« 
la^,  tOy  the  year  after  her  Unhappy  marriage  with  Darn  ley ;  a 
period  .full  of  extraordinary,  triads  and  difficulties,  but  tlirough* 
out  tb^  whole  of  which  she  behaved  with  consummate  skill, 
prudence,  and  virtue.  A  young  widow  of  eighteen,  returning 
"  froffli  tlie  polished  and  admiring  court  of  France,  to  assume 
the.  reins  of  empire  in,  a  realm  impoverished  by  foreign  inva- 
sions and  convulsed  with  internal  strife,"  she  showed  no  or- 
dinary abilities  aa  well  as  goodness,  in  the  exertions  which  she 
made  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  all  parties ;  and  the  degree 
of  success  which  attended  these  efforts  was  certainly  far  more 
to  be  attributed  to  the  temperate  and  maternal  tone  of  her 
own  personal  disposition,  than  to  tlie  virtue  or  talents  of  her 
prime  minister^.  No  soonejr  had  $h^  taken  possession  of  the 
government  of  her  own  realm,  than  she  devoted  her  attention 
to  the  relief  of  all  who  were  in  misery  and  oppressed.  "  Never 
was  any  savereign,"  says  Miss  Strickland,  "  so  little  burden* 
scune  to  her  people,  or  more  attentive  to  their  general  weak'* 
Two  almoners  were  chosen  fox'  the  distribution  of  hear  pevsonal 
charities  to  objects  of  distress ;  a  portion  of  her  private  income 
was  devoted  to  the  education  of  young  children-;  an  advocate 
was.  appointed  to  plead  the  causes  of  the  pooav  and  to  defend 
them  from  the  oppression  of  the  powerful;  and  in  order  that 
their  <;auses  might  be  disposed  of  with  greater  expedition,  she 
^'ordered  tliree  days -a- week  for  theit  attendance,  and  aug* 
mented  the  judges'  salaries,  sitting  herself  often  for  more 
equity."  Nothing  was  too. trifling  for  her  notice  that  pro* 
mised  to  benefit  tlie  humbler  classes  of  her  subjects.  Having 
observed^  for  instance^  during  her  progress  through  Lorraine, 
that  th^  condition  of  .the  peiasantry  was  much  better  in  those 
districts  ^her^  the  women  and  qhildreu  were  occupied  inmak«^ 
ing  stra^fh^ts,  than  i/vbere  this  domestic  manufacture  wasun* 
koown^.'She  engaged  ^  <;ompany  of  these  Lorraine  straw-* 
plaiters  to  return  with,  her  to  her  own  country,  in  order  to 
instruct  her  country  wonlen  in  the  same  simple  but  profitable 
art.  We. are  not  sui^prisedy  th^efore,  to  learn,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  the  French  ambassador,  that  from  i the/ first:  mbment  o| 
her ;  landing,.  ".$h^  quickly  won  th^  .hearts  of  the  people  by 
the  graqiquspess  t$nd  sweetn^S'  of  her  deportment;"  and'that 
this  rpppi^^arity  was  Ujo  miere  caprice  of  the  moment*— excited 
by  the  pouching  interest  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
young  su^  beautiful  widow  cam^  to  take  possession  of  her  tkrone 
— is  alear  from  many  inqidants  ia  the.kter  history  of  hear  life. 
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English  intrigues,  however,  and  the  fanaticism  of  John  Knox» 
were  only  too  powerful  in  blasting  all  the  happy  fruits  that 
might  reasonably  have  been  expected- from  Ais.Taca  combination 
of  gifts  atid  circumstances.  But  for  these  elements  of  discord, 
skilfully  handled  by  subtle  and  unscrupulous  politicianis,  riot 
even  the  ill-assorted  marriage  with  Darnley  would  have  suffi<!ed 
to  dim  the  glories  of  Mary's  reign.  Her  doraesdc  happiness, 
indeed,  must  under  all  circumstances  necessarily  have  been  em- 
bittered by  her  union  with  one  in  every  way  so  unworthy  of 
her;  but  the  good  government  of  her  people  would  scarcely 
have  been  interrupted  but  for  the  causes  we  have  men- 
tioned ;  since  the  facts  recorded  in  this  volume  abundantly 
show  that,  though  Mary  had,  from  a  natural  sense  of  pro- 
priety, desired  to  associate  her  husband  with  herself  in  the 
Management  of  political  affairs,  yet,  when  he  showed  himself 
utterly  incapacitated  for  such  a  responsibility,  she  did  not  lie- 
Sitate  to  continue  to  bear  it  alone  and  with  undiminished 
ability.  Indeed,  nothing  has  struck  us  more  forcibly  in  this 
new  biography  of  Queen  Mary,  than  the  very  high  order  of 
talent  displayed  in  her  diplomatic  intercourse  with  the  Eng- 
lish and  other  courts.  Some  of  her  correspondence  with 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  conversations  with  her  iniquitous  am- 
bassador, Randolph,  are  perfect  masterpieces  of  Christian 
politics.  With  a  council,  the  majority  of  whom  were  the 
bribed  tools  of  the  English  sovereign ;  with  ministers,  seeking 
for  the  most  part  nothing  but  the  advancement  of  their  own 
interests ;  surrounded  by  spies  and  traitors ;  it  is  truly  won- 
derful that  Mary  should  have  been  able  to  guide  her  course  so 
successfully  as  she  did:  and  it  is  quite  refreshing  to  turn  from 
the  hypocritical  dispatches  of  Randolph,  and  the  perjured  lies 
of  Elizabeth,  to  some  of  the  open-hearted,  sincere,  and  manly 
declarations  of  the  Scottish  Queen.  We  are  sorry  that  our 
limits  will  not  allow  us  to  quote,  either  from  her  letters  or 
speeches,  instances  of  what  we  refer  to ;  neither  can  w«  find 
room,  as  we  had  intended,  for  Miss  Strickland's  narrative  of 
the  murder  of  Riccio,  and  her  comments  upon  it.  We  must 
content  ourselves  with  saying,  that  the  narrative  is  far  more 
detailed  and  accurate  than  any  that  has  yet  been  published; 
and  that  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the  narrator,  if  it  does  not 
materially  impair  that  Protestant  tradition  odA^ty^s  character, 
which  blind  fanaticism  and  political  falsehood  have  so  long 
and  so  industriously  propagated. 
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Lectures  hj  R.  C.  Trench,  B.D.,  %c.  %c.    J.  W.  Parker. 

"Can  you  devise  any  means  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
Rom^n  Catholic  religion,"  said  the  Orange  Recorder  to  the  Pro- 
testani  Bishop  of  London  ;  and  in  so  speaking  he  represented 
one  half  of  bis  co-religionists  at  the  present  day,  and  obliged 
the  prelate  he  addressed — doubtless  much  against  his  will — to 
represent  the  other  half.  Why  should  not  this  oft-repeated 
query,  which  it  is  found  so  difficult  to  answer,  receive  the 
honour  due  to  what  is  so  highly  characteristic  of  the  times, 
and  be  commemorated  by  a  medal,  with  a  half-length  figure  of 
the  recorder  oa  the  one  side,  and  the  silent  bishop  on  the 
other:  the  robes  belonging  to  the  episcopal  office  in  the 
Establishment  being  made  too  ample  to  allow  of  an  inscrip- 
tion, while  a  countenance  indicative  of  astonishment  at  the 
impropriety  of  such  a  question  in  public,  and  of  perplexity  as 
to  what  were  the  fitting  answer,  might  yet  further  explain  its 
absence  i 

This,  however,  is  but  by  the  way.  We  are  not  ourselves 
anxious  so  much  to  preserve  a  record  of  what  is  passing 
around  us,  as  to  point  out  its  true  character,  and  to  help,  and 
if  possible  even  to  force,  people  to  understand  it.  As  Catho- 
lics, we  have  such  confidence  in  Him  who  fights  for  us,  tliat  we 
can  at  almost  any  moment  become  bystanders  of  the  contest 
in  which  we  are  engaged ;  and  like  the  Israelites  of  old,  turn 
round  upon  our  purstiers,  not  to  strike,  but  to  contemplate 
them  struggling  helplessly  in  the  waters  that  are  coming  over 
them,  and  which  must  ere  long  cast  them  up  dead  upon  the 
sea-shore.  Nevertheless,  when  we  see  those  whom  we  have 
looked  up  to  with  respect  both  for  their  characters  and  abili- 
ties,— ^have  esteemed  as  neighbours,  and,  but  for  their  want  of 
sympathy  with  us  in  the  highest  of  all  concernments,  we 
should  have  added  as  friends, — when  we  see  such  persons 
adopting  a  mode  of  resisting  the  advance  of  Catholicity,  which 
it  is  quite  incomprehensible  to  us  that  they  should  not  see  to 
be  stamped  with  the  devil's  own  mark — as  what  can  only  be 
fitly  used  by  his  agents,  and  in  his  cause — we  must  cry  out. 

But  we  are  writing  what  will  be  mere  enigmas  to  many  of 
our  readers :  let  us  hasten  to  explain  ourselves. 

Mr.  Richard  Chenevix  Trench  is  a  gentleman,  as  few 
require  to  be  told,  of  considerable  powers  of  mind  and  scho- 
larly attainments ;  favourably  known  to  the  public  by  works 
both  in  poetry  and  prose.  He  occupies  no  mean  position  in 
the  Establishment,  for  he  is  beneficed  in  the  Diocese  of  Win- 
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cheat0x,  Examining  Ghafolaia  iOi  the  Bishop  df  Oxford,  and 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  King's  College,  London  ;.and  1&  withal 
highly  amiable  and  ^respeetable  mprreat^  lifew  >  Therelare 
ahout  him,  theriifore,.  aU  tJiose  acaompdniments  of  station  and 
character  wluch  we  naturally  regard  as  giuarantees  for  general 
propriety  and  rectitude,  most  ^specialiy  iaiall  that  is  printed 
and  published  with  the- au thorns  iilaiile^  Being  such. an  one, 
he  sought  permission  to '  deiiym* .  lectures  to  the  Traihinlg 
School  for  Masters  at  Winchester^  and,  of  icoturse,  ¥ery  easily, 
obtained  it*  The  subject  chosiwa  by  him.  was  al)ly;  tr^ated^ 
and, the  lectures  were  soon,  afteywatds  published.'  As  they, 
appeared  just  at  that  strange  time  when  aaBagU^h  Pi^rlianDent 
laboured  for  a  whole  session  on  the.piioduction^  o£  an  act  wMch 
did  nothing  but  register  and  notify  to  all  whom  it  migjiitxca-*.. 
cern,  with  super-excellent  success,  something. which  the  Px)pe 
had  recently  done,  it  was  not  unnatural  they  should  cont- 
tain  some  evidences  that  this  was  the  case.,  We  did  notifor 
some  time  know  what  they  were,  not  having  chanced .  to  meet, 
with  the  book  till  very  lately.  When  we  did,  we  fownd  it  La 
its  "  fourth  edition,  revised :"  a  notice  that  prevents  x)ur  con* 
§idering  its  contents  to  be  any  where  the  mere  jsemporaiy 
ebullitions  of  Protestant  feeling,  much  as  we  could  have 
wished  to  do  so ;  but  obliges  us  to  regard  (hem  as  expressions 
of  views  and  teaching  which  their  author  has  fully  considered, 
and  by  which  he  is  resolutely  determined  to  abide..    ; 

The  following  is  the  first  passage  to  which  ;Wie  !W<Imild  dravtf 
attention: 

"Doubtless  you  will  ever  seek  to  cherish  in  yourschohu'S,  <;d' 
keep  lively  in  yourselves,  that  spirit  and  temper  which  attach  a 
special  value  and  interest  to  all  having  to  do  with  the  land  of.  our 
birth — that  land  which  the  Providence  of  God  has  assigned  a9  the 
sphere  of  our  life's  work  and  of  theirs.  Our,  schools  are  c^led 
*  national ;'  and  if  we  would  have  them  such  more  than  in  name,  we 
must  neglect  nothing  that  will  assist  us  in  fosterii^  a  national 
spirit  in  them.  I  know  not  whether  this  is  sufficiently  considered 
among  us ;  yet  certainly  we  cannot  have  church  schools  worthy  the 
name,  and  least  of  all  in  England,  unless  they  are  truly  national  as 
well.  It  is  the  anti-national  character,"  [let  this  be  particularly 
observed]  "of  the  Romish  system  .  .  •  •  which  mainly  revolts 
Englishmen,  as  we  have  lately  very  plainly  seen;  and  if  their  sense 
of  this  should  ever  grow  weak,  their  protest  against  that  system  would 
soon  lose  nearly  all  of  its  energy  and  strength." 

The  words  we  have  omitted  are  these:  "though!  do  not 
in  the  least  separate  this  from  its  anti-scriptural,  but  rather 
regard  the  two  as  most  intimately  cohering  with  one  another." 
They  only  serve  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  reader,  and 
prevent  his  observing  the  remarkable  admission  contaihed  ill 
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the  sentence';  they  also  requite  to  Be  iloticed  by  themselves 
on  th  eir  own  aocotin  t. ' 

The  author's  argument,  then,  seems  to  run  thus  :  **  I  take 
for  granted  that  you  are  men  of  national  predilection,  and  will 
be  anxious  to  cherish  such  feelings  in  both  yourselves  and 
your  scholars.  Observe,  then,  that  as  masters  of  schools 
called  National,  ybu  will  be  bound  to  consider  this  a  duty 
vdiich  you  ibust  endeavour  to  perform  by  all  the  means  in 
your  power.  And  don't  fail  to  remark  that  our  Church 
schools  are  National  also  in  name.  See  that  you  make  them 
so  in  r^lity.  This  is  tlie  best  means  I  can  devise  for  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  the  Catholic  religion.  The  antipathy 
of  Englishmen  to  Catholicism  at  the  present  day  rests  more 
on  the  persuasion  that  it  is  anti-national  than  on  any  thing 
else ;  so  that  on  your  extending  and  perpetuating  that  persua- 
sion depends  our  security  against  the  inroads  of  that  religion. 
Aud  f or  my  otvn  part,  I  can  most  cionscientiously  recommend 
this  course  to  you,  since  I  hold  that  the  anti-national  and 
anti-scriptural  are  so  near  akin,  that  what  is  one  can  hardly 
but  be  the  other  also."  We  are  not  aware  of  any  injustice 
done  to  Mt.  Trench  in  thus  putting  his  argument  into  words, 
less  choice  doubtless  than  his  own,  but  which  appear  to  us  to 
convey  his  meaning  more  truly,  because  they  express  dis- 
tinctly what  he  very  naturally  wished  to  keep  in  the  back 
ground,  and  only  imply.  We  believe,  then,  that  we  may  now 
deliberately  charge  him  with  nationalism  ;  the  setting  up,  that 
is,  the  national  verdict  as  of  authority  in  matters  of  religion, — - 
the  regarding  the  vox  popuU  as  being  to  such  a  degree  the 
vox  Dei,  that  he  can  recommend  it  to  the  instructors  of  youth 
as  their  rule  of  faith.  It  is  really  lamentable  to  think  that 
any  one  so  much  to  be  req)ected  can  adopt  a  view  so  pre- 
eminently unchristian.  How  can  he,  as  a  Protestant,  be  so 
indifFerettt  to  what  we  find  in  Scripture  respecting  it  ?  No- 
thing there  is  more  plain  that  that  our  Lord,  in  introcjucing 
the  new  dispensation,  rejected  the  assistance  of  a  hitherto 
favoured  nation  that  was  expecting  and  longing  to  be  used  for 
the  purpose,  and  that  He  did  this  in  the  most  marked  manner. 
He  died,  we  know,  for  our  redemption.  This  was  the  cause 
why  He  permitted  Himself  to  be  put  to'death,  but  not  the. 
cause  why  His  enemies  sought  his  death.  He  died  a  holo- 
caust for  the  world,  but  also  a  martyr;  like  other  martyrs, 
bearing  witness  to  some  great  truth  of  His  religion.  And 
which  of  them  all  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  the  In  fallible  Judge 
to  be  that  for  which  it  would  be  most  instructive  for  us  that 
He  shpuld  die?  The  chief-priests  and  the  Pharisees  held  a 
council,  to  consider  what  should  be  done  respecting  Him,  and 
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said : "  If  we  let  Him  thus  done,  all  men  will  believe  on  Hhnj 
and  the  Romans  will  come  and  take  away  both  dur  place  and 
nation*"  And  the  high-priest  said  that  it  was  expedient  for 
die  people  that  He  should  die.  "  Then  from  that  day  forth 
they  to^  counsel  toge^er  how  to  put  Him  to  death."  And' 
when  He  was  before  the  Roman  governor,  and  **  Pilate 
sought  to  release  Him,  the  Jews  cried  out,  saying,  If  thou  let' 
this  man  go,  thou  art  not  Caesar's  friend,  whosoever  maketh 
himself  a  king  speaketh  against  Csesar.  When  Pilate  there- 
fore heard  that  saying,  he  hesitated  no  longer,  but  brought 
Jesus  forth,  and  sat  down  in  the  judgment-seat.''  Thus,  our 
Lord  was  apprehended  as  anti-Jewish,  and  condemned  as  anti- 
Roman.  He  might  have  died  so  as  to  testify  to  the  value-  of 
any  other  principle  in  the  religion  He  bequeathed  us,  but 
He  chose  to  be  the  proto-piartyr  of  those  amongst  His  fol- 
lowers— and  they  have  been  many — who  laid  down  their  lives, 
as  being  an ti -national.  And  yet  a  Christian,  and  one  who 
accounts  himself  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  can  desire  men  tor 
"keep  lively  in  themselves,"  "cherish"  in  others,  "ne^ect 
nothing  that  will  assist  them  in  fostering  a  national  spirit" 
with  reference  to  religion  !  Would  that  He  who  alone  can  do- 
it, would-  open  his  eyes  to  perceive  whose  tools  he  is  recom- 
mending, and  whose  work  alone  it  is  probable  will  be  done  by 
them. 

But  while  we  feel  it  no  disgrace,  but  rather  a  thrilling 
pleasure,  to  be  called  anti-national  in  this  sense — for  so  called 
they  our  Lord  and  His  disciples,  and  the  martyrs  generally  of 
the  first  three  centuries— we  must  not  be  supposed  to  admit  for 
a  moment  that  Catholicity  is  really  in  itself  anti-national. 
Society,  with  its  various  and  varying  systems  of  government,  is 
an  ordinance  of  God,  as  well  as  the  Church ;  and  the  one  can- 
not be  essentially  contradictory  of  the  other.  The  Church  is 
simply  un-national.  And  it  becomes,  and  is  denounced  as 
more  than  this,  only  when  the  state,  in  ignorance  or  contempt 
of  its  divine  lights,  interferes  to  thwart  it  in  its  own  domain, 
or  to  absorb  it  into  the  political  system,  as  one  amongst  many 
other  human  institutions.  Were  it  really  anti-national,  the 
facts  of  past  history  would  be  far  other  than  they  are.  We 
should  find  in  that  case  that  as  it  received  nations  within  its 

Sale,  instead  of  adapting  itself  with  the  wonderful  pliancy  it 
as  to  whatever  existed  amongst  them,  using  its  influence  only 
to  weed  from  them  what  was  vicious  and  destructive,  Mid  its 
intellect  and  its  learning  more  fully  to  establish  and  develop 
their  institutions, — it  would  either  have  didocated  and  broken 
them  up  into  a  sort  of  Arcadian  barbarism,  or,  changing  scep«< 
tres  into  crosiers,  and  surmounting  them  with  a  mitre  or  a^hat. 
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n^e.  Rome  tbe.  centx:^  of  a  great  civil  aa.  well  as  eccleiiatetieai, 
ei^gire.  But  we  kiiow  thai  it  Iiaa  not  doae  tbia:  tEougk 
i^If  the  ^reaiest  of  all  govarameiQial  powers,  possessiag*  at 
\vor](l-wid&  donunion  and  indes£ciu{tible  vitaUty,  it  baa  nofr. 
striven  to  supplant  tlia  civil  power,  but  to  uphold  it*.  So.  far 
iiideed  is  it. removed  from  natucal  aatagonism  to  the  autbori*/ 
ties  of  a  country, — ^ao'much  is  it  indined  to  cooserve  wbftti% 
tabelp  or  oblige  all  over  whom  it  baa  inflaeiijCe  to  make  tha 
beat  of  what;  exiats, — that  if  it  is  chargeable  with  being  the* 
cause  of  civil  mischief  at  all,  it  is  so  much  more  in  this  direc*- 
tion  than  in  the  opposite.  How  many  monarcha  of  an  effete 
dynasty  have  succeeded  one  another  with  trembling  hands 
and  idiots'  heads,  and  the  quiet,  legal  orderliness  of  their 
subjects  remained  undisturbed,  simply  because  those  subjects 
were  Catholic,  and  the  Church  was  an  ever-present,  all-pervad« 
i^g  Deity,  as  it  were,  to  preserve  it !  Under  what  a  series  of 
national  and  persecuting  indignities,  long  drawn  out,  changeful 
yet  ever  tbe  same,  has  not  Ireland  persevered  under  Englisb 
rule,  and  for  no  other  reason  but  because  she  was  Catholic ; 
for  though  revolution  be  possible  in  a  Catholic  population^  it 
is  leas  probable  than  in  any  other. 

But  we  have  not  space  to  say  more  on  this  subject.  We 
must  tuxa  to  some  of  the  other  passages  in  the  book  that 
require  notice.  We  have  drawn  attention  to  this  first — though 
it  occurs  near  the  end, — because  there  is  something  about  the 
others  which,  till  this  was  met  with,  we  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  account  for  consistently  with  the  supposition  that  our 
author  would  not  knowingly  do  what  was  wrong, — a  supposi- 
tion which  we  cannot  bear  to  abandon.  Nationality  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  patriotism;  which  is  the  forgetting  self  in 
tlae  remembrance  of  those  around  you,  whereas  nationality  is  ' 
an  expansion  of  self,  and  a  taking  up  into  it  of  those  around 
you-  And  he  who  rejects  that  which  comes  to  him  with  the 
professions  and  claims  of  '*  the  truth,'*  because  it  is  anti- 
national,  is  exactly  on  a  par  (morally)  with  him  who  does  so 
because  he  perceives  it  to  condemn  himself.  And  when,  un- 
happily, he  has  possessed  himself  with  the  idea  that  nationalism 
is  but  an  acquiescence  in  God's  providence,  and  has  enthroned 
it  in  his  Protestant  mind  as  scriptural,  it  leads  him  under  a 
stem  necessity  to  treat  Catholicity  with  the  same  towering 
scorn  and  reckless  injustice  which  it  receives  from  those  who 
hate  it  from  its  protesting  against  their  personal  vices. 

But  pp.  10,  11  afford  an  instance  of  what  we  mean. 

'*  Where  a  perversion  of  the  moral  sense  has  found  place,  words 
preserve  oftentimes  a  record  of  this  perversion.  We  have  a  signal 
example  of  this— «8ven  as  it  is  a  notable  evidence  of  the  manner 
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inwhicfi moral cdntagibri,  fepreadifag'from  Imart ahd  idaniif^rs,invad^« 
the  popular  language  ill  the  nie^  of  readier  Tnist^,i  of  the  uidisd 
^feligiori^ — 'during  all  ihfe  .Bge&  of  Pafpal  domination,  ib  Eurqpci 
Probably  many  of  you  are  ajware  that  in  those  tnn©3  a  *(re)igio%<^ 
person '  did  tnot  mean  any  one  who  4«lt  afid  alW^d  t^^  bond*  th^i 


this  was  '  religion/  and  nothing  els6  was  deserviag  of  tiie  ^ame ! 
And  religion  was  a  title  which  might  not  be  given  to  perents  aind 
children,  husbands  and  wives,  men  and  ux)meD  fullUlirig  ^JthfuUy 
and  hohly  in  the  world  the  several  duties  bf  their  stations,  but  Only 
to  those  who  had  devised  self*ciiosen  service  for  thdms,elves.  •*    . 

Of  course,  one  who  is  Professor  of  IMvinity  in  King's  Col- 
lege, London,  and  Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  is  as  well  awate  as  ourselves. that  Christians^  ^'.during 
the  ages  of  Papal  domination,"  had  a  religion  biading  tliqm 
in  love  and  duty  to  Grbd  and  thm  fellow^tnen,' besides  thftt 
of  the  "religious"  in  "religious  houses ;"  tJ>at  the  aense  atf- 
tached  to  the  word  "  religion  "  did  not  conclude  the!  idea  oii^ 
service  of  God,  but  did  essentially  include  it;  and  that  Une 
%vord  was,  and  is;  used  by  Catholics,  as  he  .describes,  not  ^tp 
signify  that  the  persons  and  houses  thus , denominated  and 
they  alone  are  religious,  but  because  all  Catholics  being  as 
Strch,  in  obligatiop  at  least,  religious,  tbe^c  are  so  by  a  m(:^ 
solemn  offering  up. and  devotion  of  themscilyes  to  Godr  To 
suppose. otlierwise  would  be  to  do  a  grievous  i»j^sricp  to  tte 
author  himself,  to  the  learned  body  of  which  he  is  a  prqfessov, 
and  the  distinguished  prelate  whose  chaplain  he  is.  He 
knows  all  this  well ;  but  the/Catholics  ar^  anti-natiouali  awd 
"we  must  neglect  nothing  that,,will  assist  us  in  fostering  a 
national  spirit."  This  preposterous  nationalism  so  blinds  him, 
that  he  thinks  he  can^iot  be  wrong  in  doin^  to  Catholics  what 
(we  are  sure)  he  would  be  ^triongst  the  first  to  denounce  as 
most  flagrantly- dishbn&t/atid  unjust  if  done  tb'any  othiecsu  V 

It'may.be  worth  oboervingy  before  paasinig  on,  tiaat  Pi^- 

testants  retain  tfae'Cat^iolicideain  thieir  use loftthifir. word  to/a 

muofa  greaiter  exteni^jthanf  Mr^ ^Trench]  seems «itoji6uppo«e. 

.  Five  and  twenty  yearsiafo/ if  <noti  At ithe;prosdnt^yvff*  hot! to 

be  religious  "  did  not  mean  f^  td  be  'withclut-religiott;7:«^ndiiiiM^ 
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aifteog^t .Ae  Imt^.olafiwes.Kifty  behead  now  ta  avow  ijinjiiesi^ 
tatin^y*  that  tbeyiare.iof  "  dq  religion  ;"  md  theu  gp  on  to 
oqplaul  tbat:they<flidvdr  joined  any,  but  xead  tfaeir  BiblfKS  nt 
kom^^'Btid  went  to>hear  Botnetimes  one'prefacber  andsome^ 
t}iiieslttfi€(th<^r,  just  whiefe  tfecy  could  ge1>  good*     Of  oburfic,  the 

isfi  a  ihii(U0e  of  the 
I  necessarily  results 
e  is  so  much  which 
1  it  U  given;  Mr. 
.nd — would  th^t  he 

Ay  followed,  by  an- 
il be  the  last  with 

jant  at  one  time  no 
iMWre-ftbaaif  ♦lay/  or  'unleathniedy^tKe  *kwd'  people,  the  lafy 
pieo^l^ui-KhofM  coraeto  eignify  the  -siinfuly  the  vicionw,  is  not  a 
flitle  u'OFthy  of  note.  How  forcibly  we  are  retnfinded  hete  of  that 
saying  of  U)e  Pharisees  of  dd  :  *Thi$  people  which  knoweth  not 
ibelaw  13^  cursed;'  ))0W  ranch  pf  theif  spirit  must  h^ve.been  at 
ff^ox}^  )i)efo|re  th^  wofd  could  ha;ye  acqulved  tjiis  secondary  meaning  ?' 

o'  'But  vrhen  was' it  that  this  seeondary  nieaning  made  its 
iappearanoe?  We  could- scarcely  believe  our  dyes  when,  on 
4uk^ing  to  Richardson,  wbioh  is  Mn  Tiiench*«  great  authority 
iti'  these  matters;  we  found  that  it  came  in  at  the  time  of  that 
^blessed '  RdformatioD,  when  even.  Protestant  historians  axe 
i6tceA  to  confess  that  the  English  fell  into  a  state  of  most 
'gewenal  ^nd  featful  depravity.     Previously  Chaucer  could  say: 

'  ' '  '*  Ya  ttlessed  "be  alwray  *i  lewfed  man, 

^  '    - :  '    That  nou^  bnt  tonly  his  beleve  cbil** 

^JjTi^fther  ^*  lay  '*  nor  '**  lewd  "  were  terms  conveying  an  idea  in 
iatfiy  \¥Ay  'disrespeetfiil  to  the  minds  of  our  Catholic  ancestors, 
^till,  of  cbtirse  the  want  of  learning  implied  by  them  was  not 
'^It  to  be  a  title  to  respect.  Though  not  a  fault,  it  was  a 
^Wisfoftune;  a  disadvantage  that  made  the  talker  a  babbler. 
And  thus' we  find  in  the  same  writer: 

**Thou  malcest  me 

•  '''"■  •     fioweaff  ofthy  Teray  Itwednessc, 

) ;  That  al  -so  wisely  Gud  my  soul  blcsae,  ■ 

,       ,    , .  Min  effl  akpn  Qf  thy  drafty  (worthless)  speche." 

Tliis:  is  the  only  instance  given  by  Richardson  of  the  word 
-fc^ing  used  in  jx  necessarily  disparaging  sense  before  the  era 
iiwe  hav>e  mentioned.     ABtei-wards,  it  speedily  attained  its  pre- 

•  sent  .meaning-;  cuad  there  seeninrs  to  have  been  some  chance  of 
*ljiy?  haTing  it  too;  for  Milton  sp^dvs  of  "an  unprincipled, 
>)Biiedify'd,  and  Jaie-rabble."     And  Gay  says : 
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To  lewd  hj  tOBgues  to  giye  ns  scandal'' 

Who,  then,  have  been  the  haughty  PhariBWws  ?  the  oldeji  Ca- 
tholic dergy,  or  the  RefarmerB  and  their  successor?  It  is 
sad  to  Temark,  too,  that  not  only  do  the  examples  in  Riehard- 
€{m  prove  what  we  have  said,  but  he  pointedly  rematks,  thtt 
the  present  use  of  the  word  is  *  modern.'  He,  indeed,  with 
others,  derives  the  word  from  an  Anglo-Saxon,  that  meann  to 
mislead,  or  beguite ;  which,  he  thinks  (not  very  wisely),  makes 
it  fiearly  equivalent  to  wicked.  But  the  passages  he  gi<ves  us 
do  not  show  us  the  word  once  used  in  that  sense ;  and  this 
IB  a  fully  sufficient  answer  to  the  unsupported  supposition. 
'Lewd'  having  been  supposed  by  the  Protestant  lexicogra- 
pher to  be  derived  from  a  root  that  answers  (be  it  remem- 
bered) to  its  modern  sense,  and  to  that  only ;  and  '  lay '  or 
*  lewd '  found  to  have  been  anciently  used  indifferently, — *  lay  ' 
has  been  thought  to  have  also  come  from  the  same  root  as 
'Jewed';  and  thus  the  clergy,  we  are  desired  to  conclude, 
looked  on  all  who  were  not  of  their  order,  as  beguiled,  misled 
people,  and  gave  them  a  name  that  signified  this.  If,  how- 
ever, we  reverse  this  process — and  there  is  no  etymological 
jwason  why  we  should  not — and  examine  'lay  *  first,  and  argue 
from  '  lay  '  to  ^  lewd,'  we  arrive  at  a  very  different  oonekisioB* 
A  Mayman'  is  a  man  who  sings  ^  lays,'  a  word  signifying  in 
old  times  not  only  the  metrical  ballad,  but  also  whistling-,  and 
every  kind  of  low  hummkig  sound  that  had  tone  in  it. 
Eividently,  therefore,  our  ancestors  had  observed  that  great 
distinctian  between  the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  that  the 
latter  whistled  as  he  went  £cur  want  of  thought,  hummed  some 
tune,  or  sang  a  strain  of  some  ballad,  while  the  former  ''soli- 
tude in  silence,  seldom  less  alone  than  when  alone,"  ^d  ndt 
speak  unless  he  thought  he  could  do  so  to  good  purpose ;  and 
hence  they  gave  the  latter  a  nf^me  descriptive  of  this  peculiarity. 
^  Lewd,'  used  in  the  same  sense  as  '  lay,'  is  doubtless  of  like 
-origin ;  and  with  all  due  deference  to  those  who  are  learned  in 
Anglo-Saxon  and  its  kindred  dialects,  we  would  hazard  the 
conjecture  that  if  a  draughtsman  be  one  who  draws,  a  lewd  man 
may  have  been  one  who  sang  lays.  This  view  of  the  matter 
is  consistent  with  what  we  know  was  the  character  of  the  old 
Catholic  clergy,  and  also  with  the  remains  of  their  literature 
I^Mt  have  come  down  to  us. 

Meanwhile  we  are  forgetting  Mr.  Trench.  Thei-e  ne 
other  passages  in  his  work  painfully  exemplifying  the  ane- 
gance  and  virulence  with  which  he  regards  every  thiiig  eoH- 
neoied  with  us.  Accustomed  as  we  are  to  the  display  of  la 
great  deal  of  this  on  all  sides  of  us,  we  are  aoiry  to  say  th^t 
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laS|  all  its  circumstaftoee  ocmsidcfi^edj  imicfa  ex:&eeds  that  of 
most*  It  is  intense,  violent,  unreasoning,  tinscrupulons ;  it  is 
©cange.  And  yet  Mr.  'Drench  is  reaUy  aU  tlmt  we  said  of 
iiivi  at  £]3St,  and  ^e  dare  say  mtich  morei  but  iieing  A 
l^atiQiijBllist,  and  feeling  himself  called  cm  to  '^devise  soBie 
B^ns  rfor  preventiog  the  spread  of  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
1^/'  be  is  made  to  fiarget  what  is  due  to  himself,  to  Ms 
fttat;k>n,  and  to  us«  -What -a  sacrifice  to  make  for  the  furtber- 
imc^  of  the  unhallowed  cause  !  What  demon  has  required  it 
«f  bim  i  *'.  And  taking  his  eldest  son  tHat  should  have  reigned 
ift  his  slead,  he  offisred  him  for  a  burnt-offering  upon  the  wall; 
aodi  tbece  w^  great  indignation  tbronghout  Israel ;  and  they 
stiaigibtway  tieparted  from  him,  and  returned  into  their  own 
Jand." 


^  OUR  PICTURE  IN  THE  CENSUS. 

Census  of  Great  Britain,  1851.  Religious  Worship  in  Eng^ 
land  and  Wales,  Report  and  Tables  presented  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  by  Command  of  her  Majesty,    1853. 

So  iwe  have  been  numbered.  We  have  been  told  long  ago  by 
a  great  puUic  instructor,  that  we  are  a  nation  habitually  ad- 
dicted to  arithmetic;  and  now  the  Registrar-General  and 
lis  merry  men,  and  that  king  of  men,  Mr.  Horace  Mann, 
bave  gcme  into  %ures  for  us  in  our  decennial  census  to  a 
iB£Qfit  gratifying  extent*  It  is  sinnething  to  be  an  arithsne*- 
licalination ;  but  to  be  aritfametto  itself  is  more  than  the  most 
ardent  Cockers  could  have  thought  of.  We  have  become 
^gures;  We  harve  been  pounded  into  fractions.  Our  nume- 
SBtcnrs  have  been  Mr.  Horace  Mann  and  theSO,&\0  lesser  men 
^l  over  the  country,  who  have  been  employed  in  obtaining  the 
"exact  and  feithful  picture  of  the  religious  state  of  England 
and  Wales.**  And  the  denominators  have  been  no  less  than 
five^and-thirty  *'  Christian  Churches,"  according  to  the  Re- 
pstrar's-ofRce  definition  (for  we  suppose  that  a  definition  does 
exfct  there)  of  a  Christian  Church,  besides  isolated  bodies, 
wbich  have  obstinately,  and  contrary  to  all  sound  arithmetic, 
isefiMted  to  have  any  denominator,  atthough  compulsorily  en- 
jc^ng  a  nmnerator.  We  have  been  squared  and  cubed,  and  have 
had  all  manner  of  roots  extracted  out  of  us ;  -most  (rf  tteem 
^rery  bitter.  We  have  been  put  iwto  pews  and  sittings,  and 
-we  Cathdjcs  have  been  specially  put  into  standings.  And 
baviT^'been  'worked  backwards  and  forwards,  no  doubt  to  the 
HJontentfofthe  popular  religious  hear-t,  w^  offer  to  astonfehed 
:Cbrifilend)om  stecb  ta  spectecle  of  reKgious'figures,  analysis,  and 
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^pithems^  as  mnst  realist  the  wildest  Jibperii  of  tWofflee^ttttd 
^e  nation.  We  mustachidlylbe  giyibg  fpod^to  ah^  linkim^^^ 
numbei*  lof  calculating  boys*  Theirdligkraji  woisfatfy  '^'Sbjx- 
filemdnt-'- is  also  ^a  ^ppl^ent  ta  iiU  i^^^Tiitosrsi  Adsi^taiits';^ 
-«nd  evfery  Mr*;Eeeder,  B.Ai,  risust  bavb  beguft  thei  duiries'  df 
this  new  yeiar  with  b  newitore  ofesxan^les^'and  $.'liirelii^s"rf 
4iritlto©tkial  po&e  p/ajdayw^,  which -mliterimnate  the  live^icif 
maivy  little :  Pauls^  In  short,  as.  a  euppiemeBt  •  to  -  tfe  -  gt^ef^ 
blue  book  of  British  life  and  death,  has  been  issued  at  br<)^k 
book:  about  religious  worship  in  England  »and  Wattes.  • 'And 
this  has  been  condensed  (al^o 'ofiiciaMy)^  into^a  |)aj^  gi*e^tt 
book,  published  by  Routledge  a^  a  shillings  for  Hinite^dal  cotti- 
sumption*  We  Btterly  reject,  ^o-day  all  considd/ation^  of  «lf* 
blue  book,  and  are  going  to  addict  ousselv^ts  once  ^  mote  *^ 
the  brown  and  the  green.         ^  '  •         '^      " '• 

But  before,  entering  upon  the  theology  <^  the*  offid^  '^  %hf6 
Registrar-Oeneral,  we  b^g  to  sabfnit  to  tbe  wUni€*i«ol-By  Wd 
to  all  non-Catholic  denominators  and  deriominatio*isf^(e3tC0pt> 
as  we  suppose  we  THust  except  of^  this  point,  the  i^chis^atife 
<Jredc  ehurch), ihefollotring  scriptutal  difficulty 5  for  a  dlM^ 
•culty  we  think  it  ought  to  be  to  them.  Hlave  these  gtentleineil 
and  societies -stifficientlyconsidei^ed  the  ^tb  diapter  of  what 
ik  called  in^  their  Bibles  tte  Second  Bo6k  o^  Sajn^uelf 

.*•  And  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  again  kindted  against  jsra^ 
and  stirred  lip  David  among  them;  saying:  ^  Go  number  Israel  and 
Juda.  And  the  king  said  to  Jbah,  the  genet-al  of  his^  army :  Go 
through  all  the  tribei^  6f  Israe!  from  Darito  Befsab^e,  arid  niii^bl^t 
ye  the  {)eGple,  that  I  may  kn6w  tJie^  numbe^r  b^  th^^m.  Arid  j^ab^af^ 
to  the  kmg  »  .  .  *  what  meanedi  nftylord  the  kteg  by  this  Idnd  kif 
thing?  B(H  the  king's  words  pre^aited  .  ;  ;  .and  Joab^ve  up  tb* 
sum  of  th^  nnioberof  the  peopleto  the  king.  ^  But  lEhivSd's  heftrt 
Struck  him  after  the  people  were  .numbered  :.  .and  Dayidisaid  to  th« 
Lprd,  I  bave.sioned  very  mi^/cjh  inwh^tlhavedonej- butJ  pray 
Thee,  O  Lord,  to  take  away  the  iniquity  of  Thy  ?erva^t|,becai*^e'il 
have  donei  exce^diiiTg  foolishjy^/.  .  .  ,  Aj;idt|ie  Jjpvd  J^^nl.^pyesfilence 
upon  IsraeJ,  from  the  morning  v^r>to  tjte  .tim^/app9inj^94't^*?t44i«J?e 
died  of  the  peo|ple  f^orp  Dan  to  Bersabee  sev^ij^y  th9u;sai;id^^n-\^^ 

Acoosditig  to-  the^  usual.,  handling  of  Holy  >Scripturei  by^ 
Profbesfta/nt  top6u^idei:ts,  we -should  bisJ-^ad/tohe^ioIriJ^^ttwa 
ihe(mj  of  th^  census"  of  England  akdWalek  iiT>here>wa8^bnel 
thing  that  Bavid-  did  woi  fioit  Hermademoiiinquiry^iBto^tbid 
religious  worstii p  i  of  ^tbe  Jefbusit^.  i  A)nd)  iki.  bis;  io^t^tls '  ihord 
isi  no  allusitMu  wbateki^er^  to  any  jdenomine^kbalos  jcbnibeodojial 
arrangemetitsi  Ttic^  ea^e  of:  Corey  Datbaiiy  aindtAbitronUTas 
not  forgotten  in  a  nation  which  lived  under  the  imihfisditteiitU 
iiuence  of  the  presence  of  God.vA&dupciQb^ly  the  terrific 
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•pftftJQQforiiy  \tdtb  which  fHai/ aT^f ul  i^cene  is  xelated  in  the 
SoQlvQf  NumberSy  hod  quenched  all.  desire  for  a  census  of  re- 
jy^Ui  Wixt^faip^  severed  from;  the-oait^  womhip  'which  Grod  had 
1nsU<alj^7.  I>avidiBinneid  grievously  (im  the  sight  of  Gt)d;  but 
the 4\i  Xio%do  itbuk  He  dewi  .them. .  >  Thi& was*  his  firgt  busin esB 
}^vc»|)j1juring  Sion,.  We  ^re.>no4  drawing  any  iafereoce;  we 
<9kn]y  mentibn  these  jcirchimstanoes,  recorded  in  the  Old  Testa- 
i»^fit,  a$:  tbhiga  worithj  ef  Protestant  attentloh.  But  this  is  a 
digrf>$sion#  .  . 

• '  Mr.  Horace  Mann  has  authenticated,  in  his  own  person 
aod  calliftff,  the  statement  of  Pope,  He,  Mr.  Horace  Mann, 
has  a^tuafiji  become  '^the  proper  study  of  mankind;"  His 
fi^ur^es,  .as  they  bear  upon  us,  are  (no  doubt  undesignedly) 
utterly  falla^cious;  and  we  protest  agiiinst  them,  'They  are, 
however,  conclusive  against  all  who  furnished  them,  and  do 
not^protest  against  them ;  and  so  of  his  statements  generally, 
.Ai^d  it  miist'ber  admitted  that  this  gentleman  has  never  been 
draw^  away  from  his  luxurious  riot  in  figures,  to  give  any 
dirq^t ,  intimation  of  any  peculiarities  of  belief  prevalent  in 
the  offiiGO  whose  servant  he  has  been^  Father  Newman  has 
de&cribj^d,  as  only  Pother  Newman  can,  the  prejudiced  man* 
Xtij&B^^  our;cleligMful  lot  to  have  discovered  a  man  who  is 
the  precipe. i^.ppteiite  ii>S  that  character.  He  describes,  himself 
as  "indulging  a  hope  that  his  remarks  are  free  from  bias;*' 
f*  tWt  he  has  been  (Jescribing  fairly  the  opinions  of  others,  but 
nc^t  presuming  to  express  his  own.**;  It  is  the  ambition  of 
IP^ny  persons  to  vqil  from- their  hearers  or  readers  the  know-. 
i^dgp,pf  what  sort  of  minister  they  sit  under.  Mr.  Horace 
Mqun'hajs.gone  a  step  furtlier ;  he  has  veiled  this  usualfor^r 
mulaM  .£ut  w<^.  assure  him  that  we  perfectly  understand  him ; 
atiiidiw^  freedyo^n.  that  we  remain  in  most  complete  ignoi^ 
rdnce  of  the  nature  of  Uie  minister,  if  any^  under  whom  he^has 
elocftetl'to  sitj  •' We  pronouiice'bim  to  be  pi^-eminently  "the 
inpvejudided'm^an,*'^  ,  > .    . ; 

•  III  what  follow*,  then;  we  propbse  briefly  to  tell  those 
rfeadeb'of  thei?a7w6/^  who  hay^  not  plunged  into  the'browa 
or  the  pale  gr^en  book — or  having  done'so,  may  like  to  hear  a 
litlle!njOTe;<)f  thetth-f^somethingt  about  the  several  denoiiiina* 
tioii^  in\Kn^and>and  WakSy!arnd<somethin]g>abQJut  the:  €«thot- 
liCiChurclK^tialnd  theny^^e^^oUedtin^that.divineiauthorifcy  w^hich 
tellsiQBitbatibyithidr  fruilis  we  slialil  know  'them^  ^te^wiU^give; 
on 'xBretiesl^xnt  authority,  a.-spefiinbeb  «hf  ^what  .has  come  upkm 
S^glaBid isioceisUe'  hasi  been; gifen  ovec  to  >tliOS®  societies. which, 
iiiv^hi^>ilibeb1d^  q£,  the^  bSce;;aits  describdd  asnf^  t^bcistian 
. Ghuniheakj"'iiii  ••.  .  :.     •.    •  ,  •  d-.-w/  .-i  :;  :  ':'•■_••   .    •:  - 

All/:-  I   ^li'    ('SpiUitt^M 4ulkis9i,h{nah  iuiea^itMiiiti  '  •  •' y'. 
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Cdntraiy  to  the  usual  practice  of  dramatic  etttertainiaWb, 
we  shall  produce  the  kidierous-aud  absurd — in  short,  the  gre^t 
original  farce  of  England — first,  Mr.  Mann,  thei-eal  epic  suo- 
joessor  of  awtf  avBp&v  of  Homer,  wiM  see  that  we  are  ti&nig 
idm  according  to  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  republic  <yt' 
letters.  He  has  given  us  his  epic :  we  have  from  his  imtnoiv 
tal  pen  an  English  and  Welsh  Iliad:  be  has  mki\gy  as  no  One 
else  has  sung,  the  &tal  rage : 

►  quote  the  next  line,  and  wJU  not.     And  we, 

composition  ready  to  our  hands,  are  going  to 
3  life  to  it.  He  will,  we  are  sure,  at  once  hail 
»d  in  his  next  Iliad  he  may  perhaps  catalogue 

more  attention  to  our  leaders  and  our  localities^ 
numbers :  he  must  not  forget  his  model  in  the 
is  in  Iliad  B. 
pen  the  publication  of  this  census  of  religious 

first  great  oflScial  enunciation  of  unbelief.  Of 
not  profess  to  be  this  ;  for  the  expression  "  re- 
),"  absurd  as  it  is,  means  to  say,  if  it  means  any 

worshippers  believe  something.  Nevertheless, 
lat  the  book  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  great  expres- 
'\  and  it  is  the  first  of  this  character  that  has  ever 
iigland.     Our  separated  Anglican  brethren  may 

numberless  instances  of  individual  unbelief,  and 
jvalent  latitudinarianism  throughout  the  country 
period  past, — a  latitudinarianism  which  has  been. 

steadily  widening  ever  since  the  time  of  the 

Elizabeth,  who  unchained  the  devil,  smarted 

1  could  not  repress  him.    Her  successor,  in  spite 

of  the  Savoy  conference,  and  the  new  version  of  the  Bible, 

and  in  spite  of  burning  a  couple  of  heretics,  in  a  generous 

rivalry  with  the  great  occidental  star  who  had  preceded  him, 

^ Skfl  occubujUf  nox  nulla  secuta  eat,*'' 

was  utterly  beaten,  and  died  in  good  time  for  himself.  Charles  I., 
Laud,  and  Strafford,  and  most  of  tiie  Protestant  bishops,  fought 
hard  against  their  enemy ;  but  it  was  too  much  for  them,  and 
we  all  know  the  result.  After  eight-and- twenty  years  of  resto- 
ration and  bitter  contests,  the  turbulent  spirit  triumphed  ;  and 
Dutch  William  set  his  heel  upon  all  the  false  ideas  of  the 
supernatural  in  Protestant  establishments.  And  so  we  arrive, 
by  a  most  natural  and  inevitable  process,  at  the  snug  para- 
graphs which  describe  the  Protestant  fistaWi&bment,  which  is 
the  leading  member  of  a  good  division  according  to  iinaaey. 
It  is  the  one  *'  enA>w^".Prottestant<Chi»rch;  the  leading  ideas 
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of  iJie  SLeport  bcingi  ** endowed"  and  '"unendowed,"  •** The 
Revokition/'  says  tht^Iast  and  greatest  authority,  "  settled  the 
£^tabliahed  Church  upon  its  present  basis."  It  certainly  did ; 
nadreover,  it  produced  men  wlio,  if  they  could  have  had  their 
•way,  vould  have  reformed  out  of  the  Protestant  Prayer-book 
the  poor  remains  of  What  had  been  pillaged  from  Catholic  de- 
votions, and  would  have  anticipated  tlie  present  spirit  of  the 
age.  But  although  these  men  failed  in  their  purpose,  they 
nevertheless  communicated  their  spirit  to  their  Establishment, 
and  produced  those  wonders  of  un  belief  in  regard  to  the  most 
sacred  objects  of  Christian  faith,  the  wonder  of  which  is  now 
beginning  to  be  swallowed  up  in  their  universal  prevalence. 
Many  of  our  readers  will  recollect  that  stern  and  affecting  pre- 
face which  the  great  Butler,  the  profoundest  thinker  on  reli- 
gion whom  English  Protestantism  has  produced,  put  before 
his  work  on  the  Analogy  of  Religion,  a  work  which  leads 
directly  and  logically  to  the  embracing  of  the 
gion,  although  that  brilliant  mind  did  not,  in  w 
cany  his  fine  argument  to  its  just  conclusion  ;  1 
who  think  that  m  his  last  days  he,  in  his  own  ] 
cept  it.     However,  be  this  as  it  may,  Butler  ac 

it  necessary  in  that  preface  to  warn  the  infidel  n 

be  lived,  that  tliere  might  after  all  be  something  in  Christianity  ; 
and  we  may  be  allowed  to  give  a  very  striking  instance  of  the 
necessity  and  appositeness  of  this  warning.  There  was  in  the 
last  century  a  man  named  Conyers  Middleton.  He  was  a  man 
of  mark ;  he  was  public  librarian  at  Cambridge.  He  held 
more  than  one  benefice,  and  died  "a  beneficed  minister  of  the 
established  religion;  though  not,  we  are  told — without  excit- 
ing wonder  on  our  part — a  very  constant  attendant  on  the  ser- 
vices of  that  religion.  He  went  to  Rome,  and  wrote  a  foolish, 
impudent,  and  lying  **  Letter  from  Rome,  showing  an  exact 
conformity  between  Popery  and  Paganism/'  a  work  which  has 
been  the  pattern  and  inspiration  of  subsequent  libellers,  such 
as  Hobart  Seymour,  for  example,  who  refers  to  him.  Now 
Middleton's  account  of  that  awful  history  which  we  find  in 
Genesis,  commonly  known  as  the  fall  of  man,  is  as  follows : 

**  I  will  grant  it"  (the  account  of  the  Fall)  "  to  come  from 
Moses,  and  that  Moses  nas  commissioned  by  God  to  write  it ;  yet 
this  makes  no  difference  in  the  case,  because  the  matter  of  the  whole 
stdry,  whether  it  be  insjnred  or  not,  is  absolutely  inconsistent  witli 
the  character  of  an  historical  narration,  and  must  ever  convince  all 
who  consider  it  ♦without  prejudice,  that  it  is  wholly  fabulous  or  alle- 
gorical, and  that  Moses*  commission  was  accommodated  en  this 
occasion,  as  it  is  allowed  to  have  been  on  many  others,  to  the  pre- 
vailing taste  and  customs  of  the  nations  around  him Thus, 
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tX\a  pbnt^ion.4?f  aPftradise  (or  tht  lMj)tf9tion>rof^nieDi  ttettnee^ol 
life^  ap4  tbe^re^  pf  tbeknowkc^.of  g^^  injd  eivili^itbeiniite'j^ 
it ;  the  expulsion  of  Adam  Quf.  <^i  ilaj^f^  jtil^  fal^^;  iji^^ 
flaming  sword,  placed  as  a.  guard  tpjt;  God  coming  dpwn  toj  ^alk 
jti  it,  in  (he  c6ol/6f  the  day  ;  A'danp'  hiding  himSjeljf  ampng  the  trees 
froitt  th6  sight  of  God;  the  dj'scoarse  of  tlje  serpent,  indtlie  6u^^^^ 
pfohouriceid  upon  himl)y  Gdd/and  upon  the  ground  itself ;  niust'all 
be  considered  as  a  mere  eastern  fable,  Trbra  S^liicW  no  other  Ussqti 
or  doctririe  can  be  inferred,  than  what  I  have  already  intihi^tecl.^  J  J. 
This,  r say,  is  the  whole  which  We  can  raffon^//^  collect  fl-om'^tlie 
Mosaic  account  of  the  fall;  1)ut,  ib  draw  Shine  ftnd  Rteral  prop^^ 
vtd  of  a  kere  fable,  arid  to  treat  it  as  the  support' of  all  reJig^n  ia 
the  kniediluvi^n  world,  and  thje  foundation  of  all  the  propt^^tifc  evi- 
dence which  the' Christian  religion  has,  Js  more  likdy  to  Weaken 
than  confirm  the  authority  of  Christianity ;  and  deserves  i-ath^r' to 
be  ranked  at^ong  the  dreams  pf  vislonarfes  and  enthusiasts,' thati 
considered  as  the  suggestion  of  sober  sense  and  r(B2|soril^'*| ' 

We  put  it  to  aiiy  moderate^lninded  fwaii,  whether^  Chris- 
tianity could  be  expected  to  survive  such  statemeiiti  as  tliese; 
\vhether,  in  fact,  there  h  any,  the  slightest,  daith  up^ii^s  to 
eiercise  the  couirtesy  of  cotisidering  a  religion  and  ai  nation 
Christian,  which  could  maintain  to  the  last  as  one  of  Its  ben er 
ficed  ministers  &uch  a  man  as  this,  and  receive  with  appro- 
bation, and  purchase  a  handsome  octavo  edition  of  his, works, 
on  the  title-page  of  wbicli  lie<  ia  described*  as  the'  ]^ey,erencl 
and  Learned  Conyers  Middleton  ?  Did  he  and  his,  ifeUQWi- 
Prptestants,  then,  expect  that,  persons  would,  acpept  bis.  state- 
ment, that  Moses  was  commissioned  by  God  to  w-Fite.i9i  Jk; 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  believe  that  there  wag!  anyi truth 
whatt^ver  in  jDaap s  eVer  having  fallen, fj?om  innocence  into  sin? 
Qr>,  that  there  ever  aiMDsc  a  necessity  for  an  atonement,  apd  -the 
victorious  cross  of  Christ?  No  2  he  expected  no  siich  thing* 
Tiife  warning  which  Butler  had  given  several  years  before, 'w*s 
at  once  needed  and  nseless.^  Middleton  and  his  l*eaders,  tht 
polite  infidels  of  George  the  Second's  court — that  cotiirt  bf 
t^fhich  Loi'd  Hervey,  with  posthumous  benevolence,  has  made 
tis  masters — and  the  rural  parsons,  "  much  bemus*d  iii  heer^" 

5  utmost  indifference^  it 
sries  pf  llev^lat^qn^  untU 
^nd  insist^,  iippn,  xftain- 

[>t  a  little  fchrtJh^r.'^We 
tied  "  Church  Pai^ties," 
[^  the.JEdmiur^'h  jlevieiv 
uent  newspapei^  squabble 
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iaff'^fetmed'^Tis)<is  writ(ieti  faj*  Mr.Cwnyb^l^,  som  of  the 
Be^''0f '*!jldA(Jaffy  tt6  we  quote  from  a  writer  bf  some  au- 

Con^beare,  **  tlie  comprehensive, 


-  (!)  of  Tillotsbn  and  purnet  degeuerajted  into  the  world.- 
Jiiiess  of  tlje  S^dflucean  Hoadley.*  And  tlie  uubelieving  petitioners 
ojf  the- tea^liers^  Tavern  represented  the  opinions  of  many  hundreds 
of  their  brethren,  whose  scepticism  was  manifested,  pot  by  public 
prptests,;but  by  isilent  neglect  of  their  dulfes,  and  selfish  devotion 
to. tbeir  interests."'    Mr.  Conybeare  adds  this  not^ —  \     '     > 

,.  "  ti\  1772,  g50  clergymen  presented  this  Feathers' tavern  Peti- 
tipn  to  Paj:liament,  Its  prayer  was  that  the  petitioners  might  be 
*  r^r/iecec^*  from .  subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  *  and  re- 
Stored  tp  their  rights,  as  Protestants*,  of.  interpreting  Scripture  for 
themselv.es,  without  being  bound  by  any  human  explicatiops  thereof/ 
Tlie  whole  petition,  which  is  too  long  to  quote,  here,  is  the  most 
fuuve  avowal  of  dishonesty  on  record,  and  leaves  the  modern  advo- 
cat€i3  of  at'  nonrnatur^l  sense'  far  behind.  Paleyii  in  the  pamphlet 
which  he  published  in  defence  of  these  petitioners!  acknowledges 
tlvit  they/ co;itinueij5i  tlie  Church,  vyiihout  being  able  to  reconcile 
to  tbeif  belief  every  proposition  imposed  upon  them  by  subscrip- 
tion;* and  speaks  of  them  as  /impatient  under  the  yoke'  (Paley's 
Collected  Worksy^,  S^r):  This  pamphlet  was  published  anony- 
mously at  ^e  time ;  arid  it  is  said  that,  when  Paley  was  himself 
uVged  td  "sigii.  the  petition,  on  the  ground  tliat  he  *  was  bound  in 
cdhsti^nce*  to  do  so,  he  replied  that  he  *  was  too  poor  to  keep  a 

And  ih  anotfVeif  note,  oti  the  same  page;  he  gives  this  farthet 

''  .^'Hpudleydefeudd  (in  \m  Rkawnaklene^s  ^  Conforrmi^)  the 
piactke  of  sngoing  the  Ai'ticks  nvithout  believing  them.  Hume's 
ecitreapiondence  contains  his  reply  to  a  young  clergyman  who  hiid 
confe9sed,his  di$beiief,in  ChristiaDity,  and  asked  the  philosopher's 
ad.vice.<  Htime  rjecomroen^s  him  •  to  adhete  to  the:  ecclesiasticiil 
p]rQfe;Ssi|C^n9  in  which ,  be  may  have  so  good  a  ps^tron,  for  civil  .em- 
ployments for,  meq  pf  letters  can  scai'cely  be  found.  It  is  putting 
top  great  a  respect  on  the  vulgar,  and  on  their  superstitions,  to 
pi(^ue. oneself  on  sincerity  with  regard  to  them,  The  ec(?lesia§tical 
profession  only  adds  a  Tittle  more  to  the  innocent  di,ssimulation,  with- 
out which  it  is  impossible  to  pass  through  tlie  world/  (^urtpn'is 
tiuthe,  vih  it  f,  1870  Scours' 2^0%  of  Tmti  is  a  remafkable 
SmtdWography  of  a  mdn' who  was  ordkined  pn  the  same  principles/*f 

7/By,ifl&.i;^es  like  those  DOfw  recited,  an, PyotestaotJsvicience 

''**ftie  .CathQlVc\'w?ll  recollect  wW  the  Sadducees  ti^ught,  but  may  need  to 
BtftbWWtVHdiidley  -s^as  I^rot^rtdnt  Bishop  6£  Bangor  ktiti  Sahiit  jfrid  Winton/ 
r'f  iCi^tboU<»;»<iy  J»(|aii«iti»  ha^e<k  saentiotied'tiiai  tfais,aeott  is  (be  Vaan  wlib 
wrote  a  ponderous  ''  Commentary ''  on  the  Bible,  and  is  now  known  among  the 
Evaiigelicals  as  **  tbfi  CcatnAiittitori'*  ,  '^ .  ,' ''-    >,      •  • '    » 
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alone,  the  sacred  saoctioa  of  ipeligjioos  be^ef  was  not  indeed. 
lo3t^  but  wajs  brought  to  actual  derisioiu  And  bance  grew- 
up  every  variety  of  error  and  misbelief,  Christendom  sannri, 
and  saw  without  surprise — and  Christendom  will  now  se^,  but 
scarcely  without  some  surprise  in  foreign  countries,  we  think-^ 
the  termination  of  one  era  of  infidelity  in  another ;  under  the 
influence  of  which  last  all  variations  of  misbelief  actually  ob- 
tain a  public  recognition,  by  state  authority,  as  "Christian* 
Churches.*'  The  Report  before  us  takes  up  latitudinarismisnir 
as  it  finds  it  in  1851 ;  and  bestows,  as  far  as  it  can  bestow^ 
the  name  of  "  Christian  Church"  upon  ewQxy  one  of  the  broken 
cisterns  set  up  in  England  to  mock  the  thirst  of  those  who- 
have  missed  their  way  to  the  only  fountain  of  living  watev. 
Tlie  names  of  these  Christian  Churches,  of  those  at  least  whiek. 
are  Protestant,  are,  the  Church  of  England;  Presbyterians; 
Independents  ;  Baptists, — Baptists  General,  New  Connexion, 
Particular,  Seventh  Day,  Scotch  Baptists,  and  Baptists  unde- 
fined; Society  of  Friends;  Unitarians;  Moravians;  Wesleyan 
Methodists,^  six  sorts  ;  Calvinistic  Methodists,  two  sorts ; 
Sandemanians;  New  Church;  Brethren  ;  Catholic  and  Apos* 
tolic  Church  —  that  is  to  say,  the  followers  of  the  late  Mr- 
Irving,  who  decline  (it  seems)  to  be  called  Protestants  j  Latn 
ter-day  Saints,  or  Mormons;  Isolated  Congregations^  *' without 
the  formal  coalescence  which  is  requisite  to  constitute  a  sect;!* 
and  seven  sorts  of  foreign  '^Churches;!'  besides  the  Jews,  who 
are  described  as  being  ^'a  nation  and  a  church  at  onoe,"  a. 
definition  which  we  think  it  probable  that  St..  Paul  would  not 
have  sanctioned.  But  this  is  a  drop  in  the  ocean  of  heresy 
which  is  surging  around  us.  We  propose  to  say  a  few  words? 
about  the  principal  of  these  Churches,  and  will  begin  with  the 
Established  **  Church,"  which,  even  on  Protestant  grounds^  it 
would  be  utterly  ridiculous,  after  this  census,  to  describe  as 
*'  the  Church  of  England."  Of  course,  it  never  was  supposed 
to  be  so  by  ourselves ;  but  we  should  think  that  even  its 
friends,  if  candid-minded  persons,  could  scarcely  venture  to 
speak  of  it  as  such  for  the  future. 

The  Report  gives  us  a  summary  of  the  history  of  what  was 
the  Church  of  England;  viz.  the  Church  in  this*  country  pre- 
vious to  the  pretended  Reformation*  We  are  informed  that 
"Christianity,  when  introduced  among  the  Saxons,  at  once 
assumed  an  organised  character;"  and  that  this  character  *^was, 
of  course,  accordant  with  the  episcopal  model  to  which  the  mis- 
sionaries were  themselves  attached."  We  wonder  where  these 
missionaries  came  from.  Did  they  come  from  any  one  of  the^ 
Protestant  "Christian  Churches"  here  enumerated?  Did  they 
profess  Presbyterianism,  or  Independency,,  or  Anabaptism,  or 
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any  sueh  thing  ?  We  thmk  it  would  have  been  catidtd,  to  say 
the  least,  to  Have  added,  in  a  work  destined  for  universal  cir- 
cfiliation,  that  these  missionaries  came  from  ultra  mantes,  as 
Christianity  itself  did,  and  that  their  sender  was  a  Pope.  We 
team  from  the  Venerable  Bede,*  whose  authority  we  lean  t& 
even  uttder  the  affliction  of  the  silence  of  Mr.  Horace  Maiin, 
tliat  King  Lucius  sent  to  Rome,  between  the  years  177  and' 
181,  a  request  that  he  might  be  admitted  within  the  pale  of 
Christianity.  Pope  Eleutherius  immediately  began  a  "  Bapal 
Aggression" — the  first — and  sent  missionaries,  who  succeeded 
with  the  Britons  better  than  their  successors  do  with  Pro- 
testants. There  was  no  platform-oratory ;  uo  shabby  Picts 
or  Scots  set  themselves  up  against  Popery  and  Prelacy.  The 
thing  was  done  here  as  elsewhere ;  and  our  British  forefathers 
acknowledged  their  Master  in  heaven  by  submission  to  His 
Vicar  on  earth.  So,  again,  when  the  Saxon  invasion  ren- 
dered another  Papal  ?iggression  necessary.  Pope  Gregory  dis- 
patched, iu  596,  from  the  monastery  on  the  Coelian  Hill,  so 
weH'known  and  so  dear  to  Englishmen,  our  St.  Austin,  who 
established  Christianity  once  more,  as  it  remained,  with  the 
exception  of  poor  Cranmer's  time,  till  the  death  of  Cardinal 
Pble,  the  last  successor  of  St.  Augustine.  So,  also,  it  would 
have  been  candid  to  mention  that  the  division  of  this  country* 
into  dioceses  was  effected  by  the  authority  and  under  the 
direction  of  the  Holy  See;  and  that  by  the. same  authority 
the  character  of  some  dioceses  was  altered  from  time  to  time ; 
for  example,  Lichfield  was  made  an  archbishopric  by  Pope 
Adrian  in  the  year  787,  and  again  reduced  to  a  bishopric  by 
Pope  Leo  in  the  year  799.  But,  as  far  as  the  Report  is 
concerned,  these  missionaries,  of  whom  it  speaks  as  being 
"  attached  to  the  episcopal  model,"  might  have  sprung  up, 
like  the  stones  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  without  knowing  how 
they  got  here,  or  how  they  became  attached  to  the  episcopal 
model,  or  who  gave  them  episcopacy. 

However,  deficient  as  the  Report  is  in  its  account  of  the 
Church  of  England  before  the  Reformation,  it  gives  us  plenty 
of  statistics  as  to  the  established  religion  now.  We  find  that 
it  possesses  "  14,077  existing  churches,  chapels,  and  other 
buildings ;"  and  this  number  of  buildings — ^far  the  greater 
number  of  which,  it  must  be  recollected,  are  Catholic  build- 
ings merely  held  by  the  burglarious  tenure  of  "  Reformation" 
spoliation — give  an  amount  of  what  is  called  "  accommodation" 
in  the  proportion  of  one  church  to  every  1296  persons.  But 
this  is  the  old  territorial  idea,  and  gives  no  just  impression  of 
the  number  of  persons  who  actually  enter  those  churches. 
*  Dr.  Lingard,  Anglo-Saion  Church,  yoL  i.  p.  2,  et  seq. 
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And  in  justice  to  the  Report,  it  must  be  admitted  that  no 
concealment  is  attempted  on  this  point.  It  speaks  with  equal 
distinctness  also  concerning  the  revenues  of  the  Establishment, 
which  it  describes  as  probably  being,  in  1851,  considerably 
upwards  of  five  millions  per  annum.  And  here  the  question 
instantly  rises  in  the  mind,  not  only  of  a  Catholic,  but  of 
every  fair  and  justice-loving  Protestant,  Whence  do  these 
revenues  come  ? 

The  Report  gives  the  distribution  of  the  revenues  in  1831, 
when  they  were  much  less  than  they  are  supposed  to  be  now, 
as  follows : 

£. 

Bishops 181,631 

Deans  and  Chapters  .  .  .  360,095 
Parochial  Clergy  ....  3,251,159 
Church  Rates         ....       500,000 

Total  .        .        ,        .£4,292,S8^ 

Now  we  are  aware  that,  by  the  same  parliament  which 
instituted  Protestant  bishops  and  can  unmake  them  again,  the 
revenues  of  some  of  the  sees  which  have  attracted  public  at- 
tention by  their  vastness,  and  by  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  disposed  of,  have  been  curtailed  and  re-arranged.  But 
yet,  after  all,  the  Report  informs  us  that  the  aggregate  amount 
of  revenue  in  1851  exceeded  that  of  1831  by  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  a  million.  This  is  comfortable,  even  if  we  withdraw 
the  500,000/.  of  church-rates,  as  the  country  will  now  no 
doubt  do,  year  by  year,  in  consequence  of  the  final  decision 
of  the  Braintree  case  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

As  the  established  religion  is  the  only  one  of  the  "  Chris- 
tian Churches"  in  this  country  possessing  a  state  endowment, 
before  going  on  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  statistics  of  the 
others,  we  will  add  a  little  to  the  Report  in  the  shape  of  a 
supplement  to  the  revenue -part,  compiled  from  Protestant 
sources ;  and  we  will  then  give  what  can  hardly  be  called  a 
supplement  to  the  Report  on  the  Established  Church ;  for  in 
the  Report  there  is  no  vestige  of  the  topic :  nevertheless,  it 
is  an  important  one ;  we  mean,  the  subdivisions  of  the  Esta- 
blished **  Church"  itself;  the  omission  of  which  we  will,  to 
some  extent,  supply  from  the  same  sources. 

Our  friend,  the  Protestant  occupant  of  the  see  of  Durham, 
whose  name  will  go  down  to  posterity,  for  good  or  evil,  as  the 

Erovoker  and  cause  of  what  has  been  called  from  him  '*  the 
kirham  Letter,"  has  come  out  since  that  date  in  the  cha* 
racter  of  a  most  able  financier.  It  appears,  from  a  leading 
article  on  the  Marquis  of  Blandford's  bill  in  the  Times  in 
April  1853,  which  professes  to  gain  its  details  from  a  parlia-* 
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ittenikrj  papet  (No J  40D  of  ttie  Sessioii  1831),  that  the  Bishoji 
was  entitled  io,  SOpOl.  a-yfeari  and  no  more.  No. more !  The 
IHmet  then  go^  on  thii^: 

.4  .^^  W^U,  mJyif  of  the  yearl8d6  the  hisbop  tcansttiitted  certam 
accouQifs  to.  the  Jlccleftia^ticul  Cofn^issionera,  and  said  [we  give 
hi^.o^n  word?;],  J  I/do  notr  ijend*  the3e  .docuwent?  with  a  view  of 
obtaining  any  increase  to  the  sums  which  the  CommissionerA,  after 
di|e  4eli^)eration,  ha,vp  assigned  to  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  but. that 
they  may  consider  ani  direct  what  deductions  .are  in  reason  to  be 
made  from  the  grosi  sums  received,  so  that  a  fair  average  of  8000t 
per  annum  shall  remain,  as  they  propose.'  Confessedly  and  avow- 
edly then,  it  was  the. bishop's  sole  object  in  1836  to  bargain  for  and 
secure  this  clear  income,  though  among  the  data  furnished  for  that 
purpose  figure  some  charges  for  outgoings  dieretofore  customary  in 
the  see,  of  the  following  most  unapostolical  character  ; 

PiUiK,  Manors,  and  Moors, 

£.    A.    J. 
AnclUtiidparkvidgameloeeper        • 
Merrington  gamekeeper     .,      .        •    •    • 
Two  permanent  watchers  at  Auckland 
tPeredale  gamekeeper        . 
Two  penoaneni)  watdien  on  tbe  moors.      • 
Additional  watchers  during  the  grouse  soason 
Sundry  extra  expenses  attending  this  department 
The'^pel  at  Auckland  Casde  ... 
'    The  ganlens,  lawns,  grass-walks         •        • 

Total  '......  1116    0    8 

**  Only  15L  w.orth.  of  bread  to  all  thia  intolerable  quantity  of 

sackr  •        .. 

"  Our  friend  the  Thnes  thus  at  last  falls  ont  with  our  other 
friend.  Dr.  Maltby.  Alas !  there  is  a  class  of  society,  the  in- 
terior falling  out  of  which  portends,  it  is  said,  the  recovering 
of  honest  men's  goods;  but  we  must  not  allow  our  hopes  to 
gfet  fhe  better  of  our  conviction  of  present  realities.  The  See 
of  Durham,  suppreissed  and  destined  to  pillage  by  Edward  VI, 
and  his  robber-crew,  was  refoundedand  rescued  from  destruc- 
tion hy  Queen  Mary,  and  is  thus  doubly  a  Catholic  founda- 
tion. In  1886,  theman  who  was  to  be  made  the  stalking-horse  of 
Lord  John  RusselFs  incendiary  letter,  was  paying  1 101  ^.  0«.  8rf, 
for  game-keeping  and  grouse-watching,  and  gardens,  lawns,  and 
gras»-walks5  and  for  the  service  of  his  chapel  at  Auckland, 
15ii  -*'  Fifteen  pouhds*  Worth,**  as  the  Times  sB.ys,  thinking  of 
Shakesjpeakre  and  Falstaff,  **  of  bread.**  Yes,  let  a  Catholic . 
indagine  what  would  be  the  relative  expenses  of  the  chapel 
of  a  true  bishop  of  Dunelm,  and  hit?  gardens,  lawns,  grass-walks, 
and  gamfe.  Wine,  wax,  incense,  altar-breads;  decorations 
constantly  fifesh ;  splendid  vestments,  such  as  become  the  ser- 
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vic6  of  God,  constantly  renewed ;  dolcw  to  the  poor  never- 
ending,  while  there, were  any  to  receive;  the$e  things,  would 
swell  the  chapel-items  to  a  considerably  larger  figure,  and 
would  probably  be  met  more  than  half-way  by  a  diminution 
in  those  for  gardens,  lawns,  grass-walks,  and  game.  But  our 
friends  have  not  Concluded  their  quarrel.  It  appears,  trotd 
the  same  authority,  that  the  customary  out-gomgs  for  the 
permanent  watchers  on  the  moors,  and  the  additional  watchers 
during  the  grouse-season,  and  the  490/.  195.  2ct  for  the  gar-! 
dens,  &c.  were  disallowed  by  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners^ 
who  had  now  been  put  in  possession  of  power  over  Dr.  Maltby 
and  his  revenues.  "  Possibly,"  says  the  Timei,  **  they  thought 
that  such  night-watchings  were  more  fit  for  the  dignity  of  a 
count  palatine  than  a  successor  of  the  Apostles,  and  that  80/. 
a-year  would  be  more  episcopally  bestowed  upon  one  curate 
than  upon  a  couple  of  gamekeepers."  In  short,  he  was  to 
have  his  8000/.  a-year,  and  pay  over  the  surplus  revenues  of 
the  see  to  the  commissioners.  Nevertheless,  the  Times,  after 
going  into  figures  a  good  deal  as  to  Dr.  Maltby 's  finance, 
says  that  they  have  been  thus,  circumstantial,  because  it  is 

"  indispensahle  that  we  (The  Times)  should  produce  the  most  un- 
assailable proofs  in  charging  one  of  the  highest  and  most  highly- paid 
dignitaries  of  the  Establishment,  with  knowingly,  wilfully,  and  per- 
severingly  taking  and  keepfng  more  than  what  the  legislature  as- 
signed for  him,  and.9?2ore  than  rvliat  the  rules  of 'morality  and  honour 
rvould  allow  to  him.  The  amount  of  this  excess,  according  to  the 
bishop's  own  returns  of  his  net  receipts,  we  recently  stated  to  be 

74,000/.,  and  the  bishop  is  silent  under  the  accusation Can 

he  deny  that  his  conscience  has  been  the  feeble  and  unresisting  cap- 
tive of  his  purse,  that  his  love  of  money  has  openly  triumphed  over 
principle,  and  his  selfishness  prevailed  over  the  claims  upon  him  as 
a  Christian  minister,  and  his  obligations  as  an  English  prelate  ?  If 
not,  the  more  is  the  pity,  the  degradation,  and  the  shame ;  and  we 
can  only  hope  that  the  system  which  has  produced  such  results  may 
doon  be  annihilated  for  ever."    Et  tu.  Brute  ! 

Our  readers  will  not  consider  us  as  exceeding  the  bounds  of 
charity,  if  we  give  our  cordial  assent  to  this  excellent  hope. 
Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  go  into  the  detaik  of  an  earUet 
proceeding  of  Dr.  Maltby,  giving  an  earnest  of  the  great  finan- 
cial skill,  which  the  higher  elevation  of  Durham  has  matured 
and  perfected ;  but  the  curious  reader  may  find  it  in  a  leading 
article  of  the  Times,  on  the  3d  of  August,  1863.  We  pas^ 
on  to  another  specimen,  which  will  be  interesting  to  our  nu- 
merous readers  in  Manchester.  They  know  their  beautiful 
collegiate  church  (we  will  not  allow  ourselves  to  call  it  a 
cathedral).     It  was  founded  in  its  present  state  (that  is  to  say. 
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as  a  collegia  tie  chuteli)  in  the  year  1421,  by  I'homas  Lord  de 
la  Warre,  in  ordet  that  Divine  office,  might  be  d&ilt  cele- 
brated in  it  for  the  health  of  the  souls  of  King  Henry  v .,  th6 
Bishop  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  and  Thomas  Lord  de  la 
Warre,  living  and  dead,  and  for  the  health  of  the  souls  of 
their  progenitors  and  all  the  faithful  departed.  This  church, 
after  many  vicissitudes,  has  lately  been  made  a  Protestant 
bishopric,  and  the  v^arden  and  fellows  have  been  turned 
into  a  dean  and  canohs.  These  gentlemen,  in  the  midst  of 
such  a  place  as  Manchester,  have  refused  to  work ;  but  have 
simultaneously  continued  to  receive  a  very  large  annual  re- 
venue. The  Times  oi'Dec^mher  ^2d,  1853,  after  giving  an 
account  of  the  foundation,  in  wliich  it  incidentally  appears 
that  Thomas  Lord  de  la  Warre  built  the  church  "  at  a  fur- 
ther cost  of  some  60,000/.  of  present  curi^ency,  and  not  ob- 
tained from  the  improved  management  or  misrepresented  valu^ 
of  church  estates,  nor  intercepted  from  any  common  fund,  but 
derived  entirely  from  his  own  private  revenues,"  goes  on  to 
furnish  the  following  delightful  account  of  the  present  usurp- 
ing occupants  of  Thomas  Lord  de  la  Warre*s  bountiful  and 
pious  foundations : 

"  We  have  only  to  add,  that  the  property  of  this  body  is  now 
rated  at  some  34,000/.  a  year ;  that  the  dean  and  canons^  the  suc- 
-cessora  of  the  warden  and  fellows,  have  claimed  an  exemption  from 
the  cure  of  souls  of  the  450,000  parishioners,  insisting  that  it  belongs 
to  two  persons  whom  they  call  vicars,  and  to  whom  they  were  an- 
nually paying  17/.  10^.  each,^  while  their  advocate  was  describing 
the  people  of  Manchester  as  unrivalled  in  tlie  art  of  cutting  down, 
clipping,  and  economising  ;  and  that  in  the  observations  of  the 
<:hapter  on  a  petition  against  this  state  of  things,  it  was  asserted 
that  by  an  original  chatter  the  warden  had  a  cure  of  souls,  not  of 

the  parishioners,  but  of  the  rest  of  the  collegiates And  lastly, 

that  while  the  dean  and  canons  were  enjoying  the  parochial  reve- 
nues, and  repudiating  the  parish  duties,  its  working  clergy  were 
receiving  an  annual  average  of  70/,  or  80/.  each,  and  some  of  them 
labouring  for  less4hah  the  mcfn  of  low  cunning  but  unrivalled  cWp- 
ping  paid  their  {packers  and  porters,  their  cotton-spinners,  their 
mechanics,  and  their  artisans.  In  short,  the  Church  system  at 
Manchester,  as  in  other  cathedral  cities,  was  simply  this,  that  those 
clergymen  wlio  received  the  largest  pay  had  the  smallest  labour, 
and  those  who  got  the  least  pay  did  the  most  work." 

What  should  we  do  without  the  Times?  It  abuses  us,  but 
we  can  afford  to  bear  the  abuse.  And  an  hour  with  Dr.  Maltby, 
bishop,  and  with  the  canons,  occupants  of  the  church  of  Thomas 
Lord  de  la  Warre,  and  other  such  intervals  of  truth-tellirig 
(and  we  are  bound  to  admit  that  they  are  many),  make  us  al- 
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most  forget  tlie  bitterness  of  Durham  letters,  and  our  weekly 
share  of  the  less  truthful  hours  of  Printing-House  Square. 
We  could  fill  our  pages  with  the  history  of  similar  cases,  nar- 
rated by  this  journal  on  the  same  unimpeachable  evidence  ;  but 
we  must  close  this  part  of  our  case,  our  humble  Supplement 
to  the  Report  before  us,  as  far  as  it  treats  of  the  revenues  of 
the  Establishment.  Durham,  Manchester,  and  every  cathe- 
dral in  England^  or  rather,  every  foundation  that  once  was 
such,  must  one  day  or  other  in  the  person  of  its  occupants — in 
this  world,  or  the  next,  or  in  both — give  an  account  of  the  hate- 
ful malversations  which  excite  the  contempt  and  indignation 
of  even  non-participating  Protestants,  but  to  the  eyes  of 
Christendom  are  beyond  Protestant  imagination  revolting  and 
loathsome. 

We  now  go  on  to  supply  the  omission  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken.  The  Established  "  Church"  is  presented  in  tlie. 
Report  in  the  attitude  in  which  it  is  viewed  by  its  master  and 
tyrant,  the  State }  it  is  represented,  by  a  fiction^  which  has 
ceased  to  be  harmless,  if  it  ever  .was  so,  as  one  united  body. 
There  are  men  called  bishops,  others  called  priests,  others 
called  deacons.  They  have  sees,  and  benefices,  and  digni- 
ties. And  the  Lazarus  of  a  curacy  may  hope,  in  virtue  of 
some  unseen  destiny,  or  the  blessing  which  by  rare  mistake 
occasionally  distinguishes  modest  merit,  to  arrive  at  that  Pro- 
testant elevation  of  purple  and  fine  linen,  which,  as  we  have 
{*ust  seen,  calls  forth  such  brilliant  feats  of  finance.  But  it 
las  been  long,  very  long,  v»rell-known  that,  in  fact,  the  Esta- 
blished **  Church"  is  no  more  than  an  aggregation  of  sects,  tied 
together  by  the  loose  wisp  of  thirty- nine  contradictory  Articles, 
and  the  golden  rivets  of  "  the  upwards  of  5,000,000/.  a-year." 
We  have  already  referred  to  that  generally  able  essay  called 
Church  Parties,  which  has  created  so  considerable  an  amount 
of  sensation  among  these  aggregated,  but  really  dissenting, 
sections  of  the  Establishment.  We  shall  now  have  recourse 
to  it  again,  to  describe,  upon  very  respectable  Protestant 
authority,  and  without  any  additions  of  our  own,  the  existing 
state  of  those  antagonistic  sects  which  we  will  not  say  com- 
pose, but  divide,  the  Established  "  Church."  A  year  or  two 
ago — ^we  forget  the  exact  date,  but  it  was  some  time  during  the 
heat  of  the  Gorham  dilemma — we  were,  we  candidly  admit, 
surprised  for  once  at  fii^ding,  in  a  leading  article  in  the  Times, 
a  large  party  in  the  Established  **  Church" .  described  as  "  tke 
Broad  Church.**  We  thought  this  simply  one  of  the  passing 
platitudes  that  are  occasionally  engendered  under  the  midnight- 
oil  of  Printing-House  Square.  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
division  is  actively  adopted ;  and  we  find  the  term  prominenUy 
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ut  forward  in  this  essay  as  representing  what  the  author  evi- 
en  tly  considers  the  preferable  part  of  the  Establishment.  The 
state  of  things  brought  to  light  by  this  pamphlet  is  certainly 
most  extraordinary •  The  census  presents  to  us  a  body  of  open 
and  avowed  divisions,  called  "  Christian  Churches/*  and  the 
Establishment  as  one  of  these.  But  now  it  turns  out,  on  Mr, 
Conybeare's  showing,  that  the  Establishment  itself  is  iSubdi-» 
vided  exactly  as  follows  : 

{Anglican         .        •  •  8500 

Tractarian      .        .  .  1000 

"High  and  Dry"  ,  .  2600 

r  Evangelical     ,        •  •  8300 

Low  Church      A   Recordite       .        •  •  2500 

L  *' Low  and  Slow"  .  .  700 

Bm«^  Pi,««.i.      /  Theoretical     .        .        .    1000 
Broad  Church    .|  Anti-theoretical      .        .    2500 

and  about  1000  peasant  clergy  in  the  mountain  districts,  who 
must  be  classed  apart. 

Eight  sects,  besides  the  "  peasant  clergy,"  who,  we  sup- 
pose, have  no  souls  and  no  opinions !  Except  upon  some  such 
supposition,  their  occurrence,  as  enumerated  here,  is  no  better 
as  a  logical  division,  than  if  we  were  to  divide  the  human  race 
into  men,,  women,  and  Protestant  bishops  of  Durham.  "We 
shall  be  more  logical  and  charitable ;  and  we  shall  consider  the 
•^  peasant  clergy"  to  be  at  least  in  the  possession  of  their  own 
souls,  and  to  be  distributed  with  rigorous  impartiality  among 
the  eight  organised  sects.  Of  the  proceedings  of  these  sects 
we  say  nothing  at  present,  for  we  must  pass  on  to  the  names 
of  other  sects  which  the  Registrar  has  given  us ;  and  these 
too  we  must  dispatch  with  somewhat  irreverent  haste. 

The  Wesleyan  Methodists  of  the  original  connexion  ap- 
pear to  possess  the  largest  amount  of  sittings,  viz.  1,447,680; 
and  the  largest  number  of  meeting-houses,  viz.  6579*  The 
Independents  come  next;  and  the  isolated  congregations^ 
reckoned  up  together,  come  next.  It  is  scarcely  worth  while 
to  spend  type  and  paper  upon  enumerating  the  *^  accommo- 
dation" of  any  more  of  them, — 

MerC  eruciet  cimex  Pantilitts?^' 
But  the  King  of  men  has  evidently  been  placed  in  a  very 
tender  difficulty.  After  describing  in  all  his  tables  with  prolix; 
accuracy,  and  a  glibness  and  redundancy  of  wording  perfectly 
suffocating,  the  various  Protestant  churches,  at  tlie  foot  of  the 
last  column  in  his  tabular  plans  comes  this  heading, ''  Other 
Christian  Churches."  He  will  excuse  us  for  pointing  out 
that  this  is  rather  taking  his  readers  at  a  disadvantage ;  for, 
whereas  the  first  column  merely  said  Protestant  churches,  this 
introduces  the  reader,  by  implication,  to  an  assent  that  Pro- 
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teiitwt  churches  are  Christian.  We  think  it  ivould  have  beea 
more  manly  to  have  faced  the  difficulty,  by  at  once  saying^ 
Protestant  Christian  Churches,  But  this  by  the  way.  Among 
these  "  other  Chrutian  Churches,^'  we  discover,  first,  the  Catho^ 
lie  Church,  which  is  described,  somewhat  loosely  and  ungram^ 
maticdly,  as  "  Roman  Catholics."  In  the  same  division  are 
two,  with  which  our  readers  are  yery  likely  quite  unacquainted* 
They  are  German  Catholics,  and  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church,  which  we  mentioned  before  as  an  institution  of  the 
late  Mr.  Edward  Irving,,  a  preachej  of  the  Scotch  Kirk  some 
five-and-twenty  years  ago.  He  was,  we  have  understood, 
much  beloved  in  private  life;  and  being,  we  suppose,  sick  of 
the  incurable  dulneSs  and  stupidity  of  the  Scotch  Kirk,  and 
also  persuaded  that  he  had  *'a  mission,"  originated  this  new 
sect,  which  has  accumulated  upon  itself  the  ardent  hatred  of 
its  brother  Protestants.  -  Now,  although  these  good  people-^ 
Irvingites,  as  we  must  persist  in  calling  them — are  quite  as 
much  Protestants  as  any  of  the  rest  in  their  separation  from 
the  Catholic  Church,  yet  the  title  "  Catholic  and  Apostolie 
Church"  was  too  much  for  our  ^reat  numerator;  and  he  ab* 
yiously  felt  that  to  put  any  thing — for  example,  the  great 
Westminster  sewer — under  the  bead  of  Protestant  Churches, 
if  it  only  described  itself  as  "  the  Catholic  and  Apostolio^ 
Church,"  would  puzzle  weak  brethren.  So  they  accordiiigly 
figure  an^ng  the  '*  other  Christian  Churches  J*  It  is  due  to- 
them  to  say  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  conduct  of  Mr.. 
Drummond,  the  speaker  of  the  most  offensive  speech  ever 
ipoken  in  *  the  House  of  Commons  and  also  ''  an  apostle'^ 
among  them,  the  position  of  this  sect  contrasts  very  favour** 
ably  with  the  other  ^developments  of  private  judgment.  They 
have  published  a  prayer-book,  pillaged  from  the  Missal  and 
Catholic  sources,  and  also,  we  believe,  from  the  original  de<^ 

C't  of  pillage,  the  Anglican  Prayer-book;  and  as  far  as  we 
;  had  time  to  examine  it,  their  prayer-book  is  a  very 
j»uperior  thing  to  that  put  together  for  the  Establishment*. 
They  also  deserve  to  be  mentioned  with  respect  for  the  re-^ 
verence  which  they  show  to  sacred  ideas  and  sacred  places. 

The  other  difliculty  of  our  numerator  appeared  in  the  shape 
of  people  calling  themselves  **  German  Catholics."  These  are 
the  followers  of  John  Ronge,  the  priest  excommunicated  nine 

J  rears  ago  by  the  Bishop  of  Treves.  Tliis  gentleman  pub- 
ished  a  profession  of  faith,  which  was  given  in  the  Silesian^ 
Gazette^  and  republished  in  the  Times  on  the  21st  February,. 
1845.     It  contains  the  following  programme  of  belief: 

"  He  throws  off  his  '  allegiance  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome  and  V» 
whole  establishment.    The  basis  and  the  cooteats  of  the  CbrifilMO 
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Mi€f  «f«  the  Bible.  The  free  Intestigatioo  and  iQ^er)»ret|itton  i« 
not  to, be  restrained  by  external, Authority «'  He  *  reoogniaes  Only 
two  Sacraments  as  instituted  by  Christ,  Baptism  and  the  Lord'* 
Supper.  Auricular  confession  is  rejected/  He  rejects  *  invocatioa 
of  Saints/  and  what  he  calls  •  adoration  of  relics  and  iniages/  •  the 
remission  of  »ns  by  the  priests/  and  *  all  pilgrimages.'  He  also 
rejects  *  all  commands  of  fasting.'  " 

He  was  hailed  as  a  second  Luther  by  the  anti-Catholic  papers 
of  the  time ;  but  in  England,  at  least,  hais  declined  to  aggre-' 
gate  hiihself  to  Lutheranism,  and  possesses,  it  appears,  one 
^*  place  of  worship/*     Surely  our  numerator  has  done  him  an 
injustice.     Can  any  thing  be  more  *' sound"  and  Protestant 
than  the  statements  which  we  have  culled  from  his  profession  ? 
But  we  suppose  the  weaker  brethren  in  England  were  again 
the  cause  of  John  Bonge's  association  appearing  as  another 
Chriitian  Church,   There  is  one  noticeable  circumstance  about 
the  Bongeites,  which  ,it  would  be  unfair  in  us  to  pass  over. 
They  are  the  only  sect  reported  in  the  census,  who  on  Cen- 
sus-Sunday exceeded  the  Catholics  in  the  amount  of  their  at- 
tendance in  proportion  to  their  sittings.      The  Catholics  at 
Mass  on  that  day — and  we  cannot  repeat  too  often  that,  in 
the  Christian  Church,  this  is  the  only  obligatory  public  str- 
vice--^were  135*8  in  attendance  to  every  hundred  sittings  or 
other  accommodation.   This  is  far  beyond  the  morning  attendi- 
ance  of  any  sect  in  the  list  except  the  Rongeites,     The  "  Ger- 
man Protestant  Reformers"  come  next,  and  their  morning* 
attendance  is  60  per  cent.     The  Established  Church  is  only 
47*8.     The  Rongeites  are  166-7.     Thus,  as  the  Report  ob- 
0ervea»  *^  far  more  is  got  out  of"  our  churches  than  out  of  any 
corresponding  number  of  chapels  belonging  to  any  other  re- 
iigiouls  body,  with  the  single  exception  just  noticed.     As  com- 
^red  with  the  use  made  of  the  churches  of  the  Establishment, 
the  use  made  of  ours  is  nearly  treble ;  and  this,  if  we  take 
into  account  the  attendance  on  Sundays  only.     But  we  beg 
to  suggest,  if  Mr,  H.  Mann  should  live,  as  we  truly  hope  he 
toay,  to  enjoy  the  triumphs  of  another  census — ^if  in  1861  be 
still  survives  to  chronicle  fresh  additions  to  the  number  of 
"**  Christiati  churches" — that  instead  of  a  Census -Sunday,  he 
should  give  us  a  Census- ^Te^A,  and  tell  us  how  his  ''  Christian 
.churches"  have  managed  matters  for  seven  days.     But  to  re- 
turn to  the  Rongeites.     The  attendance  of  this  single  con- 
legation  we  presume  to  be  the  result  of  recollecting  what 
ibey  once  had*     Ronge  was  described,  at  the  time  when  he 
set  up  his  religion,  as  giving  some  small  travestie  of  **  a  ser- 
Tnce"  at  <m  altar;  and  we  presume  that  his  followers  in  Lon- 
4^  ba¥«  eontinmd  their  moming-attendapeQ  at  theis  warship. 
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because  when  they  were  Catholics  it  had  been  obligatory  on 
their  consciences  to  go  to  Mass.  It  must  also  be  recollected, 
that  in  giving  their  attendance  the  benefit  of  a  comparison 
with  ours^  we  are  comparing  a  single  congregation,  and  that 
a  small  one,  with  the  multitude  of  vast  outlying  and  scattered 
congregations  throughout  England  and  Wales.  No  doubt,  if 
the  attendance  at  any  single  Catholic  church  in  any  town  were 
taken  and  compared  with  the  attendance  of  this  sitigle  Rongeite 
meeting,  the  Catholic  attendance  would  be  found  to  exceed  it* 
Without  enumerating  their  accommodation,  and,of  course, 
without  pretending  to  guess  their  tenets,  we  will  just  recite 
the  names  of  those  isolated  congregations  who  are  described  in 
the  Report  as  *^  a  great  crowd  refusing  to  acknowledge  cou* 
nexion  with  any  particular  sect."  And  we  think  it  quite  ne«» 
cessary  to  assure  our  readers  that  we  are  not  joking,  and  that 
the  names  which  we  are  now  going  to  set  down  are  copied 
literally  and  verbatim^  and  exactly  as  they  stand  in  the  Report^ 

"  Independents  and  Baptists,  Gl  congregations;  Independents, 
Baptists,  and  Wesleyans,  2  congregations ;  Independents  and  Wes- 
leyans,  3  congregations ;  Independents  and  Calvinistic  Methodists, 
1  congregation ;  Independents  and  Primitive  Methodists,  1  congre** 
gation ;  Baptists  and  Wesleyans,  2  congregations ;  Baptists,  Wes« 
leyans  and  Moravians,  1  congregation;  Presbyterians  and  Par-* 
ticular  Baptists,  1  congregation ;  Mixed  (constituent  sects  not 
stated),  54  congregations ;  Wesley  an  Christian  Union,  1  congre^ 
gation  ;  Neutral,  1  congregation. 

**  Calvinists,  81  congregations ;  Calvinists  (supralapsarians),  1 
congregation ;  Hiintingtonians,  1  congregation ;  Universalists,  2 
congregations ;  Miilenarians,  5  congregations ;  Predestinarians,  t 
congregation  ;  Trinitarian  Predestinarians,  1  congregation. 

"  Christians,  96  congregations ;  Christian  Association,  8  con<v 
gregations  ;  Ordiodox  Christians,  1  congregati<»i ;  New  Christians^ 
1  congiegation ;  Christ's  Disciples,  3  congregations ;  Primitiye 
Christians,  1  congregation ;  New  Testament  Christians,  ft  congre* 
gations ;  Original  Christians,  1  congregation  ;  United  Christians,"^l 
congregation ;  Gospel  Pilgrims,  2  congregations ;  Free  Gospel 
Christians,  14  congregations;  Believers,  1  congregation;  Non-Sec- 
tarian, 7  congregations  ;  No  particular  Denomination,  7  congrega- 
tions ;  Evangelists,  4  congregations ;  Gospel  Refugees,  1  congre-* 
gation  ;  Freethinking  Clu-istians,  2  congregations. 

"  Protestant  Christians,  3  congregations ;  Evangelical  Protest-^ 
ants,  1  congregation ;  Protestant  Free  Church,  1  congregation ; 
Trinitarians,  1  congregation ;  Protestant  Dissenters,  24  congrega- 
tions  ;  Dissenters,  6  congregations  ;  Evangelical  Dissenters,  3  con^t^ 
gregations ;  Episcopalian  Seceders,  1  congregation. 

**  Free  Church,  8  congregations ;  Teetotolers,  1  congregation; 
DouhtiuJ,  43  congregations ;  Benevolent  Methodists,  1  congrega* 
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tion  ;  General,  %  congregations  ;  Israelites,  1  congregation  ;  Chris- 
tian Israelites,  d  congregations ;  Stephenites,  1  congregation ;  Ing- 
hamites,  9  congregations ;  Temperance  Wesleyans,  1  congregation ; 
Temperance  Christians,  1  congregation ;  Freethinkers,  2  congrega- 
tions ;  Rational  Progressionists,  1  congregation ;  Southcottians,  4 
congregations." 

There  are  a  few  outriggers  in  the  shape  of  "  London  City 
Mission,"  **  Railway  Mission,"  and  so  forth,  which  are  de- 
scribed by  the  Report  as  the  oiFspring  of  the  missionary  la^ 
hours  of  other  bodies,  and  complete  the  sum -total  of  the 
results  pf  that  exercise  of  private  judgment  and  self-reliance 
which  have' received  the  official  approbation  of  the  State, 
Mr.  Horace  Mann  says,  "  Perhaps  in  a  people  like  the  Eng- 
lish, trained  to  the  exercise  of  private  judgment,  and  inured 
to  self-reliance,  absolute  agreement  on  religious  subjects  never 
can  be  realised/'  We  entirely  agree  with  this  conclusion. 
But  there  was  a  time  when  this  great  nation  did  possess  that 
absolute  agreement  which  all  Christendom  still  has.  And 
what  does  the  Office  mean  by  *  self-reliance  ?'  There  is  an 
untbeological  use  of  the  word,  which  is  harmless  and  honour- 
able. Self-reliance,  in  relation  to  things  temporal,  does  won- 
ders. It  sends  a  man  into  parliament,  makes  him  necessary 
to  a  ministry,  finds  for  him  energy  to  face  state-difficulties, 
and  gives  him  place  and  value  in  the  councils  of  his  sovereign. 
It  leads  him  to  the  breach  at  Badajoz,  sends  a  Nelson  round 
the  world  after  his  enemy's  fleet,  takes  him  into  action  in  the 
dead  of  night,  wins  Trafalgar  or  Waterloo.  It  animates  life ; 
and  where  it  fails,  all  fails.  But  what  is  self-reliance  in  reli- 
gion ?  what  place  has  it  ?  what  is  its  aim  ?  what  can  it  do  ? 
can  it  give  or  explain  a  Revelation  ?  can  it  say  that  the  Chris- 
tian or  any  religion  is  true?  does  it  give  Divine  faith?  will 
it  animate  the  soul  in  the  imminent  prospect  of  eternity  ?  Few 
spectacles  are  more  appalling  than  a  self-relying  dying  person. 
The  devil  has  no  greater  cheat  than  to  make  a  man  self-relying 
then.  But  we  are  always  within  an  instant  of  death.  And  if 
a  m^n  may,  all  his  life,  have  the  official  Report's  self-reliance 
on  his  private  judgment  in  choosing  his  religion,  why  not  when 
death  is  clearly  at  hand?  To  rely  on  Jesus,  to  abandon  every 
idea  of  self-confidence,  to  confess  our  sins,  to  doubt  greatly 
as  to  our  having  any  merit, — these  are  some  of  the_  acts,  op- 
posite to  self-reliance,  and  destructive  of  it,  which  the  children 
of  the  Catholic  Church  are  trained  to  practise.  And  they 
practise  them  because  they  have  no  original  idea  of  self-re- 
liance. They  have  thrown  themselves  into  the  care  of  that  one 
divine  institution,  the  Catholic  Church,  upon  which  they  rely 
with  safety  and  consolation* 
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But,  Mn  Horace  Mana  blandly  tells  us : 

"  If  the  preceding  sketch  has  given  any  adequate  idea  of  the 
faith  and  order  of  the  various  churches  Which  possess  in  common 
the  religious  area  of  Bnglatid,  it  will  probably  be  seen  to  what  a 
great  extent,  amidst  so  mqoh  ostensible  confusion  and  diversity, 
essential  harmony  prevails.  Especially  is  this  apparent  if  we  limit 
our  regard  to  Protestant  communions,'  which,  indeed,  comprise" 
(they  do  not  comprise)  **  together  nineteen-twentieths  of  our  religiooa 
population.  With  respeqt  to  these,  the  dififerences  which  outwardly 
aivide  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  concordances  which  secretlyt 
perhaps  unconsciously,  unite.  The  former,  with  but  few  e^ceptions^ 
have  relation  almost  wholly  to  the  mere  formalities  of  worship^— not 
to  the  essential  articles  of  faith." 

Thatauch  an  enumeration  of  every  shape  and  variety  of  heresy 
should  be  spoken  of  in  terms  like  these^  that  the  active  exer- 
cise of  private  judgment^  in  antagonism  to  the  unity  of  the 
Church  for  which  Jesus  Christ  died  on  Calvary,  should  be 
balanced  against  each  other  in  the  bands  of  Mr,  Horace  Mann, 
and  should  be  found  of  equal  weight,  exhibits  a  depth  of 
national  religious  degradation  which  other  things  indeed  hav^e 
^old|  and  which  individuals  have  observed  and  known,,  but 
which  has  never  yet,  since  the  foundation  of  the  Christian 
Church,  been  trumpeted  forth  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  as  a 
possible  subject,  of  congratulation.     Against  this  hateful  ex- 
nibition  we,  at  all  events,  must  enter  our  protest  in  eommon 
with  all  the  Church  of  Christ,     It  was  not  to  institute  this 
most  absurd  and  despicable  catalogue  of  heresies— rit  was  not 
.that  souls  should  be  bewildered,  captured,  deluded,  and  placed 
in  the  most  imminent  risk  of  eternal  perdition, — that  Jesus 
Christ  lived  on  earth,  walked  among  men,  suffered,  rose,  and 
ascended  into  heaven,  and  instituted  His  own  holy  Churchy 
indivisible,  and  of  perpetuity  through  all  days  even  to  the 
consummation  of  the  world.     No :  it  was  not  for  this.     But» 
in  spite  of  these  butcheries  of  the  poor  sheep  for  whom  the 
Great  Shepherd  laid  down  His  life,  in  spite  of  their  chro- 
nicling by  registrars,  in  spite  of  the  applause  of  an  unhappy 
and  infidel  people^  which  outrages  God  every  day  with .  a 
knowledge  and  a  flagrancy  beyond  that  of  paganism, — in  spite 
of  these  things^  there  is  still  in  England  that  one  true  Church ; 
stilly  amid  all  discouragements,  trials,  and  persecutions,  con«- 
tinuing  to  do  its  work,  by  bringing  thousands  of  souls  to  God 
every  year,  which  will  be  found  registered  in  books  whose 
.verdict  will  be  unimpeachable.     And  it  is  with  a  feeling  of 

freat  relief  that  we  turn  to  speak  of  this  Catholic  Churclu 
t  is*^to  put  the  thing  in  a  very  low  way— *like  looking  at  some 
tolemn  ancient  picture^  after  having  been  stunned  by  the  screansb 
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ings  and  vexed  with  the  oontoriiqns  of  a  street  Punch.*  We  have 
looked  with  great  interest  to  see  what  picture  of  the  Catholic 
Church  Mr.  Horace  Mann  would  give^  "  to  set  before  the 
^een''  and  parliament.  We  regret  to  say  that  '^  the  whole 
duty  of  man"  has  not  been  fulfilled  in  this  department.  There 
are  great  sina  of  omission.  Our  numerator  quotes  from  a  little 
book  entitled/*  CathoUc  Statistics,  1823  to  1853."  He  there- 
fore  had  the  information  before  him^  and  we  find  it  difficult 
to  make  excuses  for  him.  Our  readers,  not  familiar  with  the 
te-eport,  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that,  in  the  official  descrip- 
tion of  "  Roman  Catholics,"  no  mention  occurs  either  of  Pope 
or  bishop.  Yet  it  has  long  been  felt  by  our  enemies  as  a. 
peculiarity  and  a  difficulty  of  our  case,  that  we  possessed 
both.  And  a  tolerably  large  share  of  the  Session  of  1851 
¥^a8  devoted  to  considering  whether  our  bishops  should  be 
allowed  by  law  to  call  themselves  by  their  right  titles.  How-^ 
ever,  the  knot  is  cut  here.  We  are  actually  described  in  a 
way  which  must  deprive  us  of  all  social  acerbity  in  the  minda 
of  the  frequenters  of  Exeter  Hall  and  all  its  dens.  We  are 
ueither  Papal  nor  Episcopal.  But,^^0  naughty  Mr.  Mann» 
when  those  people  find  you  out,  they  won't  like  you  any 
the  better  for  it;  it  was  well  meant,  no  doubt;  but  would  it 
»ot  have  been  better  to  tell  the  truth  at  once  ? — Here,  in  this 
very  little,  book  from  which  you  quote,  you  had  a  pretty  little 
table,  more  prettily  printed  than  any  of  your  little  tables  ia 
your  Report,  containing  the  name,  dipcese,  date  of  consecra** 
tion,  and  residence  of  thirteen  bishops  of  this  England  and 
Wales,  besides  the  names  of  two  other  bishops  not  now  holding 
sees  in  this  country.  And  every  one  of  these  bishops  was 
made  bislmp,  and  was  appointed  to  his  diocese,  by  the  Pope.. 
Nay,  on  the  very  cover  of  this  little  book  are  the  arms  of  his 
Eminence  Cardinal  Wiseman,  under  a  mitre,  and  supported 
by  two  angels.  Three  other  tables  in  the  same  book,  of  all 
of  which  you  have  made  use,  show  the  number,  not  of  chapels 
only,  but  of  churches  and  chapels,  both  before  the  establish- 
ipent  of  the  hierarchy  and  since.  We  think  that  a  fair  and 
honest  use  of,  the  little  book  would  have  increased  the  his** 
torical  value  of  the  Report,  even  if  it  had  failed  in  satisfying 
9  present  and,  in  our  opinion,  most  unworthy  purpose.  But 
all  tliese  particulars,  and  much  more,  the  world  knows  without 
the  aid  of  our  king  of  men.  Christendom,  scouting  all  im- 
postor-bishops, knows,  recognises,  and  venerates  the  English 
Catholic  hierarchy.  In  all  ends  of  the  earth  its  acts  are  re* 
ceiv4^d  with  refpect*  a^d  its  jurisdiction  instantly  acknowledged 
««  valid.  The  decrees  of  the  Synod  of  Westminster,  held  at; 
Pscotty  have  been  ratified  by  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  and 
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are  now  the  provincial  canon-law  of  England.  Nay,  more,  if 
we  are  not  misinformed,  they  have  been  recommended  by  his 
Holiness  himself  to  the  hierarchy  of  a  neighbouring  Catholic 
country,  as  an  admirable  model  to  be  followed.  And  when 
that  great  prelate  and  prince  of  the  Church,  Cardinal  Wise- 
man, returned  to  the  centre  of  Christendom  on  a  recent  visit, 
he  took  in  his  own  person  to'  the  feet  of  the  Vicar  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  most  complete  submission  and  dependence,  in  all 
spiritual  matters,  of  every  Catholic  in  England  and  Wales. 
We  are  not  going  to  tell  a  twice-told  tale.  We  need  not  say 
any  thing  to  our  own  readers  about  our  dioceses,  or  churches,  or 
clergy.  They  know  where  to  find  these  details ;  and  it  would 
seem  the  Protestants  know  where  to  find  them  too,  only  they 
will  not  always  use  them  when  found.  We  have  only  to  beg 
Mr.  Horace  Mann,  or  any  other  Protestant  of  his  or  any  other 
views,  to  go  to  Southwark,  or  Nottingham,  or  Birmingham, 
or  Salford, — we  mention  these  places  because  there  cathedral 
churches  already  exist,  and  are  in  use, — and  if  these  gentle- 
men will  visit  any  of  these  cathedrals  at  any  of  the  great 
festivals  of  the  Christian  Church,  they  may  there  see  the  Ca- 
tholic bishop  of  the  diocese  celebrating  the  great  act  of  the 
Christian  religion  with  all  the  majestic  and  religious  cere- 
monial practised  by  Christendom.  They  will  see  a  bishop 
absolutely  without  any  state  support;  having  no  manors,  none, 
even  of  those  which  Ridley  surrendered  to  the  pious  rapacity 
of  his  sovereign  lord  and  master,  yet  still  a  bishop.  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  he  has  no  means  of  support  whatever 
but  the  alms  of  the  faithful.  Should  Birmingham  be  the 
place  chosen  by  our  numerator  and  his  friends  for  their  holi- 
day ramble,  they  may  see  a  bishop,  who  actually  has  been  in 
prison  within  the  last  two  years  for  obligations  not  contracted 
by  himself;  and  the  whole  aggregate  of  whose  property,  real 
and  personal,  togethelr  with  that  of  one  of  his  clergy  who 
shared  his  imprisonment,  reached,  and  only  reached,  the  sum 
of  two  hundred  pounds.  Probably  it  would  be  doubted 
at  Durham  whether  such  a  man  could  really  be  a  bishop 
at  all ;  whether  St.  Peter  could  actually  have  designed 
to  confer  the  divine  gifts  of  apostolic  succession  upon  a 
person  possessing  something  less  than  two  hundred  pounds 
capital — ^and  no  manors.  Nevertheless,  we  Assure  our  nume- 
rator that  he  will  actually  see  a  bishop,  and  that  that  bishop 
is  actually  supported,  and  will  continue  to  be  supported,  in 
frugal  dignity,  by  the  humble  but  increasing  contributions  of 
those  who  love  his  authority  and  himself.  We  can  only  hope, 
further,  that  it  may  be  our  good  fortune  to  meet  this  holiday- 
party  in  whichever  of  our  cathedral  cities  they  may  chance 
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to  be  conducting  their  researches.  Our  services  are  already 
theirs ;  we  hereby  tender  them ;  and  we  assure  them  that  it 
will  not  be  our  fault  if  they  do  not  carry  away  materials  suf- 
ficient to  give  a  different  colouring  to  the  account  of  the  Ca-» 
tholic  Church  which  may  next  be  presented  to  parliament  by. 
her  Majesty's  command. 

Our  remarks  have  already  run  to  such  a  lengthy  that  we 
must  postpone  to  a  future  article  the  practical  commentary 
which  we  have  promised  upon  the  state  of  "  religious  wor-* 
ship*'  described  in  the  Report  before  us.  At  present  we  will 
only  make  one  more  observation  on  a  point  which  has  already 
been  briefly  alluded  to.  We  repeat,  then,  that  this  report  for 
ever  demolishes  the  fiction  of  a  Protestant  Church  of  England. 
If  all  these  other  individualities  really  are  in  the  eye  of  the 
State  "  Christian  Churches,"  there  is  no  longer  any  room  fpr 
debate.  Actum  est*  If  there  really  is  that  essential  agree- 
ment which  the  Report  suggests,  there  is  no  reason  why  one 
of  these  sects  should  be  called  the  Church  of  England,  and  dis« 
tinguished  above  the  others.  As  long  as  the  established  reli- 
gion was  maintained  by  the  government  as  the  Established 
Church  of  the  country,  in  such  a  sense  as  that  no  other  Pro- 
testant society  was  considered  as  a  church ;  and  further,  as 
long  as  the  Establishment  believed  in  its  own  canons  of  1603^ 
which  denounce  with  the  severest  censures  any  other  asso- 
ciation setting  itself  up  as  a  church  in  this  kingdom,  so  long 
there  was  at  least  common  sense  and  consistency  in  giving  to 
it,  on  generally  received  premises,  the  title  of  Church  of  Eng- 
land. But  the  Establishment  has  openly,  as  far  as  it  can^ 
through  its  members  and  its  practice,  disavowed  its  belief  in 
its  own  canons — canons  which,  we  need  not  say,  every  Catho- 
lic has  always  laughed  at ; — ^and  the  final  blow  is  now  struck, 
by  her  Majesty's  commanding  a  Report  to  be  presented  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  which  utterly  ignores  the  existence  of 
such  a  position  for  the  Establishment ;  and  for  the  first  time 
gives  public  official  life  to  this  basket-full  of  Christian  Churches. 
We  think,  therefore,  that  every  Protestant  Dissenter  in  Eng- 
land, or  rather,  as  we  may  now  say,  that  every  member  of  all 
these  unendowed  Protestant  Churches,  as  well  as  every  Catholic 
(whose  Church  is  not  only  unendowed,  but  also  pauperised  by 
violence  and  robbery), — we  think  that  every  individual  who  does 
not  belong  to  the  ''endowed  Church"  is  entitled  to  ask,  and 
will  ask.  Why  is  this  Establishment  to  be  the  sole  recipient  of 
all  that  money  which  our  Catholic  forefathers  left  for  those 
purposes  to  which  the  Catholic  Church  alone  can  apply  it  I 
Why  is  Dr.  Maltby  still  to  improve,  in  his  declining  years,  in 
the  Protestant  science  of  sciences,  the  science  of  finance  ? 
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Why  are  present  and  future  Registrars  of  the  Pi*ei*6gative 
Court  of  Canterbury  to  enjoy  thousands  a-year  for  doing  no- 
thing ?  Why  should  not  Catholics,  for  instance,  be  instantly 
Kt  in  possession  of  some  portion  at  least  of  \<rhat  should  never 
ire  been  taken  from  them,  such  as  the  hospital  of  St.  Cross, 
for  example  ?  Why  are  the  foundations  of  Wykeham  ana 
Waynflete  at  Orford,  and  Alcock  at  Cambridge,  and  all  the 
other  Catholic  foundations  of  both  universities,  to  be  detained 
in  the  hands  of  one  usurping  sect,  to  the  manifest  wrong  not 
only  of  the  Catholics,  who  are  dispossessed  of  their  own,  but 
of  the  other  Protestant  "  Christian  Churches,**  which  have  as 
good  a  title  to  the  spoils  as  the  present  men  in  possession  ? 
Why  are  tithes,  or  their  equivalent,  to  be  paid  any  longer  to 
ministers  whose  religion  is  not  the  religion  of  the  people, 
whose  churches  are  not  frequented  ?  Will  it  be  endured  that 
Catholics,  and  the  Protestant  "Christian  Churches,"  should 
continue  to  pay  money  in  support  of  one  Protestant  sect,  as 
^ell  as  have  the  obligation  of  supporting  their  own  dergy  and 
ministers?  We  think  that  the  Report  before  us  naturally 
suggests  these  questions  to  every  thoughtful  mind ;  and  that 
from  the  narrow  circle  of  the  few  they  will,  gradually  but  in- 
evitably, extend  to  the  intelligence  of  the  million  :  moreover, 
that  these  questions  once  raised,  will  never  again  be  got  rid  of 
but  in  one  way.  Justice,  decency,  common-sense,  and  the 
consequent  exigency  of  the  state,  must  before  long  fix  th6 
attention  of  those  in  power  upon  all  of  them. 
[To  be  concluded  in  our  next] 
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I4  Orpheus,  a  Collection  of  German  Glees,  with  English 

Words. 
^.  Six  Two-part  Songs*     By  Felix  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy. 
8.  Gems  of  German  Song,  with  English  Words. 
4.  John  Sebastian  Bach's  Six  Motetts;  the  English  version  by 

W.  Bartholomew. 
6.  The  Organ  and  its  Construction  ;  a  Systematic  Handbook  for 

OrganisU,  Organ-builders,  ^c.  Translated  from  the  German 

of  J.  J.  Seidel,  Organist  at  Breslau. 

(The  aboTe  are  idl  published  by  Ewer  and  Co.) 

/'Can  you  recommend  me  some  good  music,  pleasing,  biit 
not  too  difficult?"  is  a  question  often  asked,  but  not  always 
responded  to  with  a  ready  answer.  Of  course,  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  persons,  professional  musicians  and  amateurs,  who 
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ean  answer  |b6  ^uerj  satisfactorily.  But  such  infomuinfeii  are 
not  always  at  hand ;  and  even  when  they  are^  tbey  are  some,'^ 
times  so  bewildered  with  the  multitude  of  the  ^impositions 
which  crowd  on  their  memory,  that  a  judicious  selection  can4 
not  be  made  without  more  thought  than  the  exigencies  of  the 
moment  permit.  Many  of  our  readers  will  therefore,  perhaps^ 
be  obliged  to  us  if  we  furnish  them  with  a  selection  of  a  few 
compositions,  available  for  the  private  performance  of  amateurs 
of  moderate  skijl. 

It  is,  indeed,  provoking  to  look  over  the  heaps  of  music 
which  crowd  the  "  canterbury  "  or  the  "what-not'*  in  many 
a  drawing-room,  and  to  see  the  pile  of  rubbish  which  has 
been  gradually  accumulating,  through  the  want  of  a  little 
useful  knowledge  on  the  part  of  purchasers*  Here  is  a  polka^ 
bought  for  the  sake  of  the  showy  chromo-lithograph  on  its 
title-page ;  there  is  a  brilliant  bravura,  recommended  by  the 
dramatic  singing  of  Grisi  or  Son  tag ;  then  turns  up  a  succes-* 
sion  of  pianoforte-pieces,  wild  and  furious  in  style,  and  defy* 
ing  the  powers  of  any  player  but  a  Liszt  or  a  Thalberg. 
Dingy  with  dust,  and  dog's-eared  with  hurried  tumblings  next 
comes,  to  light  ballad  after  ballad,  bought  because  the  musics 
seller's  stock  had  nothing  better  to  recommend,  or  ordered  on 
the  strengt)i  of  puffing  advertisements  in  the  Times ^  or  laid 
by  frOm  school-days,  when  music  by  the  pound's-worth  was 
included  in  every  quarter's  "  bill."  Volume  after  volume  is 
turned  over,  and  pile  after  pile  tossed  aside,  and,  after  all, 
only  a  few  grains  of  wheat  are  scraped  together  out  of  all 
these  bushels  of  chaff,  till  one  ceases  to  wonder  that  the  for-* 
tunate  possessor  of  compositions  which  "  have  cost  so  much" 
should  be  at  a  loss  for  a  song  or  a  pianoforte  piece  wherewith 
to  gratify  an  audience  of  any  pretensions  to  discrimination; 
Every  thing  is  too  difficult,  or  too  learned,  or  too  ugly,  or  too 
sillyi  or  strains  the  voice  too  much ;  and  the  disappointed 
Company  finally  conclude  that  the  lady  or  gentleman  who  is 
thus  unable  to  gratify  them  with  a  performance,  is  very 
stupid,  or  very  affected,  or  very  cross. 

Yet  there  is  no  need  to  expend  any  very  extravagant  sunt 
of  money  in  order  gradually  to  get  together  a  little  library  of 
music,  of  different  schools,  suited  to  the  average  powers  of 
amateurs,  and  well  fitted  for  chamber  performance  ;  provided 
it  be  always  borne  in  mind,  that  compositions  which  require  a 
first-rate  performer's  execution  are  quite  unfit  for  the  majority 
of  private  musicians ;  and  further,  that  music  which  is  admir« 
able  on  the  stage,  or  in  a  large  concert-room,  is  frequently 
very  ill  adapted  to  the  pianoforte,  or  to  the  comparatively 
calm  style  of  singing  whicl^  befits  a  drawing-room. 
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A  few  months  ago  we  referred  our  musical  readers  to  a 
large  and  excellent  selection  of  pianoforte  compositions  and 
arrangements  from  Mozart,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  and  others  of 
the  recc^ised  classical  schools^  which  is  imported  and  sold  by 
our  own  publishers.  Of  this  class  of  works  we  shall,  there- 
fore, say  no  more  at  present,  except  to  add  that  the  greater 
part  of  Mendelssohn's  music  being  copyright  in  this  country, 
foreign  editions  cannot  be  imported,  and  can  be  had  only 
from  Messrs.  Ewer  and  Co.,  of  Oxford  Street.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  Mendelssohn's  works  are,  moreover,  undoubtedly 
too  difficult  to  be  included  in  a  list  of  easy  music  such  as  we 
are  now  suggesting.  Mendelssohn's  own  powers  of  perform- 
ance, alike  on  the  organ,  the  pianoforte,  and  the  violin  (to  say 
nothing  of  other  instruments),  were  so  remarkable,  that  he 
never  hesitates  to  tax  the  resources  of  executants  to  any 
extent  which  may  be  desirable  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
effects  he  desires  to  produce.  He  delights,  too,  in  a  peculiar 
species  of  movement,  which  Is  the  very  embodiment  of  the 
idea  of  motion^  in  which  he  has  seized  on  and  carried  out  this 
idea  with  a  vigour  of  conception,  a  felicity  of  expression,  and  a 
mastery  of  resources,  unequalled  by  any  other  composer.  The 
result  is  animated  and  delightful,  when  such  movements  are 
thoroughly  weH  executed ;  and  they  elevate  the  spirits  both  of 
performers  and  audience  to  an  extent  which  no  other  com- 
poser could  ever  attain,  who  delighted  to  the  same  degree  in 
minor  keys^  and  frequent  modulations.  Of  such  music  diffi^ 
cuUy  is  a  natural  accompaniment.  Still,  there  are  parts  of 
many  of  Mendelssohn's  writings  which  a  tolerable  player  can 
master,  as  for  instance,  some  of  the  "  Songs  without  Words.'* 
We  may,  perhaps,  in  some  future  number,  recur  to  his  music 
generally  and  in  detail ;  at  present  we  shall  only  mention  two 
of  his  instrumental  pieces  most  recently  published  in  this 
country.  One  of  these  he  calls  "  Six  Pieces  for  the  Piano- 
forte, composed  as  a  Christmas  present  for  his  young  friends  ;'* 
all  very  pleasing,  characteristic  of  their  author,  and  easy 
withal,  though  not  so  easy  that  a  good  player  need  despise 
them.  The  other  is  a  new  arrangement  of  the  admirable 
Ottetto,  op.  20,  for  pianoforte,  2  violins,  and  violoncello.  This 
is  by  no  means  over*difficult,  and  is  one  of  Mendelssohn's 
happiest  works,  presenting  some  very  striking  illustrations  of 
that  spirit  of  sparkling  motion  which  we  have  spoken  of. 

It  is,  however,  in  Mendelssohn's  songs,  duets,  and  quar- 
tetts,  that  the  amateur  must  seek  his  chief  practicable  illustra-* 
tions  of  the  master.  As  a  writer  for  a  single  voice,  he  is  by 
no  means  without  rivals  in  the  modern  German  schools ;  in 
some  respects  he  has  his  superiors.    Yet  many  of  his  songs 
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are  charming,  for  their  sweet  expressiveness,  for  the  sentiment 
of  repose  and  refinement  which  ever  pervades  them,  and  for  a 
certain  tender  melancholy  from  which  his  pen  is  rarely  alto- 
gether free.  The  domestic  affections  and  the  spring-time 
seem  his  favourite  subjects.  Some  of  his  songs  are  dry  and 
uninteresting,  and  the  melody,  though  sufficiently  clear  and 
prominent,  is.  not  often  of  a  striking  description.  Few  songs 
can  be  named  on  the  whole  more  attractive  than  "  The  first 
Violet,"  the  "  Spring  Song"  (**  Now  in  all  thy  verdant 
bowers"),  "  Retrospection,"  the  "  Pilgrim's  Song"  ("  Let 
nothing  cloud"),  "  On  wings  of  Music,"  or  the  airy  little 
melody,  "  Outshining  Day  in  splendour ;"  or  the  singular  and 
most  original  songs  "  Yon  Reaper's  name,"  and  "  The  Night- 
wind  rustles  the  branches."  Of  his  six  two-part  songs,  op. 
63,  there  is  not  one  that  is  not  to  be  recommended ;  perhaps 
the  most  pleasing  are  "  I  would  that  my  Love,"  **  Oh,  wert 
thou  in  the  cauld,  cauld  blast,"  and  **  The  Maybells  and  the 
Flowers." 

Mendelssohn's  vocal  quartetts,  published  in  the  "  Orpheus,** 
are  perhaps  the  most  perfect  things  of  the  kind  in  existence. 
In  captivating  melody,  in  purity  and  fulness  of  harmony, 
added  to  that  impression  of  power  and  ease  which  belong  to 
the  works  of  the  greatest  musicians  alone,  they  are  unequalled. 
Three  or  four  books  of  the  "  Orpheus  "  consist  exclusively  of 
Mendelssohn's  quartetts,  of  which  No.  13  is  one  of  the  very 
best.  The  "  Orpheus"  generally  is  well  worth  the  attention 
of  singers.  It  consists  of  German  glees,  or  part-songs,  with 
English  words,  and  has  reached  nearly  30  books.  We  call 
these  compositions  glees,  though  their  style  is  often  quite 
unlike  that  of  the  English  glees ;  and  many  of  them  differ 
besides  from  the  glee,  in  being  adapted  to  performance  by  a 
large  body  of  voices.  Those  who  have  not  heard  such  pieces 
as  Mendelssohn's  hunting-song,  **  Now  Morning  advancing,'* 
sung  by  a  large  and  efficient  choir,  can  form  no  idea  of  the 
wild  and  expressive  beauty  of  many  of  the  works  of  this  class. 
The  "  Orpheou"  is  a  good  collection  of  part-songs  of  a  simple 
character. 

Before  leaving  Mendelssohn,  we  must  take  occasion  to 
remind  our  Catholic  choirs  that  he  has  written  some  Latin 
music  with  which  they  ought  to  be  acquainted.  His  "  Ave 
Maria,"  for  a  double  choir,  is  a  fine  work ;  but  still  finer, 
though  easier,  are  his  "  Six  Motetts"  for  an  eight-part  chorus. 
These  are  in  the  simplest  form  of  counterpoint,  being  little 
more  than  successions  of  chords,  and  they  are  very  short ;  but 
they  are  noble  works,  eminently  expressive,  and  require 
nothing  but  a  body  of  voices  and  a  good  conductor  to  produce 
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an  effect  quite  magniJ&cent.*  While,  too,,  we  are  on  Church- 
music,  we  must  not  forget  the  edition  of  Sebastian  Bach'^ 
Six  Motetts,  now  at  last  brought  out  with  an  English  translation 
of  the  German  words,  and  an  ad  libitum  accompaniment. 
Why  these  extraordinary  compositions  are  still  neglected  by 
oratorio  ma<iager»  we  cannot  conceive.  Those  who  know 
Sebastian  Bach  only  by  his  fugues,  will  be  astonished  at  the 
simplicity  of  melody  and  massive  grandeur  which  they  dis* 
play,  together  with,  in  most  of  them,  a  pathos  as  affecting  as 
It  is  original.  None  but  Handel  could  have  written  these 
motetts ;  nor  indeed  could  Handel  himself,  for  the  genius  of 
Sebastian  Bach  was  essentially  his  own.  It  need  not  be 
added,  that  the  contrapuntal  skill  lavished  by  Bach  on  these 
choruses  is  worthy  of  the  immortal  fuguist. 

To  return,  however,  to  other  song-writers.  The  acknow- 
ledged head  of  the  German  school  is  Schubert,  for  variety^ 
dramatic  truth  of  expression,  and  mastery  over  the  effects  of 
accompaniment.  Schubert  was  essentially  a  song-writer,  for 
his  other  works,  which  are  many,  are  of  ordinary  merit. 
Take  such  a  list  of  songs  as  *'  The  Erl-King,"  "  The  praise  of 
Music,"  the  "  Ave  Maria"  (from  the  Lady  of  the  Lake)^ 
"  The  Trout,"  ''  Huntsman,  rest,"  (also  from  the  Lady  of  the 
Lahe\  "  Murmuring  Brooklet"  (Liebesbotschaft),  "  Cooling 
Zephyrs"  (Leise  flehen),  "  I  heard  a  Streamlet,"  "  The 
praise  of  Tears,"  or  "  The  Postman's  Horn," — here  are  nearly 
a  dozen  songs  of  striking  originality  and  rare  beauty,  andL 
many  more  might  be  added  to  the  list  from  Schubert's  fertile 
pen. 

Curschmann,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  composer  whose  pub- 
lished writings  make  one  regret  that  a  taste  refined  almost  to 
fastidiousness  made  its  possessor  so  singularly  sparing  in  the 
songs  he  gave  to  the  world.  We  do  not  know  whether  any  of 
his  unpublished  manuscripts,  are  in  existence;  if  so,  a  pub« 
lisher  could  hardly  do  better  than  bring  them  before  the 
English  public.  Great  simplicity  of  construction  marks  all 
Curschmann's  compositions,  a  simplicity  which,  in  the  hands 
of  an  inferior  writer,  becomes  mere  baldness  and  monotony. 
Not  so  in  these  elegant  and  finished  writings,  in  the  best  of 
which  we  hardly  know  which  most  to  admire,  the  graqe  of  the 
author's  conceptions,  or  the  delicate  perceptions  of  musical 
colouring  with  which  they  are  wrought  out.  Often  as  Shakes- 
peare's song,  "  Hark  !  the  Lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings,"  has 
been  set  to  music,  Curschmann's  setting  is  unequalled.  An- 
other of  his  most  popular  works  is  the  sparkling  and  flowing 

"*  These  motetta  lunre  beei^  ^quentl j  sung  by  one  of  the  best  of  our  London 
cVoirs,  aod  the  result  fully  beirft  out  the  opinion  here  expressed. 
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song,  "  She  is  mine,"  a  perfect  gem  of  its  kind.  The  charm- 
ing romance,  "  Blest  retreat"  (HUttelein  fein),  is  an  instance 
of  the  feeling  of  ease  with  which  abruptness  of  modulation 
can  be  invested  bj  a  skilful  hand  and  chastened  taste. 
Scarcely  less  attractive  are  the  songs,  "  Awake,  thou  golden 
blush  of  morn"  (An  Rose),  "  Welcome  be,  thou  light  of 
nature"  (Willkomraen,  du  Gottes  Sonne),  and  "  What 
form  now  passed  through  Twilight's  gloom  ?"  (Was  streift 
vonbei  im  Dammerlicht). 

Bernhard  Molique  (now,  we  believe,  resident  in  London) 
has  published  several  excellent  songs,  well  suited  for  private 
performers  who  aim  at  expression  rather  than  astonishing 
execution.  "  Could  I  through  ether  fly"  is  one  of  the  best 
songs  ever  written,  and  in  melody  and  accompaniment  alike 
almost  unique.  "Beneath  the  Linden's  shadow"  is  one  of 
Molique's  best  compositions,  full  of  repose  and  feeling.  An^ 
other  of  his  songs,  "  The  Maidens  of  Germany,"  of  a  more 
lively  kind,  is  deservedly  popular. 

KUcken,  again,  is  a  fertile  composer,  many  of  whose  works 
deserve  frequent  performance,  and  are  adapted  for  amateur 
singing.  Some  clever  four-part  songs  of  his  are  published  in 
the  "  Orpheus  :*'  "  In  yonder  Bower"  is  a  good  duet,  melo- 
dious, and  varied  in  treatment;  and  of  his  single  songs, 
"Summer  and  Winter,"  "Birds  of  the  Forest,"  "The 
Spring's  mild  breezes,"  and  "  Even  is  fading,"  are  among 
the  best  we  are  acquainted  with. 

We  must  not,  however,  extend  our  list  too  far,  though 
the  present  German  school  is  singularly  rich  in  song-writers. 
We  can  only  name  two  or  three  more  specimens  of  other, 
composers,  such  as  Lindblad's  "  Birds  swiftly  flying,"  Fes- 
ca's  "  The  guiding  Star,"  or  Abt's  "  When  the  Swallows  fly 
towards  home."  We  have  purposely  confined  ourselves,  at 
present,  to  German  writers,  as  being  more  suited  to  the  style 
of  singing  of  English  private  performers  than  the  more  florid 
schools  of  Italy,  and  as  having  more  intrinsic  character  and 
variety  than  the  generality  of  works  of  either  Italian  or 
English  composers.  Good  Italian  songs  are,  nevertheless, 
nomeroas ;  and  good  English  songs  are  by  no  means  scarce, 
though  we  cannot  now  refer  to  them.  Among  Italians,  Gor- 
digiani,  for  instance,  possesses  a  high  reputation  ;  but  we  are 
not  acquainted  with  many  of  his  works..  One  little  set  of 
Italian  songs  we  may  mention,  in  passing,  as  they  have  but 
just  appeared,  "  Quattro  Canzonette,  da  Francesco  Berger ;" 
purely  Italian  in  melody  and  idea,  but  more  enriched  than  is 
Usual  in  the  works  of  average  Italian  musicians^  The  "  Bar- 
Carole  "  is  a  peculiarly  pretty  song ;  and  the  two  last  recal  the ' 
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eharacter  (though  in  a  modern  shape)  of  Alessandio  Searlatii's 
cantatas. 

Turning  to  pianoforte  compositionis,  the  task  of  making  a 
selection  would  be  endless;  and  we  shall  accordingly  content 
ourselves  with  naming  *' The  Pianolbrte  Player,"  a  collection 
of  pleasing  and  instructive  pieces  by  the  best  modern  writers, 
published  by  Ewer  and  Co.  These  are  generally  lighter  and 
more  easily  understood  on  a  first  or  second  hearing  than  the 
lYprks  of  the  "  classicql "  masters ;  ftpd  while  requiring  good 
and  expressive  playing,  are  not  extravagantly  difficult  or 
uproariously  noisy.  The  same  may  be  said  of  a  siet  of  pieces 
lying  before  us,  with  the  somewhat  affected  title,  *'Six  Poe- 
sies pour  le  Piano,  par  Charles  Evers.'*  These  are  clever  and 
agreeable  compositions,  especially  one  of  them  called  Vlnsou^ 
diance,  and  an  Andcmte  Reliffioso,  quite  classical  in  breadth 
and  sustained  sweetness. 

The  publication  which  stands  last  on  the  list  which  we 
have  placed  at  the  head  oC  our  remarks,  though  not  coming 
strictly  within  their  scope,  is  one  which  we  take  the  oppor* 
tunity  of  recommending  not  only  to  our  organists,  but  to  all 
musical  amateurs  to  whom  the  construction  of  the  organ  is 
little  known.  In  the  colonies  and. other  places  where organ- 
tuuers  are  scarce,  and  not  well  informed^  The  Orff4tn  and  its 
4:(>nstruci(ion  will  prove  a  most  useful  guide  to  tboi$e  who  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  the  tuning  or  repairs  of  organd.  \  ^  The 
book  may  also  be  very  profitably  consulted  by  persons  who  ike 
about  to  give  a  commission  to  organ-builders.  It  contains  a 
great  deal  of  curious  information,  with  practical  directions  of 
the  amplest  clwracter. 


\.  THEOLOGY,  PHILOSOPHY,  ^0. 

Notes,  Theological,  JPolittcql,  and  MisceUaneouSf  by  Samuel  Taylor 
CQleridge.  This  is  a  volume  of  notes  collected  from  the  marginal  obser^^ 
vations  written  in  book s^  .perused  by  its  celebrated  author.  Though  con*- 
l^aining  much  that  is  sharp  and  clever,  and  a  good  deal  of  admirable 
criticism,  it  will  neither  increase  his  fanw  nor  throw  any  new  light  oa 
his  genius.  He  is  a  genuine  hero-worshipper ;  and  we  have  here  a 
curjou9  selection  of  objects  of  his  cuUus;.  Lutner^  as  usual»  predominat- 
ing over  all  others ;  for  there  is  some  charm  in  the  anim«l  impetuosity 
of  this  coarse  buffoon  which  strangely  fascinates  a  delipate  and  dandi- 
fied jihilosopher  lik6  Coleridge.  In  thi^  book  we  have  a  systeAi  of're- 
Ugiofn  very  similar  to  that  of  Mr,  MaUrice,  woven  In  thte  s^ita^  way,  Hke 
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a  8pider's-lyeb  fW>m  the  author's  own  tnseera.  Man  it  die  centre ;  God 
is  but  a  branch  from  this  root.  **  Faith,"  he  says  (p.  884),  *<  may  be 
defined  as  fidelity  to  our  own  being,"  In  accordance  with  this  prin* 
ciple,  his  **  Cknifessio  Fidei"  commences,  *'  I  believe  that  I  am  a  free 
agent,"  &c.,  and  proceeds,  *^  Hence  I  believe  that  there  is  a  God;"  and 
80  on.  As  to  the  Trinity,  it  is  *<  a  necessary  idea  of  my  speculative 
rea8<Hi,  deduced  from  the  necessary  postulate  of  on  intelligent  Creator." 
Now,  apart  frmn  the  habit  of  mind  which  this  deduction  of  theology 
from  psychology  fosters,  namely,  the  looking  on  God  as  a  derivative 
from  our  own  minds,  as  in  some  sense  our  creature  instead  of  our  Crea- 
tor, it  is  plain  that  faith  is  utterly  impossible  in  such  a  system.  We 
cannot  call  a  man  who  believes  on  no  other  grounds  but  these  any  thing 
short  of  an  infidel,  a  hero-worshipper  of  the  lowest  type,  who  sees  his 
God  in  his  own  reflection,  and  acknowledges  no  Deity  that  is  not  an 
emanation  of  himself.  He  may  draw  out  his  creed  in  orthodox  terms; 
but  while  he  receives  it  as  the  result  of  his  own  reason,  and  not  of  God's 
revelation,  coming  to  him  not  from  without  but  from  within,  he  cannot 
be  said  to  believe  God, — he  only  believes  himself.  Of  faith,  then,  such 
a  man  has  none,  for  he  receives  no  dogma  that  he  does  not  consider  to 
be  demonstrated  by  reason ;  while  of  reason  itself  he  cannot  be  said  to 
have  much,  when  he  receives  such  demonstrations  as  vaRd.  Moreover, 
Coleridge  busies  himself  in  involving  sentences  in  obscure  words,  and 
in  reducing  moral  propositions  to  terms  of  mathematics,  thereby  giving 
to  his  philosophy  the  appearance  of  a  conundrum.  The  book  is  edited 
by  the  Rev.  Derwent  Coleridge,  Principal  (we  believe)  of  the  National 
Society's  Training  Establishment  for  Schoolmasters  at  Chelsea.  We 
hope,  for  their  own  sakes,  that  the  young  men  there  are  not  yet  suffici* 
ently  advanced  to  be'  introduced  to  this  empty  and  dreary  mysticism. 

The  publication  of  such  little  works  as  A  Companion  to  Confession 
and  Hohf  Communion^  translated  and  arranged  from  the  ancient  English 
offices  of  Sarumuse^  by  a  Layman  (London,  Lumley),  is  at  least  a 
cheering  token  that  the  Catholic  movement  in  the  Anglican  Establish- 
ment is  not  yet  extinct,  but  that  many  souls  within  its  pale  are,  we 
may  hope,  being  gradually  taught  and  trained  to  embrace  the  Catholic 
faith.  At  the  same  time,  such  works  fill  the  mind  with  most  painful 
misgivings  as  to  the  position  of  their  authors.  For  although  it  is  quite 
possible  that  many  simple  readers  may  be  misled  by  the  announcement 
that  **  the  greater  part  of  the  contents  of  this  volume  is  taken  from  thi 
Enchiridion,  or  Hours,  being  the  manual  of  private  devotion  according 
to  the  English  use  ofSarum,  of  which  more  than  one  hundred  editions 
were  circulated  in  this  country  during  the  latter  years  of  the  fifteenth 
and  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  centnr>',"  yet  the  compiler  himself 
must  needs  know  already  that  what  he  is  thus  seeking  to  recommend  to 
his  co-religionists  as  national  is  really  Catholic ;  and  that  "  these  most 
Catholic  expressions  of  worship  and  praise,"  which  he  so  earnestly  en- 
treats the  clergy  of  his  communion  to  give  the  people  an  opportunity  of 
using,  by  ^*  allowing  proper  pauses  and  intervals,"  are  familiar  as  house- 
hold words  to  the  children  of  Holy  Church.  AVe  can  only  rejoice,  how- 
ever, that  Anglicans  should  have  such  angelic  compositions  as  the 
Lauda  Sion  Satoatorem,  the  Pange  lingua,  the  Adoro  Te  devote,  &c.,  set 
before  them  as  the  proper  language  of  devotion  with  reference  to  the 
Blessed  Sacrament.  It  may,  by  God's  blessing,  lead  some  to  seek  It 
where  alone  it  is  to  be  found. 

Jacqueline  Pascal,  or  Convent  Life  at  Port  Boyah  Nisbet  and  Co, 
There  ia  a  freemasonry  in  spiritual  as  in  political  rebellion ;  a  kind  of 
mock  Catholicity  in  heresy  and  schism,  which  secures  the  sympathies 
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of  prhrftte  '^  tSimken*'  !n  ihe  siruggles  of  all  preceding  times  agahkil 
autJiority.  Becauee  they  rebelled  against  Rome,  the  W^denses '  are 
heroes  with  ItTtng  FfxHestants,  in  spite  of  the  absurd  and  even  danger- 
ous opinions  which  they  maintuned.  The  Albigenses  (who,  by  the  way^ 
are  very  often  confounded  with  them),  notwithstanding  their  soandfdoai 
reviTal  of  some  of  the  worst  tenets  of  the  Manicheee,  are  never  named  in 
a  Protestant  assembly  without  applause,  foeeause  they  resisted  aCatfaelio 
government.  And  so,  in  like  manner,  the  unhappy  Jansenists  have 
their  full  share  of  approbation,  to  the  extent  at  least  of  their  oppositioa 
to  the  Holy  See.  Their  Protestant  panegyrists,  indeed,  have  enough  to 
do  to  palliate  tb^ar  **  Roman  Catholic"  practices ;  and  some  of  the  less 
scrupulous  among  them  sink  these  altogether,  and  do  their  best  to  dress 
out  the  sul^ect  in  modem  Protestant  fashion.  The  anonymous  authoress 
of  this  little  work,  however,  is  not  one  of  these ;  she  awcnowledges  her 
inability  to  conceal  the  truth  that  they  beard  Mass,  and  invoked  ^*  the 
Virgin,"  and  thought  it  possible  to  cure  a  sick  child  by  means  of  a 
thorn  from  the  Redeemer's  cro^vn;f  like  any  poor  Irish  Papist  of  to-day. 
But  then  they  stood  up  and  defied  the  archbishop  and  the  Pope  himself; 
and  so  they  are  still  successful  candidates  for/avour.  Yet  her  honesty 
spoils  her  story  as  a  panegyric ;  for  it  is  unusual  in  such  composilioiifl 
to  be  constantly  protesting  against  the  daily  habits  of  one*s  heroine. 
The  faithfulness  of  her  portraiture  is  attained  at  the  sacrifice  of  some  of 
its  attractiveness  for  most  of  her  readers. 

Misfortunes,  they,  say,  make  strange  companionships ;  and  so,  we 
say,  does  rebellion  against  authority.  Not  only  is  this  anonymoas 
writer  in  a  condition  of  constant  protest  against  the  acts  and  opinions  of 
a  class  of  people  whom  she  has  selected  for  qualified  praise ;  she  is  also 
at  issue  with  at  least  one  of  her  principal  authorities,*  M.  Victor  Couob, 
pf  French  University  notoriety.  Belonging  as  he  does  to  a  school  of 
philosophy  which  openly  professes  deference  only  to  so  much  of  divioe 
revelation  as  human  reason  can  appreciate,  his  English  translator  na* 
turally  enough  thinks  him  hardly  a  safe  guide  to  a  just  estimate  of  her 
jiicroine's  religious  character.  While,  therefore,  she  uses  his  facts,  she 
is  indebted  for  her  general  conclusions  to  M.  Vinet,  a  Swiss  Protestant 
minister;  so  that  tills  latest  eulogium  of  Jansenism  is  a  joint  contribu- 
tion from  English  and  Swiss  Protestantism  and  French  Eclecticism. 
As  long  as  the  assertion  of  private  opinion  in  religious  matters  is  re- 
garded as  the  inalienable  right  of  every  freeman,  it  is  very  certain  that 
the  Jansenists  will  never  want  admirers.  They  made  a  bold  stand 
against  authority,  and  they  were  defeated  in  the  long-run ;  two  ele- 
ments in  their  history  which  at  once  commend  them  to  the^  protection 
of  every  Protestant.  He  does  not  stop  to  inquire  how  the  contest  was 
carried  on,  with  what  weapons  of  carnal  warfare,  with  what  alliance 
of  sophistry  with  pride,  of  base  dujillcity  with  unblushing  impudeooe. 
It  matters  little  to  what  evasions  and  equivocations,  to  what  severe 
judgments  and  hard  speeches  against  spiritual  authority,  women  as  well 
as  men  stooped  in  its  progress,  while  all  the  time  pluming  themselves 
on  their  superiority  in  purity  of  doctrine,  and  the  keen  detection  of 
error,  to  the  supreme  ruler  of  Christ's  Church  ;  loudly  vindicating  the 
rights  of  conscience,  while  secretly  betraying  its  integrity.  The  Pope 
was  on  one  side,  the  other  must  be  the  right  one  ;  he  carried  his  point 
at  last,  it  therefore  becomes  the  Protestant  public  to  reverse  his  sen- 

'*'  It  is  a  significant  fact,  pointing  in  the  probable  direction  of  Scottish  Fres- 
byterianism  in  the  future,  that  verjr  lately  the  works  of  M.  Victor  Coaam  were 
read  as  a  text-book  in  the  Moral-Philosophy  class  of  the  Free-Church  College  at 
Edinburgh.     We  believe  they  still  continue  to  be. 
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teftce,  amd  patronise  his  victims.  Thb  is  all  that  most  of  the  living 
patrons  of  tiie  Jansenisis  know  about  it. 

Jaequ^ne  Pascal,  the  hemne  of  this  book,  may  hare  been  a  self- 
denying,  prayerfai  nun ;  a  ibnd  daughter,  an  afiRsctionate  sister ;  but 
mi  bumble  Christian  she  could  not  have  been,  when  she  indited  such 
lines  as  these ;  *^  When  bishoiw  seem  to  have  tiie  cowardice  of  women, 
women  ought  to  have  the  boldness  of  bishops"  (p.  187).  For  ingenious 
evasion,  prerarioatioB,  and  suporession  of  the  truth,  her  examination 
by  the  Urand  Vkar  of  Paris>  detailed  at  page  176,  will  not  lose  by 
comparison  with  the  highest  efforts  of  accused  persons  of  the  Artful 
JDadger^s  school.  If  quibbling  is  a  work  of  sanctity,  Jacqueline  Pascal 
was  a  saint  of  the  first  class.  The  book  is  full  of  similar  evidence 
against  ^e  reality  of  any  spiritual  motive  in  this  unholy  contest ;  tried 
by  The  simplest  principles  and  tests  of  moral  conduct,  Jansenism,  by 
its  own  showing,  and  as  its  advocates  portray  it,  is  branded  from  be- 
neath rather  than  sealed  from  above. 

There  is  an  "  Introduction"  to  this  volume  from  the  pen  of  "  the 
Rev,  W.  R.  Williams,  D.D.,"  who,  with  M.  Frangere,  another  foreign 
authority,  completes  the  association  of  five  in  this  act  of  homage  to  the 
good  name  of  expiring  Jansenism.  He  furnishes  the  book  with  its 
passport  as  a  sound  Protestant,  in  spite  of  all  kinds  of  **  Roman  Ca- 
tholic" stories  and  practices  that  are  to  be  found  in  its  later  pages,  by 
utterly  demolishing  the  sjrstem  of  Popery  in  a  few  pages  of  vigorous 
writing,  and  on  its  ruins  inaugurating  the  image  of  Jansenism  m  the 
person  qf  Jacqueline  Pascal,  its  fairest  ornament.  In  this  introduction 
there  is  a  sentence  of  more  significance  than  usual..  "  Some  thinkers 
—the  renowned  Dr.  Wardlaw  in  his  late  work  on  miracles  is  one  of 
them — deny  the  power  of  working  miracles  to  any  but  the  One  Su- 
preme God."  It  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  "  Dr.  Williams"  that  our 
Lord  is  at  issue  with  this  "  renowned  thinker,-'*  when  He  declares  to  his 
apoiitles  that  *'  greater  works  than  these," — that  is,  than  His  own  mira- 
culous works, — "  shall  ye  do,  because  I  go  to  my  Father;*' 

Among  minor  works,  partaking  more  or  less  of  a  theological  cha- 
racter, we  have  The  Law  of  Opportunities ^  by  the  Rev.  II.  E.  Mannings 
late  Archdeacon  of  Chichester  (Richardson),  a  sermon  full  of  valuable 
thoughts,  well  expressed,  and  altogether  worthy  of  its  gifted  author. 
There  is  an  unf6rtunate  misprint  in  p.  13,  of*'  man"  for  "  God,"  which 
makes  nonsense  of  the  whole  passage.  By  the  bye,  we  would  venture 
to  express  a  hope  that  the  reminiscence  of  a  Protestant  dignity,  preserved 
on  the  title-page  of  this  sermon,  will  henceforward  be  allowed  to  drop 
into  oblivion,  and  the  author's  Catholic  dignity  of  D.D.  be  commemo- 
rated in  its  stead.  A  short  Account  of  James  JVicol,  a  Private  Soldier^, 
stating  how  he  became  a  Catholic^  in  a  Letter  to  a  Friend  (London, 
Dolman),  a  very  simple  and  instructive  narrative,  originally  published. 
it  appears,  in  the  Telegraphy  only  ten  days  before  its  author  died ;  ana 
republished  now,  we  gather,  by  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  as  a  token  of 
affectionate  remembrance  of  a  faithful  aiid  valued  domestic.  We  are 
almost  inclined  to  regret  that  it  has  not  been  published  in  a  cheaper  form, 
so  as  to  secure  for  it  a  larger  circulation  amongst  the  poor,  and  persons  in 
his  own  class  of  life.  Bndotogia,  or  Interior  Conversations  with  Jesus 
and  Mary  (Richardson),  a  pleasing  collection  of  devotions  translated 
from  the  Latin  of  the  Venerable  Louis  Blosius;  and  Instructions  on  the 
Prayer  of  Recollection  by  St,  Teresa  (Burns  and  Lambert),  translated 
from  the  Spanish,  with  an  introduction  on  living  in  union  with  Jesus 
Christ,  for  the  use  of  the  students  of  St.  Cuthbert's  College,  Ushaw. 

The  Youth  and  Womanhood  of  Helen  Tyrrelj  by  the  Author  of 
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*'Brompton  Rectory,"  ^'Compton  Merivale,*'  &4j.  (London,  J.  W. 
Parker),  is  a  religious  novel,  intended  to  propagate  the  opinions  taught- 
by  Mr.  Maurice.  The  opposition  of  persons  ot  this  school  to  the  hard 
and  hypocritical  Calvinism  of  the  Evangelicals  enlists  our  sympathy^ 
but  they  should  remember  that  ^^dum  vitant  Multi  vUiOj  in  cofUraria 
currunt,"  Thej  might  controvert  the  repulsive  rationalism  of  Calvin 
without  traducing  reason,  and  setting  up  the  feeling  as  the  one  test 
of  truth.  They  nrst  of  all  feel  disgust  at  the  Calvinist  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement,  which  teaches  that  our  Lord  suffered  the  punishment  due 
to  the  sins  of  the  elect,  who  alone  have  any  interest  in  them.  This, 
they  feel  to  be  a  "selfish  doctrine."  They  "never  could  derive  any 
comfort  from  the  thought  that  another  had  suffered  for"  them  (p.  02); 
hence  they  reject  all  notion  of  the  satisfaction  of  God's  justice,  and  of 
the  penal  character  of  our  Lord's  sufferings.  The  ancient  idea  of  punish- 
ment was  certainly  vengeance;  the  Christian  idea  of  it  is  that  it  is  for  , 
the  security  of  society,  the  reformation  of  the  offender,  and  for  an  ex- 
pression of  righteous  indignation  against  crime;  therefore,  to  suppose 
•  that  God  took  vengeance  of  our  sins  by  the  sufferings  of  Christ  is  repug- 
nant to  modern  ideas.  The  ancient  notion  of  a  sacrifice  must  onco 
have  ejcpressed  a  tnith,  but  now  it  has  become  exploded.  Our  Lord  did 
not  really  bear  the  sins  of  man.  It  is  shocking  to  think  of  the  All-just 
punishing  the  innocent  for  the  guilty.  He  simply  made  a  perfect  sub- 
mission of  His  will  to  God  in  all  things,  even  in  the  greatest  trials; 
in  other  words,  exercised  perfect  virtue,  and  in  reward  for  His  virtue 
was  allowed  to  deliver  the  whole  human  race  from  the  punishment  due 
to  their  ciimes.  This  is  their  creed ;  and  while  our  Lord  is  thus  reduced 
to  the  level  of  a  Moses,  or  Job,  or  Paul^  who  were  all,  in  consideration 
of  their  virtues,  allowed  to  intercede  snccessftilly  for  offenders.  Catho- 
lics are  accused  of  making  the  Saints  real  mediators  between  man  and 
an  offended  God  (p.  170).  "First,  God  is  looked  upon  as  in  some 
sense  the  adversary  of  man,  and  Christ  f^s  a  patron,  who  is  to  shield  us 
from  his  wrath.  Then  Christ  Himself,  His  human  nature  being  a  little 
thrown  into  the  shade,  becomes  too  much  identified  with  God  to  be  . 
alone  trusted,  and  recourse  is  had  to  some  more  merciful  and  more  sym- 
pathising bein^  to  intercede  with  Him.  And  here  come  in  Morlolatry, 
and  the  worship  of  the  Saints."  This  is  a  gross  misrepresentation ;  we 
believe  Christ  to  be  the  only  Mediator  of  Justice,  who  in  His  own  body  , 
satisfied  the  justice  of  God  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world;  and  Miary 
and  the  other  Saints  we  believe  to  be  mere  human  beings,  redeemed  by 
Him,  whom  in  consequence  of  their  virtues  He  delights  to  honour;  and 
He  chooses  to  honour  them  by  making  them  the  channels  of  His  favours 
to  their  brethren  on  earth.  This  is  the  great  doctrine  of  St.  Alphonsus' 
"  Glories  of  Mary."  God,  in  order  to  honour  Mary,  has  decreed  that 
whatever  gifts  and  graces  are  given  to  men,  sboiild  be  given  to  them  by 
her  intercession.  It  is  not  our  fault  that  the  school  of  Mr.  Maurice  will 
only  allow  the  same  power  to  the  intercession  of  Christ  that  we  attribute 
to  that  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Because  they  dishonour  the  Son,  it  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  dishonour  the  Mother.  Nay,  it  is  rather  a 
further  argument  for  our  practice,  that  it  is  the  greatest  safeguard 
against  this,  as  against  all  other  heresies  respecting  the  person  and  office 
of  our  Lord,  This  author  utterly  rejects  what  he  calls  the  Augustinian 
doctrine  of  original  sin ;  he  owns  the  hereditary  depravity-  of  our  race,, 
but  seems  to  attribute  it  to  physiological  causes,  and  to  defective  edu* 
cation.  He  does  not  quite  reject  the  idea  of  the  eternal  duration  of  the 
punishment  of  the  damned;  but  he  limits  it  to  those  who  finafly  refuse 
to  submit  to  the  truth.  He  supposes  that  after  death  those  wbo  have 
not  had  fair  opportunities  here  will  be  again  put  on  |heir  trial.  ' 
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Altoj^eiher,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  scliool  represented  in  these  novels 
is  rthrriDg  and  active,  and  w^U  Reserves  the  attention  of  the  Catholic 
cdntPOTenBialist,  The  tale  itself  is  only  intended  for  a  thread  to  string 
the  Iheoiogy  upon,  and  we  have  noticed  it  here  therefore  in  its  proper 
place>  as  a  tbeologieal  work. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 

The  Play  Qrammar^  by  Miss  Comer;  Papa  and  Mamma's  Easy 
Lessons  in  Geography,  by  Anna  Maria  Sargeant.  (London,  Dean  and 
Son.)  We  are  not,  generally  speaking,  very  favourable  to  ^Mearning 
made  easy  ^''  that  is  to  say,  we  greatly  question  the  usefulness  of  the 
attempt  to  amalgamate  play  and  study,  by  conveying  grammar  and 
geography  and  history  through  the  medium  of  story-books.  To  us  the 
result  is  what  a  lady  of  our  acquaintance  pronounced  the  mixture  of 
wine  and  water  to  be,  "  spoliation  to  both.''  A  child  ought  to  set  itself 
to  its  work  in  a  different  frame  of  mind  from  that  in  which  it -betakes 
itself  to  its  play ;  in  the  one  case  there  ought  to  be  some  little  tension 
of  the  intellectual  faculties,  in  the  other  their  relaxation  can,  we  think, 
scarcely  be  too  complete.  These  remarks,  however,  scarcely  apply  to 
either  of  the  two  little  books  before  us :  the  one  on  geography  makes  no 
pretence  of  being  a  book  of  amusement ;  it  is  only  an  attempt  to  simplify 
the  study,  and  appears  to  us  in  no  way  less  difficult  or  more  attractive 
th«in  ordinary  scnool-books  on  the  same  subject;  indeed  we  think  that 
fetv  children*  who  set  out,  as  the  little  hero  and  heroines  before  us  are 
said  to  do,  with  disliking  geography  on  account  of  its  being  "so  hard,'' 
would  consider  these  lessons  of  Fapa's  either  "  easy"  or  delightful.  As 
a  school-book,  however,  containing  a  good  introduction. to  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  use  of  the  globes,  it  may  be  recommended.  The  little 
book  on  grammar  is,  we  think,  much  more  successful ;  though  we  have 
ourselves  seldom  met  with  children  so  clear-headed  as  those  here  sup- 
posed, or  so  accommodating  as  to  find  a  **  grammar- play"  a  really  en- 
tertainingpastimc.  The  explanations  for  the  most  part  are  accurate  and 
clever.  We  must  except,  however,  that  of  the  cases,  in  which  it  is  said 
that  ^'  nouns,  &c.  are  in  tnc  nominative  case  when  they  come  before  the 
verb;  and  in  the  objective  when  they  come  after  it;"  and  again,  in  the 
sentence  "your  cousin  writes,"  we  are  told  that  "the  noun  cousin  comes 
before  the  verb,  and  it  is  that  which  causes  it  to  be  in  the  nominative 
case ; "  thus  referring  to  a  mere  accident  of  position,  and  that  peculiar  to 
certain  languages,  distinctions  which  exist  m  the  real  nature  of  things. 
Besides,  it  does  not  hold  good;  the  very  example  given,  "  your  cousin 
writes,"  with  a  certain  context,  would  stand  "  thus  writes  your  cousin  ;'* 
and  nothing  can  be  more  common  than  the  expression  "said  Lucy/' 
"  said  he ;''  which  nouns  and  pronouns^  according  to  Mis^  Corner's  rule, 
should  be  in  the  nominative.  Again,  the  objective  case,  especially  in 
poetry,  is  not  unfeequently  put  before  the  verb : 

"  AchHles'  wrath,  to  Greece  the  direful  spring 
'Of  woes  unnumbered,  heavenly  goddess  sing." 

This  great  fsaxli  should  be  corrected  in  a  second  edition ;  and  we  are 
sure  such  clear-headed,  little  people  as  Fanny  and  Herbert  will  have  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  taking  in  the  distinction  between  subject  and  object. 
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Chamber^  EduoaiiBiml  Course  (EdiDbttrgb,  W.  iftiid  B.  Ofaambers,) 
is  a  series  of  small  boeks  on  Grammar,  Arkhmetie,  Geometry,  Nataral 
Philosophy,  together  with  German  Reading-Books,  editioira  of  Csraar's 
Commentaries,  Phasdrus,  Ovid,  and  select  Orations  of  Cicero;  all  of 
>vhich  seem  to  have  been  compiled  and  arranged  ^vith  diiigeDce  and 
care,  and  to  form  a  very  useful  class  of  books  for  children.  In  the 
Latin  Grammar  the  origin  of  the  various  inflexions  is  carefully  traced, 
vehich  to  the  intelligent  student  will  greatly  ftteilitate  the  acquirement  of 
them.  They  have  the  additional  advantage  of  being  cheap,  the  price 
varying  from  one  to  three  shillings ;  and  where  the  subject  requires  it, 
the  books  are  illustrated. 

The  Illustrated  London  Spelling  Book  and  the  Illustrated  Beading 
Book  (Nathaniel  Cooke).  Several  of  the  illustrations  of  these  book!? 
are  very  good  indeed ;  of  course,  many  have  been  used  before,  and 
sometimes,  as  in  the  iable  of  the  two  owls  and  the  sparrow,  we  have  an 
illustration  made  up  of  three  blocks,  two  owls  of  different  species  from 
some  ornithological  book,  and  a  sparrow  cut  for  the  occasion.  The 
matter  of  the  books  is  generally  unobjectionable,  and  we  have  heard 
the  spelling-book  highly  spoken  of  by  teacher?.  Its  circulation  has 
reached  its  180th  thousand,  and  that  of  the  reading-book  its  41st  thou- 
sand.    Their  great  popularity  speaks  well  for  their  utility. 

History  of  the  Christian  Church  to  the  Pontificate  of  Gregory  the 
Great  ^  a.  d.  1690.  Intended  for  general  readers  as  veU  as  for  Students 
of  Theology,  By  James  Craigie  Robertson,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Bekesboume 
(London,  Murray),  is  certainly  an  able  and  very  readable  compilation 
and  abridgment;  generally  fair,  and  in  a  much  more  believmg  spirit 
than  Protestant  historians  can  usually  aflPord  to  exhibit.  "  There  may- 
be too  much  hardness  in  rejecting  traditions,"  he  says,  **  as  well  as 
too  great  easiness  in  receiving  them.  Modern  criticism  is  fallible,  as 
well  as  ancient  belief"  (p.  2).  The  only  Catholic  doctrine  which  the 
author  seems  to  regard  with  any  bitterness  is  that  of  the  universal  su- 
premacy of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  with  regard  to  which  he  certainly  has 
not  behaved  as  an  honourable  and  fair-minded  controversial  historian. 
On  this  subject  his  **  Romish"  authorities  are  such  men  as  TiUemont 
and  Basnage,  while  those  whom  he  follows  are  Mosheim,  Beavan, 
Burton,  and  Neander.  A  man  who  wished  to  be  fair  to  both  sides, 
would  certainly  have  made  some  allusion  to  such  works  as  those  of* Mr. 
Allies  on  the  See  of  Peter,  or  to  the  arguments  on  this  point  in  Father 
Is'ewman's  **  Development."  He  does  allude  to  this  latter  book>  but 
only  to  insinuate  that  **  the  new  Romish  theories  of  our  day  may  be, 
regarded  as  dispensing  even  the  controversial  opponents  of  Rome  from 
the  necessity  ot  proving  tliat  in  the  earliest  times  of  Christianity  no  such 
supremacy  was  known  or  imagined."  Elsewhere  he  recognises  the 
theory  of  Development  as  true  in  fact;  so'that  we  can  hardly  look  upon 
this  insinuation  as  perfectly  honest;  more  especially  since,  to  the  best 
of  our  recollection.  Dr.  Newman  insists  in  this  case  on  the  development 
of  evidence  as  much  as  on  the  development  of  doctrine.  Mr.  Robert- 
son finds  some  ^hort-comin^  in  each  portion  of  evidence  for  the  Papcd 
supremacy  in  detail,  and  thus  commits  the  fallacy  of  supposing  that 
he  has  demolished  the  ensemble  of  the  evidence. 

We  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  postpone  till  our  next  number  our 
review  of  the  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Turks  in  its  relation  to 
C/iristianity,  by  the  author  oi'  Lass  and  Gain  (Dublin,  J.  Duffy;  Lon- 
don, Dolman) ;  and  we  believe  it  is  not  generally  known  that  the  same- 
author  has  published  a  little  volume  of  Verses  on  Neiigious  Smhftets 
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(Dublin,  J.  Duffy),  most  of  which  have  npfieaxed  in  priftt  b^bre^  b«t 
/^  are  brought  together  by  the  writer  in  their  present  form,  in  the  hope 
that. they  may  be  acceptalMle  and  use&l  to  his  immediate  friends,  pem- 
lents,  and  people," 


Memoirs  of  John  Abemethy,  F.R.S.^  with  a  view  <^  hiM  Lectureg, 
Writings,  and  Character y  by  G.  -MacilwMn,  F.R.C.S.  (2  vols.  Hur$t 
and  Biackett).  We  should  have  preferred  this  book  it' it  had  been  coat- 
pressed  into  one  volume;  but  perhaps  those  persons  who  have  less  to 
read  than  wc  l)ave  will  like  it  better  as  it  is.  Abemethy  was  a  man 
wbo  4iiute  deserved  some  such  memorial,  and  the  author  has  aoeom- 
plish^  his  task  in  a  creditable  manner ;  the  style  is  rather  loose  and 
diluted,  but  occasionally  there  may  be  found  dear  and  popular  expla- 
nations of  the  fundamental  principles  of  medicine. 

Travels  in  BoUcia,  with  a  Tour  across  the  Pampas  to  Buenos  Ayres, 

aL.  Hugh  de  Bonelli,  of  her  Britannic  Majesty's  Legation  (2  vols., 
irst  and  Blackett).  M.  de  Bonelli  is  a  good-natured  gentleman,  with 
a  long  purse,  and  an  ordinary  quantity  of  brains,  who  has  written  not  a 
striking,  but  an  amusing  account  of  his  travels  and  sporting  excursions 
in  South  America.  He  adds  his  testimony  to  that  of  so  many  others 
who  have  reported  to  us  the  moral  degradation  of  society  in  the  states 
of  that  continent. 

The  Cross  and  the  Dragon  ^  or  the  Fortunes  of  Christianity  in  China, 
by  J.  Kesson,  of  the  British  Museum  (London,  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.). 
The  author  has  been  happy  in  his  subject,  which  has  not,  so  far  as  we  know, 
been  before  separately  treated  in  English.  He  commences  with  the  first 
introduction  of  Nestorianism,  and  ends  with  the  attempts  of  the  Protes- 
tant missionaries.  He  extracts  pretty  freely  from  the  Lettres  curieuses 
etidifiantes,  and  is  disposed  to  render  to  all  what  he  considers  a  due 
portion  of  praise.  But  he  has  one  great  drawback  as  an  historian  of 
Christianity,  and  that  is,  his  ludicrous  ignorance  of  its  doctrines.  He 
may  have  his  own  theories  on  the  subject,  but  it  is  rather  unphilosophical 
to  suppose  that  St.  Francis  Xavier  must  have  held  the  same,  or  that  his 
acts  are  to  be  judged  by  them.  Mr.  Kesson  does  not  think  that  a  firm 
possession  of  belief  in  the  Creed,  a  promise  to  keep  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, the  use  of  tlie  Pater  and  Ave,  together  with  the  Sacrament  of 
Baptism,  constitute  a  Christian.  As  to  oaptisiu,  indeed,  he  does  not 
understand  it  at  all ;  the  work  of  the  Holy  Intancy  for  tlic  baptism  of 
moribund  children,  is  supposed  to  be  only  a  contrivance,  and  a  very 
elumsy  one,  for  recommending  our  i-eligion  to  the  Chinese.  The  true 
IbandatioBS  for  Chinese  Christianity  are,  first,  commerce,  which  is  the 
key,  and  secondly,  Morrison's  Chtnette  Diciionary,  Moreover,  Mr. 
£.e65on  is  not  disposed  to  give  any  body  else  credit  for  more  know- 
ledge of  Christianity  than  he  himself  possesses.  An  early  Franciscan 
missionary,  John  of  Mount  Corvin,  in  writing  to  tlie  prior  of  hismonas- 
tery  concerning  his  euoeesses,  naturally  enough  gives  the  ^atistics  of 
baptisms  and  maaaes,  and  tells  how  many  scholars  join  hiin  in  saying 
effice,  and  how  the  faithful  assemble,  as  in  Europe,  to  the  sound  of  the 
bell;  on  which  our  author  rcmark8,^'* his  Christianity,  as  described  in 
Ims  letters,  oonsisted  almost  entirely  in  external  rites,  baptism,  mass, 
bells,  flinging  office ;  we  have  no  account  of  the  quality  or  of  the  amount 
of  the  Cluistian  instruction  to  be  im|>arted.''  We  are  afraid  that  the 
holy  friar's  letters  would  have  been  voted  slow  by  his  brethren  if  he  had 
^r^atod  them  to  all  his  lessons  in  the  ABC  of  religioD..  In  spite  of  atl 
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this,  we  recommend  tlie  book  heartily.  It  is  not  written  by  a  blind 
bigot,  but  by  a  man  who  is  as  fair  as  bis  ignorance  will  permit  him  to 
be.  The  following  is  his  opinion  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries:  *'The 
Jesuit  was  a  man  of  the  world,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  He 
did  not  strive  nor  cry  nor  make  much  ado  about  his  intentions.  He 
made  no  parade  of  superior  knowledge  or  morals  over  the  native  Chinese, 
though  he  possessed  both.  He  did  not  walk  the  streets  of  Nankin  or 
Pekin  barefooted,  clad  in  camlet  gown,  with  tonsure,  or  outward 
mark  of  sect  and  peculiar  fellowship;  but  he  walked  abroad  like  a 
sensible  man,  provoking  no  jealousy  if  he  could  help  it,  shocking  no 
prejudice  unless  it  was  criminal,  and  making  his  religion,  not  a  cause 
of  offence,  but,  if  possible,  an  enticement  and  a  solace." 

The  statistics  of  Catholicity  in  China  are  cheering ;  though  the 
missionaries  were  once  in  such  favour  at  court,  the  number  of  Chinese 
Catholics  seems  never  to  have  been  much  over  300,000;  and  in  1848  it 
was  815,000  (p.  164).  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  Protestant  mission- 
aries should  have  done  much  yet,  as  they  have  been  at  work  for  only 
fifty  years,  and  as  it  was  only  after  the  death  of  his  second  wife  that 
Guzlaf,  their  chief,  considered  the  "  Church"  to  be  his  bride  ;  [Query, 
Is  a  wife  a  necessary  adjunct  to  a  Protestant  missionary?  We  observe 
that  Dr.  Judson,  the  great  American  missionary,  had  three,']  The  sta- 
tistics of  Protestantism  are  therefore  confined  to  the  number  of  Bibles  and 
tracts  distributed ;  the  total  being  991,373.  **  In  spite  of  which  flat- 
tering statistics,  it  is  difiicult  to  believe  that  much  has  been  yet  done  ia 
the  evangelisation  of  China."  He  explodes  the  foolish  notion  that  the 
leaders  of  the  existing  revolution  are  Protestants,  and  adds  a  chapter 
on  the  Triad  societies,  which  are  the  real  movers  of  it. 

Is  Symbolism  suited  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Agel  is  a  question  proposed 
by  Mn  W.  White  (London,  Bos  worth),  and  solved  by  the  interrogator 
in  the  afiirmative,  on  the  double  ground,  that  it  is  both  natural  to  the 
human  heart,  and  divinely  appointed  in  the  supernatural  order  of  things 
revealed  to  us  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 

Saville  House y  an  historical  romance  of  the  time  of  George  the  First 
(vol.  2,  London,  Routledge  &  Co.),  is  a  tale  not  without  talent,  but 
full  of  horrors,  of  sins  and  awful  miseries,  some  of  which  are  the  im- 
mediate result  of  the  penal  laws  of  those  days  against  Catholics.  The 
principal  **  villain"  of  the  book  is  a  real  character  of  the  time,  an  apos- 
tate priest,  named  Richard  Hitchmough ;  whom  the  author  (though  clearly 
himself  a  Protestant)  has  estimated  at  his  real  worth,  and  pain|:ed  as  a 
monster  capable  of  every  atrocity.  If  we  may  judge  from  certain  let- 
ters and  depositions  of  his,  still  extant  among  the  records  of  the  Tower, 
and  copies  of  which  in  ms.  are  now  lying  before  us,  he  was  indeed  a  traitor 
of  the  deepest  dye.  In  October  1716,  we  find  him  giving  information  at 
Preston  concerning  the  names  of  the  **  four  Popish  bishops  constantly  re- 
siding in  England ;"  of  one  of  whom  he  wickedly  says,  that "  his  title  in 
the  Pope's  bull  is  Chalcedon,  but  meant  Canterbury  f*  and  of  all,  that 
each  had  an  annual  allowance  of  2000/.  from  Rome !  He  names  all  the 
English  colleges  in  foreign  parts  for  the  education  of  secular  clergy, 
and  all  the  religious  houses  for  English  monks  and  nuns ;  '^nor  is  Eng- 
land itself,"  he  says,  **  without  Popish  religious  houses,  there  being 
now  (or  very  lately  were)  two  nunneries,— one  at  Hammersmith,  in  tbd 
county  of  Middlesex,  and  the  other  in  the  city  of  York,— *m<  pretended 
to  be  only  boarding-schools  Jor  tlie  education  qfyoung  gentlewomen.'^ 
He  adds,  that  1600  Popish  priests  are  alloted  for  £!ngland,  all  registered 
at  the  Propaganda  in  Home  ;  and  when  one  dies,  immediately  another 
takes  his  place:  and  that  '^  there  goes  out  of  England  cammunibuM  anni$ 
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at  least  150,000/.,  which  arises  from  lands  and  tenements  in  England 
devoted  to  superstitious  uses!"  This  veracious  informer  was  at  this 
very  time  "a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England /'and  seems  to  have 
been  often  appealed  to  by  government  to  sive  information  concerninf^ 
"  suspected  Papists.'*  The  beginning  and  ending  of  a  letter  of  his, 
dated  from  Preston,  May  9th,  1718,  are  very  signincaut,  and  are  worth 
preserving  as  specimens  of  the  time:  "  Honoured  sirs, — After  recollect* 
ing  ntyse^asfar  as  I  am  capable  at  present ^  I  have,  according  to  your 
commands,  sent  up  the  best  account  I  am  able  to  give  of  Sir  Laurence 
Anderton.  .  .  •  y^there  be  any  thing  material  which  I  can  call  to  mind 
on  this  subject,  I  shall  not  be  wanting  in  giving  your  honours  a  just 
account."  He  made  depositions  also  concerning  Philip  Gerard,  a.  Je* 
suit,  and  brother  of  Mrs,  Frances  Fleetwood,  both  of  whom  are  intro- 
duced into  this  novel ;  but  beyond  this,  and  the  fact  that  Hitchmough 
held  the  living  of  Garston,  we  believe  there  is  no  historical  foundation 
for  the  plot  and  the  various  tragical  incidents  oi'Saville  House. 

In  these  days  of  cheap  literature  and  reading  for  the  million^  which 
generally  involves  poor  paper;  vile  printing,  and  execrable  *'  getting 
up,"  it  is  quite  refreshing  to-see  such  an  edition  of  the  poems  of  Su^ 
Walter  Scott  as  Messrs.  Black,  of  Edinburgh,  are  now  bringing  out* 
We  have  seldom  seen  books  which  reflect  more  credit  on  their  pub« 
lisher:<,  than  the  editions  now  before  us  of  T/ie  Lady  of  the  Lake  and  Ute 
Lay.  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  The  editorial  department  is  oonduoted  both 
with  diligence  and  ability^  all  the  author's  introductions  to  these  poems, 
his. notes,  his  various  readings  and  corrections,  are  ftdthfully  preserved; 
and  many  original  notes  of  great  interest  are  contributed  by  the  editor 
himself,  such  as  the  most  remarkable  criticisms  on  partieuUur  passages 
in  the  poems,  historical  or  biographical  details  illustrative  of  the  text, 
k&,  &c,  A  hundred  engravings  on  wood,  of  great  merii,  are  added  by 
Messrs.  Birket  Foster  and  Jonn  Gilbert;  and  the  printers  have  exci* 
cuted  their  portion  of  the  work  with  a  degree  of  perfection  which  really 
leaves  nothing  to  desire. 

\Ve  are  glad  to  see  the  first  four  or  five  numbers  of  the  Clifton  Tales 
and  Narratives  (Burns  and  Lambert)  collected  into  a  voluhae,  very  ele- 
gantly bound.  In  this  form  they  can  be  conveniently  used  for  lending- 
libraries,  school-prizes,  presents,  &c.  We  understand  that  the  first 
edition  of  the  earlier  numbers  of  these  popular  tales  is  already  nearly 
exhausted. 

.  Miss  E.  M.  Stewart  has  evidently  a  peculiar  theory  as  ie  the  most 
interesting  positioii  in  which  to  represent  her  heroines*  We  observe, 
thai  in  most  of  her  London  City  Tales  (Nathaniel  Cooke),  the  he- 
roioe  is  <^  in  love^^  with  die  hero,  wheo  his  affections  are  either  set 
upon  another,  or  are  altogether  disengaged,  en*,  at  any  rate,  are  but  in 
a  very  lukewarm  conditiop  as  far  a»  regards  herseitl  We  cannot  say 
that  we  like  this ;  still  less  do  we  like  the  heroine  of  the  tale  of  the 
"  Grocers'  Company,"  who  is  in  love  with  nobody,  but  promises  to  be 
married  to,  some  half^^dozen  persons  in  succession,  and  then  poisons 
them  all  on  the  eve  of  the  wedding.  We  have  no  other  fault  to  find 
with  these  tales,  which  are  of  average  merit,  and  are  intended  to  repre- 
seoi^Mhe  customs  and  costume,  the  houses  and  the  habits,  ond  the 
modes  of  thought  and  action,  of  the  citizens  of  London,  from  the  time 
^  the  Piantagenets  t6  that  of  the  Stuarts." 

The  last  volume  of  Bohn*s  Standard  Library  is  The  Carafas  of  Madn 
dafoni,  or  Naples  ithder  Spanish  Dominion,  translated  from  the  Ger^ 
man  of  Alfred  de  Reumont.    It  is  a  most  valuable  contribution,  not 
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only  to  Neapolitan,  but  to  ItftHan  history  generally;  lor  while  tb« 
main  thread  of  the  narratire  reveals  to  us  the  cofrdition  of  Naples  under 
the  dominion  of  Spain,  interwoven  with  the  destinies  of  wie  of  the  prin- 
cipal ^miiies  in  that  city,  there  are  many  important  e^nsodes,  which 
throw  li^ht  on  contemporary  history  in  Rome,  Milkn,  and  other  parts  of 
Italy.  M.  de  Reumont  is  a  Protestant,  but  investigates  facts  very 
cAreRilly,  and  writes  without  bigotry.  Indeed,^  the  work  is  compiled 
with  so  much  diligence,  that  we  suspect  much  of  its  contents  will  be 
iMw  eren  to  Neapolitans  themselves.  To  the  student  of  Italian  history 
it  is  invaluable. 

We  have  been  disappointed  in  Home  Life  m  Cfermanyy  by  C.  L. 
Brace.  (London,  Bentley.)  Its  title  and  its  motto — "We  want  a  history 
of  firesides,'*  Webster — did  not  lead  us  to  anticipate  such  interminable 
disqaisitions  on  war  and  politics  as  we  have  found.    The  author  is  an 
American,  not  deficient  in  intelligence,  ardently  Protestant  and  Repub^ 
lican,  and  tolerably  successful  as  a  writer ;  and  had  he  chosen  a  title 
really  descriptive  of  the  book,  his  readers  would  have  had  no  right  to 
coffoplain.    The  most  interesting  portions  of  the  work  are  his  occasioiud 
remarks  upon  the  state  of  religion  in  Germany.    Of  Catholicity  he 
knows  notning,  and  saw  nothing  during  his  travels,  beyond  the  most 
superficial  externals.    A  visit  to  a  hospital  in  Prague  under  the  manage^- 
ment  of  some  religious  order  whom  lie  calls  "Merciful  Brethren,"  touches 
his  heart,  and  causes  him  to  exclaim :  "  Verily,  there  is  many  a  good  aide 
to  the  old  Romish  faith ;"  a  high  Mass  in  the  venerable  Cathedral  of  St. 
Stephen  at  Vienna,  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind,  so  that,  "  as  I 
knelt  in  prayer  with  the  crowd,  I  could  not  but  believe  that  in  all  the 
superstition  around  me  there  were  many  who  worshipped  the  Invisible 
Being  as  purely  and  spiritually  as  I"— what  an  abyss  of  humility  ! — 
"  and  I  went  out  conscious  that  it  had  not  been  the  worse  for  me  beine 
in  the  Catholic  Cathedral,  and  half  ashamed,  as  I  met  a  procession  with 
a  crucifix,  that  I  did  not  take  off  my  hat,  too,  wuth  the  crowd."  He  ac- 
knowledges, in  no  grudging  way,  that  "no  sect  of  Prussia  was  found 
to  sliow  such  self-sacrifice,  such  heroism,  amid  the  scenes  of  pestilence 
and  death  in  Upper  Silesia  in  1848,  as  the  Catholic  clergy,"  &c.     But 
unfortunately  he  seems  to  have  had  no  intercourse  with  Catholics,  either 
lay  or  clerical ;  the  only  apparent  exception  to  this  observation  beine  a 
lady  in  Prague,  whom  he  calls  "a  person  of  real  thought  and  intelli- 
gence," but  who,  if  he  has  reported  her  conversation  aright,  was  cer- 
tainly no  real  Catholic.    The  following  is  his  general  summary  on  the 
state  of  religion  in  the  Protestant  parts  of  Germany.     "  Religion  does 
not  enter  as  a  great  element  into  society  in  Germany.    It  is  not  a  prin- 
ciple any  one  considers  in  estimating  the  influences  at  work  on  the 
people.     Few  appeal  to  it,  or  speak  of  it  as  one  of  the  great  facts  in 
human  life.    Very  little  seems  to  be  sacrificed  for  its  great  objects. 
There  are  seldom  enterprises  under  it  for  the  poor  and  th6  helpless  and  * 
the  unhappy.    Not  much  is  given  or  suffered  through  its  impulse. 
There  is  seldom  expressed  worship.     In  fact,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  * 
heathen  land  where  less  out%vard  ceremony  of  worship  is  seen.     The 
churches  are  half  empty ;  and  one  beholds  the  painful  sight  of  a  church 
attended  only  by  women  and  children,  as  if  religion  was  a  thing  belong- 
ing only  to  the  weaker  part  of  the  race.     It  is  not  that  the  men  one 
meets  are  bitterly  hostile  to  religious  truth,  or  abusive  towards  it ;  but 
there  is  a  sort  o^deadness  to  the  whole  subject  among  them,  an  indiffer- 
ence, or  a  kind  of  smiling,  quiet  incredulity,  which  comes  over  one  chill- 
ingly and  sadly." 

ITie  Rise  and  'Progreseof  the  Engliah  Constitution^  by  E.  S»  Creasy^ 
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M.A.y  Pro&asor  ^  History  in  Univemty  College  (London,  Bentley), 
is  an  introdiictlan  to,  and  connnenftary  on,  the  Magna  Charta,  Petition 
of  Bights,  and  Bill  pi'  Right?.  The  author  proceeds  on  the  principle 
that  a  constitution  is  a  growth,  not  a  manufacture ;  and  therefore  intro^ 
ducea  the  snbiect  by  an  analysis  of  the  ethnological  elements  of  our  po- 
pulation, and  a  description  of  their  peculiar  political  institutions^  The 
book  id  valuable  to  the  student  of  history,  but  is  disfigured  by  the  u^ual 
worship  of  all  that  is  Anglo-Sazony-^his  race,  his  polity,  and  his  re* 
ligion. 

Selections f  grave  <md  gay ^  from  WritingSy  puhlisked  and  unpublished, 
by  Thomas  de  Qmncy  {the  Opium- Eater),  Autobiographic  Memoirs, 
vol.  ii.  (Edinburgh,  Hogg),  is  a  volume  of  interestinj;  gossip  and  spe- 
culation by  an  able  writer,  and  contains  anecdotes  and  remini^ences  of 
Coleridge,  Wordsworth,,  and  Southey.  The  author  tells  a  story  to 
p^fectton. 

Castellamonte, .  an  Autofiiograpliical  Sketch,  illustrative  of  Italian 
lAfe  during  the  Insurrection  ^  1831  g  vols.  London,  Water  ton),  pur- 
•  ports  to  be  the  production  of  Signor  Castellamonte,  who  describes  tbe 
part  he  played  at  Parma  in  1831.  The  story,  barring  a  few  extrava- 
gances, is  told  in  a  very  interesting  manner,  and  with  such  ndiveti  as  to 
make  some  persons  suppose  it  to  be  a  satire.  The  aimless  and  incon- 
stant ebullitions  of  an  Italian  mob,  the  selfish  policy  of  revolutionary 
leaders,  the  author's  fanatical  hatred  of  priest?,  his  infidelity,  love  of 
tbe  stiletto,  and  attachment  to  another  person's  wife,  which  he  makes 
to  be  the  prime  motive  of  his  conduct,  are  all  brought  out  as  mere  facts, 
worthy  of  neither  praise  nor  blam(v  The  book  is  instructive  to  those 
who  will  receive  its  lesson. 

The  Alain  Family ,  a  Tale  of  the  Norman  Coast;  from  the  French 
of  Alphons^  Karr  (London,  Nathaniel  Cooke;  Illustrated  Family 
Novelist),  is  a  very^ clever  and  interesting  tale,  written  with  a  nice  dis- 
crimination of  character,  by  a  religious-minded  Catholic.  We  can 
heartily  recommend  it  to  those  who  are  readers  of  novels ;  indeed,  many 
for  whom  tbe  ordinary  specimens  of  that  class  of  literature  have  no 
charms,  may  yet  read  this  volume  with  great  pleasure.  The  plot  of  the 
stor^  becomes  almost  too  complicated  towards  the  conclusion  ;  but  the 
special  excellence  of  the  book  lies,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  delicate  dis- 
crimination of  character ;  the  truthfulness,  yet  at  the  same  time,  the 
quiet  vein  of  humour  with  which  some  o^i\ie  foiblesses  of  human  nature 
are  depicted,  is  admirable.  The  illustrations  are  spirited  and  good,^ 
ezceptiBg  the  scene  of  the  murder,  which,  we  think,  would  have  been, 
better  omitted. 

Moral  Tales  and  Popular  Tales,  translated  from  the  French  of 
Madame  Guizot  (Ploutledge  and  Co.),  are  amusing  little  stories ;  but  we 
cannot  think  that  they  will  ever  be  very  popular  in  England.  With  a 
few  beautiful  exceptions,  French  stories  have  about  them  a  something 
which  to  our  children  seems  dry  and  shallow,  and  wanting  in  imagina- 
tion and  freshness  of  feeling,  French  education  appears  to  be  fenced 
about  with  conventionalities  which  our  young  people  would  find  it  rather 
difficult  to  endure,  and  which  forms  a  character  with  which  they  do  not 
readily  sympathise.  There  is,  however,  a  good  deal  of  cleverness  in 
these  stories;  and  though  the  writer  is,  we  presume,  a  Protestant,  the 
allusions  to  Catholic  practices^  which  often  occur  in  them,  are  always 
respectful;  though  the  morale  of  the  w^ork  is  of  a  cold  and  somewhat 
haughty  character,  very  repugnant  to  Catholic  feeling. 
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TJie  Last  Fruit  off  an  Old  Tree,  by  Walter  Savage  Landor  (London, 
Moxon).  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Wiseman,  in  one  of  his  essays,  paints 
a  "converted"  old  roiU  giving  evidence  of  the  "saving  change"  within 
liim  by  distributing  tracts  at  cottage-doors.  He  might  have  added  a  pic- 
ture of  the  worn-out  literary  roui  *'  patching  up  his  old  body  for  heaven" 
by  wr^ing  a  book  against  Popery.  It  is  a  general  rulej  your  loose 
author,  when  he  gets  into  his  dotage,  embarks  in  the  controversy  against 
Catholics.  Two  instances  have  occurred  lately ;  *'  we  had  like  to  have 
had  our  noses  snapped  off  with  two  old  men  without  teeth."  Sheridan 
Knowles,  when  his  dramatic  fires  were  extinct,  wrote  a  book  against 
the  chair  of  St.  Peter;  Waiter  Savage  Landor,  some  time  author  of 
Gebir,  a  poem  which  the  critics  of  the  day  cliaracterised  as  trash  of  the 
worst  and  most  insane  description,  and  of  some  Latin  poems  which  Lord 
Byron  tells  us  vie  with  Martial  and  Catullus  in  obscenity,  does  the  usual 
Protestant  penance  in  "  the  Last  Fruit  off  an  old  Tree,"  by  the  most  stupid 
and  ignorant  abuse  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which,  according  to  him, 
preaches  perfidy,  incest,  brawling,  murder,  and  lyin^.  These  are  strong 
words;  yet  (p.  341)  he  appeals  to  every  man  who  ha?,  however  negli- 
gently or  malignantly,  red  (for  Mr.  Landor  thinks  he  has  a  special 
vocation  to  correct  our  spelling;  e.ff,  iland,  therefor,  aeen,  steddy,  man- 
full,  traveler,  relaxt,  &c.)  his  writings,  whether  his  education  or  habits 
of  life  could  ever  have  permitted  him  to  call  Bonaparte  a  blockhead  and 
coward,  Byron  a  rhymer  wholly  devoid  of  genius  or  wit,  Pitt  a  villain, 
Fox  a  scoundrel,  Canning  a  scamp,  and  so  on.  It  is  such,  he  says,  as 
no  gentleman  could  either  have  used  or  attributed  to  another.  We  sup- 
pose, therefore,  that  the  rules  of  honour  do  not  apply,  wben  ecclesiastics 
or  ecclesiastical  matters  are  spoken  of,  since  there  Mr.  Landor  does  not 
scruple  to  make  the  vilest  ini^inuation^,  and  to  use  the  plainest  words. 
Clearly,  if  the  same  rules  apply  to  literary  as  to  theological  controversy, 
Mr.  Landor,  on  his  own  showing,  is  irot  a  gentleman.  It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  the  first  intention  of  the  author  is  to  write  against  Popery. 
The  book  is  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  "imaginary  conversations," 
bits  of  criticis/n,  letters,  and  verses.  We  had  almost  forgotten  to  say 
that  the  author  exhibits  himself  as  a  rabid  Mazzinian. 

AU  is  not  Gold  that  glitters,  by  Cousin  Alice  (Addey  and  Co.),  is 
tin  American  tale  of  a  domestic  character,  turning  on  the  discovery  of 
Califoriiian  gold.  It  is  quite  harmless,  and  rather  amusing,  but  with- 
out much  incident,  and  the  moral  may  be  sufficiently  gathered  from  the 
title. 

A  Brage  Beaker  with  the  Swedes ,  or  Notes  from  the  North  in  1862, 
by  W.  Blanch ard  Jerrold  (London,  Cooke).  Mr.  Jerrold  enjoyed  him- 
self in  his  three  weeks'  winter  tour;  and  is  disposed  to  look  upon  the 
Swedish  character  with  much  more  complacency  than  Mr.  Laing,  whom 
be  accuses  of  untruth.  In  addition  to  the  sprightly  narrative,  he  has 
given  us  some  chapters  of  statistics,  which  he  has  copied  from  Swedissh 
authorities  with  so  little  care  to  incorporate  them  with  his  own  matter, 
that  he  continually  speaks  of  "  our  iron,"  and  "  our  national  prejudice," 
as  though  he  were  a  Swede.  Mr.  Jerrold  halts  between  two  religions. 
At  one  time  he  speaks  of  Luther  as  the  author  "  of  those  religious  truths 
which  have  civilised  the  world;"  at  another  he  patronises  the  •'reli- 
gion of  the  heart,"  which  Leigh  Hunt  preaches,  and  which  consists  in 
**  noble  affections,  loving  all  things,  not  with  a  view  to  salvation,  and 
therefore  as  a  matter  of  spiritual  economy,  but  for  the  irresistible 
pleasure  of  lovino;.*'  At  the  same  time,  he  appears  to  wish  to  be  fair 
to  Catholics ;  and  he  denounces  the  Swedish  persecutions  of  them. 
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That,  however,  which  has  especially  amused  us  in  this  hook,  is  Mr. 
Jerrold's  glorification  of  his  office.  We  always  feel  for  a  priest  when 
he  is  obliged  to  preach  about  the  powers  and  privileges  of  the  priest- 
hood ;  though  in  this  case  duty  supports  him,  and  his  modesty  is  not 
shocked,  because  he  knows  that  what  he  is  magnifying  belongs  in  no 
way  to  his  own  natural  gifts,  but  simply  accrues  to  him  from  without. 
Not  so,  however,  when  we  hear  a  professed  literary  man  extolling  his 
pursuit  as  a  kind  of  divine  life,  which  makes  its  possessors  little  gods 
among  men,  and  confers  on  them  the  natural  and  inherent  right  of 
governing]and  directing  their  fellow-creatures.  Mr.  Jerrold  thinks  that, 
m  comparison  to  the  literary  and  artistic  hero,  all  others  sink  into 
insignificance.  Commerce,  certainly,  is  a^great  means  of  civilisation ; 
but  *^  the  best  lessons  of  civilisation  are  not  to  be  gathered  from  the 
successful  merchant  in  his  saffron  (!)  coach,  but  rather  from  the  modest 
artist  painting  in  bis  studio,''  &c.  ''An  impulse  as  universal  in  nature 
as  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  attaches  man  to  the  True;  which, 
whether  manifested  in  the  results  of  science,  the  graces  of  literature^ 
or  the  realisation  of  art,  is  the  Beautiful."  ;"  Waken  the  people  to 
Beauty.  .  .  •  The  eye  which  lights  daily  upon  a  beautiful  object  drinks 
in  at  least  some  of  its  beauty,  and  dwells  ever  afterwards  with  pain 
upon  the  ugly  and  the  base."  Henceforth,  we  presume,  the  gifts  of  the 
Christian  Apostolate  are  to  be  looked  for  in  the  artists  of  the  Illustrated 
London  Newa^  and  in  the  authors  of  the  literary  graces  of  Punch* 

Thmnas  h  Beckett,  and  other  Poems,  by  Patrick  Scott,  (London, 
Longmans).  English  poets  have  found  a  new  mine  in  the  lives  of  saints. 
Mr.  Kingsley  has  treated  us  to  a  parody  on  the  life  of  St.  Elizabeth  of 
Hungary,  called  "  the  Saint's  Tragedy ;"  and  here  we  have  an  offen- 
sive tissue  of  versified  untruths,  in  which  Mr.  Scott  obliges  us  with  his 
version  of  the  motives  and  merits  of  St.  Thomas,  and  the  other  actors 
in  the  great  ecclesiastical  struggle  of  that  day.  Henry  is  all  benevolence 
and  patriotism.  The  Cardinal  of  Pisa,  oblivious  of  the  maxim  Artis  est 
celare  artemy  parades  his  ambition  as  the  villain  in  a  melodrama  in  his 
''asides"  to  the  audience,  and  is  the  clumsiest  diplomatist  that  ever  came 
from  the  country  of  Machiavelli.  St.  Thomas  hurries  towards  death 
from  impatience,  pride,  and  ambition  of  being  canonised.  The  monks 
in  St.  Paul's  chant  to  the  tune  of  Tate  and  Brady,  and  the  formula  of 
excommunication  is  "  by  the  merits  of  the  angelic  host."  The  English- 
man has  formed  his  own  notion  of  the  merely  political  ambition  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  many  books  written  for 
the  extremely  honest  purpose  of  giving  an  appearance  of  historical  truth 
to  the  stupid  and  false  prejudice. 

Amongst  the  little  shilling  volumes  with  queer-looking  covers  which 
lie  on  the  book-stalls  of  our  railway-stations,  and  seem  to  promise  an 
hour's  entertainment  to  the  idle  traveller,  are  two  which  would  appear 
at  a  cursory  glance  to  be  brothers, — Boys  and  their  RulerSj  or  what  we 
do  at  School,  and  The  Adventures  of  Mr.  Verdant  Green,  an  Oxftyrd 
Freshman  (London,  N.  Cooke,  Milford  House).  On  examination, 
however,  the  latter  Vill  be  found  to  be  very  superior  to  the  former  in 
every  way.  It  gives  a  very  disgraceful,  but  (making  all  due  allow- 
ances for  the  exaggerations  of  a  caricature)  we  suppose  a  tolerably  true 
picture  of  one  phase  of  Oxford  life.  Boys  and  their  Bulers,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  the  reminiscences  of  an  old  Blue-coat  boy,  Le.  of  one  brought 
up  at  Christ's  Hospital,  London,  and  will  scarcely  be  interesting  to  any 
others.  The  book  does  not  deserve  the  general  title  which  its  author 
has  given  it.  He  seems  to  retain  affectionate  reminiscences  of  his 
school ;  but,  unless  both  its  text  and  its  illustrations  are  grossly  libellous, 
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we  heartily  coneratiilate  oaraelves  that  we  have  no  such  reminisceDcefl 
of  our  own  boyhood,  and  anticipate  no  such  experiences  for  our  chil- 
dren. 

Among  the  recent  reprints,  translations,  new  editions,  &e.  we  have 
to  notice  a  very  improved  edition  of  the  Offices  of  Holy  Week  (Burns 
and  Lambert).  The  former  edition  began  with  the  TenebrsB  of  Wednes- 
day evening,  and  did  not  include  the  Office  of  Palm  Sunday  and  the 
earlier  days  of  the  week :  these  have  now  been  added  ;  so  that  the  Offices 
are  here  for  the  first  time  "  printed  entire,  M^ithout  abbreviation  or 
reference,"  and  the  whole  is  pointed  for  chanting.  We  think  a  still 
further  improvement  would  have  been  to  print  the  Latin  as  well  as  the 
English  of  (at  least)  the  Passion,  on  those  days  on  which  it  is  usually 
Mung.  The  second  and  concluding  volume  of  the  Life  of  St  Francis  of 
Assisiy  in  the  Oratorian  scries  (Richardson),  and  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting in  the  whole  collection.  A  translation  of  the  Sermon  preached 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Amiens  by  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Wiseman  (  Richard- 
son), on  the  translation  of  the  relics  of  St.  Theodosta  from  Rome  to  that 
city.  The  able  article  on  The  Protestant  Press  and  its  infustice  to  Ca- 
tholics (Richardson),  reprinted  from  the  "Dublin  Review,"  No.  6d. 
A  **  people's  edition"  of  the  Waverley  ^at»&(  Blacky,  printed,  of  course, 
In  rather  small  type  and  in  double  columns,  but  very  legible  and 
cheap.  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales,  with  notes  and  glossary ;  Spenser's 
Faerie  Queene;  Southey's  Joan  of  Arc,  and  Minor  Poems;  and  the 
Poetical  Works  and  Pemains  of  Henry  Kirke  WhUCt^-M  furnished 
with  illustrations  by  Birket  Foster,  Corbould,  &c.  (Routled^e  and 
Co.)  Also  the  second  volume  of  Bell's  annotated  edition  of  the  English 
Poets  (J.  W.  Parker),  containing  The  Poetical  Wotks  of  the  Earl  of 
Surrey,  Lard  Vaux,  and  other  minor  poets  of  that  day.  Picturesque 
Sketches  of  London,  past  and  present,  by  Thomas  lililler  (National 
Illustrated  Library),  reprinted,  with  considerable  additions,  from  the 
Columns  of  the  Illustrated  London  News.  Mason's  Celebrated  Children 
of  all  Ages  and  Nations,  translated  by  Mrs.  L.  Burke  (Routledge  and 
Co.),  which  excludes  the  only  class  of  "  celebrated  children"  with 
whose  history  Catholic  parents  would  specially  wish  their  own  children 
to  be  familiar.  And  Miss  Martinean's  PlayfeUmo  (Addey  and  Co.), 
whom  we  found  a  most  clever,  agreeable,  and  fascinating  companion 
some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  and  with  whom  we  have  now  not  unwU- 
lingly  renewed  our  acquaintance.  We  cannot,  of  course,  acquiesce  in 
the  truth  of  her  picture  of  the  French  Revolution  in  The  Peasant  and 
the  Prince;  and  in  proportion  to  our  sense  of  its  falsehood,  is  our  regret 
at  the  talent  with  which  she  has  drawn  it.  There  is  much  also  in  the 
mirit  of  The  Crofton  Boys  with  which  we  have  no  sympathy.  The 
Settlers  at  Home,  however,  and  still  more  the  Feats  on  the  Fiord,  are 
tales  which  rivet  the  attention,  without  in  any  way  doing  violence  either 
to  our  sense  of  historical  truth  or  any  other  higher  feelings.  All  the 
tales  are  written  in  a  style  which  is  at  once  simple,  yet  graceful  and 
nervous;  in  particular,  the  scenes  from  nature.,  as  she  exhibits  herself 
in  the  most  northern  parts  of  Norway,  are  most  beautifully  described 
in  this  latter  volume ;  and  they  are  such  as  ordinary  English  readen 
are  not  commonly  acquainted  with. 
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FOREIGN  LITERATURE. 

GescMchte  der  CathoUschen  Literatur,  a  series  of  critico-biographical 
sketches^  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Moritz,  Briihl  ^Leipzig,  H.  Hubner),  has  reached 
its  sixth  number^  or  480th  page;  ana  its  author  promises  to  complete 
k  in  two  volumes.  The  first  Tolume  will  contain  a  biographical  sketch 
of  all  the  principal  Catholic  authors  of  Germany;  the  second,  those 
of  Ital^y  Spain,  Portugal,  Franc^  and  Engiand.f  The  plan  pursued  is 
that  ot  combining  a  sketch  of  the  author's  life  with  an  account  of  his 
works,  and  their  reception  by  the  public  during  his  lifetime.  The  num- 
bers that  have  hitherto  appeared  are  naturally  of  greater  interest  in 
Germany  tfaian  in  this  country ;  nevertheless,  they  contain  an  amount 
of  information,  written  in  a  most  praiseworthy  Catholic  spirit,  that  will 
be  very  acceptable  to  all  lovers  of  general  knowledge.  There  are  some 
particularly  interesting  details  of  the  conversions  of  several  of  the  au- 
thors to  the  Catholic  Church,  with  extracts  from  their  private  corre- 
spondence, explaining  the  motives  of  their  conversion^  which- are  well 
worth  attention. 

Lea  Anabaptistes :  Histoire  du  Lath6ranisme,  de  TAnabaptisme,  et 
da  regne  de  J.  Bockelsohn  a  Munster,  par  M.  le  Yicomte  M.  Th.  de 
Bussierre  (Paris,  Sagnier  et  Bray^,  is  a  most  interesting  volume,  not 
only  as  containing  a  ver^  detailea  and  accurate  account  of  that  prime 
specimen  of  the  nrst- fruits  of  Protestantism,  the  excesses  of  Jonn  of 
Ley  den  and  his  companions  at  Munster  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  but  still  more  for  the  insight  which  it  gives  as  into  life  as  it 
was  in  those  days  of  change,  excitement,  and  fanaticism.  We  cannot 
at  this  moment  call  to  mind  any  work  containing  so  lifelike  a  picture 
of  the  first  introduction  and  gradual  progress  of  '<  the  new  opinions"  in 
a  particular  locality,  as  M.  de  Bussierre  has  here  given  us  with  reference 
to  the  unhappy  town  of  Munster.  We  should  like  to  see  a  dozen  such 
histories  of  diHerent  towns  in  France,  Germany,  Holland,  and  our  own 
country.  A  multitude  of  partial  histories  and  local  anecdotes  of  this 
kind  would  ^ive  us  a  true  and  lively  picture  of  the  Reformation,  of  the 
highest  possible  interest. 

Vie  de  Paul  Jean  Granger,  de  la  Compagnie  de  J6sus,  par  le  R.  P. 
J.  Dufour  d'Astafort,  de  la  m^me  Compagnie,  is  an  edifying  memoir  ot 
a  young  Frenchman  who  resigned  very  brilliant  prospects  in  the  world^ 
and  withstood,  the  most  earnest  entreaties  of  his  parents,  in  order  to  join 
the  Society  of  Jesos.  He  died  a  few  years  ago  in  the  College  of  Bruge- 
lette,  when  he  was  only  twenty-six  years  of  age ;  having  given  an  example 
of  angelic  purity  and  fervent  devotion  worthy  of  the  society  which  has 
produced  a  St.  Stanislaus^  a  St.  Aloysius,  and  a  Venerable  John  Berch- 
mans.  As  an  appendix  to  the  work,  the  author  has  ^ven  us  a  pane- 
gyric on  the  first-named  of  these  Saints,  which  was  delivered  by  the 
subject  of  his  memoir  at  Issenheim;  in  some  portions  of  which  w^ 
almost  seem  to  read  the  biography  of  the  young  preacher  himself. 
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HOLY  WATER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Rambler, 

Sib, — Allow  me  to  add  the  valuable  testimony  of  the  glorious  St. 
Teresa  to  that  of  St.  Thomas  and  other  writers,  on  the  eflScacy  of  "Holy 
Water."  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  article  on  the  subject  in  your 
last  Number.  These  are  the  words  of  St.  Teresa :  *^  I  was  once  in  a 
certain  oratory,  when  the  devil  appeared  to  me  on  my  left  side,  in  an 
abominable  figure.  He  told  me  m  a  terrible  manner,  *  that  though  I 
had  escaped  his  hands,  yet  he  would  bring  me  back  again.'  I  was  ex- 
ceedingly terrified ;  but  I  blessed  myself  as  well  as  I  could,  and  he  va- 
nished away ;  but  presently  he  returned  aeain.  This  happened  to  me 
twice,  and  I  knew  not  what  to  do.  But  as  I  had  some  *  Holy  Water*  near 
me,  I  threw  it  towards  the  place  where  he  was,  and  he  never  returned 

more I  have  often  found  by  experience,  that  there  is  nothing 

from  which  the  devils  fly  more  quickly,  and  return  not  again,  than  from 
'  Holy  Water.'  They  fly  from  the  sign  of  the  Cross  also ;  but  return 
again  immediately.  Certainly  the  power  of  *  Holy  Water'  must  be  great : 
for  my  part,  my  soul  feels  a  particular  comfort  in  taking  it,  and  very 
generally  a  refreshment  and  interior  delight  which  I  cannot  express.  I 
consider  that  whatever  is  ordained  by  the  Church  is  of  much  impor- 
tance :  it  is  a  subject  of  great  delight  to  me  that  those  words  which  the 
Church  uses  when  she  blesses  the  water  should  be  so  powerful  in  making 
such  a  difference  between  blessed  and  unblessed  water."  {Life  of  St. 
Teresa^  English  translation,  pp.  274-275.) 

In  her  admirable  Letters  also,  the  Saint  again  dwells  on  the  efficacy 
of  Holy  Water. 

Thus  she  speaks,  in  writing  -to  her  brother  Lorenzo  de  Cepeda: 
*'  Ke^p  Holy  Water  by  you,  for  nothing  sooner  drives  the  devil  away. 
This  has  often  helped  me.  Sometimes  he  has  not  only  terrified  me,  but 
tormented  me  greatly :  this,  however,  I  mention  in  confidence  between 
ourselves.  If  3ie  H  oly  Water  should  not  touch  him,  he  will  not  depart ; 
sprinkle  it  therefore  all  about  the  place."  —Letter  No.  XXXII,^  English 
translation.) 

Sincerely  wishing  you  every  success  in  your  **  New  Series,"  and  that 
the  public  may  patronise  the  tlambler  as  it  deserves, 

I  am  yours,  &c. 

J.  Daltow. 

Bishops 8  House i  Northampton^  Feb,  ^d,  1854. 


CARDINAL  WISEMAN,  DR.  LINGARD,  AND  MR.  TIERNEY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Rambler. 
Sir,  —  My  attention  has  just  been  called  by  a  friend  to  the  last 
number  of  the  Rambler,  and  to  a  notice  which  it  contains  of  my  Me* 
tnoir  if  Dr.  Lingard.  For  whatever  general  approbation  the  reviewer 
has  been  good  enough  to  express,  I  am  thankful ;  but  there  are  two 
points  on  which  he  has  spoken  in  terms  of  severe  and  certainly  unme* 
rited  censure ;  and  I  must  therefore  request  your  permission  to  offer  a 
few  words  in  reply.    If  the  questions  involved  in  the  strictures  of  the 
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reviewer  were  merely  literary,  I  should  not  think  of  intruding  on  your 
notice.  But  they  are  of  higher  and  more  serious  import.  They  are 
calculated  to  produce  an  impression  injurious  both  to  me  and  to  Dr. 
lingard  ;  ana  for  this  reason  it  is  that  I  feel  it  necessary  to  trouble  you 
with  my  present  defence.  I  shall  invert  the  order  in  which  the  re- 
viewer has  disposed  his  remarks. 

-1.  The  reviewer  tells  us  that  Dr.  Lin^rd  (so  he  thinks)  '<  would 
not,  in  his  maturest  age,  have  thanked  a  biographer  who  would  record 
with  approbation  his  opinion  that  it  was  a  trifling  question  as  to  whe- 
ther a  Catholic  historian  should  say  that  '  the  mind  of  St.  Thomas  (of 
Canterbury)  became  gradually  tinged  with  enthusiasm :' ''  he  talks 
of  <<  the  somewhat  petulant  letter  (of  Dr.  Lin^rd)  in  which  this  pas- 
sage occurs ;"  and  he  concludes  by  being  confiJent  that  Dr.  Lingard^  in 
his  later  life,  would  never  ''  so  far  have  forgotten  himself  as  to  term  the 
question  a  mere  trifle,''  &c.  Now  first,  with  regard  to  the  '*  apvroba- 
tian"  with  which  I  am  said  to  have  recorded  the  historian's  "  opmion" 
concerning  St.  Thomas.  If  the  reader  will  turn  to  what  I  have  written 
in  the  Memoir y  he  will  find  that,  so  far  from  expressing  an  ^<  approha^ 
tion**  (the  reviewer  prints  the  word  in  italics),  I  have  not  even  alluded 
either  to  the  truth  or  the  falsehood,  the  accuracv  or  the  inaccuracy,  of  the 
opinion ;  that,  as  an  opinion^  I  have  never  spoken  of  it ;  but  that  I  have 
cited  the  passage  from  one  of  Dr.  Lingard's  letters,  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  illustrating  a  remarkable  feature  in  his  character  ;  namely,  his 
indifference  to  the  attacks  of  his  various  assailants  (p.  18).  How  the 
reviewer  could  have  perverted  this  into  an  ^'approbation  of  the  opi- 
nion,'^  &;c.,  I  know  not.  Possibly,  to  adopt  his  own  phrase,  he  was 
eager  to  '^  have  a  fling*'  at  Dr.  Lingard ;  and  in  his  anxiety  to  accom- 
plish this  object,  mistook  the  meaning  of  what  he  had  undertaken  to 
criticise. 

But  Dr.  Lingard's  letter  is  '^somewhat  petulant," — a  strange  accu- 
sation from  one  wfio  has  never  seen  the  letter  1  The  letter  extends  over 
more  than  six  pages.  I  have  cited  from  it  a  few  disjointed  sentences, 
just  sufficient  to  answer  my  immediate  purpose ;  and,  with  no  more 
than  these  fragments  before  him — fragments  neither  calculated  nor  in- 
tended to  convey  an  idea  of  the  tone  or  temper  of  the  letter — the  re- 
viewer at  once  declares  the  letter  to  be  '^  petulant !"  It  is  evident,  as 
I  have  already  hinted,  that  the  real  object  of  the  reviewer  in  telling  us 
that  the  historian  would  not  in  his  later  life  have  ''  so  far  forgotten 
himself,''  &c.,  is  not  so  much  to  ''  hit"  at  me^  as  to  strike  at  Dr.  lAn* 
gardy  and  to  charge  his  early  writings  with  an  offence  which  his  ma- 
turer  judgment  would  have  torbidden  him  to  repeat.  Nothing  is  more 
easy  than  to  get  up  a  case.  If  you  may  take  a  sentence  or  a  passage 
from  where  it  stands,  separate  it  from  all  that  would  modify  or  explain 
it,  add  a  comment  or  a  gloss  of  your  own,  throw  in  a  hint  about  "  a  Ca- 
tholic historian,"  and  t^k  of  ''  the  great  actions  of  a  canonised  saint" 
as  exposed  to  criticism,  you  may  without  much  difficulty  impress  an 
uninformed  reader  with  the  idea  that  the  *'  Catholic  historian"  must 
strangely  "  have  forgotten  himself,"  to  make  light  of  such  matters. 
Whether,  however,  the  reader  who  shall  take  the  text  of  the  history 
without  the  comment  of  the  reviewer,  will  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion, 
is  another  question.  /  think  that  he  will  not.  At  all  events,  I  am  sure 
that,  in  pronouncing  the  charges  as  preferred  against  him  at  Rome  to 
have  hneen  ''  trifles,"  Dr.  Lingard  had  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,  and 
certainly  never  saw  any  thing  which,  even  to  his  latest  hour,  he  would 
have  wished  to  recaL  They  were  **  trifles ;"  and  every  dispassionate 
and  reasonable  person  so  pronounced  them  at  the  time.     Archbishop 
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Curtis  regarded  them  as  triflesy  and,  in  a  letter  which  the  reyiewer.has 
Bot  rentured  to  notice,  declared  them  to  be  groundless.  Cardinal  Con- 
salvi  coneidered  them  trifles,  and  refused  to  entertain  them.  The  Pro- 
paganda thought  them  trifles  ;  and  after  the  first  passing  inquiry  as  to 
tlieir  nature  and  object,  threw  them  aside  (^<  cushioned  them"  is  Or. 
Grad well's  expression).  Finally,  the  Pope  himself,  notwithstandinjg 
the  representations  of  ''  Ventura  and  others,"  was  so  satisfied  of  their 
trifling  and  vexatious  character,  that  he  not  only  sought  to  honour  the 
historian  in  all  possible  ways,  but  actually  had  the  translation  of  the 
book  containing  the  obnoxious  passages  printed  at  his  own  {)ress,  and 
himself  subscribed  for  two  hundred  copies  of  it  when  published.  I 
should  hope  that  these  authorities  will  satisfy  your  reviewer :  I  am  sure 
they  will  satisfy  those  Catholics  who  know  their  religion,  and  value  its 
principles;  and  with  that  conviction  I  can  rest  contented. 

2.  In  the  course  of  my  Memoir  j  having  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the 
enlarged  edition  of  the  Anglo' Saxon  Church,  and  of  some  articles  written 
by  Dr.  Lingard  in  the  Dublin  Beview,  I  ventured  to  repeat  a  remark  not 
originally  my  own,  and  to  say  in  substance  that  these  productions 
were  more  effectual  in  the  Oxford  controversy  ''  than  all  the  essava 
and  all  the  lucubrations  put  together  of  other  less  retiring  writers."  The 
reviewer,  who  is  not  indeed  very  grammatical,  knows  '^  who  this  is 
meant  for;''  for,  beyond  Dr.  Lingard  himself^  ^^  there  was  but  one 
writer  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  controversy"  in  question ;  and 
therefore  I  must  have  intended  to  '^  have  a  fling  at  a  distinguished  con- 
troversialist, whose  rank  will  not  allow  him  to  return  such  hits."  The 
question  as  to  whether  there  were,  or  were  not,  other  writers  besides  the 
personage  alluded  to,  is  not  a  matter  of  much  consequence.  Cardinal 
Wiseman,  indeed,  says  there  were  others,  and  speaks  somewhat  point-^ 
edly  of  '^  the  pamphlets  issued  perhaps  by  more  than  one  priest"  on  the 
subject  (Essays,  ii.  pref.  p.  vii.).  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  I  am 
quite  ready  to  acknowledge  that  if  by  the  ^'  distinguished  controver-* 
sialist"  is  meant  Cardinal  Wiseman,  his  Eminence  was  not  excluded 
from  the  category  of  writers  to  whom  my  observation  referred.  I  did 
allude  to  him,  as  well  as  to  others ;  and  if  I  were  to  add  ^at  in  his  case 
I  had  a  special  reason  for  the  allusion,  I  should  state  no  more  than  the 
simple  fact.  On  this  subject  I  wish  to  speak  with  all  possible  respect ; 
nor  will  I  knowingly  say  a  word  that  is  not  called  for  by  the  strictures 
of  the  reviewer.  But  let  any  one  read  the  two  prefaces,  prefixed  re- 
spectively to  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  the  collected  Essays  of 
Cardinal  Wiseman,  and  in  particular  that  passage  in  the  second  pre** 
face  (p.  vii.)  in  which  allusion  is  made  to  *^  the  most  learned  of  our 
historians,"  and  then  let  him  say,  not  whether  justice  is  there  done  to 
Dr.  Lingard,  not  whether  his  labours  and  his  merits  are  simply  ignored, 
hat  whether  the  efSecl — no  doubt  the  unintentional  effect— of  what  is 
there  written,  is  not  to- represent  him  more  or  less  as  an  obstructionist, 
and  to  contrast  his  cautious  and  "  friendly  warning"  with  the  bolder 
sagacity  of  the  writer  himself.  Into  the  real  nature  and  object  of  the 
letter,  to  which  the  Cardinal  there  refers,  it  is  unnecessary  to  inquire. 
We  are  many  of  us  old  enough  to  remember  the  bright  but  airy  vision 
which  shone  upon  his  Eminence's  early  career,  the  prayers  for  the  con- 
version of  England  and  the  approacmng  return  of  the  country  to  the 
bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  and  we  can  easily  conceive,  even  without 
the  key  which  the  mention  of  **  Laud  and  tli  Nonconformists^'  sup- 
plies, that  the  former  instructor  may  have  seen  much  whereon  to  cau- 
tion the  then  youthful  <'  enthusiast,"  without  intaiding[  to  damp  his 
ardour,  or  to  deter  him  from  that  course  which  he  had^  himself  been  aa 
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]on^  and  so  successfully  pursuing.  But  let  this  pass.  It  mast  be  evi- 
dent that,^  as  the  biographer  of  Dr.  Lingard,  I  was  called  on  to  repair 
the  injustice  which  Cardinal  Wiseman's  prefaces,  however  unintention- 
ally, had  inflicted  upon  him.  I  therefore  expressed  my  opinion  (not  a 
solitary  one  by  any  means)  of  the  respective  merits  of  Dr.  Lingard's 
productions,  and  those  of  the  other  writers  generally  upon  the  same 
subject.  But  I  was  careful  to  designate  no  individual.  While  dis- 
charging a  duty  to  the  departed,  I  had  no  wish  to  offer  offence  to  the 
living ;  and  if,  in  my  endeavour  to  compress  what  I  had  to  say  into  the 
smallest  possible  compass,  added  to  the  haste  and  interruption  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  Memoir  was  written,  any  expression  of  a  less  re- 
flrpectful  character  towards  any  one  escaped  my  pen,  I  can  only  say  that 
I  regret  it.    It  certainly  was  not  intended. 

But  tKe  "  rank"  of  the  cardinal  "will  not  allow  him  to  return  such 
hits."  It  is  true,  the  reviewer  is  not  so  sensitive  on  this  point  when, 
having  described  the  dignity  of  the  priesthood  as  "  higher  than  that  of 
the  highest  earthly  princes,"  he  proceeds  to  assail  Mr.  Price,  a  priest, 
in  terms  of  not  very  measured  vituperation  (p.  90).  But  without  dwell- 
ing on  this  inconsistency,  I  may  say  at  once,  in  answer  to  his  dictum^ 
that  I  deny  it,  both  as  a  principle  and  as  a  fact.  As  a  principle,  it  is 
incorrect  to  sajr  that  any  man,  be  his  rank  or  his  dignity  what  it  may, 
who  descends  into  the  fields  of  literature  to  display  his  prowess,  and  to 
challenge  the  judgment  of  the  public,  is  to  be  exempted  from  the  re^* 
marks,  or  placed  above  the  criticisms  of  his  readers.  He  who  is  not 
unwilling  to  accept  the  praises,  must  be  prepared  to  meet  the  censures 
of  the  world.  The  privilege  to  commend  necessarily  involves  the  right 
to  condemn ;  and  he  who  appears  as  a  public  writer,  though  bis  rank 
be  regal,  as  in  King  James,  or  princely,  as  in  Cardinal  Wiseman,  must 
expect  to  be  treated  like  other  writers.  Nor  is  it  true,  as  a  fact,  that 
the  "  rank"  of  the  personage  in  question,  whether  as  bishop  or  as  car-  ' 
dinal,  has  ever  operated  in  the  manner  indicated  by  the  reviewer.  Mind^ 
I  disclaim  all  intention  either  to  praise  or  blame;  but,  consider  him 
either  as  literary  reviewer,  or  as  public  lecturer;  take  his  writings 
throughout,  from  his  controversy  with  Lady  Morgan  to  his  attack  upon 
Punch  and  the  newspapers ;  follow  him  through  the  "  articles"  pub- 
lished "  under  the  shelter  of  editorial  responsibility,"  down  to  the  very 
prefaces  to  which  I  have  just  been  alluding, — and  I  think  it  will  be 
found  that  few  persons,  in  their  way,  have  been  more  ready  whether  for 
attack  or  for  defence.  I  repeat  it,  however, — I  am  not  expressing  any 
opinion  either  in  praise  or  censure  of  these  writings.  My  business  with 
them  at  present  is  simply  as  they  establish  a  fact ;  and  pf  that  fact, 
though  opposed  to  the  notion  of  the  reviewer,  I  conceive  there  can  be 
no  doubt. 

I  now  take  my  leave  of  this  matter.  My  object,  in  what  I  have  said, 
has  been  simply  to  relieve  Dr.  Lingard  and  myself  from  the  insinua- 
tions (I  can  hardly  call  them  charges)  of  the  writer  in  your  journal. 
With  this  view  I  have  stated  my  opinions,  and  the  ground  of  them, 
fairly  and  frankly ;  but  I  hope  that  in  so  doing,  no  word  has  escaped 
me  tnat  can  even  savour  of  offence  to  any  one. 

I  am^  sir^  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  A.  TiBBNBY. 
Arundel^  January  20, 1854, 
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306  Correspondence. 

DR.  MADDEN  AND  HIS  REVIEWER. 
To  the  Editor  qf  the  Rambler, 

Sib,  —  May  I' request  an  early  insertion  in  the  Rambler  of  the 
following  explanation  with  regard  to  a  passage  in  a  critique  on  Dr. 
Madden's  Shrines  and  Sepulchres,  written  by  me,  and  which  appeared 
in  your  January  number.  I  regret  much  to  find  that  many  persons 
have  understood  me  in  the  passage  to  whicl^  I  feief,  relative  to  the  life 
of  St.  Teresa  {Rambler^  Jan.  p.  .79),  as  imptyiagi  doubt  of  Dr.  Mad- 
den's  orthodoxy,  and  casting  a  slur  on  the  soundness  of  his  faith  as  a 
Catholic.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  my  intention.  Had  Dr.  Mad- 
den even  been  a  stranger  to  me,  I  should  not  have  ventured  to  impugn 
his  faith  ;  how  much  less  since  he  is  well  known  to  me  personally  as  a 
Catholic  as  sincere  and  zealous,  I  will  not  say  as  myself  merely,  but  as 
any  one  I  know.  On  any  point  of  literature,  on  any  matter  of  opir- 
inon.  Dr.  Madden  and  I  may  differ;  in  one  thing  I  am  sure  we  never 
shall :  we  both  hold  as  of  faith  all  that  the  Catholic  Church  teaches, 
neither  more  nor  less.  What  I  did  mean  to  convey  was  simply  this : 
that  I  thought  Dr.  Madden  had  hastily  thrown  out  a  suggestion,  which 
would,  in  my  opinion,  lead  to  dangerous  consequences ;  and  the  best 
argument  I  thought  I  could  use  with  him  as  a  Catholic,  was  to  point 
out  those  consequences,  knowing  that  be  would  shrink  from  them  a» 
much  as  I  would. 

.  I  would  not  have  troubled  you  with  this  explanation,  were  it  not 
that  I  have  been  informed  that  the  passage  ;n  question  has  (no  doubt 
through  the  fault  of  the  writer)  been  much  misunderstood. 

In  justice  to  Dr.  Madden,  I  give  below,  the  whole  of  the  original 
passage,  that  he  may  thus  explain  himself,  and  be  his  own  interpreter. 

I  remain,  &c. 
Feb,  8,  1854.  YouE  Contribtjtob. 

Shrines  and  Sepulchres, 

*'  There  is  a  state  of  being,  which  we  almost  invariably  find  mention 
made  of  in  the  lives  of  religious  persons,  eminently  contemplative,  sup- 
posed to  have  had  remarkable  visions  or  glimpses  of' the  spiritual  world  ; 
a  state  of  occasional  dejection  and  dryness  of  spirit,  of  dereliction  of  soul- 
comfort  inexpressibly  distressing ;  a  temporary  privation  of  the  light  of 
God,  a  sense  of  forsakenness,  of  inability  to  love,  and  impossibi&ty  of 
being  loved. 

"  This  is  a  very  strange  and  mysterious  state  of  being,  which  a  sneer 
will  not  explain,  nor  a  fool-born  jest  get  rid  of  as  a  fable  or  a  fraud. 

'*  There  are  more  things  between  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt 
of  in  our  philosophy.  There  are  many  marvels  that  are  known  by  the 
name  of  miracles,  which  yet  may  come  within  the  ken  of  science,  when 
animal  magnetism  ceases  to  be  a  juggle,  and  becomes  an  adjunct  to  our 
higher  studies.''  (vol.  ii.  p.  559.) 


Levey,  Robion,  and  Franklyn,  Great  New  St^t  luid  Fettet  Laiw. 
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Juvenis^    Declined  mth  thanks. 
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their  complete  address,  a  precaution  not  always  observed. 
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EQUIVOCATION,  AS  TAUGHT  BY  ST.  ALPHONSUB 
LIGUORI. 

The  premature  demise  of  the  British  Critic,  some  nine  or  ten 
years  ago,  was  the  establi:»hment  of  the  fortunes  of  another 
periodical,  just  then  rising  from  inanity  to  vigorous  life.  The 
Christian  Remembrancer,  whose  antecedents  were  not  damaged 
by  any  of  those  uncompromising  declarations  which  had  be- 
stowed on  its  bolder  contemporary  a  celebrity  so  offensive  in 
the  eyes  of  Anglican  dignitaries,  forthwith  became  a  sort  of 
organ  of  the  more  advanced  school  of  Romanising  Tractarians. 
In  the  hands  of  a  clever  editor,  and  a  few  ready  and  not  over- 
scrupulous writers,  it  speedily  gained  a  respectable  position 
among  Dr.  Pusey's  adherents.  This  position  it  has,  we  believe, 
maintained  to  the  present  time  with  a  very  fair  amount  of 
ability  ;  and,  we  dare  say,  has  succeeded  in  throwing  dust  into 
the  eyes  of  some  few  persons  whose  consciences  were  awaken • 
ing  to  the  falsehoods  of  Puseyism. 

How  far  its  writers  are  sincere  in  their  professions,  w^ 
cannot  tell.  They  certainly  do  not  wear  the  mark  of  ingenu- 
ousness on  their  countenance.  Sincere  or  not,  however,  their 
position  is  a  false  one;  their  very  existence  depends  upon  the 
maintenance  of  one  of  the  plainest  untrutlis  ever  maintained 
by  persons  of  reputation  in  the  world,  viz.  the  non-Protestant 
character  of  the  English  Establishment.  Hence  they  have  a 
double  game  to  play.  Like  a  fraudulent  bankrupt,  they  have 
(as  the  saying  is)  to  cook  their  accounts.  One  story  is  to  be 
told  to  one  subscriber,  and  another  to  another.  Each  number 
of  the  Review  must  furnish  articles,  not  merely  for  readers  of 
different  tastes,  but  of  different  creeds.  The  anti-Roman  Es* 
tablishmentarian  must  be  quelled  with  some  heavy  blow  from 
the  Fathers  or  the  non-Jurors }  the  aesthetic  and  ritual-loving 
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^^Romaniser'^  is  to  be^coaxed  into  qui^fc  with,  the  luxiiriiafif  o| 
vestments,  pictures^  and  loswies;  bolder  tbink^ra  eretp  b0 
lectured  on;  the  »sn  of  Testlesjsness^  and*  ih^  virtue  of  elm t$ipg 
iwie'd  eyed  to  one^s danger-;  wbilo  tbe;.tioiid.eoiisiQieB|ceis!to  b§ 
scared  by  artftil  stories  of  fresb  discoveries  of  Rpnian  cprrup^ 
tions,  notofiheTaw*-head  acdbloody-iboftes  spiecies,,butdraw« 
from  the  reports  of  Puseyite  itravielktoa,  qc  from  misrepf eseorr 
tations  of  the  wthrks  of  Oatlwdi©  ^tbeblogiansj  i     i  . .      , 

One  inight  have  ifeupposed  tbafc  sucfe  a  gatne^Wjas?  too  despei* 
rftte  to  succeed,  arid  'tin^t: its  inevitable  eo^equencei  iwi$i^  h^«e 
been  the  disgust'  of  the  readers  ^fiso  hofc-^andricqld  A  periodic^} 
As  we  have  known  ^  whole  faJHi\ly  confirmed  iaj  their  iDtentioas 
of  becoming  Catholics  by  the  private  conversations  of  X)r^  Pju^eja 
Ivho  said  one  thing  to  one  of  theEi:,;aud  the  opposite  to  others. 
The  AnglicSatt  stomachy  however,  if  wei  mayt  judge  fr^wn  thf> 
diet  prepared^  for  it,  has  aindarvelloas  power  of  wb)at  dpctiMS 
call  ^7^^/mWa#i>^^  the  food,  of  whatever  quality^. that  is  pr^seDte4 
fo^ts  acc^tailce?.  It  can  >digfflt  alike-a  b<^k  of  irosariesi^eJiQn 
itckxi  the  Catholic  Cburehj  and.  a  fierce  atlaek  o»  ftbe  roiorals  of 
H  GathoKc  Saint  Hhad:  TbeologiaHi  Without  the  faiijjtelst  twinge 
6f  dyspepsiai  it  can  notirish  its  flow  of 'true  Prtftestant  Wood 
<»»  a  globing  panegyric  of  a-Ereiioh  Je8uit|.vvasl>ed  down  with 
ia  stream  of  declamatidm  against  theidemoralising  prfoiQJples  of 
Je&ttit  thfeolog;f .  It  can  Aank  Gbod  for  the  rptiri ty.  lof  t)^  sus- 
tenance derived  ^romf the  rtioi'als  lof  soi^e  utterly  utiinflue^itial 
old  Anglican  divine,  -  while  k  enkgises  that  model  qf  piou? 
Ei^glishmen  andi-eally  iisflUential  noblemto.  Lord  Shaftesburyi 
for  his  **matiftil  sincerity"  in  brfcakin^ai  solemn  agreeffn^fc 
when  he  thinks  it  dugbt  to  bebrokto  "for  Gospel  purposes.' 
^uchis  the  fdte  of  men- whose  principle;  it  is>  to  confound  the 
order  of  nature  wUh  tbeorder  of  grace ,^  and  wbcy  pledge  thenvr 
iselvee,  at  all  costs,  to  the  maintjenanoe  iuot  of  the  C^rl^tiaii 
Mth^  but'of  the  iights  of  the  Established! religi«>n  of  JSi^nd. 

The  Iffst^publi^hed  Bumber  of  the  \RefmmlminQ^r  continns 
a  well-imagined  example  of  the  devices  ado|>t€fd.  ito.  terrify  the 
more  sensitive  consciences  of  the  Traotarian  school.  Imra^ 
4iate}y  preening  a  paper  >  on  the  French  pulpit^  ia  which  the 
writer  tells  urthat^^  it  would-be  aimingJIoo  highV  for  Prote*- 
fents  ^*  to' have  a MetTOfoiitan  Cx)lltge^^O(rai,omckfi^/^'  we,  ba^ 
^i\  elaborc^e  essay  on  ^^  EqnivDcation»"  as  it  is.c^ll^  in  ordi- 
nary language^  thouigh  its  writer  prefers*  the  i somewhat  ajf- 
^e<cted  title,  ^*  S.  Alfonso  de'  Liguof i's  Theoiry  of  TyutbfjuJne^" 
The  paper  is  olevieriy  drawn  up,  and  displays  tathei:  more  ac- 
quaintance with  its^sub|eot'  thanris  u»ual  with  antl-CathoUc 
writers^  Addiressing  himself  to  Ihe  magnanimous  ,a|>d  righteous 
feelings  of  the  British  Lion,  by  an  occasional  falsification  of 
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fact  imperceptible  to  the  British  intellect^  the  Reviewer  gives 
a  tutn>t0  4^eic6uvse'  of  Ms  seasoning  wJioUj  at  valance, witb 
the  existing  ^tputh'i  ivbile  theraoj  questicta^  wbkb  lie3  at  th^ 
iodt'o^'the  whdlem^tti^ry  is-aeymreven  for  an  instant  allu^^d 
ixy.  The'  British  Lion^  however,  when  jmt  engaged  in  roaring 
ati 'Papists  ^or  in  devouring  tlieiB,>  is  too  >  well  pleased  to  fin4 
Mtitself  appealed  I  to  as  a  peraMiage  o£  inunaculate  '^  truthful^ 
ness/*  atid'  of  unimpeaciMUe  morak  in  genaral^.to  jbe  very 
severe  in  testing  the' 5' truthfulness''  of  the  flattery  which  glides 
iHtb  his  ears;  and>  we  have  little  :doubt.  that  h^  will  finish  the 
perusal  of  the  article:  before  us  with  a  placid  ae.ftsation  of  con^ 
tentment;  muttering  between  his.teeth,  as  he  proceeds  to  growl 
ali' th^  B/Ussian  Bear  or  the  Austrian  Eagle,  *'  Thank  God^  I 
am  an  Englishman !" 

Still,  there  are  Protestants  who  would  willingly  hear  what 
a  Catholic  has  to  say  in  reply  to  sO'  plausible  a  statement  as  is 
here  pnt  forth.  Every  reader  of  the-  Chrisitian  Memewbrancer 
Is  not  like  the  author  of  this  attack  om  one  of  the  most  cele* 
brated  of  Catholie  Saints;  .whose  dear  object  it  is  to  blacken 
the  name  of  liguori  by  any  means  that,  can  be  employed,  if  so 
he  may  deter  any  anxious  soul  from  submitting  to  the  hated 
ffway  of  the  Pope.  Some,  for  mere  charity's  sake^  would  fain 
learn  that,  after  all,  we  Catholics  are  not  so  many  tricksteirg 
and  sfwindlers^r  Some,  whose  dearest  friends  have  forsaken  all 
in  embracing  that  creed  which  is  here  held  up  to  scorn^  would 
rejoice  to  be  assured  that  those  whom  they  still  love,  thoi^h 
long  separated,  are  not  quite  the  victims  of  a  debased  morality^ 
abhorrent  alike  to  the  ^'  honour  of  an  Englishman"  and  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel.  Others,  again,  aimply  shrewd  and 
hard<*headed  thii>ker$,  will  suspect  that  there  must  be  some 
flaw  in  so  grievous  a  eiiarge ;  and  that  either. the  accusations  ^ 
against  St.  Alphonsns  are  gross  exaggerations,  or  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  is  not  really  ^edged  to  his  opinions,  or  that 
{if  humbug  were  rigorously  eschewed  by  Protestants  then^ 
selves)  there  is  some  undeniable  measure  of  truth  in  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  Liguori's  views  of  morals  are  based.  To  such 
as  these,  men  of  good  feeling  and  good  sense,  we  appeal^ 
from  the  misrepresentations,  calumnies^  and  shallownesses  of 
sudi  writers  as  this- Reviewer;  calling  upon  them,  in  the  name 
of  that  truth  and  justice  which  we  are  charged  with  violating^ 
to  beware  how  they  repose  any  trusts  in  the  ex^forte  state- 
ments of  a  class  of  controver^alists,  who  neither  understand 
the  doctrines  of  the  Churefa  they  assail,  nor  the  books  they 
pretend  to  criticise ;  and  who  are  so  bent  upon  makii^  outja 
case  against  Rome,  that  they  must  needs  strike  her  with 
weapons  which  would  avail  for  Uie  destruction  of  all  human 
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«o<ii^ty  Itself.  Wfe  tuppthl  to  fetet^  hoft^iit  Eiigltehmiw,  wh^ 
wbiild  do  to  othert  "Whtct  he  desires  they  «hmlhi  do  to  bim,  and 
ifrho  would  scorn  either  to  accuse  His  liei^btfar  fifeely,  or  to 
bratid  him  with  guilt,  for  prectdely  thofee  very  ttot»  which  he  h 
deKberately,  and  v^ith  a  good  conscience,  coimni'Hing  in  hit 
own  person  every  day  that  he  lives. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  have  to  assure  the  candid  reader, 
that  the  entire  accusation  here  brought  against  the  Church  rf 
Rome  rests  upon  an  assertion  which  has  no  sufficient  foundation 
in  fact.  The  Reviewer  would  have  his  reader*  bdlieve  that,  in 
exposing  the  moral  theology  of  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori,  he  is 
really  displaying  the  iniquities  of  the  doctrines,  not  merely  of 
an  individual  and  an  influential  teacher,  but  of  the  Roman 
Church  herself  I  That  a  person  totally  unacquainted  with  Ca- 
tholic theology,  with  the  language  of  official  documents,  and 
with  the  mode  in  which  those  documents  are  interpreted,  both 
by  those  who  receive  and  those  who  issue  them, — that  such 
a  person  should  attribute  a  greater  degree  of  authority  to  the 
writings  of  St.  Alphonsus  than  they,  really  possess,  is  but 
natural ;  and  were  this  all,  we  could  have  little  fault  to  &«d 
with  any  Protestant  thus  mistaken.  But  the  case  is  wholly 
different  when  a  man  proceeds  to  instruct  hisf  fellowwreligion- 
ists  with  dogmatic  decision,  and  claims  to  be  heard  as  one 
thoTOughly  master  of  the  entire  subject.  To  a  Catholic  it  is 
palpable  that  the  whole  question  is  totally  new  to  the  writer 
before  us.  Excited  by  the  popular  mention  of  Liguori's  name, 
he  has  ordered  his  Moral  Theology  and  Homo  Apo^toHcus  from 
his  booksellers,  read  away  at  a  rapid  pace,  mai-king*  every  pas- 
sage that  he  thought  could  be  turned  into  a  weapon  of  assault ; 
and  has  forthwith  worked  up  the  whole  into  an  article,  without 
bestowing  an  hourV  pains  to  ascertain  whefther  the  very  first 
step  in  his  argument  was  not  radically  an  error*  A  momentfs 
thought  must  have  convinced  so  clever  a  persoBi  that  ic  was 
impossible  that  his  interpretation  of  the  sanction  given  by 
Rome  to  St.  Alphonsus'  writings  could  be  correct ;  ami  we  say 
that  he  was  bound  in  conscience  to  stay  his  eager  pen  till  be 
had  learnt  the-  exact  truth. 

But  to  the  recklessness  of  a  retained  accuser  he  adds  the 
dishonourable  artifices  of  the  crafty  advocate.  He  profeais 
to  charge  Rome  with  immoral  teaching,  on  the  ground  that  she 
has  sanctioned  the  books  of  8u  Alphonsus;  but  when  he  comes 
to  details,  he  mixes  up  extracts  from  other  writetrs,  as  authori- 
tative exponents  of  Rcmian  morality,  to  which  no  shadow  of 
sanction  was  ever  given,  which  were  put  forth  from  a  source 
aetnally  condemned  by  the  Churchy  op  eveo  vest  iipon  no  id- 
leged  authority  whatsoever.    Of  all  writers  in  the  world,  Pascal 
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M  «eleot»d  ai»  tbe  expoaitor  of  CftthoUc  doctrine.  We  might 
as  reasonably  fasten  upon  tbi«  JRecord  aewapapec.  aa  tbe  expor 
aitoc  of  the  viewa  of  Dr»  Pusey.  An  anonymous  treatise  on 
Squivoeationi  some  three  hundred  years  old»  but  whose  existh 
ence  was^  only  lately  discovered,  is  freely  quoted,  by  way  of 
proof  of  what  the  Catholic  Church  now  authoritatively  instructs 
her  children  to  believe  as  the  undoubted  word  of  God ;  merely 
i>ecauee  certain  phrases  used  by  the  unknown  casuist  sound 
uglier  in  the  British  ear  tluio  any  thing  to  be  extracted  from 
the  Wiorks  of  the  Saint.  So»  too,  a  story  about  St.  Francis  is 
detailed,  eonfessedly  "not  found  in  Liguori;"  but  (sayis  our 
'truth<»seekuig Reviewer)  "accepted  by  Roman  controversialists 
as  a>  faithful  exponent  of  their  viewsj  and  justified  as  such«" 
What,  we  may  well  ask,  has  all  tliis  to  do  with  St.  Alphonsus 
Liguori.  ^  with  the  casuistry  authorMed  by  the  Church  of 
'Home  ?  Or  what  right  has  Garnet  to  appear  in  any  such  con- 
nectiou  ?  The  artifice  is  transparent*  The  object  is  to  confer 
an  appearance  of  learning  on  the  writer's  dissertations,  and  to 
<»civince  tbe  hesitating  Protestant  reader  that  Cathcdie  theo^ 
kgians  are  oUe  and  all  a  band  of  deceivers,**-traitors  to  God, 
and  the  foes  of  man.  To  these  incidental  iiiustrations  of  tbe 
wickedness  of  Catholic  casuistry  we  shall  therefore  allude  )lo 
further.  Whether  the  authors  of  the  propositions  here  attri- 
-buted  to  them  were  right  or  wrong,  neither  we  nor  any  other 
Catholics  are  bound  by  them.  The  principles,  moreover,  on 
which  they  most  be  judged  are  identical  with  those  on  which 
St.  Alphonsus  bases  his  opinions,  and  in  handling  the  latter 
they  will  be  in  reality  fully  discussed. 

We  have  said,  then,  that  the  argument  of  the  Remembrancer 
against  Rome,  drawn  from  certain  documents  sanctioning  the 
theology  of  St.  Alphonsus,  is  radically  baseless.  The  Beviewer 
has  entirely  misunderstood  tbe  nature  of  the  sanction  thus 
conferred,  if  he  had  inquired  of  any  competent  Catholic 
theologian,  he  would  have  learnt  thb  ^the  moment  he  put  the 
question.  He  need  not  have  committed  the  unpardonable 
enormity  of  visiting  a  Catholic  preiate  or  priest  in  his  own 
proper  person.  He  need  not  have  said  one  word  about  his 
being  a  Protestant  when  he  noade  the  inquiry.  He  iliight 
have  adopted  the  common  Puseyite  ^^equivocation,"  and  called 
himself  a  "Catholic."  A  brief  letter  to  the  following  effect 
would  have  speedily  settled  his  doubts:—"  Will  you  be  good 
enough  to  inlarm  me  whether  the  sanction  given  by  Rome  to 
^he  writings  of  Liguori  is  meant  to  imply  that  no  Roman 
Catholic  is  at  liberty  to  maintain  an  opposite  opinion  on  any 
of  the  details  of  morals  found  in  his  books?"    We  will  ventAire 
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tdsaj,  tbat  an  emphatic  ''No;  it  does  not  mean  tliii^/'  would 
Obate  cone  to  faim  bj  letura  of  post* 

What,  then^  does  this  sanction  imiplj  ?  i  It  lanpliea  tbai 
there  is  nothing  in  'tfaem  <wfaich  a  theologian  cannot  hoU  widi 
&  safe  conscience ;  noting  whioh  is  against  tke  fetthand  somud 
mor^/^^contTQ ^dem  et  bones  mores^  It  ^does  not  mean  thall^ 
on  those  dootirinal  subjects  and  those  details  of  tneisaht  onuehidt 
Ihe  Chuxcb  heisAiha^franounmd  no  c&Gici^dSi^aCaihoiio  maj 
not,  with,  an  eiquallj  safe  consdenoe,  differ  £ror^  St*- Alpfaoosus.fr 
A  Catholic'is  6fi«wd  tobeliefvd  every  doctrine  which  the  Qrarch 
has  authoritati^elj  iproposed  to  his  beliefs  Bejj^ond  tfais^he-is 
generally  iree  to  form  hfis  own  opinion;  provided  only  he 
does  not  consciously  believe  any  thing  inconsistent  with  tbos6 
articles  of  feith  which  the  Church  hag  set  forth*  In  morals 
it  is  the  same  as  with  doctrine.  Certain  trotl»y  both  general 
add  in  detail^  nO'  Catholic  can  deny,  without  viotuaUy:  re^ 
nonncing  his  title  to  he  a  son  of  the  Church.  '  Bejroiid  tbese^ 
he  is  bound  only  to  believe  and  act^  according  to  Ms  own  jndg* 
ment^  exercised  in  knmilitjr  and  prudetice^  amdtwitli  a  sok 
desire  to  learn  and  to  do  what  is  right.  ^.  Al)>honsus  has  xe^ 
eeived  no  ;exdusive  privilege  to  expound  the  infallible  triith 
on  those  mdny  guestit)i]ls  on  which  ^the  Church  has  not  ^(^en^ 

^  •  The  decree  ,of  approibi^tion  distinctly,  declares  (hat  tbqse  who  fallow  th$, 
dpinions  of  other  approved  authors  are  not  to  he  blamed.  The  questions  arid 
ttieir  ref^Ues  st&fnd  afs  follows :  .    -  •        ^   ;      :     :    ^ 

,  **  Bmioentiisino  iw  Reverendiammo  D.D.  Cardinidi  FflMctmtwrio  .IMoti-» 
Enoinentissimo :       ...  .     ,  ^  - 

Iiudovicus  ^ranciscus  Augustus,  Cardirialis  de  Rohan-dhabot,  Artjhiepiscopus 
TMOBtioneiisis  doctrintt  tttpiehttain  bt  unitatem  fove^  tkixtot  ^pnd  trnxset  IKket^ 
ns  8U8e  q«i  cio*«iii  gBiuQt.amiiiioram»  quorum  nontrallis  impngoaqtilmy  ao  prp^ 
hibeutibus  Theologiavi;  MpTflent  bea^  Alphonsl  Mari9?  ill^eorio,  tanqtuv^  lax^ia 
nimis,  periculosam  saluti,  et  sanae  morali  contrariam,  Sacrse  Foenitentiarise  ocrtlufli 
veqidrii^,  ac  ipsi  linius  Theolo^ie  Trofessorfs  seqn^tia  duUa  prbponit  solvetida/t 
1.  Utriim  sacnB  TheDl<%i8en?ofc6s»r  opiniOne^  qmas  in  tot  Tbiologfd  Mpctll  pro* 
fitetur  beatus  Alphoosas  d  lyigorio,  sequi  i^xh  poesit  a^  profiteri  ?  2.  An  ^sit  19- 
quietandus  Confessariug  qui  omnes  beati  Alphonsi  {^  Liigorio  Sfequttur  opmiones 
i  prftii  Sabri  Poedifentiw  Tributialiar,  hfic  Sola  ratioue  qubd'^'  iancti  StefcAjpes^ 
taHcd  Bjfail  in  opdribu  illius ;  oencpirft  dSgrniBi  repert«mi|«erUf .  Qmritvwm^ 
de  quo  in  dubio  .nqn  I^git  opera  beat^  ^i^tfor^  niai  ad  coniosc^ndum  apora^ 
ejus  doctrinam,  non  perpendens  momenta  rationesve  quibus  varisB  nituntur 
opinionesr  sed'eiistiiriat  se  tut6  agtere  to  ipso  qtl6d  do^utritiam  qurt  tiiha  censurt 
^igami  conttnet,  pvndentet  jmdloare  qneat  aimam  csfi^>  tnUntt^jaeBtnUjilxiiia  119^ 
titatj Evang^^iC8E;^copf]^^^. , .      .,,,.;   .  .  ./,  .,,.  ,.   ,,    .,j.  j  .,.,.,  ,  .,      ;,, 

..  Sacra  Poenitentiftria,  perpensis  eipqaitif^  ,Revi^endis»fn|o  in^Cbri^,Patnt 
S.R.E.  Cardiiiali  Archiepiscopo  Vesontionensi  respondendum  censuit :  Ad  primuih 
qtotesitum  t  Aifirmativfe,  quifi  tdni^  md^  repreJiendendtceruearatity'^ui'^M^ 
ak  ^iUffobatU  tmatofibm^  tfUdUas  uqumUun  Ad  Mcnndim  j^osesitafll ;  1^11^5 
tive,  babit^. ratioi^  mentis  sa^efse^^isvirca^pprobaUQnem.^piptorem  ^erTPf9% 
Dei  ad  effcQtum  Canonizationis.  Datum  Romse,  in  sacra  Poenjtentiaria,  die  5'juDi« 
lesi.    A.F:DeRet2{,  S.  K  R^ens.  P.  Pricca,  S.  P.  Secttttfifiua.'^  -^^      '   *'^ 
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bttt  on  whieli  as  oitheolegian  he  was'eomptilled  to-vmie  in  fidl 
details.  The  sanction  of  Rome  acquits  him  ofany^  tbe^ight>» 
«sti  shadQioferiror  in  aii}'[  tiling  he  has  wri^sna£ia>iCia/^f0/  but 
it  do6s  >not  plsoe  himiab^ve  eVeryAOtbeff'^AtfOiIcgrmn^r  dead  of 
Mims^  vrfaosejdpinaons- differ  from  his  on  irhat  (to  use  a  popular 
phikse)  aie  ^open  questions^' '  Such  an  interpretation  -of  ths 
sanotionois  iteedftits  ovrn  refutation.  <  T^re  would  be  an  end 
St  once  <D£alL  theological  writings  except  for  the  purpose  of 
xhaintainiiig  Str  Ailpllonmis'.infiaUihility  against  all  comeira. 
V  :  All  this  is iplaio. enough  to  a  Catholic;  though  to  the  Fro* 
tei^aut^:t§ie  irfaolb  of  whose  creed  is  the  produce  of  hia  owa 
dK)ughts  and/critticismy  it  is  perhaps  not ^ so. instantly  elear» 
¥et  «siire}y  »  xtandid  and  intelligent  Protestant  will  at  least 
aksderstftiid  us^^ivith  a  little  thought*  Take  a  single  doctrine^ 
for  example j  as  an  illustration  of  the  difference  between  the 
GathoOioand  the  Protestiat  conditions  of  mind  on  suoh  sub<« 
jeetsis-^nEivzeiiy  CathoUe  holds^  and  many  Protestants  hold  the 
saibe^  timt  tboet  Second*  Person  ia  the  Blessed  Trinity  becamd 
liiearsate^  and .  that  Ininiraatey  He  redeemed  mankind.  In 
eonneotiani!«vithjithisr,doctrine,  SQmex)f  th^  S'athens  heldi  and 
wcfttL&  modern  ritheolqgians  hold,  that  even  if  Adam  and  his 
pfiDstisri^^'had:  hot  mim^di  the  Eternal  Son^  would'  still  have 
become  Incarnate,  though  not  to  suffer.  Now,  such  Catholics 
1$.  hold  both/of  thfese  doctrines,  nevertheless  hold' them  on 
totally  different  grounds;  they  hold  the  fprm^r  becau$e  the 
6bii#^h  tpropoees^  it  to  their  faitby  <the  latter  as  a  deduction 
from  Scripture,  or  from  grounds  of  theological  reason  formed 
1^  xhi^vc  Qsm.  private  intellects.  The  Protestant  believer,  aa 
the  con ti*a(ryy  would'  accept  both  doctrines  on  precisely  the 
i^me  gi*6titid.  Jfe  mi^ht  be  more  or  less  certain  that  they 
w«r^vtru^,4ft<itrines ;  but.  the  reason  why  )m  held  them  ujpuld 
be^i  tbati4iejcoR^dered  them  to  be  contained  ia  the  Bible^  or^ 
§S'a  ntdtter  of  history,  to  have  been  held  by  thfe  primitive 
Christians^  JS^eftce^  being  tvithout  personal  experience  as  to 
these  twd  disl»»et> grounds  for  religious  belief,  the  Protestant 
ihdi&er  riiay  bej^t  firist  irfght  b^ildered  when  be  is  told  that  a 
good. Cathojic  can  .accept  the  Papal  decree  declaring  that  St^ 
AlfdionsKU^^^t^itght  inothing  against  the  faith  and,  good  morals^ 
at  the  same  time  that  he  feels  himself  at  liberty  to  drflfer  frbm 
St.  Alphonsus  on  (perhaps)  a  large  number  of  the  details  of 
his  Vmi!fli^s: '  Hfe  is  led  iastW'by  hi»  want'  of  acquaintance 
Wtit,  our  ordinary  theplpgical  language,  and  with  the  p;-Imary 
etenSente  t>£  our  religieua  ideas.^  He  is.  accustomed  to  useithe 
-Woifis  faiffii  imey  cerMntff,  and  the  like,  'in  senses  diflfetent; 
from  those  ip  which. Catholic  theology  uses^Uera. ',  A  Catholic 
has  "  faith"  in  those  doctrines  of  revelation  which  the  Church 
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autbaiitfttively  teackes.  him  to  he  the  moird  of  Ood«  On 
wbateverother  <m  kindnsd  poonts  ke  taaj  ktiVe  dpioions^  wnA 
however  c^t)^n  he  may  petsonallT  feel  o£  the^acautacy  of  tbe 
ted^niiigion  wkich  he  ha»  fbrmed  them^  be  navier  applies  the 
term  ^*  faith**  to  that  met  of  the  mind  by  winch  be  holds  tbevt 
«s  true, :  They  are  4?rue  io  tmn^  perhaps  with:  the  highest 
^gme  of  centaicty  to  which  ^obable  reasoaing^  cttn  attain^ 
Imt  ^ili  they  ave  mat;&er8  of  private  opiiiion  after- alL 

Hence,  the  sanction  conferred  on  the  books,  of  St.  AlphoA^^ 
4BU9  is  attended  with  no  piractical  puEzie  to  a  Catholic.  It  does 
net  occur  to  him  to  take  it  as  a  judicial  decision  ia  farocir  of 
the  innui»erable  pi?opositions  enunciated  by  that  theologiaaa; 
It  merely  assures  him,  that  if  be  personaUy  is  disposed  to 
accept  any  of  St.  Alphonsus'  o^nions  as  jtist  opinions,  on  St. 
AlphonsuB'  authority >  out  of  respect  for  his  judgment  as  ta 
great  Saint  or  theologiaai,  he  may  do  so  ^'  with  a  safe  coa^ 
science"  {tuta  conscientid),  in  the  confidence  that  iit  nothing 
isas  St*  Alphonsus  contradicted  the  laws  of  morality  or  the 
decisions  ot  the  Catholic  Church. 

We  refuse,  then,  in  limine,  to  be  held  responsible  B$ 
Catholics  for  any  of  the  private  opinions  expressed  by  St. 
Alphonsas,  We  may  be  very  good  Catholics,  and  yet  dissent 
from  a  vast  number  of  the  propositions  which  hi  has  put 
forth*  We  are  bound  by  what  the  Church  teaches,  and  hf 
nothing  more.  At  the  same  time^  let  it  not  be  supposed  that 
we  individually  are  hereby  throwing  St.  Alphonsas  overboard, 
as  the  saying  is,  because  he  has  taught  certain  things  which 
look  ugly  in  the  eyes  of  English  Protestants.  We  particii^ 
larly  beg  that  it  may  be  understood  that  we  are  merely  statiiig 
the  facts  of  the  case.  We  should  regard  it  as  in  the  highest 
<legree  impertinent,  either  to  publish  or  to  hold  any  thing  thdt 
•could  be  termed  an  opinion  on  such  a  multitude  of  detaib, 
many  of  them  involving  points  of  the  most  complex  difficulty. 
It  may  comport  with  the  ideas  of  anti-Catholic  reviewens^  who 
know  about  as  much  of  moral  scieitce  as  an  attorney's  derk  in 
the  first  month  of  his  articleship  knows  of  legal  science,  to 
oinnounce  decisions  on  the  most  subtle  and  complicated  quei^ 
tions  of  human  dut^ ;  but  far  from  us  be  any  sudi  folly.  For 
jM  we  know^  e^ery  opiniofi  uttered  by  St*  Alphonsas  may  bfc 
ixeally  true,  in  the  profoundest  sense  o£  the  word  ;  wr  many  bf 
them  may  be  erroiteotss.  We  only  refuse  to  be  held  rospdi^ 
sible  for  any  thing  which  the  Church  has  not  taught  as. 
And  if  we  now  proceed  to  vindicate  the  pdndples  of  monais 
which  the  writer  before  us  has  attacked,  we  do  it  not  mere^ 
^Ei  defending  St.  Alphonsus^  dear  as  bi&  npudation  is  4»  ug^ 
but  ia  the  hope  of  clearing  away  a6nie  little  of  tfad  clotid  df 
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n&^oviee}ptiQn  ^faieh  cbnfufies  the  judlgibent  of  faonioiirafaie 
men  axocmg^  Protestants^  whea  they  caiticise  the  books  and  tho 
acbs  of  CathoUiss.  The  article  in  the  GhristisAn  Remembraneev 
28  a  &i(n  sample  of  the  better  class  df  attacks  thus  leinelled 
a^nst  us ;  and  h  embodies  all»  or  nearly  all^  of  the  comnicm 
Bodons  of  the  Protestant  observer.  We  are  therefore  coa* 
teot  to  nodee  its  remarks  rather  more  in  detail  than  would  be 
strictly  necessary  if  we  treated  it  on  its  own  merits  done. 
Our  only  difficulty  is  to  compresis  what  we  n>u3t  needs  say 
into  such  a  compass  as  our  space  permits*  Not  merely  a 
ti^cfatise,  but  treatises,  would  be  necessary  for  the  full  exposi- 
tion  of  the  subjects  involved.  Any  difficulty,  accordingly, 
which  the  non^Catholic  reader  may  experience  in  compre- 
hending what  we  say,  we  must  beg  him  to  impute,  not  to  the 
inherently  inexfdicabie  nature  of  CathoHc  morality,  but  to 
the  difficulty  of  unfolding  its  principles  in  the  compass  of  a 
few  pages. 

Our  first  duty  is  to  warn  Protestants  of  candour  and 
honesty  against  such  insinuations  as  are  conveyed  in  the 
paragraph  in  which  the  Remembrancer  opens  his  case.  After 
pi'oving,  as  he  supposes,  that  Liguori.is  Rome's  "latest  autho- 
ritative exponent  of  her  moral  system ;"  the  word  "  system  " 
meaning  with  this  writer  not  merely  the  principles  of  morals, 
bwt  every  detailed  proportion  contained  in  Liguori's  writings; 
the  Reviewer  insinuates  that  there  exist  in  Liguori  s  books  far 
worse  things  than  his  teaching  on  equivocation,  telling  his 
readers  that  ^'the  laws  of  decency"  forbid  him  from  exhi- 
biting their  **  most  revolting  features."  From  such  words 
o»ly  one  conclusion  cam  be  drawn  by  Protestants.  They 
mimt  believe— and  the  Reviewer  must  have  foreseen  it-^that 
St.  Alphonsus  teaches  a  scandalously  lax  morality  in  conrrec- 
lion  with  the  sins  forbidden  by  the  sixth  (among  Protestants 
the  seventh)  commandment.  That  this  writer  considers  that 
no  detailed  instructions  ought  to  be  given  by  moralists  on  sins 
of  this  nature  is  incredible  :  the  Editor  of  the  Remen^ancer^ 
asnd  the  writers  of  his  school,  are  not  quite  such  shallow- 
bcained  impostors  as  to  imagime  that  human  passions  are  to  be 
«Ik)wed  to  revel  uncontroUed  in  the  mire  of  ajiy  one  sin, 
merely  beoauuse  that  sin  is  of  a  peculiarly  revoking  ncktiire. 
The  ^efltem^raRC^rVaccDsatton  is  virtually  to  lihe  effect  that 
$t).  Alphonsus  sanctions  a  degree  of  lieease  which  is  reprobated 
fay  Prptedtants ;  a  statement  than  which  none  more  palpably 
4ed  wickedly  false  was  ever  Uttered  by  mahgnant  controv€^- 
iMmU  Of  coufise,^  we  cannot  eater  into  details.  The  subjisot 
vhould  nei^r  be  touched  on  in  joar.  pagies,  but  that  insiQua- 
t^oQB  aad>  cliarget  mist  he  denied^  for  the  sa]Be<  of  truth  and 
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<x)nfess  it  to  a  priest.  The  Church  teacliea  that  Alraightjr 
God  makes  it  obligatory  on  all  to  confess  to  a  priest  all  thoie 
aius  which  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  exclude  the  soul  froqt 
grace^  as  the  condition  on  which  absolution  is  to  be  pro- 
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jstorecl:  By  tKis  means  the 
sus  Christ  are  conVeyfed  to 
3  all  that  is  required  in  the 
•  the  pardon  of  sin,  provided 
)rrow  and  purpose  of  amend-- 
lat  those  sins  which  are  not 
?  of  the  spiritual  life  itself, 
fles,  as  not  sins  in  any  just 
orld  calls  infirmities  or  pec- 
^enial  as  well  as  mortal,  is  to 
i  with  a  true  contrition,  to 
lase  of  venial  sins,  God  does 
lall  be  made  to  a  priest  also, 
c  is  incessantly  occupied  in 
le  varieties  of  sin,  from  the 
nsitory,  from  which  no  man 
loUy  free,  '  And,  moreover, 
heaviest  of  penalties,  to  con- 
t,  in  practice  every  Catholic 
irih  and  heedless,  does  thus 
iibrtal  sins.  There  is  not  a 
does  not  inculcate  the  prac- 
)d  for  the  practice,  whi(5h  we 
se  two  weighty  reasons,  vis:, 
sins  tends  directly  to  the 
lortal ;  and  that  sins  which, 
al  isciehce,  are  in  themselves 
ortal  in  the  individuals  who 
his  more  urgently  than  St. 
treat  our  Protestant  fellow^ 
.countrymen  to  bear  all  this  in  mind,  and  not  to  be  led  away 
iiy  the  vulgar  error  which  treats  the  Catholic  term  "venial" 
^as  equivalent  to  the  popular  term  "  trifling,"  venial  sins  being 

really  of  vaiious  degrees  of  enormity. 

The  writer  before  us  f\irt;her  adopts  that  othet  wide-spread 
error,  which  treats  the  Catholic  division  of  sitis  into  mortal 
and  venial,  as  an  arbiti^ary  distinction,  the  invention  of  an  un- 
Kpiritual  casdistry.  He,  tells  us  that^it  is  "  totally  impossible 
that  the  arbitrary  division  of  sins  into  raortkl  and  venial  can 
Tje  inaihtAii^ed.** '  What  will  hot  party  spirit  lead  a  man  to 
isay  ?  Is  this  the  sehtiment  of  a  disciple  of  tlie  Oxford  theo- 
logy, brislt  one  of  t^e  silly  platitudes  in  which  the  shallo^vest 
6r"^Vdngel*?cars**  betray  the  inconsistencies  of  their  creed? 
We  appear  fi^ohi'bbth  alike  to  the  common  sense  of  every 
5Bti^li^hmaii  who  does  not  hold  the  notibii  that  all  men  are 
teactly  al&e' in  the  siglit  of  Grbd,  and  will  all  be  saved  when 
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thw  ik.  W«  ask  every  hotiest  mind  Svhethelf  thet€  ure  »ot 
imetente^^  between  the  enortnity  ^  the  many  «^tra  of  wbi^ 
miaii  is  guilty  towards  hid  G-od  ?  Is  H  not  possible  ttiat  a  man- 
aihotfld  do  that  which  is  forbidden  by  the  difine  kw,  and  yet 
not  be  gtrrlty  of  a  deKberate  rentinciation  of  thie  sorereignty  of 
6od)  as  his  Maker  and  his  King  ?  li  a  '^  white  lie**^  as  bad  in 
the  siglrt  of  Gx>d  as  deliberate  perjury?  Is  a  bleiw  givett  iu 
a  moment  of  passion  equally  horrible  with  murder?  Is  a 
person  who  swindles  a  poor  man  of  his  all  no  worse  than  an- 
other who,  in  a  modient  of  sudden  temptation,  carries  off  a 
little  ornament  from  the  house  of  a  nobleman  of  gigantie 
wealth,  only  because  the  actual  money  value  of  the  loss  to 
both  parties  is  the  same  ?  So  far  from  the  distinction  between 
mortal  and  venial  sins  being  arbitrary,  it  cannot  be  denied 
without  violating  the  first  principles  of  morals  and  the  dictated' 
of  every  human  conscience.  Every  body  holds  it,  every  body 
prc^BNsses  it,  and  every  body  acts  upon  it. 

And,  further,  unless  we  hold  that  all  men  are  equally  in 
the  favour  of  God,  the  effect  of  some  sins  on  a  person's  spi- 
ritual prospects  must  be  different  from  that  of  other  sins  of  a 
different  degree  of  guilt.  Does  deliberate  murder  put  a  man 
out  of  the  favour  of  God,  so  long  as  it  is  unrepented  of,  or 
does  it  not?  If  there  is  a  heaven  and  a  hell,  will  the  delibe- 
rate and  unrepentant  murderer  go  to  heaven  ?  and  will  a  mad 
be  sent  to  hell  for  stealing  a  pin  ?  No  doubt  it  is  possible, 
theoretically,  to  steal  a  pin  with  such  an  aggravation  of  wicked 
motives  as  to  render  the  act  tantamount  to  a  voluntary  de- 
fiance of  the  majesty  of  God ;  as  it  was  for  eating  an  apple 
that  Adam  lost  Paradise.  But,  as  the  world  goes,  is  pin- 
stealing,  or  equivocating  in  trifling  affairs,  an  offence  which 
God  has  told  us  He  will  inevitably  punish  with  hell-fire  ? 
Are  these  offences  regarded  by  the  bw  of  God  as  entailing 
the  same  consequences  as  murder  and  adultery  ?  If  not,  then 
the  one  class  are  venial  sins,  and  the  other  class  are  mortal. 
One  class  c^sins  can  be  committed  by  a  man  who  is  neverthe- 
less a  good  Christian,  and  not  a  reprobate ;  the  other  would 
convert  a  saint  into  an  outcast. 

We  repeat,  then,  that  the  Catholic  distinction  between 
mortal  and  venial  sins  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  guidance 
of  the  soul  in  the  law  of  God.  There  can  be  no  Christian 
morals  at  all  without  it.  The  denial  of  the  distinction  is  equi* 
valent  either  to  the  blackest  antinomianism,  or  to  the  denial 
of  the  existence  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments. 
And  it  is  the  daily  torment  of  every  tender  Protestant  conscience 
that  it  has  no  intelligible  guide  in  such  things.  It  is  its  misery 
that,  when  it  seeks  to  know  itself  and  its  sins,  it  has  no  test 
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wh^i^ebf  ta  a$f  ertain  ^h^t  ij»  the  naiur^  of  the  guik  of  it$  p^«- 
p^nal  ^^nsgfcessioiis  of  the  divine*  law*  Yamly  it  striye»  feif 
soHH?  Ugbti,  to.show  it  whether  those  faults  iolo  which  it  fioddi 
tbftjk  it  is  praicticaUy  impoggiUe  not  te  &II5  are  of  so  heinous  n 
cbafacter  as*  to  excji^de  it  from  the  favour  of  that  God  whoso 
law  it, seeks  to  know*  Were  there  no  other  proof  that  Pro- 
te$taati6inyiD  all  its  forms,  is  not  the  Gospel  of  Jesius  Christy 
this  test  ajioQQ  would  suffice  to  set  aside  its  claims* 

That  oa  eertain  matters  of  detail  there  exist  different  opi* 
moas  aiiH>ng  Catholic  theologians,  is  no  proof  that  it  is  futile 
to-  attempt  to  show  that  one  transgression  of  the  divine  law  i» 
Bortal,  and  that  Mother  is  not*  1^  the  scie^ice  of  human  lawa 
worthless,  and  no*  practical  guide  at  all,  because  on  certain 
abstruse  questions  legal  casuists  are  not  all  entirely  agreed  ? 
Are  we  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the  rules  which  God  has  given  to 
guide  us,  because  there  are  certain  complications  of  human 
action  in  which  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  precise  scientific 
definition  of  the  complications  in  question  ?  If  it  has  pleased 
the  Divine  wisdom  to  create  man  as  a  complex  being,  with  a 
soul  and  a  body,  each  of  them  subject  to  ttie  action  of  a  vast 
variety  of  motives  and  feelings;  and,  moreover,  to  place  him 
in  the  midst  of  a  society  towards  the  members  of  which  his 
relationship  is  of  the  most  multiform  character,  what  right 
have  we  to  confound  the  inherent  distinctions  between  right 
and  wroaig  in  human  acts,  because  it  is  not  always  easy  to  say 
whether  a  certain  action  is  included  in  a  certain  precept,  or  to 
fix  speculatively  the  exact  amount  of  guilt  which  every  pos** 
sible  act  of  disobedience  implies  ? 

The  assertion  made  by  the  Christian  Hemembrancer,  to  the 
effect  that  there  exists  practically  any  difficulty  for  Catholics 
in  ascertaining  what  is  their  duty,  and  what  are  their  sins  in 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  instances,  is  simply  a  fabrication. 
The  writer  dips  into  the  books  of  one  or  two  moralists,  totally 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  principles  assumed,  and  the  rules  by 
which  their  scientific  propositions  are  applied  in  practice ;  and, 
as  might  be  expected,  takes  up  an  idea  which  is  contradicted 
by  the  experience  of  every  person  who  is  a  Catholic.  He  in- 
forms his  readers  that  wfien  the  agreement  of  moralists  might 
be  of  use 9  it  never  exists »  If  such  is  our  difficulty,  may  we 
ask  him  to  inform  us  how  Protestants  ascertain  what  things 
are  right  and  what  are  wrong,  when  the  Bible  says  nothing  as 
to  the  particular  details  of  the  case  in  hand  ?  Take  such  a 
case  of  conscience  as  the  mode  of  observing  the  Lord's  day. 
Is  it  a  mortal  sin  in  a  member  of  the  Anglican  Church  nM  to 
go  to  church,  when  he  is  not  absolutely  hindered  by  necessity, 
every  Sunday  ?     If  it  is  so,  is  he  bound  to  go  once^  twice,  or 
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touches  only  one  of  the  ten  commandments,  and  that  one, 
moreover,  which  deals  with  a  positive  command.  When  the. 
Protestant  can  show  us  his  own  code  of  morals,  perfect  in 
its  comprehensiveness,  unimpeachable  in  its  deductions,  and 
embracing  every  detail  of  human  action,  it  will  be  time  for 
him  to  say  that  we  Catholics  have  no  practical  code,  because 
our  doctors  are  not  agreed  in  all  the  minutiae  of  scientific 
distinction. 

One  more  remark  is  necessary,  before  we  proceed  to  the, 
subject  of  equivocation  itself;  and  we  here  request  the  parti- 
cular attention  of  the  thoughtful  reader,  because  it  is  essentii^ 
to  the  right  understanding  of  all  Catholic  moralists.  With 
Catholic  writers,  it  is  to  be  observed,  moral  theology  is  a 
science.  It  is  not  a  collection  of  essays,  sermons,  or  spiritual 
reflections.  It  is  the  philosophical  exposition  of  the  duties 
comprehended  in  the  laws  which  Alniighty  Grod  has  giv^u  to 
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his  creatures,  and  especis[lly  to  ,Chri?^ian3>  tapbpy.  JKfpw  t]b»^?|B^ 
laws  are  Various  •  and' the  hum^n  pass^njs,  dq9ij:;es,.apd  fe^Ji^^g* 
which  they  are/designed  to  coi>trol,.ar^  aIso..v«iriQi^s,  a^j.jtpq, 
ntt  the  Virttied  which  it  is  man's  dqty  to  cjaltivate.  Thi©  ac^ipi 
6f  the  Kuinan  raihd  is  not  like  the,  development  of  an  .ajgehraic 
</t  geometrical  axiom,  which  stands  rigprousiy  alpne,  or  is  bj 
its  very  nature  implied  i^,  or  associated  with,  other  elemenMi^y 
axioms.  If,  for  instance,  I  once  get  hold  pf  the  tryeidea  of 
Ik  fcifcle,  I  naay  deduce  from  that  Idea  an  endless  variety  of 
other  geome|;ripal  truths  by  a  sei;ies  of  simple  syllogism?,  each 
necessarily  springing  from  its  predecesi^or^  without  any  n.eqes- 
»ty  for  modifying  my  deductions  by  the  introducdou  of  other 
truths  of  a  counteracting  nature  at  any  stage  of  the  process.  - 
This  is  what  is  called  mathematical  reasoning;  and  in  its  ap- 
{Plication,  we  haye  only  to  be  sure  of  our  original,  premisses,  and 
cff  the  logical  correctness  of  our  subsequent  syllogisms,  to  bo 
equally  sure  of  the  conclusions  at  which  we  may  arrive  at  the 
litost  distant  stages  of  our  demonstrations. 

But  in  morals  the  case  is  essentially  different.  Justice  is 
one  thing,  mercy  is  another,  truth  is  a  third,  humility  is  a 
fourth.  The  sin  of  murder  is  distinct  from  the  sin  of  theft; 
the  sin  of  lu^  is  distinct  from  the  sin  of  pride.  And  whereaa 
in  mathematics  the  properties  of  a  circle  cannot  interfere  with 
the  properties  of  a  triangle ;  in  morals,  the  obligations  of 
justice  may  interfere  with  the  dictates  of  mercy ;  a  man's  dutv 
to  his  right-hand  neighbour  may  interfere  with  his  duty  to  his 
left-hand  neighbour.  An  act  may  be  perfectly  innocent  when 
viewed  in  connection  with  one  particular  law  of  morals,  while 
in  connection  with  some  other  law  it  may  become  either  highly 
undesirable  or  absolutely  sinful. 

Catholic  moralists,  accordingly,  treat  human  actions  under 
this  double  aspect;  so  that  any  opinion  passed  upon  them  from 
d  partial  knowledge  of  their  system  is  certain  to  be  erroneou?^ 
^hey  treat  of  the  virtues  in  combination  as  well  as  singly. 
They  take  one  of  the  laws  of  God  or  of  the  Church,  and  test 
its  applicability  to  that  endless  variety  of  human  actions  which 
seem  to  come  under  its  operation.  Some  of  these  they  decide 
to  be  violations  of  the  precept  before  them,  either  in  a  mortal 
or  a  venial  degree;  and  others  they  decide  to  be  free  from  all 
charge  of  sin  on  this  particular  ground.  But  they  do  not 
therefore  say  that  those  things  which  they  thus  permit  may 
not  be  forbiaden  ty  some  other  law.  Take  the  case  of  some 
horrible  enormity,  committed  by  a  man  in  such  a  state  of 
drunkenness  that  he  was  not  master  of  his  actions,  and  did  not 
know  what  he  was  about.  Suppose  he  murders  another  man  ; 
is  he  really  guilty  of  murder  in  the  same  sense  as  if  he  killed 
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ins  victini  With  deli\yeratibti  wiieii  in  hfe  soliet  sensed?  He  li 
guiltv  of  drunkenness,  but  drunkenness  is  a  different  sin  from 
murder;  and  when  writing  only  on  the  ^In  of  murder,  a  theo* 
Ionian  might  justly  say  that  such  a  mart  Was  gufltless  of  mtifr^ 
der.  And  what  could  be  more  scandalously  dishont^utable  in 
k  controversialist,  than  to  assert  that  because  a  moralist  main- 
tamed  that  such  a  person  was  not  technitally  guilty  of  the  one 
sin  of  murder,  he  was  therefore  acquitted  as  not  guilty  of  any- 
thing more  flagrant  than  mere  intoxication  ?  But  supposing 
that  a  man  got  drunk  deliberately,  or  deliberately  joined  a 
company  in  which  he  would  be  in  imminent  danger  of  getting 
drunk,  knowing  when  he  did  so,  that  it  was  likely  that  wheA 
drunk  he  would  commit  murder;  then,  in  tihis  fcase,  he  is 
guilty  of  that  deliberately  reckless  defiance  of  the  Divine  law 
in  general,  which  is  a  mortal  sin  of  the  deepest  dye.  It  is  a 
monstrous  perversion  of  truth  to  take  a  few  fragmentary  pas* 
sages  from  a  scientific  treatise,  consisting  of  mere  abstract 
definitions  of  certain  virtues  or  certain  sins,  and  to  fasten  upon, 
them  a.  practical  meaning  which  their  author  would  have  been 
the  last  to  give  to  any  person  who  might  consult  him  as  to  thfe 
right  and  the  wrong  of  actual  conduct.  Every  Catholic  knows 
that  the  rules  and  scientific  distinctions  of  theologieal  writings 
are  to  be  interpreted /or  use  by  those  who  are  masters  of  t^e 
whole  system  of  Catholic  doctrine  and  practice.  We  do  in 
religion  precisely  what  every  rational  man  does  in  law  and 
medicine.  None  but  a  quack  doctor  or  a  silly  invalid  fancies 
that  all  human  diseases  are  to  be  cured  by  a  knowledge  of 
merely  one  or  two  parts  of  the  human  frame,  or  of  the  nature 
of  one  or  two  medicines.  Medical  books  need  a  competent 
^nd  educated  physician  for  their  application  to  particular 
cases  of  disease.  In  law,  who  but  a  fool  would  peril  his  life 
or  property  on  his  personal  study  of  one  Or  two  legal  treatises, 
rather  than  seek  guidance  from  a  competent  lawyer?  And 
so,  books  of  moral  theology  presuppose  the  interpretation  of 
a  living  theologian. 

From  this  rapid  survey  of  the  getieral  character  of  theolo^ 
gical  science,  we  now  proceed  to  the  specific  accusation  brought 
by  the  Remembrancer  against  St.  Alphotisus,  on  the  subject  of 
equivocation.  He  has  chosen  his  topic  well,  in  order  to  divert 
attention  from  the  real  controversy  between  the  Church  and 
Protestantism.  Shallow  minds  are  peculiarly  impressible  by 
the  species  of  declamation  here  launched  against  Rome  and 
her  doctors.  *'  Romish  deceit"  is  one  of  the  most  populax  of 
•cries,  easily  raised,  and  easily  buttressed  up  with  a  few  start- 
ling quotations ;  and  when  the  Rememhraficer  stumbled  upon 
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these  paES8ag«s  ia  Liguori,  he  doubtless  looked  upon  them  as 
a  godsend,  to  enable  him,  the  Puseyite,  to  give  scientific 
acciiracy  and  unanswerable  weight  to  the  vague  and  airy  de- 
iv^mciations  of  the  more  vulvar  school  of  anti-Catholic  orators. 
Let  us  see  what  his  accusations  are  fairly  worth. 

In  thus  endeavouring  to  put  the  question  in  a  clear  and 
intelligible  light,  we  shall  at  the  same  time  abstain  from  any 
minute  examination  of  the  various  propositions  maintained  by 
St.  Alphonsus,  and  here  assailed  as  more  or  less  abominable. 
Ko  such  examination  is  in  the  least  degree  called  for,  in  order 
to  settle  the  difficulty,  such  as  it  is,  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants.  The  point  in  dispute  is  not  simply  whether  this 
or  that  case,  of  equivocation  is  justifiable,  or  whether,  if  de- 
<;.eption  be  ever  allowable,  this  or  that  form  of  deceiving  is  an 
allowable  mode  of  practising  it.  If  equivocation  is  wrong  iu 
itself,  of  course  Liguori's  instances  are  every  one  of  them 
wrong;  and  their  enumeration  adds  only  to  the  rhetorical 
impressiveness,  and  not  to  the  logical  force,  of  the  accusation 
against  him.  And  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  principle  of  the 
lawfulness  of  equivocation  be  once  admitted,  the  whole  matter 
is  settled  against  our  Protestant  opponents.  Whether  or  not 
every  opinion  of  St,  Alphonsus  can  be  maintained,  as  justi- 
fiable on  the  principles  thus  conceded,  is  a  matter  of  no 
moufient  between  us.  The  principles  being  conceded,  the 
charges  of  our  assailants  fall  to  the  ground. 

The  doctrine,  then,  alike  of  St.  Alphonsus  and  of  all  Ca- 
tholic moralists,  is,  that  equivocation  is  in  certain  cases  lawful 
for  a  Christian ;  nay,  it  may  sometimes  be  his  duty.* 

The  law  of  truth  does  not  forbid  us  to  use  certain  words,  oY 
to  practise  certain  gestures,  with  a  view  to  conceal  the  truth ; 
but  it  does  forbid  us  to  say  or  do  that  which  necessarily  con- 
veys an  idea  directly  contradictory  to  the  real  truth.  I  have 
no  right  to  make  a  man  believe  that  a  white  object  is  certainly 
not  white,  though  I  have  a  perfect  right  to  conceal  from  him 
whether  or  not  it  is  white.  The  latter  is  an  equivocation; 
the  former  would  be  a  lie.  In  the  latter  case  1  throw  the 
burden  otjlndina  out  the  truth  upon  him ;  in  the  former  I 
make  it  impossible  for  him  to  ascertain  it  by  any  means. f  In 
particular  cases  it  may  not  always  be  easy  to  say  whether  such 
and  such  a  statement  is  an  equivocation  or  a  lie ;  just  as  in 
innumerable  other  instances  moral- science  has  its  difficult 

*  We  we  the  word  in  the  sense  \tx  which  it  is  used  by  Catholic  theologians, 
who  give  it  strictly  its  etymological  meaning — aqui-vocatio.  The  popular  Eng- 
lish sense  of  the  word  implies  some  species  of  guilty  or  slnfal  quibbling,  neces- 
ftfeti^  of  ft  more  of  less  dishonourable  character. 

-  f  We  recommend  to  the  candid  reader*B  attention  an  able  Essay  on  the  present 
subject  by  Dr.  Murray  of  Mayncoth,  in  the  4th  vol.  of  his  Annual  Miscellany, 
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subtleties  to  analyse.  The  teaching  of  St.  Alphqnsus  and 
cf'the  gr^atbodybf  moralists  is,  thjLt  if  Vre  Ee,  W  ^ihj  if  We 
eqtiivoeate  fir  isome  jtist  reason,  we  do'  not;'  i.fe*.  bf  course, 
tittless  the  fequivotatiott  involved  tlie  breach  of  ^ome  bth^^r 
law  of  morals.    Or,  a  little  more  in  detail,  it  amounts  to^  thi^  t 

1;  We  are  never  allowied  to  tdl  a  He. 
-     «.  Wte  are  not  adiray«  obliged  to  tell  ev^i'yVod^  the  ^htole 

'  S*  Wbeii  we  have  a  sufficient  reason  fifr  not  telling  it,  we 
may  ii^'  equivocal  words,  which  Conceal  the  truth  but  db  n6t 
'fleny  it.'  -  ....-■ 

^  4*  But  if  the  equimcalness  is  not  ordtnatily  f  eM  and  known, 
BO  that  the  second  meaning  exists  only  in  niy  mind>  pure  men- 
talis,  I  cannot  use  it.* 

Nor  is  the  question  affected  by  the  addition  bf  an  bat!i 
to  the  equivocation.  If  an  equivocation  is  perfectly  innocent, 
it  i$  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  the  confirming  it  with  an  oath 
converts  it  into  at  perjury,  or  any  species  of  sin,  so  fir  aS  truth- 
telling  is  concerned:  though;  posbibly,  the  addition  of  an  oath 
may  be  an  act  of  irreverence,  dr  the  cause  of  scandal.  If  it  is 
perfectly  lawful  for  a  servant  to  say,  *•  Not  £tt  home,"  to  a 
visitor,  when  his  master  ^  at  home,  it  is  perfectly  lawful  f6r 
hito  to  confirm  the  statement  with  an  oath,  so  f&r  *2l^  ttuthfiU- 
P4S8  i$  concerned;  though  such  conduct  might  be  most  un- 
justifiable on  the  ground  of  want  of  sufficient  reason,  profan^- 
ness,  and  disedification  to  others. 

The  proof  of  the  lawfulness  of  equivocation  is  found  iti  tlie 
undeniable  trutbi  that  matt  has  other  duties  towards  God  and 
towards  bis  neighbour  besides  the  satisfaction  of  every  per- 
<son's  curiosity^  and  the  answering  eVery  querist's  interrbga- 
'tions.  The  ptecepts  of  the  divine  law  ate  to  be  interpire'ted 
itt  such  a  manner  that  one  commandment  shall  not  be  made  to 
clash  withanbdier,  but  that  the  whole  shall  work  together  in*  a 
self-consistent,  harmonious,  and  practicable  system.  Itis  mere 
childishness  to  take  a  text  from  Scripture,  ^nd  fasten  bpbn 
it  some  one  practical  interpi-etation,  whidh  makes  obedience  to 
certain  other  texts  an  utter  impossibility.  The  duty  ef  the 
casuist  is  to  ascertain  the  Divine  Will,  by  studying  the  letter 
of  the  divine  commands  in  the  spiiit  of  theit  true  significance ; 

*  S^e  his  Praties  dei  Canfefi^ori,  chap,  v.p*  ,2.  y.  15^  AUxo  e  la  bugia,  iUro 
h  I'equivoco.  .  .  .  Qijiando  dunque  vi  e  giusta  cau8a»  ben  possiamo  leci^meiite 
rispondere  ed  andhe  giurare'  coir  equivoCo  o  coUa  r^strizio^e  noa  pura  mentale, 
|)arioh^  allora  non  s'ititcnde  dMngantiare  il  ^^roBsimo  (il  ofae  ^  sempre  lUemto)  iiia 
di  perp^ettere  ^h'ef  so  g'mganni  da  ^^giaccbe  noniseippreetai^^  tennti  di  rispondore 
secondo  la  mente  di  colui  che  interroga.  Even,  if  the  Saint'&e^apcqsles  or  lUtutni- 
tions  fell  in  their  application,  his  doctrine  is  not  wrong,  and  his  tlieory  of  trutKil- 
^^ss  *reiBa^  perfect 
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.^^n^^  not  by  lieaping  text.upop  t^x^t,  ft^piwniog  that  he  fcnctws 
J^ir'fuU  meanii^g.  6^)111  the .  begin niqg,  i^nd  thfowiiag  thwn 
.]m  the  face  of  every  pexsoa  wJjq.  takes  a  different  view  feom 

Now,  we  allege  that  iti«U9ieral>l^.e}rcumstonceg' arise  in 
,  tjie  .details  of  human  life,  in  which  a.query  eannet  hfe  directly 
answered  without  a  violation  of  some  moral  obligation  Ftebioh 
.^e  are  bqund  to  strain  every  nerve  to  fulfih  .  No  ift'an.has  a 
right  to  my  Vaowledge,  when  leouW  not»  communicftte  it  to 
him  without  injuring  my  neighbour  or  myself.  I  am  not  only 
permitted  to  keep  iwy  secret;  I  am  bound  by  eTety  Uw  of 
love  and  justice  to  keep  it.  At  the  same  time,  it  has  pleased 
Almighty  God  to  forbid  absolute  falsehood  ia  men's  inter- 
loourse  with  one  another*  My  duty,  therefore,  is  to  keep 
JbiOth  of  these  commands  5  to  preserve  the  rights,  of  him  ^hom 
^he  telling  of  the  whole  truth  would  injure,,  and.  at  the  same 
time  not  to  assert  that  a  thing  is,  which  really  id  not^ 

With  this  end,  all  sensible  and  conscientious  men  practise 
^vf\^2^,  is  called  equivocation.  They  use  some  phrase  or  gestuje 
which  will  serve  to  conceal  the  information  from  the  person 
vvho  has  no  right  to  claim  it,  and  at  the  same  time  will  not 
necessarily  naake  him  believe  that  which  is  positively  fake. 
l^e  repeat,  <bat  all  sensible  and  eonsoientious  men  practise 
.equivocation*  ProteatajQtism,  not  having  any  thing  that  ean 
be  called  a  recognised  moral  science*  necessarily  possesses  no 
€ode  of  definitic^ns  on  the  subject  of  lying  and  equivocation. 
:  £very  man  has  to  follow  the  unaided  dictates  of  his  own  con- 
^ience  and  comm<»i  sense ;  but  in  practice  he  nevertheless 
equivocates  incei^saptly;  and  it  13  only  because  he  is  little 
^a.ware  of  the  principles  on  which  h^  acts,  that  be  makes  use  of 
the  charge  of  equivpoation  as  »  serviceable  cheval^de-hatuUle 
for  attacking  the  ranks  of  Catholic  eontroveirsialists. 

As  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  devices  hy  which  truth  may 

be  lawfully  concealed  :  here,  of  ooujise,  differences  of  epinion 

will  a;ise.     One  man  conceives  some  one  class  of  devices  to  be 

natural*  lawful,  and  honourable^  which'  another  disdains'  and 

denounces  with  indignation.     The  truth,  however,  we  take*  to 

.  1>e  this:  that  every  country,  every  age,  and  every  rank,  will 

have   its  own  particular  recognised  modes  of  equivocation ; 

'  'whieh  are  accordingly  lawful,  each  to  each,  but  which  may  be 

^bsoluteljr  unjustifiable  in  cases,  where  such  modes  are  not 

,  recognised^      The  Bnglishman   has   one  device,  the  Italian 

another,  the  AmericanJndian  a  third.     Each  may  be  totally 

•  different  from  the  rest,  and  may  appear  detestable  in  the  eyes 

of  those  who  are  not  brought  up  in  the  corresponding  state  of 

public  opinion ;  but,  nevertheless,  each  mode  answers  its  piu:- 
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pose,  which  is  to  lay  down  a  certain  line  of  deraaicaticat  be? 
tween  what  may  be  done,  and  may  not  be  done ;  so  that  &\rery 
sensible  person  knows  precisely  where  be  stands,  and  in  what 
circumstances  the  burden  of  discovering  the  truth  is  thrown 
upon  a  queristf 

The  Italian  mode,  adopted  by  St.  AlphonwSi  Liguori,  and 
by  others  of  the  same  school  JoCJ  before  he  lived,  may  be  oue 
vdiich  has  little  attraction  for  the  Engiisk  naind-  But  so,  olso, 
the  English  style  of  equivocation  may  appear  5<»»dalous  to  a 
narrow-minded  Italian.  OEnglish  pubh'c  opinion  doeu  D^t  bap** 
pen  to  recognise  any  beauty  or  desireableness  in  what  it  Con- 
siders a  trick,  and  prefers  what  it  calls  a  good  open  lie.  But 
the  fact  is,  that  certain  ideas  are  universally  recognised  in 
English  society,  which  prevent  what  our  Englishman  calls  a 
good  open  lie  from  being  any  lie  at  all,  and  confer  on  it  the 
character  of  an  equivocation.  To  the  Englishman,  therefore^ 
those  modes  of  speech  may  be  permitted  which  would  be  ab*- 
solute  sins  to  an  Italian,  whose  social  phraseology  iis  framed 
on  a  different  idea..  When  this  is  borrle  in  mind,  the  variooi^ 
equivocations  justified  by  St.  Alphonsus,  and  wlrieh  seem  to 
the  Christian  Ramembranoer  so  ridiculously  quibbling,  and  bb 
iltriking  at  the  very  root  of  all  mutual  confidence  between  man 
and  man,  assume  an  entirely  different  aspect.  If  any  nation 
or  age  c^Ooses  to  adopt  such  devices,  for  the  protection  of 
tiiose  who  possess  information  which  they  have  a  right  to  coaw 
ceal,  what  is  that  to  us  ?  These  devices  answer  their  purpose 
as  well  as  ours  do.  Certain  things  are  known  to  be  equivoea^ 
tions ;  and  people  are  no  more  deceived  by  them,  tha^  when  at 
British  footman  savs,  **  My  master  is  not  at  home,"  his  master 
being  at  home  all  the  while ;  an  expression  whieh  many 
Italian  footmen  would  account  a  sinful  lie. 

For  Englishmen,  of  all  races  of  men,  to  denounce  St.  At 
phonsus  and  otlier  advocates  of  equivocation,  is  indeed  an 
absurdity.  The  whole  frame- work  of  our  national  and  sociaC 
life  is  (so  to  say)  oiled  with  recognised  equivocations ;  which,  86 
far  OS  words  go,  are  often  nothing  less  than  glaring  falsehoods;, 
but  which  society  agrees  to  accept  as  sentences  of  doubtfid 
meaning*  Begin  with  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. 

At  Oxford  (and  we  believe  at  Cambridge  also)  the'  Fellewe- 
jiwear  to  observe  the  college  statutes.  Without  the  r^tftbtdst  in- 
tention of  so  doing.  There  is  not  a  word  of  litnitation  to- the 
promise,  so  as  to  confine  it  to  things  enforced'.  They  sweAr 
as  the  original  founders  bade  them,  i.  e.  to  do  the  very  thingi^ 
which  the  founders  intended  to  be  actually  aiad  always  don€U 
There  is  im>  recognised  authority  for  ^spenskig  withr  tke  ob- 
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setvance;  yet.th;e  awd«lili»g  gim  oiw ,  Are  tU^fie.  men  aiji  p^*, 
jiATed,  in  th«  aen$e,  ia  which  a  mim  i^  perittj^^4  ^hp  pa^e^. 
on  .me  a  forged  fiO^  QOle>  aud  swears,  that  he.  kpowsit  is  Qot 
fnrged  ?  By .  xm>  m^aiks :.  puhlia  opii^p  saiictiQiis  ^e  11^.  as  a 
lawful  one,  and  so  far  converts  it  from  a  lie  into  an  unmeaning, 
&i«i«  I>oubtles»  ife  isr  a  seaivJIalK  a  trap  for  cQusQiences^  an 
^bomiiiatioii ;  bttl>  sUiotly  speaking,  it  is  a.ot  a  lie.  , 

Soia  minor  Ithii^ :  everjr  body  uses  certain  pHrases,  which 
(^tioctly  assert  a  gross  falsehood,  taken  literally ;  but  which. 
£i^lish.  so^^y  h^  agreed  to  acc,ept  as  modes  for  concealing, 
truths  which  tl>e  speake^rs  wish  to  conceal,  and  fqr  the  use  of 
which  it  does,  oot  condemn  th^m  as  liarst  A  person  arraigned 
before,  a  court  of  justice  positively  denies  his  guilt,  meaning^ 
only  that  he  conceals  the  truth  as  to  whether  he  is  guilty  oi: 
jioU  The  lawyer  who  defends  him  puts  on  aq  appearance  ot 
belief  in  his  innocence^  and  even  asserts  that  innocence,  throw* 
iog  the  burden  of  the  piQof  of  guilt  upon  the  accuser.  In, 
QtWr  words,  he  "  equivocates ;",and  society  admits  the  lawful- 
Betss  of  bis  ambiguous  language.  As*  an  illustration  of  the 
virtual  adt>ptig«  of  the  Catholip  th^ry  by  Protestants,  it  is  to 
be  further  obs^rvedi  that  thiere  is  a  point  at  which  an  advocate, 
ifi^espected  to  atop  in  his  asseverations  of  his  client*s  innocence* 
Far  as  a  bar  lister  is  permitted  to  go  in  his  efforts  to  conceal 
a  cli^tnt's; guilty  he  is  not  permitted  to  throw  that  guilt  on  a 
p^r£au<  whom  he  k^ows  to  be  innpcent.  This  latter  trick  is 
t^feaLte^.a&axk  unUwful  lie^ 

.,  Or  take  ai>other  legal  case*  An  attorney  who  has  the 
«bargo  of  an  important  lawsuit  affecting  the  fortune  of  a 
Ql^ut^  is., asked  point-blank  in  private  by  a  friend  of  the  op- 
posite party  whether  a  certain  document  is  in  existence,  tne 
loss  of  which  would  decide  the  trial  against  his  client.  What 
\y0uld  ai>y  bpjuourable  attorney  do  if  thus  questioned,  sup- 
ppsiDg  it  was  impossible  to  refuse  a  reply  without  a  tanta- 
HKOjUut  a/lmittauice  that,  the  document  was  lost?  Will  any 
national  person  doubt  that  it  would  be  his  duty  to  frame  some 
;equi vocal  phrase,  which  would  throw  the  questioner  upon  a 
'WOAg  sce^t?  Or,  if  he  even  positivelv  asserted  that  the 
d^uuuent  w^  ^^^  ^^^^  would  not  a  justincatioa  be  found  for 
the  assertion  in  the  fact  that  the  querist  had  no  right  to  put 
the  question  ?  , 

.,,.  A  burglar  breaks  into  vay  house,  and  asks  where  my 
iQOnay  is  qqnce^e^ »  oi^  a  murderer  .puts  a  question  which 
jp^vplvea  the  ljiJfe,,QJf .au  innpcent  "^^'^-  ^  answer  him  with 
^e^et  fal«/Bhqods^  M9  f^r  ^  wqrcjs  go;  but  they  are  not  real 
fal&^hood^ , because,  tlie  burglar  and  the  murderer  have  put 
t)^^m9«b(^.  iuto  the.  positiqu  of  an  enemy  in  time  of  Wc'^r, 
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\y  hare  na* 
:mitted  to 

eceiis :  hi^ 
^ace^  they 
Te  is  611B 
liat  movak^ 
irie;     Wie 
ousable  to 
^bie,  why 
excusable^ 
and  excK 
?     In  the 
f  ing  ?     In 
rs^lly  per* 
tn  permits 
ieh  in  an"** 
ookseller's 
History  of 
er's  price ; 
b  asks  oft€ 
more,  I  consider  myself  cheated  and  sHvindkd.   '  I  walk  out, 
and  say  to  a  fishwoman  sitting  by  the  side  of  the  pavement, 
'*  What  is  the  price  of  that  pnir  of  soles?"  •  She  knows  nc^ 
thing  about  my  knowledge  of  the  price  of  fish ;  ^bnt  she  replies, 
**  Eighteenpence/'  when  she  means  to  take  a  sliilling  or  nine- 
pence,  if  she  c^n  get  it.     Does  she  lie,  as  the  bookseller  woiald 
have  done  if  he  had  named  a  false  prfce  for  Macaulay's  Eng- 
land ?    Par  from  it.     And  why  ?     Because  it  is  the  English 
custom  to  bargain  for  fish,  but  not  for  new  books.      The 
fishwife  uses  an  "  equivocati<>n.''    '  Her  rii^ning  is^   *^  Tte 
price  is  eighteen  pence,  if  you  are  ftoluh  enoia^hto  gwt  e#  m^2^ 
And  a  man  who  ignorantly  gave  the  eighteenpence  would 
be  a  simpleton  if  he  thought  the  woman  a  swindler  for  ask- 
ing it.  '      "  '  ,,  ,..        I 
Or,  I  walk  into  ^  linendraper's,  and  ask  to  see  some  silk, 
or  linen,  or  what  not,  of  the  best  quality.     The  man  brings  itte 
c^  specimen,  ahd  skyS,  '*  This  is  the  bei^t  quality.*^     But  the 
chances  are  fivb  to  one,  or  ten  to  one,  that  it  ia  not  the  b«$t, 
as  I  meant  it ^  i.  e.  th^  best  that  is  made,*  and  which  the 
shopman  perhaps  knew  that  I  mfeant.    His  reply  was  an -equi- 
vocation, and  fully  stated,  amounted  to  this,  **  It  is  the  best 
quality  W /mr^^o  selL^*    The  custom  of  business, .  bowewelr, 
throws  the  burden  of  discovery  on  7;^,  and 'exonerates  the 
tradesman  from  the  guilt  of  Ij^ing.                   •     .  j  • 
A  person  asks  A.  B.  if  he  knows  who  $s  the  ainhor  ofa 
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eertain  papi^il  in  a  periodical,  or  a  certain  book;  A^  B.  hiroself 
being  the  autlior,  but  wi$i;ing  tp  keephi3  secret  to  himself. 
He  replies,  "  I  have  never  heard  a  ward  about  the  subject." 
Will  any  literary  imn  in  £ng}apd  stigmatise  this  equivoca* 
^i&SL  as  a  .disbonourahle  falsehood  ?  C.  D.  dines  with  £.  F.| 
and  fkads' nothing  that  isnits  his^  palate  or  hii^  digestion;  and 
aecovdingljr  is  half  starved  in  the  mid^t  of  plenty.  Is  it 
isml^vvful  for  him  to  equivocate,  in  his  reply  to  his  host^s  kind 
cxpnefiftions^  of  hope  that  he  has  made  a  good  dinner  i 

.  In  fect>  private  life  would  be  jntolerable  without  eqm- 
yocation.  -  Evecy  impertinent  fellow  wowld  be  master  of  his 
neighbour's  cowttforfc  and  deafest  secxets,  if  we  were  not  to  be 
allowed  to  put  hiia  off  with  phraser  of  doubtful  meaning,  in 
oiJder  torrthmw.  him  .on  a  wrong  spent.  The)  common  and 
vu^ar  proverbi  ^'  Ask  me  no  questions,  and  1*11  tell  you  no 
lies/'  embodies  .alike  the  Catholic  doctrine  and  the  common 
jadgmeat  of  humonity^  It  is  equivalent  to  saying,  ^^  Ask  no 
impertilueiiil;  questions,  unless  you  are  willing  to  be  deceived. 
If  you  did  meddle  with  what. does  not  concern  you,  you  must 
not  bo  aurp(rised  if  you  get  lies  in  return*"  So  far  from 
equivocation  being  fatal  to  private  peape  and  comfort,  there 
oould  be  none  without  it. 

The  disgraceful  unfairness  of  the  accqsations  made  against 
Catbolic&'by  men  who  boast  of  the  guileless,  simplicity  of  the 
true.  Protestant  heart,  comes  out  into  still  cleajcer  light  when 
we  tuam  to^  th©  writings  'of  the  greatest  Protestant  authorities 
oa  moral  subjects^  It  janay- answer  a.  party  ^purpose  to  con* 
-irast  a  oeartain  (Bishop SandeJHson  with  St.  A^pnonsus,  after  the 
fashioii  of' the  Metuembrnncer,  and  to  assume  that  Sanderson 
is  the  eitponeot  of  the  universal  Protestant  mipd«  But,  in 
truth,  the  assumption  k  neither  mpre. nor  less  than  an  equivo* 
cation  equivalent  to  a  controversial  falsehood  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude. Bpr  one  follower  of  Sanderson,  Jeremy  Taylor  has 
-five  bundred;  and  while-.  Sanderson's  books  are  confined  to 
the  shelves  of  a  few  "Anglo-Catholic"  speculatists,  Paley 
has  actually  foemed  the  opinions  of  thoi^^itnda  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  Cftmbridge  graduates.  Hear  Jeremy  Taylor, 
then^  <>n  lying ;-r—"  It  is  lawful.to  tell  a  lie  to  our  neighbour 
by  codisentv  provided  the  end  be  innoc^t .  or  pipjgjs."  "  To 
tell  a  lie-fOE  charity,  to. save  a  man's  life,  hath  not  only « been 
done  in  all  timas^but  oqmmeiided  by  great^  wise^  and  good 
:iaien.'*  <^  Who  w^ould  »Qt.saye  his  father!s  hfe^or  the  liTe  of 
lua.kisig,.orof-a  good  biahpp  and  guide  of  souls,  at  the  charge 
df  ahajMnlessJiferfrona  the. rage, of. persecution  and  tyrants;" 
**  If  it  be  objected,  *  that  we  must  not  t^U  a  lie  fo^  God,  there* 
ftoetmuch  Um  for  OW bypth^r,'  I  lan^we;?  th^J.  It.dqe?  npt  fol- 
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lew ;  fbr  Gtdd  neeiid  »dt  a  He,  bat  otri  br«tlfcef  (foes;'^  -  Witk 
iBfuch  more  to  the  same  purpose.^ 

Now  turn  to  Paley  :-**"  There  are^  falsehoods  wlikh  are  not 
Bes,  i.  e.  whie'h  are  not  crimitiat;  as,  where  the  person  to  whom 
you  speak  has  im  right  to  know  the  truth,  or  more  property*, 
where  little  or  no  inconvenience  results  from  the  want  of  ctmw 
fidence  in  such  cases;  as  where yoiu  teH  a  falsehood  to  a  tnad- 
HittA  for  his  own  adirantage;  taa  robber,  to  eonteal  your  proU 
perty ;  to  an  assasshi,  to  defeat  or  divert  him  from  his  pnrpoije: 
....  Many  people  in<kilge,  in  serious  discourse,  a  habit  of 
fiction  and  exaggeration  in  the  accounts  they  give  of  them- 
selves, of  their  aequaintance,  or  of  the  extraordinary  things 
which  they  have  seen  or  heaffd  j  and  so  long  as  the  faclsi  they 
relate  are  indifierent,  and  their  narratives,  though  fftlse-,  aire 
inofiensive,  it  may  seem  a  superstitious  ^regard  to  truth  to 
Ceftsure  them  morely  for  truth's  sake.'^f 

Or,  take  the  opinions  of  the  great  writers  on  national  rights^ 
whose  opinions  ai^e  regarded  a&of  the  weightiest  im^ottance  in 
the  conduct  of  afiati*s  between  state  and  state  ;  wo  mean  Oro^ 
tins  and  Pivfiendorf.  These  writers  were  not  Catholic  casuists ; 
but  men  of  clear  heads,  soifnd  judgments,  and  recognised  in*^ 
tegrity,  in  all  that  relates  to  the  interconrse  between  man  taoA 
man.     First  bear  Orotius : 

^  Licet  veritatom  ocoultare  prudeut^r  stib  aliqucl  dksinra^ 
fcilione."     lih  iii.  (De  Mendacio),  §  7. 

*'  Significationis  falsitas,  id  est  quod  ad  comBiunem  mends^ 
€ii  naturam  requirivnus;  Cui  consequens  est  cum  vo:^  aKqua 
»nt  sermonis  complexio  est  -roXucrfly/ta?,  i.  e.  plures  u»o  srgtti* 
ficattts  admittit,  sive  ex  vulgi  usu,  sire  ex  avtis  consuetudine^, 
sive  ex  figura  ali^&  intelligibili,  txmo  si  animi  cenceptos^  u»i 
istarum  significationum  congrual,  son  admitli  mendactumy 
etiamsi  putetur  is  qui  audit  in  aHajan  pairtem  id  accent uttus, 

*^  Verum  est  taiem  locuftionem  nsurpatam  temere  non  pr^ 
bandam,  sed  potest  ex  accedentibus  causiis  honestari^  putftit 
id  pertineat  ad  er udiendum  eum^in  cupse  nosttse  est  tpadi^ns^ 
aut  ad  evitandam  iniquam  interrogationem.  .....   DictuA 

Jiebittornm  Mcpertinet:  'Si  quis  norit  uti  perplexib^md, 
Tecte :  sin  manixs,  laceatv* "     §  10. 

Among  other  cases,  he  allows  a  lie  (wwwdaciww),  **  quoties 
certam  e^  emn  ftd  quem  semoo  est  Itbertatis  sues  in  judicando 
h^stonem  non  ttgre  laturum,  kno  gratias  habitwrum  eoaowioi^ 
ob  commodum  aliquod  quod  inde  assequitur,  tunc  quoque 
«€«dacium  stmte  diotwm,  i.  e.  injuriosum,  non  eo«imil«i«f 

*  Doctor  rXubilantium,  boot  iii.  cbap.  i 

t  MorilaiidPomi«ai%ii«sQpl^,  book  m  pari  1,^^.^!^^     ''    z  ^ 
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<^  Quotiesqui  hf^biet  iu^si^ipereipiaens^  jiacwiMvi^  j>ca  ajteru«, 
eo  jure  bono  ipsius  sive  proprip  sive  pul^lico  utitur,"  God  «x,^ 
d^ptied  ;  b.^C9.)ise.  §  faUebood  13.  a  mark  of  weakness,   §  15^  (4.) 

"  QuQti?^  vita  inno.c^pti§;,  aut  par  alicmid  aliter  servari*  ^1» 
alfcer  ^b  impr9,bi  foci^oi^is  pi^rfectign©  alitei:  axerti  won  pote&t," 
§  16.  (5.)     , 

I^ow  turn,  to  Puffendorf  J  D6^oir&  de  V Homme,  ep  du  Ciuiyen^ 
ty,  par  ^^rbeyrac  "L«,  v^rit4  consw^e  a  fairt^^u  sort«  qviQ 
les  &ign.9s  exteriei^'s,  dpnt  on  se  $ert,  et  sujrtftut  les  parol^^ 
yepve^entent  fidelenaent  nos  pensees  a  ceux  qui  oiit  droit  de 
U9.  cqnmitre,  et  av^queU  mus  soimnes.  tenus  de  les  decQuvrip 
en  veriu  dlil^  ohliaation  ou  parfaite  ou  imparfaite  f  et  cel^^ 
aoit  pour  procm:er  quelque  avantag"  ^ui  J^ur  est  du,  soil  pour 
]^  paa  leur  causer  injjustenaent  du  domuiagiei.  Menscrige  coiIk^ 
^te  a  se  servur  de  paroles  ou  d  autres  signes  qm  ne  respondeu4» 
pas  a  ce  que  Ton  a  dans  TesprU,  quoique  eelui  avec  qui  Ton  a 
affaire  ait  droit  de  co«iiQaitre  nos  pens^es^  et  que  You  soit  oblig^ 
de  lui  en  iio4u*mi!  les  moyms^  autant  qu'il  d^p^orid  de  m^uaJ' 
lib.  iv.  cap.  1,  §  8. 

Hejace^  he  says ;  **  Rien  n'ejt  plus  faible  que  ha  raisonadont 
quelqu«8unefi.  s»  serveut  pour  prouver  que  tout  discours  coa- 
tiraire  a  ce  que  on  a  dana  Tesprit  est  Qriminel  de  sa  nature^ 
CXuiconque,  disent-ils,  parle  autremeut  qu*il  iw  pe^se  abua» 
k«aa^teuaei»ent  de  sa  langue>  et  d&honore  pas  la  ce  bel  instru* 
ment  que  le  Createur  lui  a  donoje  pour  mauifester.  aux  aw4ire* 
s€a  pensaes,"  &c. 

In  §  10  he  says,  that  "  the  right  to  kaow  our  thoughts  k 
BOt  of  nature,  nor  the  right  of  tlie  atrongeat,  but  solely  cqsl-* 
ventional;  it  is  indispensable  for  society  that  in  general  yot» 
ddu^uld  say  what  you  mean,  and  mean  what  you  say ;"  with 
a  great  deal  ngicre  t€i  the  same  purpose.. 

The  hamers  againat  the  abuse  of  equivocatioio,  and  agaio^jL 
ita  beisg  allowed  to  grow  iiibto  unlawful  fraud,  are  laid  down 
with  accuracy  by  Catholic  moralists.  We  kxhow,  theceforej^ 
what  we  are  about*.  This  thing  is  an  equivocation,  that  thing  ia 
»•  lLe»,  We  knaw  wliieii  we  may  rest  assured  that  we  have  got  at 
the  tiuth,,  and  when  tliie.  burden  of  its  diacpvery  id  thrown*  upoa 
our  own  acuteness. .  Hence  the  irnnxeuse  pratctieal  advan>tag«^ 
af  our  minute  casuistry,  wliieh  seems  so  quibbling  to  those 
Vfh9<  aoie  left  to-  thie  vague  generaUties  of  mese  essayists  ot 
jpreaehi9rs»  w  th9  UipsoieaUiic  sfHecuhttions  of  tbeiK  own  judg«- 
isfnts^  oiten  bath  weak  a&d  in^^xperienced.  Que  chief  saft»- 
guaird  laid  down  by  theologians  agaiixist,  the  abuse  of  equivo€»^ 
tion,  lies  in  the  fundamental  axiom,  that  we  may  not  equivq^ 
cate  to  a  person  whose  relation  to  us  is  such  tha,t  he  has  a 
right  tQ  kmmthe.  truths    Th^  £eUtl9i)>  of  a.|ia?^ut  to  a  child:. 
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obme  tindei*  one  law  of  duty;  and  what  acts  come  'iihder  wx*; 
other,  so  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Christian  pastor  to  teach  tha : 
lawfulness  or  unlawfuliaesa  of  individual  actioirs,  with  a  spe- 
cial reference  to  their  particular  circumstances.     Hencej,  what 
the  casuist  may  say  is  not  wrong  as  a  He,  the  pastor  will  oftea 
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forbid  03  a  s/candaL  a  ^triQjng  with,  dangerous  weapons,  an  1%^ 
jury  to  gbme  friend  or  neigbbpur^  pr,?^  dUtrust  of  Divine  pro* 
tection.  And  so  too  in  every  other  possible  human  action* 
We  utterly  repudiate,  therefore,  and  protest  against  the  xjharge^ 
that  because  our  moralists  minutely  define,  a.  multitude  of  sen- 
tences or  deeds,  as  not  forbidden  by.  this  or  that  one  law  i» 
particulars  we  .therefore  habitually  act  upon.the^e  de^nitions; 
or  account  it  lawful  to  act  upon  the^mj ,  sii^ply,  l?epause  we  99, 
find  it  written  in  books  of  casuistry.  And  with  equal  warmth 
and  distinctness  do  we  deny  the  notion,  or  the  suspicion,  that 
our  clergy  are  in  the  habit  of  inculcating  anv  ideas  on, truth, 
equivocation,  or  any  other  moral  subject,  which  bear  the  re* 
motest  resemblance  to  the  vulgar  charges  against  them.  |We 
make  no  profession  of  universal  spotlessness  or  iufallibiUty. 
eitber  for  our  priests  or  laymen.  Of  course,  we  have  our  black 
sheep;  but  we  assert  that,  especially  among  the  clergy,  they 
are  rare  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  And  of  those  who  are 
not  ", black  sheep,**  doubtless  now  and  then  one  may  be  found 
who  is  in  error  iu  some  point  of  detail,  and  whose  words  and 
actions  are  open,  to  fair  censure.  More  than  this, we  do.  not 
for  a  moiuent  admit. 

It  is  undesirable  generally  to  bandy  accusations  ;  but;i  upder. 
tbe  present  circumstances,  it  is  impossible  not  to  retortupon  our. 
assailant  in  the  Remembrancer  the  very  change,  he  has  so  i;epk- 
lessly  brought  against  us.  "We  do  not  tnink  it  would  be  possible 
to  point  out  in  the  writingsof  any  respectable  Catholic  contro- 
versialist 50  dishonourable  a  case  of  unjusi\fiabte  equivocation. 
as  occurs  in  the  very  article  we  are  notiping.  How  far  the 
Reviewer's  representation  of  Liguori's  teaching  is  to  be  de- 
pended on,  may  be  gathered  from,  the  manner  in  which  he 
qri6tes  St.  Alphbrisus*  argument  for  equivocation,,  drawn  from 
two  passages  in  the  gospels.  The  Reviewer  (o.  42)  quotes  the 
greater  part  of  a  long  paragraph,  where  St.  Alphonsus  arguep 
in  favour  of  equivocation  from  two  incidents  in  our  Blessed 
Liofd^s  life,  in  which  He  used  ambiguous  expressions .  to  His 
disciples.  The  first  of  the  two  instances  the  Reviewer  gives,, 
as.  he  conceives  himself  able  to  show  that  it  will  npt  bear  the 
interpretation  St.  Alphonsus  puts  upon  it.*  |f  he  second  in- 
stance he  entirely  omits;  putting  in  its  place  three  dots,  ^cl 
then  proceeding  with  the  remainder  of  the  extracts,     "Why  he 

*  Theieamed  reader  will  not  be  di»pp^d  to  pbt  ipttc)»  iliitb.  in  tbe  Bioriower-a 
kno^dedge  of  Greek,  when  he  finds  huo  asserting;  that  the  tense  of  ii>vaRaivn .mxi»t 
be  <s]iatiged  In  order  to^  give  it  a  futnr^  signification.  Is  it  possible  th^t  the 
Reviewer  hi»fbcgotten  that  the  ufle  o^ikta  present  txsAiti  ^Mi  9: future  signifle&tibn 
is  even  more  cgipmon  in  Greek  than. in  JBngliah?  Did  lie  never  use  duch  an 
expression  as,  **  I  go  to  London  next  week ;"  meaning,  **  I  shall  go  ?" 
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dM  this,  18  evident.  It  is  iaipossiUe  lo  'd«Dy9  that  Pfhen  «our 
Blessed  Lord  said,  **  Of  that  daj  or  hour  110  man  knowedi, 
nreither  the  angels  in  heaven,  nor  the  Sori^  but  tbe  Father/* 
He  used  an  equivocation  which  the  disciples  were  certain  not 
to  penetrate.  Indeed,  the  passage  is  incessantly  nrged  by- 
S6cinians  as  a  proof  that  our  Blessed  Jjoriitmsnot  the  Eternal 
Son  of  God.  Now  we  ask  any  candid  Protestant  whether  these 
dots  are  not  an  equivocation  of  the  most  startling  audacity^  and 
toftally  unjustifiable  in  a  person  who  voluntarily  cmnes  forward^ 
to  teach  others,  professing  to  tell  them  the  exact  truth,  and* 
with  solemn  professions  of  "truthfulness"  on  his  lips,  and- 
bringing  the  heaviest  accusations  against  miHions  and  tnillioias 
of  those  whom  he  calls  his  fellow-Christians.  He  was  writing 
to  Protestant  readers,  of  whom  probably  not  one  would  think 
of  turning  to  the  original  passage  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the 
quotations;  and  he  carries  on  his  argument  on  the  assumption- 
liiajt  he  has  stated  St.  Liguori's  whole  case  in  his  own  words.- 
Is  this  **  truthfulness  ?"  Is  it  justifiable  "  equivocation  ?'*  la 
it  not  wilful  deception  ?  But  this  is  not  all.  The  Reviewer 
has  the  hardihood  to  preface  his  effort  to  overthrow  LiguoriV 
reasoning  with  a  distinct  assertion  that  he  bas  quoted  the  whole 
passage.  Here  are  his  words :  **  We  cannot  pass  over  the  in- 
ferences drawn  from  the  quotations  made  in  the  ptMsage  which 
we  hate  extracted  without  some  criticism-.  These  quotatiotoe 
are  made  from  our  Lord's  words,  as  related  in  the  gospelst  from 
St.  Augustine,  and  from  Thomas  Aquinas"  (p»  46).  Are  we 
uncharitable  if,  on  receiving  such  treatment  from  an  ad*- 
versary,  we  quote  another  sentence  of  our  Blessed  Lord's : 
"  Woe  to  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees^  hypocrites;  blind' 
guides,  who  strain  out  a  gnat,  and  swallow  a  camel  T' 

With  a  word  or  two  on  one  more  of  the  Reviewer's  mis- 
representations we  bring  our  remarks  to  a  close.  He  quotes 
a  long  passage  from  that  wittiest,  keenest,  and  most  unsctu- 

f>uiou8  of  controversialists,  Pascal,  to  show  the  absurd  and 
icentious  character  of  the  well-known  doctrine  of  **  probable 
opinions.*'  He  would  have  his  readers  believe^  that  iliis  doc- 
trine implies  that  any  man  may  adopt  any  course  of  action  whioh 
his  inclinations  lead  him  to,  if  only  he  can  find  a  stateikieat  of 
its  being  abstractedly  lawfdl  in  the  writings  of  a  single  gtave 
author.  Now  what  is  the  fact  ?  The  doctrine  of  probable 
dpinioDS  is  nothing  more  than  the  scientific  cnunciatiou  of  the 
practice  which  cotnmoin  sense  dictates  to  every  intelligent  per- 
son, who  desires  to  go  through  life  at  once  as  a  practical  aud 
a  c<Dnscientious  man.  Briefly  stated,  and  divested  of  techni^, 
callties,  it* amounts  to  this: 
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'"  Ot^t^idtin'txit'mtticm  i«>JU  ^^wntty occur,  in  which,  ^tt^t 
ottvptoying  otfr  utmofift  dandocu*  and  abilities  to  ascertain  whli^ 
is  tiie  precise  linte  of  cond'QCt  we  ongkt  to  adopt,  so  as  strictly 
fo  conform  oursrelves  to  the  laws  of  God,  we  yet  find  it  im- 
possible to  strike  a  balance  between  the  arguments  on  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  question.  What  is  a  Christian  man  to 
do  in  such  a  case  ?  Is  he  to  sit  dreaming  away  the  time  for 
action  ?  Is  he  bound  to  adopt  tlie  view  which  he  most  dis- 
likes ;  or  may  be  at  once  adopt  that  which  his  own  interest 
leads  him  to  prefer  ?  Religion  and  good  sense  unite  in  dic- 
tating a  third  course.  They  say,  "Consult  a  friend  or  two  oa 
yonT  difficulty.  Don't  go  to  a- simpleton,  or  a  prejudiced  man, 
or  a  fanatic,  or  a  man  of  paradoxes-,  but  go  to  one  or  two 
pcffsons  of  integrity,  who  have  experience  and  good  judgment, 
who  wi^i  see  the  thing  in  its  clear  light,  unbiassed  by  any 

fferfeonal  preferences ;  and  act  without  scrapie  on  their  advice. 
f  you  cannot  get  rid  of  your  sciuples,  do  not  act  at  all ;  but  if 
you  really  think  the  arguments  equal  before  you  consult  your 
friends,  then,  in  your  case,  whatever  may  be  your  friends' judg- 
ment, it  will  be  probably  the  true  one.  At  any  rate,  Al- 
mighty God,  Vf ho  sent  us  into  the  world,  not  for  listless  specu- 
lation, but  to  act  up  to  the  liglit  we  possess,  will  be  perfectly 
satisfied  with  your  decision."  This  is  the  doctrine  of  probable 
opinions.  Scientific  moralists  are  the  intelligent  friends  whom 
a  doubting  person  consults.  The  assertion  that  a  man  is  jus- 
tified in  following  what  he  is  inclined  to,  though  in  his  con- 
science he  sufepects  it  to  be  wrong,  on  the  authority  of  any 
one  01^  two  writers  he  may  lay  hold  of,  is  a  pure  calumny. 
He  consults  his  friend,  or  his  learned  written  authority,  be- 
cause his  own  judgment  does  not  incline  to  either  side.  The 
time  for  acting  is  come,  the  arguments  on  each  side  appear 
equal,  he  asks  his  friend  to  settle  the  matter  for  him ;  on  re- 
ceiving his  friend'fe  advice  he  lays  aside  bis  previous  doubts, 
aawl  he  act*  accorditigly.  Whether  his  inclinations  were  on 
th«it  side  or  no,  the  principle  is  the  same,  viz.  that  where  the 
obligation  of  a  supposed  law,  or  its  application  to  a  particular 
case,  11^  doubtful,  the  judgment  of  two  or  three  competent  a4- 
visets  forms  a  sufficient  ground  for  unhesitating  action  to  a 
r^a^ottable  and  upright  man. 

•  Repeating,  then,  our  sense  of  the  difficulty  of  presenting 
such  topics  as  we  have  handled  in  the  brief  space  of  a  few 
pages,  we  lay  the  above  remarks  'before  the  honest  Protectant 
reader,  feeling  aseured  that  they  will  oo^nmreed  themselves  to 
his  good  sense  and  candour.  And  for  ourselves,  we  conclude 
ourrapid  sketch  with  a  renewed  sense  of  thai  perfect  appli^*' 
cability  of  the  enlire  Catholic  system  gE  meiralsy  disciplinei, 
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and  worship^  to  the  necessities  of  human  nature^  which  is  at 
once  a  token  of  its  divine  origin^  and  a  most  interesting  sub- 
ject for  philosophical  and  devout  meditation* 


CATHOLIC  HYMNOLOGY: 

LIFE  OF  BIiBSSED  JACOPONE  DI  TODI. 

A  CURIOUS  instance  of  the  careless  and  negligent  manner  in 
which  antiquarian  and  archaBological  inquiries  are  sometimes 
conducted,  is  afforded  by  the  article  in  the  Ecclesiologist,  from 
which  we  copied  the  sequence  Fregit  victor  virtualisy  in  our 
December  Number* 

No  one  would  have  supposed  it  possible  that  the  most 
ordinary  sources  of  information  upon  a  subject  so  interesting 
as  lost  sequences  by  the  author  of  the  Dies  ira,  could  have 
been  neglected  by  individuals  professing  to  be  able  to  enlighten 
the  public  mind  upon  points  of  Catholic  antiquity ;  and  we 
might  have  expected  that  the  obvious  course  of  consulting 
early  printed  Missals  would  have  been  resorted  to  before  the 
libraries  of  Lisbon  were  ransacked  in  search  of  manuscripts. 
This,  however,  has  not  been  the  case ;  at  least  in  the  present 
instance.  A  correspondent  informs  us  that  the  Fregit  victor 
mrtualis  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  three  early  printed  Paris 
Missals  which  he  has  happened  to  consult,  being  those  of 
Thielman  Kerner,  of  1520;  of  Desiderius  Maheu  and  John 
Kerbriant,  1525;  and  of  Yolande  Bonhomme,  1555;  and  he 
,has  sent  us  also  the  other  prose  of  Thomas  de  Celano,  Sanctis 
tatis  nova  signa^  the  supposed  loss  of  which  is  bewailed  by  the 
editor  of  the  Ecclesiologisty  but  which  is  to  be  found  in  all 
three  of  the  Missals  we  have  alluded  to*  They  occur  among 
many  others,  some  of  which  are  extremely  beautiful,  at  the 
end  of  the  Missal,  under  the  following  heading : 

^^  Sequuntur  sequentus  sice  jprosa  multum  devotee :  et  ad 
devotionem  animum  excitantes,  pro  voto  celebrantium  dieenda 
vel  ohmittendcBy  prout  etiam  laudahilia  et  antiqua  consueiudo 
muUorum  tarn  in  ordine  Minorum  quam  alibi  habet"*  And 
the  particular  sequence  referred  to  is  as  follows ; 

*  There  are  a  few  verbal  variations  between  the  Sequence  as  we  published  it,  and 
the  copy  in  the  possession  of  our  correspondent,  which  some  of  our  readers  may 
be  glad  to  have  signalised. 

In  the  2d  line  of  the  1 0th  stanza  the  Missal  has  incendens  for  absorbens.  In 
the  l8t  line  of  the  12th,  for  fixA  mente  tendens^  fixam  mentem  tenens.  In  the  ?d 
of  the  same)  for  specie  9eraphie&9  ae  trahetu  euspiria.   In  the  2d  line  of  the  I6tb, 
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pe  Stigmatibus  sacris  t 

Sancbtatis  liova  signa 
'  Pr6cKehmt  valde  aiginj, 
Mira  valde,  sed  benfgtia 
la  Francisco  credita. 
Regularis  novi  regis 
Vita  datur  novs  legis ; 
Renovantar  jassa  regis 

Per  Franciscam. 
Novus  ordo,  nova  vita 
Mundo  surgit  inau^tdi 
Restaurayit  lex  sancita 

Statum  EvangsHoain.  * 

Legis  Christi  pariforme 
Reformatar  jus  oonforme. 
Tenet  ritus,  dattir  norme 
-     Oaluen  A^stoUtiiknfe. 
Corda  radia*  ¥estis«larf!^. 
Cmgit,  tegit  sine  cura, 
Paiiis  datttr  id  mensurR, 

Calceus  abjicltur. 
Faupeetatom  tantam  mwrit, 
De  mundanis  nihil  gerit, 
Hkc  terrena  cnncta  terit, 
■    L6€Mdtts4BBflicftim- 
Qusprit  loiqom  ,)^rymaniinf 
prom  it  voces  cor  amarjAm, 
Gcmit  mccstiis  tempas  carum  , 

Bardi&um  in  8eciU6. ' 
MoiOi&^ntf-p  leq^esfcralfis. 
Florat,  orat  bvimo  stratus. 
'  l^nddm  mente  sef^Aatus 
"    Liititait  eiigtstatd, 
W.  x«G»t  jr^pe  t^tiuif  . 
Ad  divtna  sursns  vectus 
Spernit  itfia  judex:  rectus, 

£^git  Cfilestia.  '-« 
■  Camen»  frenat  spJb  ceBniri 
'^ransfprmatam  in  figur^ ; 
Cibum  capit  de  scripturii, 

Abjieit  tel're^tria. 
•  Tund  ab  4lto  vir  bieriischa 


.,    Veait  ccce  rex  niouarchftf 
Pavet  iste  patriarcha 

Vteione  territus. 
Defert  ille  signa  Cbristi 
Cicatricem  confert  isti, 
Dum  miratur  corde  tristi 

Passionem  tacitus. 
Sacrum  corpus  consignatur, 
Deztrum  latus  perforatur, 
Cor  amore  inflammatur 

Cruentatum  sanguine. 

:    Vei^a  miacttiit  arcbanorum, 

Multa  clarent  futuromm, 

Yidet  sanctus  vindictomxn 

Mistico  spiramine. 
Patent  statim  miri  clavi 
I^igri  foria,  intus  flavi. 
Pungit  dolor  poenS.  gravi, 

Cruciant  aculei. 
Cessat  artid  araiat\ira 
In  membrornvi  apertiira. 
Non  impressit  bos  natura, 

Non  tortura  mallei. 
•  Signa  crueis  qui  portlstf, 
Unde  vmndnm  triampbasti* 
Carnem  hostem  super&stl 

Inclita  victoria. 
Nos,  Francisce,  tueamnr 
In  fidv9r8i».pfn)tegamnir 
TJt  mercede  perfi-uamur 

In  celesti  gloria. 
Filter  pie,  pater  sancte, 
PJfibs  dcTOta.  te  jut  ante 
Turba  fratrum  comit«ipte 

Mereatur  prsemia. 
Fac  consortes  supernoi^m 
.  Quos  isformas  -vit^  moma' ; 
'Consequatur  grez  Minoram 

Sempitema  gaudia. 


-  .We  avail  outseWes  of  this  opportmiity  to  publish  another  lost 
sec(u«nc<3)y  6r  4t  kasrt  one  %vhich  is  very  little  known  ;  and,  in- 
deed, was  nowhefepablished  j  we  believe,  before  the  beginning 
of  this  cefttury.^  TheCathoKc  ear  and  heart  are  so  deeply 
penetrated  by  the  ineffable  beauty  and  touching  pathos  of  the 
Stabat  Mater  dolorosa,  that  at  firstj  perhaps,  they  may  almost 


for  effeetum  exeedeham^  affatu  excedeham ;  in  the  3d,  for  mirificOt  pacifico.  In 
^e  l9t  of  the  18tb,  for  conveUatus^  contxelatus ;  tbe  fi>riaer  is  an  evident  error. 
In  tbe  3d  of  tbe  24tb4  for  imitarh  tbe  Missal  bas  immtUarif  and  for  Chridfumn 
Cfhrisii,  In  tbe  Ist  of  tbe  2-5 tb,  O  is  read  instead  of  Die,  witbout  iaterrogatioit. 
In  tbe  2d  of  tbe  26tb,  for  redimentiSf  resurgentU,  In  tbe  2d  of  tbe  30tb,  ac  caput 
tpinis.  In  the  2d  of  tbe  8 1  st,  loquaci  for  fallaci ;  and  in  tbe  last  stanza,  the  otffV 
is  omitted. 
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turn  away  with  feelings  of  real  repugnance  from  the  following 
poem,  as  though  it  were  something  artificial,  a  mere  imitation 
— we  had  almost  said  a  parody — of  the  divine  composition  re^ 
ferred  to.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  both  the  one  and  the  other 
were  written  by  the  same  hand,  and  M.  Ozanam  even  raises  a 
doubt  as  to  which  of  them  was  written  first ;  though  upon  this 
question  we  confess  we  should  not  have  thought  that  there 
could  have  been  two  opinions.  The  writer  we  have  mentioned 
discovered  the  poem  in  a  ms,  in  the  National  Library,  and 
believed  that  it  had  never  been  published  before :  this,  how- 
ever, was  a  mistake,  for  it  had  been  printed  in  Paris  by  M, 
Gence  in  1809,  and  again,  with  some  alterations,  by  M.  Louis 
Verdure  in  1810.  The  following  is  the  version  given  by  M. 
Ozanam : 


Stabat  Mater  speciosa 
Jaxta  foenum  gaudiosa 
Dam  jacebat  parvulas. 

Cajus  animam  gaudentem 
Laetabundam  et  ferventem 
Pertransivit  jubilus. 

O  qnam  leeta  et  beata 
Fuit  ilia  immacolata 
Mater  Unigeniti ! 

Quae  gaiidebat,et  ridebat, 
Exultabat,  cum  videbat 
Nati  partum  inclyti. 

Quis  est  qui  non  ganderet, 
Christi  Matrem  si  videret 
In  tanto  solatio  ? 

Quis  Don  posset  c^Usetari 
Christi  Matrem  contemplari 
Ludentem  cum  filio  ? 

Pro  peccatis  suae  gentis, 
Cbristum  vidit  cum  jnmentis, 
£t  algori  subditum. 

Vidit  sttom  dulcem  natnm 
Yagientem,  adoratum 
Vili  diversorio. 

Nato  Christo  in  prresepe, 
CoeH  ciTCs  canunt  kete 
Cam  immenso  gaudio. 

Stabat  senex  cum  pueUa, 
Non  cum  verbo  nee  loquela, 
Stupescentes  cordibus. 

Eja  Mater,  fons  amoris ; 
Me  scntire  vim  ardoris 
Fac  at  tecum  sentiam ! 
Pac  at  ardeat  cor  meom 
In  amando  Christum  Deum 
Ut  sibi  complaceam. 


Sancta  Mater,  istud  agas ; 
Prone  introdacas  plagas 
Cordi  fizas  yalide. 

Tui  nati  coelo  li^isi. 
Jam  dignati  foeno  nasci 
Poeuas  mecum  divide. 

Fac  me  vere  congaadere, 
Jesulino  cohserere, 
Donee  ego  vixero. 

In  me  sistat  ardor  tui, 
Puerino  fac  me  frui, 
Dum  sum  in  exilio. 

Hunc  ardorem  fac  commonem, 
Ne  facias  me  immonem 
Ab  hoc  desiderio. 

Virgo  virginum  preedara, 
Mibi  jam  non  sis  amara, 
Fac  me  parvum  capere. 

Fac  ut  portem  pulchrum  fantem» 
Qui  nascendo  vicit  mortem 
Volens  vitam  tradere. 

Fac  me  tecum  satiari 
Nato  tuo  inebriari, 
Stans  inter  tripadia. 

Inflammatus  et  accensus, 
Obstupescit  omnis  sensus 
TaU  de  commerdo. 

Fac  me  nato  custodiri, 
Verbo  Dei  pmmaniri, 
Conservari  gratiL 

Quando  corpus  morietar, 
Fac  ut  anions  donetur 
Tui  nati  visio. 
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The  author  of  this  hymn,  and  its  companion  the  Stdbat 
Mater  dolorosa^  was  the  Blessed  Jacopone  di  Todi ;  and  we 
will  borrow  from  M,  Ozanam's  volume  on  the  Franciscan 
poets  some  details  of  his  very  interesting  life.  He  was  born 
of  the  noble  family  of  the  Benedetti,  in  the  little  town  of 
Todi,  in  Umbria,  a  little  before  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  He  was  bred  to  the  study  of  the  law,  at  that  time 
the  most  lucrative  of  all  professions,  and,  it  would  appear,  the 
most  perilous  to  the  condition  of  the  soul.  No  less  than  ten 
thousand  students  frequented  the  famous  legal  schools  of 
Bologna,  and  many  of  them  led  most  riotous  and  disedifying 
lives.  Jacobo  de'  Benedetti  was  a  youth  of  very  considerable 
abilities ;  but  in  other  respects  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
any  better  than  his  neighbours :  he  indulged  in  most  expen- 
sive habits,  which  obliged  him,  as  soon  as  he  had  taken  his 
doctor^s  degree,  and  had  been  paraded  through  the  city  in  the 
usual  fashion— clad  in  scarlet,  mounted  on  horseback,  and  pre- 
ceded by  the  four  trumpeters  of  the  university — to  return  to 
his  native  town,  and  seek  to  repair  his  shattered  fortunes  at 
the  expense  of  any  of  his  neighbours  who  happened  to  be  of  a 
litigious  turn  of  mind.  Gentlemen  of  this  class  were  particu- 
larly abundant  in  Italian  towns  in  those  days,  so  that  Jacobo 
found  no  lack  of  subjects  on  which  to  exercise  his  legal  acu- 
men. He  succeeded  admirably  in  his  profession ;  moreover,  he 
made  a  most  happy  and  advantageous  selection  of  a  partner 
for  life ;  so  that  the  brightest  worldly  prospects  seemed  fairly 
open  before  him.  The  merciful  providence  of  God,  however, 
had  other  designs  upon  him  ;  and  a  sudden  accident,  so  to  say, 
changed  the  whole  current  of  his  life.  On  the  occasion  of 
some  public  festival,  in  the  year  1268,  Jacobo's  young,  rich, 
and  beautiful  bride  took  her  place  among  a  number  of  other 
ladies  of  rank  on  an  elevated  platform,  from  whence  she  might 
the  better  enjoy  the  spectacle.  Presently  the  platform  gave 
way,  and  Jacobo,  rushing  to  the  spot,  lifted  his  Aying  sposa- 
from  amid  the  broken  planks.  On  proceeding  to  tear  open 
her  dress,  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  injuries  she  had  sus- 
tained, he  discovered,  to  his  extreme  amazement,  beneath  the 
silks  and  fine  linen  which  met  the  public  eye,  a  coarse  covering 
of  sackcloth  ;  and  at  the  same  moment  the  lady  expired  in  his 
arms.  Deeply  moved  by  this  incident,  he  entered  into  him- 
self, and  immediately  resolved  on  an  entire  change  of  life.  In 
a  few  days  it  was  whispered  abroad  that  Jacobo  de'  Benedetti 
was  gone  mad  ;  he  had  sold  all  his  goods,  and  distributed  them 
to  the  poor ;  he  was  to  be  seen  frequenting  the  streets  and 
the  churches,  clothed  in  mere  rags.  The  very  children  fol- 
lowed him  as  he  went  along,  hooting  at  him,  and  crying  out. 
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"  There  goes  mad  Jim  !"  adding  to  his  name  the  usual  Italian 
termination  of  contempt  or  abu^e,  and  calling  him  Jacopwm 
Yet  those  who  watched  him  more  closely  might  pe?:haps.hav« 
discovered  that  there  was  something  like    *^  method  in  \oA 
madness."     One  day  he  went  to  the  wedding  of  hi«  niece,  he^ 
dizened  all  over  with  plumes  of  feathers,  as  if  in  mockery  d{ 
all  the  vanities  he  saw  around  hiin.     On  another  oceasioi)^ 
being  met  in  the  market-place  by  some  of  his  r^lativ^Sj  tUejJ 
begged  him  to  carry  home  a  couple  of  fowls  they  had  jusft 
bought,  and  immediately  he  carried  them  off  to  th^  family-r 
vault  in  the  church  of  St.  Fortunatus;   and  when  he  was 
scolded  for  not  having,  executed  his  commission,  and  ask»d 
what  he  had  done  with  the  fowls,  he  replied,  "  You  b^de  d* 
take  them  home  for  you ;  and  where  is  your  home  but  that 
place   where  you   will    abide  for   ever?     Domus  aterniiatk 
vestrce''     (Psalm  xlviii.  12.)     At  another  time  he  came  into 
the  midst  of  a  large  party,  only  half-clothed,  crawling  on  all* 
fours,  and  saddled  and  bridled  like  a  beast  of  burden ;  a«d 
often,  when  he  had  attracted  great  crowds  after  him  in  tlae 
streets  by  some  peculiarity  of  costume  or  behaviour,  he  would 
suddenly  turn  round  and  preach  a  most  eloquent  serijion,  w 

denouncing  the  sins  and  scandals  of  the  town,  and  moving  .1 

the  hearts  of  many  of  his  hearers  to  a  sincere  repentance.     \\  v 

should  be  mentioned  also,  that  during  all  this  time  he.  wa»  T 

most  indefatigable  in  his  study  of  the  holy  Scriptures  and 
other  good  books,  and  was  continually  meditating  upon  the 
eternal  truths,  praying,  and  leading  a  most  mortified  life. 

He  continued  in  this  way  for  about  ten  years,  when  one 
day  he  knocked  at  the  door  of  a  Franciscan  convent,  aud.d^* 
sired  to  be  admitted  as  a  postulant.  It  may  easily  be  ima- 
gined that  they  did  not  feel  much  disposed  to  receive  such  a«l 
applicant ;  and  day  after  day  he  was  continually  put  off  o^ 
some  new  excuse.  At  last  he  brought  with  him  two  htUe 
hymns  or  proses,  one  in  Latin,  the  other  in  Italian,  which,  ha 
had  composed  with  a  view  to  convincing  them  that  he  was  m 
his  right  mind,  and  no  madman.  Indeed,  the  Italian  pr?«^ 
directly  explained  the  secret  of  his  madness,  as  the  ppemug 
lines  of  it  will  sufficiently  show. 

"  Udite  nova  pazzia, 
Che  mi  viene  in  fantasia.  ' 

Tiemmi  voglia  d'esser  motto, 
Percbe  io  sono  yiseo  a  torto  ; 
Iq  laaso  il  mQodan  conforto,  / 

Per  pigUar  plu  dritta  via,  &c.*' 

Jacopone,  therefore— for  he  begged  to  be  aVlovred  sriU  ^ 
retain  the  name  of  derision  whicbi  tie  world  1^^  given 
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now  became  a  Franciscan  friar,  and,  we  need  scarcely  add,  of 
the  $triele6t  observance.  He  fasted  on  bread  and  water, 
mingled  bitter  herbs  with  his  food,  refused  to  be  promoted  to 
h^y  orders,  and  chose  to  be  employed  in  all  the  most  menial 
offices  of  the  house  as  a  lay  brother.  It  is  recorded  of  him, 
tbatoHO  day,  being  sorely  tempted  to  break  his  abstinence,  he 
pmfcuted  a  piece  of  raw  meat,  and  hung  it  up  in  his  cell  until 
it  became  putrid,  diligently  repeating  to  his  appetite  every 
day,  '"  Here  is  the  food  you  so  much  coveted ;  why  don't  you 
take  and  enjoy  it  V*  Of  course,  a  self-imposed  penance  of 
this  kind  was  necessarily  betrayed  in  process  of  time  to  the 
other  members  of  the  community,  in  no  very  agreeable  way, 
through  the  evidence  of  their  olfactory  nerves.  All  the  cells 
In  the  house  were  visited  to  discover  the  culprit ;  and  when 
discovered,  he  was  sharply  rebuked  and  punished.  This  was 
no  more  than  he  wished ;  and  he  immediately  composed  on 
this,  as  wiell  as  on  all  other  similar  occasions,  a  most  touching 
comtique^  in  which  he  pours  forth  the  inmost  feelings  of  his 
soul,  and  manifests  a  degree  of  fervent  charity  that  could  not 
be  exceeded  by  a  St.  Teresa  or  a  St.  John  of  the  Cross. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  Jacopone  was 
always  indulging  in  eccentricities,  and  behaving  diflFerently 
from  his  brethren  in  the  monastery.  On  the  contrary,  he  was 
so  conspicuous  for  his  prudence  and  ability,  no  less  than  for 
hife  zeal,  that  he  was  deputed  by  the  community  to  negotiate 
some  delicate  affair  in  which  they  were  interested  with  the 
Court  of  Rome ;  and  his  companion^  were  astonished  as  well 
as  edified  by  the  degree  of  patient  forbearance  which  he  ex* 
faibited  in  the  management  of  it. 

The  severest  trials,  however,  of  his  life  were  yet  to  come. 
If  he  had  flattered  himself  that  by  flying  from  the  world  he 
had  bid  adieu  for  ever  to  all  troubles  and  dissensions,  he  was 
now  to  be  undeceived.  New  trials  arose  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Church,  and  even  from  the  midst  of  that  retirement  of  the 
cloister  which  he  had  so  eagerly  sought.  The  Franciscan 
order,  which  he  had  joined,  was  divided  just  now  into  two 
parties ;  one,  who  were  seeking  from  the  Pope  a  relaxation  of 
the  original  severity  of  the  rule,  saying  that  it  was  only  suited 
for  angels  and  not  for  men ;  the  other,  who  wished  to  main- 
tain the  rule  of  St.  Francis  in  all  its  integrity  and  strictness. 
Unfortunately,  the  officers  and  principal  authorities  of  the 
order  belonged  to  the  former  class ;  Jacopone,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  to  the  latter.  When  in  1294  the  austere  and 
holy  pontiff,  Celestin  V.,  was  called  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter, 
he  authorised  the  brothers  spiritual  (as  the  stricter  portion  of 
the  Frandscans  were  called)  to  live  according  to  the  exact 
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letter  of  their  rule,  in  communities  separate  from  the  conven- 
.tuals — for  so  the  anti-reformers  were  called— and  under  supe- 
riors of  their  own  choosing.  This  called  forth  the  warmest 
gratitude  of  our  Franciscan  poet.  But  Celestin's  reign  did 
not  last  long.  At  the  end  of  five  months  he  resigned,  and  was 
succeeded  hy  the  celebrated  Boniface  VIII.  Not  long  after 
his  election,  this  Pope  consulted  Fra  Jacopone,  whose  high 
spiritual  attainments  were  well  known  even  beyond  the  limits 
of  his  convent,  as  to  the  meaning  of  a  certain  dream  which  he 
had  had,  and  which  troubled  him  much.  He  had  dreamt  that 
he  had  seen  a  bell,  whose  circumference  embraced  the  whole 
earth,  but  which  had  no  clapper  ;  and  Fra  Jacopone  told  him 
that  the  bell  denoted  the  pontifical  dignity,  which  embraced 
the  whole  world;*  and  bade  him  beware  lest  the  clapper  should 
denote  the  fame  of  a  good  example,  in  which  he  (Pope  Boni- 
face VIII.)  should  be  found  wanting.  One  would  be  almost 
tempted-  to  suspect  from  this  language  that  the  friar  had  al- 
ready seen  or  imagined  some  cause  for  forming  no  very 
favourable  opinion  of  the  new  pontiff;  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  . 
he  certainly  formed  such  an  opinion  not  long  afterwards,  when 
the  Pope  revoked  the  privileges  which  his  predecessor  had 
granted  to  the  friars  minors,  or  Franciscans  of  the'  strict  ob* 
servance,  and  placed  them  again  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
conventuals.  It  happened  also,  that  just  about  this  time 
certain  strange  reports  were  put  in  circulation  concerning 
Boniface  VIII.  and  the  manner  of  his  election  to  the  pontifical 
throne.  Fra  Jacopone  was  thoroughly  deceived  by  these  re- 
ports, and  became  a  partisan  of  the  Pope's  enemies.  He  was 
one  of  the  witnesses  whose  names  were  attached  to  the  formal 
protest  of  the  Cardinals  Colonna,  denouncing  BonifaCe  as  an 
usurper,  and  summoning  him  to  be  judged  by  a  general 
council  then  about  to  be  held.  He  fell,  therefore,  nnder  the 
sentence  of  excommunication  pronounced  by  the  Pope  against 
the  Colonnas  and  their  adherents;  and  when,  in  September  iS98, 
Palestrina,  the  stronghold  of  the  Colonnas,  Was  taken  by  the 
pontifical  troops,  he  was  thrown  into  prison.  It  was  in  vain 
that  he  appealed  from  the  solitude  of  his  confinement  to  the 
compassion  of  Boniface,  whom  he  now  learnt  to  recognise  as  the 
lawful  occupier  of.the  Holy  See.  The  Pope,  with  that  rigour 
which  characterised  his  whole  life,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all 
entreaties.  It  is  even  said,  that  one  day,  as  he  was  passing  his 
prison,  he  called  to  him,  and  jeeringly  asked  him  when  he 
would  come  out ;  to  which  the  religious  replied,  "  Holy 
father,  when  you  come  in ;"  a  reply  which  his  biographers 
look  upon  as  prophetic,  and  consider  to  have  been  fulfilled  by 
the  sacrilegious  affair  of  Anagni  in  September  1S03,  followed, 
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as  it  was,  by  the  absolution  and  liberation  of  Jacopone^  in  the 
month  of  December,  by  order  of  the  successor  of  Boniface, 
Pope  Benedict  XI. 

The  remainder  of  the  good  friar's  days  was  spent  in  the 
retirement  of  the  cloister;  but  they  were  not  many.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  year  1306  he  was  taken  ill,  and  his  brethren 
urged  him  to  receive  the  last  sacraments.  He  said  he  would 
do  so  as  soon  as  his  dear  friend  John  of  Alvernia,  also  a 
Franciscan,  should  arrive  to  administer  them.  The  fathers 
were  greatly  distressed  at  this  reply ;  for  they  had  no  reason  to 
expect  that  John  of  Alvernia  was  at  all  likely  to  come  and 
visit  them ;  and  there  was  clearly  no  time  to  send  him  the 
news  of  his  friend's  danger,  and  to  summon  his  assistance. 
Jacopone,  however,  took  no  notice  of  these  lamentations,  bat 
immediately  intoned  a  spiritual  hymn  of  his  own  composing ; 
and  scarcely  had  he  ended  this  hymn,  when  John  of  Alvernia 
and  a  companion  arrived,  having  been  drawn  to  pay  this  visit 
to  his  friend  by  an  overwhelming  presentiment,  which  he 
could  neither  account  for  nor  resist.  After  receiving  all  the 
holy  rites  of  the  Church,  Jacopone  burst  forth  into  a  song  of 
triumphant  joy,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  raised  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  and  breathed  forth  his  last  sigh,  just  at  the  moment 
when  a  priest  in  a  neighbouring  church  was  intoning  the 
Gloria  in  excelsis  in  the  midnight  Christmas  Mass. 

Such  was  the  life  of  the  author  of  that  most  divine  compo- 
sition, the  Stahat  Mater  dolorosa;  and  besides  the  other  Latin 
hymns  which  we  have  published  to-day,  he  wrote  two  or  three 
others,  also  in  the  same  language.  The  great  bulk  of  his 
poems,  however,  were  written  in  the  native  language  of  the 
poorest  classes  of  the  Umbrians,  a  coarse  dialect  of  the  Ita- 
lian ;  and  of  these  he  composed  upwards  of  200.  They  cause 
him  to  be  a  great  favourite  among  the  people ;  so  that  his  name 
became  embalmed  in  their  memory,  as  of  the  poet  of  divine 
love  and  the  model  of  penitence.  And  Rome,  which  had 
visited  with  temporal  punishment  the  momentary  error  of  the 
politician,  rewarded  with  the  honours  of  beatificaJtion  the  vir- 
tuous life  of  the  religious. 
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Political  Biography,  addressed  to  the  Neiv  Generation. 
London :  Bentley. 

What  will  not  boundless  brass  and  brilliant  ingtenuity  6ffed 
in  this  world  ?  Surely  mankind  are  mad^  to  be  gulled.  There 
are  quacks  in  every  trader  profession,  and  rank  of  life.  Who 
is  there  that  has  not  been  swindled  in  his  day  ?•  Who  has  not 
taken  paste  for  diamonds,  gilded  copper  for  pure  gold,  and  a 
brazen  countenance  for  the  open  look  of  an  honest  man  ? 
Happy  they  who  have  only  been  cheated  to  a  moderate  extent, 
who  have  not  been  robbed  of  their  fortune,  their  affections,  or 
their  reputation,  by  some  one  of  the  clever  scoundrels  who  go 
about  to  deceive,  and  regard  mankind  as  one  vast  assemblage 
of  cheatables. 

Were  any  society  impregnable  against  these  snares  of 
quackery,  we  should  have  taken  the  House  of  Commons  to  be 
that  happy  spot,  until  Mr.  Disraeli  became  the  leader  of  the 
Tory  opposition.  People  tell  us,  on  the  information  supplied 
by  sagacious  M.P.s  themselves,  that  in  "  the  House"  at  least 
**  every  man  finds  his  level."  That  favoured  floor,  we  are  told, 
is  the  test  of  every  man's  pretensions.  Folly  is  laughed  at, 
roguery  denounced,  and  imposture  exposed.  The  humbug 
which  tells  upon  electors  at  the  hustings  falls  powerless  on  the 
ears  of  the  elected  representatives ;  platform  oratory  is  at  a 
discount  when  addressed  to  *' Mister  S^ieaker;"  and  the  men 
who  individually  and  in  their  private  lives  are  open  to  the 
trickery  of  any  plausible  and  impudent  charlatan,  when  asso^ 
ciated  in  that  glory  of  the  universe-^the  British  House  of 
Commons — are  transformed  into  a  tribunal  before  which  inso- 
lence blushes,  hypocrisy  is  unmasked,  and  folly  learns  wis- 
dom. 

We  will  venture,  however,  to  assert,  that,  whatever  be  the 
estimate  of  House-of-Commons  wisdom  entertained  by  hon- 
om^ble  members  in  general,  there  is  at  least  one  of  their  num- 
ber who  holds  their  penetration  very  cheap.  The  Right.  Hon. 
Benjamin  Disraeli  is  that  man.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  he  values  the  brains  of  the  right  honourable  assembly  in 
which  he  holds  a  conspicuous  position,  or  at  least  those  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  its  members,  at  a  price  that  is  tolenUj 
commensurate  to  their  merits.  The  mountebank  always  takes 
a  pretty  accurate  measure  of  the  capacities  of  his  listeners ; 
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he  marks  the  gaping  mouth,  the  uplifted  eye,  the  feeble  ten- 
sion of  the  facial  muscle$j  the  gently  uplifted  hands;  and 
while  with  solemn  gravity  he  expounds  the  virtues  of  his 
nostrums^,  in  his  secret  soul  he  laughs  at  the  simplicity  which 
he  is  turning  to  so  profitable  an  account.  We  should  like  to 
see  Mr.  Disraeli's  genuine  opinion  of  the  squirearchy  and 
Tory  aristocracy  of  England.  We  apprehend  a  more  amus- 
ing exposure  of  human  credulity  and  political  degradation 
could  scarcely  be  produced  from  the  annals-  of  imposture  and 
popular  delusions.  Nor  are  we  by  any  means  without  hope 
that  we  shall  some  day,  perhaps  soon,  be  favoured  with  such  a 
production  from  the  Disraelian  pen.  There  are  already  certain 
significant  indications  that  Disraelism  is  going  out  of  fashion 
with  the  country  and  Tory  party,  such  as  it  is.  And  if  the 
very  versatile  individual  whom  they  have  so  long  applauded, 
finds  that  it  no  longer  pays  to  fiatter  them  and  blow  tlie 
trumpet  in  their  honour,  we  may  rest  assured  that  no  com- 
punctions of  conscience,  and  no  blushing  feelings  of  modesty, 
will  prevent  him  from  turning  round  once  more,  and  bespat- 
tering them  with  all  the  acrimonious  gall  which  they  have 
thought  so  very  pretty  an  instrument  of  warfare  when  dis- 
charged in  the  faces  of  Peel,  Peelites,  and  Whigs.  If  they 
could  only  lay  hold  of  a  sharp  and  clever  debater,  with  a  few 
rags  of  character  to  clothe  him,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  do 
without  the  satirical  rhetorician,  whose  charlatanry  they  have 
long  suspected,  a  few  months  or  weeks  would  witness  a  fresh 
veering  of  the  weathercock,  and  the  Tory  and  agricultural 
mind  would  be  painted  as  never  it  was  painted  before. 

Whenever  the  event  takes  place,  and  it  is  the  unfortunate 
lot  of  the  objects  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  present  animosity  to  become 
the  objects  of  his  adulation,  we  recommend  the  volume  be- 
fore us  as  a  very  serviceable  prophylactic  against  pestilential 
infection*  The  political  world  owes  its  author  a  debt  for  his 
labours^  and  for  his  complete  exposure  of  the  chief  charlatan 
of  tlie  day.  No  man  who  was  not  an  honourable  politician 
could  stand  such  a  dissection  as  that  to  which  Mr.  Disraeli 
is  here  subjected.  Who  the  author  of  the  book  may  be,  we 
do  not  know;  From  internal  marks,  we  should  suspect  him 
to  be  one  of  the  best  of  the  "  gentlemen  of  the  press.''  His 
style  has  all  the  mechanical  fluency  of  that  prolific  class;  he 
nevet  knows  when  he  i*  getting  tedious.  Ofteti  he  says  a 
good  thing ;  but  for  page  iafter  page  he  bores  one  with  pro- 
found disiquisitions  in  disproof  of  the  most  manifest  and  un- 
interesting of  platitudes.  He  expresses,  moreover,  a  sort  of 
unreal  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  his  hero — if  a  personage  whom 
a  writer  deUghts  to  belabour  may  be  called  his  hero — which 
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savours  stronglj  of  the  newspaper  school.  All  the  sillinesses 
and  p'aradoxes  which  Mr.  Disraeli  has  uttered  to  the  world,  in 
novels,  pamphlets,  and  speeches,  but  which  are  not  worth  a 
moment's  refutation,  this  writer  elaborately  picks  to  pieces, 
with  a  solemn  gravity  which,  were  it  not  insufferably  tedious, 
would  be  quite  entertaining.  He  had  a  good  subject,  and  he 
might  have  produced  a  lively  and  effective  exposure  of  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli's career  in  a  book  of  about  one-half  the  size  of  this  bulky 
volume.  It  was  said  of  Swift,  that  he  could  write  finely  even  on 
so  unpromising  a  subject  as  a  broomstick ;  what,  then,  could  not 
be  made  of  Qne  who  is  not  a  broomstick,  but  a  barbed  arrow 
or  a  poisoned  tongue  1  Mr.  Disraeli  ought  to  be  his  own 
biographer.  None  but  himself  could  execute  justice  upon  the 
love  of  pompous  nonsense,  the  never-failing  plausibility,  the 
heartless  bitterness,  the  recklessness  of  the  ties  which  restrain 
ordinary  men,  and  the  shameless  inconsistencies,  which  have 
marked  his  conduct  from  his  first  appearance  in  the  world  till 
the  last  session  of  Parliament. 

The  biography,  nevertheless,  has  one  great  merit  in  its 
unquestionable  painstaking,  and  the  patient  study  which  it 
shows  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  writings,  speeches,  and  actions.  In 
this  respect  the  result  of  the  author's  labours  is  amply  satis- 
factory. He  has  even  detected  the  little  sneaking  phrase 
which  Mr.  Disraeli  has  introduced  (sub  silentio)  into  the  re- 
cent edition  of  his  novel  Venetia,  in  order  to  cover  the  theft 
which  he  had  committed  upon  Mr.  Macaulay,  and  which  had 
been  detected  by  critics  some  time  after  Venetia  was  pub- 
lished. The  work  also  is  thoroughly  good-tempered  through- 
out. In  fact,  it  is  almost  too  much  like  a  judge's  verdict  on 
a  man  of  some  pretence  to  reputation,  and  whose  detected 
offences  were  of  no  very  flagrant  enormity.  Disraeli  is  not, 
and  never  was,  a  personage  of  so  much  importance  as  his  bio- 
grapher imagines.  He  was  never  much  above  the  rank  of  a 
tool.  At  the  best,  he  has  held  the  position  of  a  leader  of 
condottieri,  or  of  outlawed  brigands,*  who  is  elected  to  the 
command,  not  from  any  deference  to  his  character  or  respect  for 
his  opinions,  but  because  he  is  a  good  shot,  has  a  cruel  heart, 
an  unfailing  audacity,  and  a  readiness  of  resource  in  times  of 
conflict  or  danger.  Thus  it  was  that  so  little  notice  was  taken 
of  his  theft  from  a  French  review,  in  his  oration  on  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  death.  The  writer  of  this  biography  consi- 
ders that  it  was  from  the  magnanimous  spirit  of  the  House  of 
Commons  that  so  little  use  was  made  of  this  piece  of  efiSrontery 
on  the  part  of  the  opposition.  The  fact  was,  that  nobody 
cared  a  rush  for  Mr.  Disraeli's  character.  He  had  none  to 
damage.     His  supporters  were  not  his  friends,  and  they  looked 
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upon  his  literary  larceny  as  an  uninteresting  and  unimportant 
tnfle;  while  his  opponents  did  not  account  him  worth  the 
trouble  of  an  exposure.  How  justly  they  judged  who  thus 
visited  his  literary  offence  with  the  censure  of  neglect,  a  few 
reminiscences  of  his  career  will  suffice  to  show. 

Mr.  Disraeli  comes  of  a  Jewish  family  from  Venice.  His 
gcand&ther  came  to  England  to  settle  in  the  year  1748.  His 
father  was  a  well-known  author,  or  rather,  a  gatherer  of  lite- 
rary curiosities.  He  appears  to  have  renounced  Judaism  and 
all  religion  together ;  for  the  chief  traces  of  any  feelings  on 
the  suQect  which  are  to  be  found  in  his  books,  are  the  ex- 
pressions of  hatred  to  any  thing  approaching  Catholicism  ^and 
the  supernatural.  In  the  year  1826,  being  then  about  one- 
and-twenty  years  of  age,  our  ex-Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
first  claimed  the  attention  of  the  English  public  as  editor  of 
the  Representative  newspaper.  His  politics  may  be  gathered 
from  one  of  his  sentences  in  that  short-lived  periodical.  "  Eng- 
land," said  Mr.  Disraeli,  "  has  been  reproached  for  governing 
Ireland  on  too  despotic  principles ;  in  our  humble  opinion,  she 
has  all  along,  or  at  least  with  few  exceptions,  erred  in  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  direction."  The  Representative  lived  six 
months,  and  cost  its  proprietor  a  sum  variously  reported  at 
20,000^.,  30,000i,  and  40,000/. 

Free  from  newspaper  writing,  Mr.  Disraeli  wrote  his  first 
novel,  Vivian  Grey.  It  had  a  success ;  showy,  brilliant,  bom- 
bastic, unprincipled,  it  was  read  by  many  who  condemned 
the  abominable  notions  which  it  put  forth.  It  expounded  its 
author's  notions  of  the  way  to  govern  mankind,  which  he  epi- 
grammatised  in  the  phrase,  "  A  smile  for  a  friend,  and  a  sneer 
for  the  world;"  while  he  sees  a  profound  truth  for  human 
guidance  embodied  in  the  foul  stores  of  heathen  mythologj', 
when  '•  to  govern  men,  even  the  god  appeared  to  feel  as  a  man  ; 
and  sometimes  as  a  beast,  was  apparently  influenced  by  their 
vilest  passions''  Two  years  afterwards,  the  author  of  Vivian 
Grey  published  a  dull  sequel  without  any  immoralities ;  at 
least  so  says  his  biographer.  This  novel  was  succeeded  by 
another,  Contarini  Fleming,  in  which  it  is  announced  that 
a  cure  of  human  sin  and  trouble  is  to  be  found  in  the  mar^ 
riage  of  all  youths  at  eighteen  years  of  age. 

In  1832  the  novelist  made  his  first  appearance  as  a  candi- 
date for  Parliament,  standing  for  High  Wycombe,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Radical  Joseph  Hume.  He  was  beaten ;  and 
afterwards  stood  for  Marylebone,  avovnng  himself,  in  his  ad- 
dress, in  favour  of  triennial  parliaments  and  the  ballot*  He 
was  again  beaten ;  but  it  was  when  he  stood  for  Taunton,  that 
what  he  had  the  effrontery  to  term  his  "  principles"  came  out 
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in  their  true  light.  He  now  called  himself  a  Tory,  aiid  at-r 
tacked  O'Connell,  whose  support  he  had  j^sked,  and  who  had 
actually  composed  a  letter  for  him  when  he  -stood  at  TSiA 
Wycombe,  which  letter  he  had  printed  and  placarded  ^boutthe 
streets  by  his  partisans.  But  at  Taunton  O'Cpnnell  wa3  in 
bad  odour;  and  therefore,  though  in  Decen^er  1834,  Mr, 
Disraeli  had  declared  that  the  very  name  of  tithes  must  he 
instantly  abolished  in  Ireland,  in  April  1836,  he  denottuoed 
O'Connell  as  a  **  bloody  traitor/' 

'*  la  183^,"  writes  the  author  of  the  biography,  "  the  Irish  agi- 
tator's conduct  was  much  more  unconstitutional  than  in  1835;  yet 
Mr.  Disraeli  had  at  that  time  even  canvassed  a  constituency  with  a 
printed  recommendation  from  O'Connell,  and  in  1835  upbraided  the 
Whigs  for  having  any  thing  to  do  with  the  Roman  Catholic  cham- 
pion. Even  Mr.  Disraeli's  best  friends  must  admit  that  such  con- 
duct was  inexcusable,  and  that  the  terrible  castigation  he  drew  upow 
himself  was  not  altogether  undeserved.  It  was  surely  not  more 
blamable  in  the  Whigs  to  accept  the  support  of  O'Connell,  than  for 
Mr.  Disraeli  to  ask  the  votes  of  the  Wycombe  electors  through 
O'Connell's  recommendation.  Yet,  on  the  nomination-day  at  Taun- 
ton, he  said,  *  I  look  upon  the  Whigs  as  a  weak  but  ambitious  party, 
who  can  only  obtain  power  by  linking  themselves  to  a  traitor.'  He 
continued,  *  I  ought  to  apologise  to  the  admirers  of  Mr,  O'Connell, 
perhaps,  for  this  hard  language.  I  am  myself  his  adnnirer,as  far  as 
his  talents  and  abilities  are  concerned.  But  I  maintain  him  to  be  a 
traitor ;  and  on  what  authority  ?  On  the  authority  of  that  very 
body,  a  distinguished  member  of  whom  is  my  honourable  opponent/ 

"  Mr.  Disraeli  then  enunciated  one  of  those  daring  historical 
paradoxes,  which  are  so  singularly  characteristic  of  the  man. 
*  Twenty  years  ago,'  said  the  1  aunton  Blue  hero,  *  tithes  were  paid 
in  Ireland  more  Vegularly  than  rent  is  in  England  now  !' 

**  Even  his  supporters  appeared  astounded  by  this  declaration^  ^ 

**  *  How  do  you  know  V  shouted  an  elector, 

"  *  I  have  read  it,'  replied  Mr.  Disraeli. 

"  *  Oh,  oh  !*  exclaimed  the  elector. 

**  *  I  know  it,'  retorted  Mr.  Disraeli,  *  because  I  have  read,  and 
you,'  looking  daggers  at  his  questioner,  *  have  not' 

"  This  was  considered  a  very  happy  rejoinder  by  the  friends  of 
the  candidate,  and  was  loudly  cheered  by  the  Blues. 

**  *  Didn't  you  write  a  novel  V  again  asked  the  importunate' 
elector,  not  very  much  frightened  even  by  Mr.  Disraeli's  oratorical 
thunder,  and  the  ^rdonical  expression  on  his  face. 

<*  *•■  I  have  certainly  written  a  novel,*  Mr.  Disraeli  replied  ;  *  but 
I  hope  there  is  no  disgrace  in  being  connected  witli  literature.* 

"  *  You  ar^  a  curiosity  of  literature,  you  are,*  said  the  humor- 
ous elector. 

"  ♦  I  hope,'  said  Mr.  Disraeli,  with  great  indignation,  *  there  is 
no  disgrace  in  having  written  that  which  has  been  read  by  hundreds 
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of  thousands  e£  my.  fellow- countryn^em,  and  which  has  been  trans-* 
lated  into  every  European  language.  I  trust  that  one  who  is  an 
author  by  the  gift  of  nature  may  be  as  good  a  man  as  one.  who  is 
Master  of  the  Mint  by  the  gift  of  Lord  Melbourne.*  Great  ap^ 
plaiise  then  burst  forth  from  the  Blues.  Mr.  Disraeli  continued, 
*  I  im'not,  however,  thepuppet  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  as  ope 
net^spiper  has  described  me ;  while  a  fellow-labourei*  in  the  same 
tineyiM'ddeBignateFd'me  the  next  morning,  *  the  Marylebone  Radical.* 
If  there  is  any  thing  on  which  I  figure  myself,  it  is  my  consistency.* 

"  *  Oh,  oh  I'  exclaimed  many  hearers. 

"/  I  am  prepared  to  prove  it,'  said  Mr.  Disraeli,  with  menacing 
energy^  ',  I  am  prepared  to  prove  it,  and  always  shall  be,  eithier  in 
the  House  of  Commons  or  on  the  hustings,  considering  the  Satii* 
factory  manner  in  which  I  have  been  attacked  ;  but  I  do  not  tliink 
tbe^tack  will  be  repeated.' 

"  He  was  mistaken.  The  attack  was  repeated,  and  in  a  style 
which  at  once  drew  the  attention  of  all  the  empire  on  Mr.  Disraelis 
The  newspapers  containing  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  at  the 
Taunton  election  soon  conveyed  over  to  Ireland  thft  abuse  of  O'Con*- 
nell ;  and  came,  of  course,  to  the  knowledge  of  tlie  man  whom  Mr. 
Disraeli  had  stigmatised  as  a  *  bloody  traitor.'  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Franchise  Association  in  Dublin,  O'Connell  delivered  an  invective 
against  his  assailant,  such  as  perhaps  has  never  been  surpassed  for 
its  detei*«)ined  scolding  and  broad  humour,  *         *         *         * 

*'  *  At  Taunton,'  said  O'Connell,  *  this  miscreant  has  styled  me 
an  incendiary.  Why,  .1  was  a  greater  incendiary  then  than  I  am  at 
pr^sent^.if  I  ever  were  one;  and  if  I  am  so,  he  is  doubly  so  for 
having  employed  me.  Then  he  calls  me  a  traitoy*  My  answer  to 
that  is — he  is  a  liar.  He  is  a  liar  in  action  qnd  in  words;  His  life 
is  a  living  lie  I'  After  some  more  strong  observations  of  the  same 
kind,  O'Connell  said,  *  Mr.  Disraeli  is  just  the  man  who,  if  Sir  Ro- 
bert Feel  had  been  abroad  when  he  was  called  upon  to  take  office, 
would  have  undertaken  to  supply  his  place.'  Theii,  remarking  that 
Mr.  Disraeli  was  descended  from  the  Hebrew  race,  O'Connell  thus 
concluded  his  elaborate  invective  ; .  *  Mr.  Disraeli's  name  shows 
that  he  is  a  Jew.  His  father  became  a  convert.  He  is  the-  better 
for  that  in  this  world ;  and  I  hope,  of  course,  he  will  be  the  better 
for  it  in  the  next.  There  is  a  habit  of  underrating  that  great  actd 
oppressed  natiop,  the  Jews.  They  are  cruelly  persecuted  by  per- 
sons calling  themselves  Christians,  but  no  person  was  ever  yet  a 
Christian  who  persecuted.  The  crudest  persecution  they  suffer  is 
upon  their  charact^i;,  by  .the  false  names  their  calumniators  bestowed 
upon  them  before  they  carried  their  atrocities  into  effect.  They 
feel  the  persecutions  o£  calumny  severer  upon  them  than  thd  perse* 
cution  of  actual  torture.  1  have  the  happiness  to  be  acquainted 
with ,  some  Jewish  families  ia  London,  and  amongst  tbert,  more 
accomplished  ladies,  or  more  humane,  cordial,  high-minded,  or 
better-educated  gentlemen,  I  have  never  met.  It  will  not^  be 
supposed]  therefore,  that  when  I  speak  of  Mr.  Dis^raeli  as  the  de« 
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scendan^  of  a  Jew,  that  I  mean  to  tarnish  him  on  that  account.  They 
were  once  the  chosen  people  of  God.  There  were  miscreants 
amongst  them,  however,  also;  and  it  must  certainly  have  been  from 
one  of  those  that  Disraeli  is  descended.  He  possesses  just  the  qua- 
lities of  the  impenitent  thief;  whose  name,  I  verily  belie ve^  must 
have  been  Disraeli.  For  aught  I  know,  the  present  Disraeli  is 
descended  from  him ;  and  with  the  impression  that  he  is,  I  now  for- 
give the  heir-at-law  of  the  blasphemous  thief  who   died  on   the 


To  this  assault  Mr.  Disraeli  published  a  written  reply,  thus 
beginning : 

"  *  Mr,  0*Connell, — Although  you  have  long  placed  yourself 
out  of  the  pale  of  civilisation,  still,  I  am  one  who  will  not  be  in- 
sulted, even  by  a  Yahoo,  without  chastising  it.  When  I  read  this 
morning  in  the  same  journal  your  violent  attack  upon  myself,  and 
that  your  son  was  at  the  same  moment  paying  the  penalty  of  similar 
virulence  to  another  individual  on  whom  you  had  dropped  *your 
filth,  I  thought  that  the  consciousness  that  your  opponents  had  at 
length  discovered  a  source  of  satisfaction  might  have  animated  your 
insolence  to  unwonted  energy ;  and  I  called  upon  your  son  to  re- 
sume his  vicarious  office  of  yielding  satisfaction  for  his  shrinking 
sire." 

He  also  declared  that  he  had  never  "  deserted  a  political 
friend,  or  changed  a  political  opinion." 

The  point,  however,  to  which  we  particularly  call  attention 
now,  when  Mr.  Disraeli  is  likely  to  be  angling  for  Catholic 
support/  is  his  subsequent  conduct  with  reference  to  these 
proceedings.  He  was  not  necessarily  a  man  utterly  unworthy 
of  trust,  because  he  had  changed  his  opinions ;  but  what  is  to 
be  said  to  the  facts  revealed  in  the  volume  before  us  ? 

*'  After  having  addressed  his  elaborate  epistle  to  O'Connell,  be 
immediately  wrote  another  letter  to  his  son,  expressing  a  hope  that, 
as  he  had  endeavoured  to  insult  the  father  to  the  utmost,  the  insult 
would  be  resented.  *  I  wished  to  express,'  said  Mr.  Disraeli,  *  the 
utter  scorn  in  which  I  hold  your  father's  character,  and  the  disgust 
with  which  his  conduct  inspires  me.  If  I  failed  in  conveying  this 
expression  of  my  feelings  to  him,  let  me  now  more  successfully  ex- 
press them  to  you.  I  shall  take  every  opportunity  of  holding  your 
father's  name  up  to  public  contempt ;  and  I  fervently  pray  that  you 
or  some  of  his  blood  may  attem]5t  to  avenge  the  unextinguishable 
hatred  with  which  I  shall  pursue  his  existence.' 

*'  This  letter  was  immediately  published  by  the  gentleman  to 
whom  it  was  addressed.  Mr.  Disraeli  denied  that  he  ever  was  a 
member  of  the  Westminster  "Reform  Club.  The  secretary  soon  afler 
sent  two  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  letters  to  the  Morning  Chronicle  ;  and  it 
plainly  appeared  that  he  had  been  chosen  a  member,  and  had  been 
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at  the  club.  Another  letter,  the  authenticity  of  which  was  never 
disputed — ^nor  were  the  facts  it  asserted  ever  contradicted — was  the 
following  : 

"  To  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle, 

*^  Sir, — Having  just  read  a  paragraph  in  your  paper,  in  which 
it  is  stated  that  Mr.  Disraeli  had  in  his  speech  to  the  electors  at 
Taunton  denounced  Mr.  0*ConneIl  as  an  incendiary  and  traitor,  and 
so  forth,  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  I  think  the  learned  author  of 
Vivian  Grey  must  have  been  misrepresented ;  because  I  can  scarcely 
believe  it  possible  that  he  could  have  applied  such  epithets  to  Mr. 
O'Connell,  of  whom  iie  has,  within  the  last  month,  spoken  to  me  in 
terms  of  the  most  extravagant  admiration ;  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
quested me  to  communicate  to  Mr.  O'Connell,  at  the  first  opportu- 
nity, his  kind  remembrance  of  him,  which  I  accordingly  did.  I  have 
the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

"  Ardsallagh,  May  3d^  1833.  D.  Ronayne." 

The  audacity  with  which  Mr.  Disraeli  had  offered  himself 
at  Taunton  as  a  Tory,  his  declaration  that  he  had  not  stood  at 
High  Wycombe  as  a  Radical,  and  that  be  had  never  changed 
his  opinions,  led  to  some  fierce  attacks  in  the  papers  of  the 
day,  in  the  course  of  which  the  following  letters  were  made 
public.  The  first  was  written  to  a  solicitor  at  Taunton,  who 
had  applied  to  Mr.  Bulwer  for  information  on  the  subject : 

"  London,  July  24,  1835. 

**  Sir, — ^In  answer  to  your  letter,  I  beg  to  say  that  Mr.  Disraeli 
first  referred  me  to  a  printed  handbill  of  his  own,  espousing  short 
parliaments,  vote  by  ballot,  and  untaxed  knowledge.  I  conceived 
these  principles  to  be  the  pole-star  of  the  sincere  reformers,  and  to 
be  the  reverse  of  Tory  ones.  I  showed  that  handbill  to  Mr.  Hume; 
hence  the  letters  of  that  gendeman  and  of  others. 

"  Mr.  Disraeli  does  not  deny  that  he  professed  those  opinions 
at  that  time ;  but  he  has  explained  since  that  he  intended  them  for 
adoption,  not  against  the  Tories,  but  Whigs.  With  this  explana- 
tion I  have  nothing  to  do.  I  question  his  philosophy,  but  I  do  not 
doubt  his  honour. 

•*  When  any  man  tells  me  that  he  votes  for  ballot,  short  par- 
liaments, and  the  abolition  of  taxes  on  knowledge,  I  can  only  sup- 
pose him  to  be  a  reformer;  and  such  being  my  principles,  I  would 
always  give  iiim  my  support ;  and  I  should  never  dream  of  asking 
whedier  he  called  himself  a  Radical  or  a  Tory. — I  am,  &c. 

*•  To  Edward  Cox,  Esq.  E.  L.  Bulweb." 

The  next  was  written  to  Mr.  Disraeli  by  Mr.  Hume : 

**  Bryanstone  Square,  June  £,  1832. 
"  Sir, — As  England  can  only  reap  the  benefit  of  reform  by  the 
cdectors  doing  their  duty  in  selecting  iTonest,  independent,  and  ta- 
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lented  men,  I  am  much  pleased  to  learn  from  our  mutual  friend^  Mr. 
E.  L.  Bulwer,  that  you  are  about  to  offer  yourself  as  a  candidate  to 
represent  Wycombe  iti  the  new  parliament. 

"  I  have  no  personal  influence  at  that  place,  or  I  w^ould  use  it 
immediately  in  your  favour ;  but  I  should  hope  the  day  has  arriTed 
when  the  electors  will  consider  the  quahficatton®  of  the  candldated^ 
and  in  the.  exercise  of  their  franchise  prove  theraselvea  wbrtiiy  of 
the  new  rights  they  will. obt;ain.  by  the  ireform.' 

"  I  hope  the  reformers  will  rally  round  you,  who  eotertain  liiie-* 
ral  opinions  in  every  branch  of  government,  and  are  prepared ,  to 
pledge  yourself  to  support  reform  and  economy  in  eyery  d^poTit^ 
ment,  as  far  as  the  same  can  be  effected  consistent  with  the : best 
interests  of  the  country. 

*•  I  shall  only  add,  that  I  shall  be  rejoiced  to'see  you  in  the  new 
parliament,  in  the  confidence  that  you  will  redeem  your  pledges,  and 
give  satisfaction  to  your  constituents  if  they  will  place  ypu  therC'^^ 
Wishing  you  success  in  your  canvass,  I  remain  your  obedieot 
servant, 

'^  To  B.  Disraeli,  Esq^  Joseph  HtJME." 

Now  follows  Mr.  Disraeli's  reply  to  the  above  ; 

"  Bradenham  Houses  Wycombe,  June  5,  1832. 

"  Sir, — 1  have  had  the  honour  and  the  gratification  of  receiving 
your  letter  this  morning.  Accept  my  sincere,  my  most  cordial 
thanks. 

'  that  you  shall  t^pt  rep^i^^  Ae  qonfi* 

;  be  my  fortune  to  be  retui;ned  in  the 

;d  parliament,  I  shall  remember  with 

is  mainly  attributable  to  the  interest 

expressed  in  my  success  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  able 

of  our  citizens. — I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  obliged  and 

faithful  servant, 

"  Joseph  Hume,  Esq,,  M,P.  B.  Disraeli." 

After  this,  will  any  one  trust  a  man  who  could  thus  a6t^ 
unless  his  subsequent  conduct  had  shown  a  consciousness  of 
his  past  misdeeds,  and  a  reformation  of  character?  Whether. 
Mr.  Disraeli  is  reformed,  let  the  last  two  years  declare.     ,    . 

The  political  proceedings  we  have  referred  to  were  diver- 
sified with  the  publication  of  more  novels;  an  attempt  at. 
poetry,  called  a  Kevolutionary  Epic,  and  a  Vindication  of  the: 
English  Constitution,,  the  statesmanlike  character  of  wbick 
may  be  estimated  from  the  phrase  applied  to  O'Conn^llj 
whom  Mr.  Disraeli  termed  "  the  very  absurd  and  overruled 
rebels  vomiting  insolence  in  language  a^  mean  as  his  own 
soul." 
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This  delightful  sentence  reminds  us  of  some  others  of  Mr. 
Disraeli's  "flowers  of  rhetoric,"  which  his  biographer  has 
culled  from  the  letters  of  "  Bunnymede,*'  in  which  he  assailed 
Lord  Melbourne's  ministry.  In  these  epistles,  Mr.  Disraeli 
tells  liord  John  Russell  that  he  was  "  bom  with  a  strong  am- 
bition, but  a  feeble  intellect ;"  that  he  is  a  **  miniature  Mo- 
kanna,  exhaling  on  the  constitution  of  his  country  all  the  long- 
hoarded  v«nom,  and  those  distempers,  that  have  for  years  ac- 
cumulated in  his  petty  heart,  and  tainted  the  current  of  his 
mortified  existence." 

The  letter  to  Lord  Palmerston  is  still  more  dignified  and 
refined*     The  Foreign  Secretary 

^'  Is  informed  that  [he  is  *  a  minister  maintaining  himself  in 
power  in  spite  of  the  contempt  of  the  whole  nation/ — *  the  great 
Apollo  of  aspiring  understrappers/  —  hlessed  with  a  '  dexterity 
which  seems  a  happy  compound  of  the  smartness  of  an  attorney's 
clerk  ai;id  the  intrigues  of  a  Greek  of  the  Lower  Empire,'— ^shows 
'  a  want  of  breeding,' — '  reminds  one  of  a  favourite  footman  on  easy 
terms  with  his  mistress,* —  a  *  Tory  underling,  whose  audacity  in 
accepting  the  seals  of  the  Foreign  Office  is  only  equalled  by  the  im- 
becility of  the  Whigs  in  offering  them  to  such  a  man,*-—*  yom:  lord- 
ship's career  is  as  insignificant  as  your  intellect,' — *  your  crimping 
lordship,^ — hopes  that  •  one  silly  head  will  be  added  to  the  heap  of 
destruction  it  has  caused.'  The  epistle  to  Lord  Talmerston  ends 
with  an  apostrophe  to  England :  •  O  my  country  !  fortunate,  thrice- 
fortunate  England !  with  your  destinies  at  such  a  moment  intrusted 
to  the  Lord  Fanny  of  diplomacy  I  Methinks  I  can  see  your  lord- 
9hip)  the  Sporus  of  politics,  cajoling  France  with  an  airy  compli- 
ment, and  menacing  Russia  with  a  perfumed  cane  !'  " 

At  last  Mr.  Disraeli  succeeded  in  the  immediate  object  of 
his  desires.  When  Parliament  met  in  the  first  year  of  Queen 
Victoria,,  he  sat  for  Maidstone.  We  give  the  account  of 
his  first  speech,  together  with  his  biographer's  judicious  re- 
marks : — 

**  On  the  7th  of  December,  the  adjourned  debate  on  the  Irish 
Election  Petitions  was  resumed.  O'Connell  had  just  delivered  one 
of  his  most  thrilling  speeches,  and  laid  Sir  Francis  Burdett  pros- 
trate in  the  dust ;  the  House  of  Commons  was  in  a  state  of  the 
greatest  excitement, — when  a  singular  figure,  looking  as  pale  as  death, 
with  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground,  and  ringlets  clustering  round  his 
brow,  asked  the  indulgence  which  was  usually  granted  to  those  who 
spoke  for  the  first  time,  and  of  which  he  would  show  himself  worthy 
ty  promising  not  to  abuse  it.  He  then  singled  out  O'Connell,  who, 
he  said,  while  taunting  an  honourable  baronet  with  making  a  long, 
rambling,  and  jumbling  speech,  had  evidently  taken  a  hint  from  his 
opponent,  and  introduced  every  Irish  question  into  his  rhetorieal 
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medley.  Two  or  thtee  taunts  were  al»o  directed  at  the  Wliigs ; 
who  had  made  certain  inUmations  at  dubs  and  elsewhere  about  the 
time  *  when  the  bell  of  our  cathedral  announced  ^e  death  of  our 
monarch.'  Then  followed  some  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  daring  assertions, 
which  were  received  with  shouts  of  laughter,  and  loud  cries  of  *  Oh ! 
oh  !'  from  the  ministerial  benches.  An  alkision  to  *  men  of  mode- 
rate opinions  and  of  a  temperate  tone  of  mind,'  produced  still  more 
laughter ;  for  it  was  considered  that  such  a  character  was  the  very 
"Opposite  of  the  individual  who  was  addressing  them.  He  entreated 
them  to  give  him  five  minutes'  hearing  ;  only  five  miputes.  It  was 
not  much.  The  House  then  became  indulgent ;  but  soon  the  shouts 
of  laughter  again  burst  forth,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  went  on  to  say  that  he 
stood  there  not  formally,  but  virtually,  as  the  representative  of  a 
considerable  number  of  members  of  parliament.  *  Then  why  laugh?' 
he  asked ;  *  why  not  let  me  enjoy  this  distinction,  at  least  for  one 
night  V  It  appeared  that  he  considered  himself  the  representative 
of  the  new  members.  When,  however,  he  spoke  of  the  disagree- 
ment between  *  the  noble  Tityrus  of  the  treasury  bench  and  the 
Daphne  of  Liskeard  ;*  declared  that  it  was  evident  that  this  quarrel 
between  the  lovers  would  only  be  the  renewal  of  love,  and  alluded  to 
Xord  John  Russell  as  waving  the  keys  of  St.  Peter  in  his  hand,  the 
voice  of  the  ambitious  orator  was  drowned  in  convulsions  of  merri- 
ment. *  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  see  the  philosophical  prejudice  of 
man  !'  he  ejaculated  with  despair ;  and  again  the  laughter  was  re- 
newed. '  I  would  certainly  gladly,*  said  Mr.  Disraeli,  most  pathe- 
tically, *  hear  a  cheer,  even  thougli  it  came  from  the  lips  of  a 
;political  opponent.'  No  cheer,  however,  followed ;  and  he  then 
-added,  *  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  the  reception  I  have  experi- 
enced. I  have  begun  several  times  many  things,  and  I  have  often 
succeeded  at  last.  ,  I  will  sit  down  now;  but  the  time  will  come 
when  you  will  listen  to  rae  T  He  sat  down  :  Lord  Stanley,  on  the 
part  of  the  Opposition,  resumed  the  debate,  and  replied  lo  O  Con- 
nell ;  for  it  was  thought  that  Mr.  Disraeli's  speech  had  been  a  com- 
plete failure,  and  that  O'Connell's  address  had  not  been  answered. 
The  ghost  of  the  Caucasian  Caesar  had  really  appeared  at  Philippi, 
and  been  scared  away  by  the  jeers  of  the  boisterous  adherents  of  the 
Milesian  Brutus* 

"  More  than  one  explanation  of  the  faihne  of  this  maiden  speech 
lias  been  given.  The  critic  who  in  general  has  been  most  favour- 
able to  the  accomplished  master  of  sarcasm,  believes  that  this  first 
speech  was  delivered  in  the  bombastic  style  of  *  Alroy,*  and  that  the 
orator's  failure  was  inevitable.  This  attempt  to  account  for  his 
temporary  defeat,  will  only  be  satisfactory  to  those  who  believe  that 
there  was  a  wonderful  change  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  menial  habits  and 
style  in  future  years.  Now  there  was  nothing  so  remarkably  bom- 
bastic in  this  first  address ;  and  it  can  be  easily  shown  that,  even  in 
Mr.  Disraeli's  most  successful  efforts,  there  is  overstrained  language 
which,  even  when  the  orator's  abilities  were  fully  admitted,  pro- 
voked the  laughter  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Some  other  expla- 
nation is  necessary,  and  it  lies  on  the  surface- 
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"  Mr.  Disraeli's  individual  appearanee  and  style  of  speakiog  are 
peculiar.  His  art  lies  in  taking  his  audience  by  surprise,  a^  in 
delivering  his  most  successful  points  as  impromptus.  This,  of 
course,  may  be  done  efiectually  when  the  speaker  has  a  command 
over  his  hearers,  and  his  intellectual  ascendency  is  allowed  ;  but 
every  orator  has,  more  or  less,  to  prepare  his  audience  for  the  re- 
ception of  his  speeches ;  and  until  this  can  be  done,  it  is  not  easy  to 
make  a  very  successful  oratorical  effort.  Mr.  Disraeli  has  so  much 
of  mannerism,  that  it  was  not  to  be  expected  he  could  please  at  his 
first  appearance.  Besides,  it  was  in  the  memory  of  every  body  that 
he  had  made  a  proud  boast  of  seizing  the  first  opportunity  of  crushing 
one  of  the  most  formidable  public  men  of  the  time ;  and  with  all 
his  early  follies  thus  prominently  before  the  world,  and  in  presence 
of  many  of  his  great  antagonist's  friends  ;  alone,  and  unsupported 
<even  by  those  who  agreed  with  him  in  opinion,  the  powers  of  De- 
fnosthenes  would  have  been  unequal  to  such  an  occasion." 

The  latter  poTtions  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  political  career  are 
too  well  known  to  need  recalling.  For  some  time  he  was  the 
most  fulsome  adherent  of  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  and  would  have 
taken  ofBce  under  him,  as  he  admitted,  if  Sir  Robert  had 
oflFered  it.  But  Sir  Robert  knew  his  man  from  the  first,  and 
would  not  trust  him.  After  two  years  worship  of  the  minister, 
Mr.  Disraeli  accordingly  turned  round  upon  him,  and  com- 
menced a  series  of  personal  assaults  upon  the  most  self-sacri* 
ficing  premier  that  England  has  ever  possessed,  unsurpassed  in 
the  annals  of  Parliamentary  scandal.  Some  people  suppose  that 
Peel  felt  these  viper-bites  severely  ;  we  much  doubt  whether 
he  felt  them  at  all.  For  a  time  he  occasionally  answered  them, 
because  their  cunning  imposed  upon  better  men  ;  but  we  ques- 
tion whether  he  ever  regarded  them  with  more  anxiety  than  a 
noble  horse  feels  for  the  yelping  of  a  savage  dog,  whom  one 
hearty  kick  will  send  howling  into  the  wayside  ditch.  The 
moment  Mr.  Disraeli  got  into  oflice,  he  upheld  the  very  policy 
for  which  he  had  thus  incessantly  attacked  Sir  Robert  Peel, 

Like  every  bully,  Mr.  Disraeli  is  a  coward.  He  dares  not 
attack  a  man  unless  he  is  cheered  on  by  a  crowd  of  reckless 
supporters,  or  unless  he  knows  that  the  assaulted  person  is 
unequal  to  himself  in  debating  power  and  readiness  of  rebuke. 
It  is  many  years  since  he  has  ventured  a  word  of  insinuation 
against  Lord  Palmerston.  He  dares  not  attack  him.  He  did 
so  once,  in  order  to  curry  favour  with  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  and  the 
castigation  he  received  has  proved  so  wholesome  a  warning, 
that  since  then.  Lord  Palmerston  is  the  only  man  opposed  to 
him  who  has  not  been,  at  one  time  or  other,  the  object  of  his 
insolent  personalities.  We  question  whether  he  would  ven- 
ture to  oifend  the  versatile  secretary  even  with  his  flatteries. 

The  character  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  rhetoric  is  easily  described. 
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His  £a)vourite  trick,  by  wbieh  l^  pa83€ts  bimi^lf  offrfor  atphjOiQ^ 
aopher  and  a  statesman,  13  to  take  $oine' universally  Mqy^ 
word)  phmse,  or  historical  eventj  and  fasten  v^cm  it  aij^ior 
terpretation  never  dreamt  of. before;.  •  On  this  iinpudei^V*a^ 
aumption  b6  builds  some  vast  fabric,  while  bk  dupes  are.amaKeld 
that  such  wonderful  truths  have  tiever  before  been  discQVrered ; 
And  clever:  men^  whose  dupe  be  is^,  are  amused  with  the  ix^gir 
AUity,  which  serv/es. their  putposes  quite  as  well  as  Mr.  Di»- 
xaieli's.  We  are  persuaded  that,  if  Mr.  Disraeli  wpre  to  tajse 
it  into  his  head  to  re-edit  Euclid's  Element^,  on  the  first  pag? 
Hire  should  learn  that  it  is  quitp  ^  mistake  to,  suppqse  Uiat  a 
(Straight  line  is  the  shortest  distance  from  one  point  ^o  &s\q^I^» 
This  trick  he  repeats  over  tmd  over  again»^w|it)i  ippum^.];^ 
ble  variations^  In  fact,  if  his  speeches  are  carefully  ai^lysed, 
it  will  be  found  that  they  consist  almost  entirely'  of  two  ele- 
ments, viz.  new  interpretations,  often  very  ingenious,  oAeyery 
thing  that  can  bear  on  the  subject  of  which  he  is  treating;  ana 
fierce^  sarcastic  personalities. .    He  fights  with  the  ^ssassin^ 

Wieapons^  disguises  and  daggers* 

.  u{  his  later  novelp,  which  are.  by  far  bis  beat,,  we  cannot 
now  say  any  thing ;  but  sh^ll  probably  oall  attention  toia  few 
of  their  curiosities  in  our  next.  In  the  meantiitie^  we  suggest 
to  the  author  of  the  valuable  biography  of  this  bf  illiant  ad- 
Venturer,  that  if  his  book  reaches  the  second  edition  which  it 
reallv  deserves,  he  should  use  the  pruning-fcnife  with  coirii* 
derable  freedom. 


OUK  PICTURE  IN  THE  CENSUS,  '       ,.  .. 

O^nms  of  Great  Britain,  1851.     R^ighm  WorsMpinEftf- 
land  and  Wales.     Report  and  Tables  presented  tobeth 
Houses  of  Parliament,  hy  Command  of  Tier  Majesty.  185$. 
(Second  Notice.) 

Every  body  is  fond  of  pictures*  If  you  go  to  the.  Nktional 
Gallery  in  Trafalgar  Square  any  day  when  it  is  open  to  the 
public,  you^  will  see  all  kinds  of  pebple  there:  some  looking 
at  the  religious  pictures,  some  looking  at  the  irrdigioiis  Jiic- 
tures;  some  with  one  degree  of  admiration,  some  with  other 
degrees  of  admiration ;  many  w^th,  many  more  'without,  tlie 
artistic  eye  and  taste;  but  all  more  or  less  amUsed  and  in- 
structed, benefited  or  injured.  In  our  ,own  time,  pictorial 
teaching  bids  fair  to  keep  pace  with  every  other.  Even  oI^iIt 
drw  axe  seduced  into  the  alphabet  by  ^mbellishipen^  pf  let- 
1^3  unknown  to  an  earljier  and  Ijess  r^di^g  ^j^::  Nflt.to  b« 
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-tm  bf  the  fashion,'  thfepefo^ei,  we '  priopos*  to  cfpBh  a  pktuifa- 
gftllefry  burselv^^,  in  opposition,  not  to  Trafelgar  Square,  limt 
tdthe  regista*Ar-general*s' office.  We  do  not  wish  to  take  am 
rthMt  advantage,  and  therefoife  our  pictures  will  all  be  by 
'natitii  arlistSj-^— artists  n6t  tinknotvn  to  fame.  We  open  om: 
gallery  with  the  ftillest  Confidence  of  eclipsing  our  rival  csta- 
Mshment^  and  Mr^  respectfully  solicit  the  attendance  of  all 
-^Hie  Oliristkn  churches/*  of  Mr.  Horace  Marni,  and  of  Du. 
Maltby.  Let  us,  by  all  liieans,  have  the  countenance  of  feitha, 
flgilres,  and  finance.  • 

No.  1.  By  the  Eton,  and  Rev.  %dney  Oodolphin  Osborne. 
Subject :  The  visitation  of  an  Anglican  Protestant  bishop,  it 
^tst  appeared  in  the  Times  of  November  S,  \85^\  -  ^ 

'*  Once  in  three  years  we  have  a  visitation  \  we  are  stimmoiiea 
t6  a  neighboaring  town  lo  meet  the  bishop;  we  follow  him  to  a 
morning  service  hi  thie  church,  and  hear  one  of  bui*  brethren  preach 
a  controversial  sermon.  Our  names  are  then  called  over;  we  stand 
before  tlie  communion- rails,  wtehin  which  the  bishop  sits  ;  he,  fVom 
his  chair,,proceeds  to  read  a  long  essay  on  church  matters  in  gene^ 
1^,  kis  own  View»  regarding'them)  and  the  particular  legal  measures 
on  church  matters  which  hiive  been  passed  since  the  last  vi8itation> 
or  which  may  be  expected  ba&re  the  next.  We  receive  his  bkssr 
i|ig,  and  disperse^-^ntilthe  hour  of  dinner.  Tliis  space  of  time  is 
spentiby  the<?lergy  in  genei'al  either  at  the  bookseller's  shop-door, 
discussing  the  charge  and  the  sermon,  or  in  taking  a  Avalk  into  the 
country.  A  small  knot,  however,  generally  contrive  to  get  quietly 
together,  and  with  the  bishop's  chaplain,  determine  as  to  the  policy 
of  certain  tiontemplated  measures  of  clerical  agitation,  to  either 
commence  or  be  furthered  a  stage  by  the  getting  petitions  signed 
at  the  dinner. 

**  The  bishop  in  the  meantime  sees  some  half-dozen  curates  or 
new  rectors,  to  whom  he  wi$hes  to  put  some  commonplace  inquiries, 
or,  perhaps,  to  administer  some  gentle  rebuke ;  lie  then  takes  up 
the^ittn  Time$y  and  waits  with  pati(?nce  the  hour  of  the  next  s^ge  of 
the  visitation--- the  dinner.  At  last  all  are  seated  who  intend  to  dine 
with  the  bishop;  poor  curates  and  indifferent  rectors  are  gone  home, 
*-Hiie  former  cannot  afibtd  tK)  dine,  the  latter  it  would  bore;  they 
know  the  routine  by  heoxt,  attd  gladly  avoid  its  repetition  in  (hei)r 
own  presence.  The  chaplain  and  the  preacher,  and  sopne  of  tl>e 
rural  deans,  are  the  bishop*?  neighbours ;  the  dinner  is  an  i^n 
dinner,  and  in  general  a  very  good  one  ;  at  its  conclusion  the  waiter 
comes  round  for  its  cost — 85. ;  the  rural  deans  come  for  the  con- 
tribution to  the  Clergy  Widow  Fund — 10*.  The  bishop's  health  is 
drunk,  and  he  Is  thanked  for  ihis  admirable  charge,  and  requested 
to  print  it ;  he  is  modest  in  his  reply,  and  acquiesces.  If  the  chap- 
lain*3  sermon  has  been  very  strong  either  way,  his  friends  stay  to 
dinner ;  wheii  his  health  is  driink,  they  request  him  also  to  print ; 
hie  blushes,  thinks  how  it  will  please  his  wife,  and  consents.  After 
some  small  ecclesiastical  talk  at  the  episcopal  end  of  the  table,  and 
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soBie  good  stories  from  the  secretary  at  hb  endi  relished'  by  his 
less  awed  neighbours,  a  petition  or  two  for  or  against  something  is 
handed  round,  and  gets  a  few  signatures ;  the  bishop  rises,  boil's  ta 
all,  and  goes  away  for  anotlier  three  years.  A  neat  London-built 
brougham,  with  his  lordship  and  the  cliaplain  inside,  the  episcopal 
mace  in  the  sword-case,  and  his  butler,  who  has  acted  as  mace- 
bearer,  on  the  box,  soon  takes  out  of  the  sight  of  the  assembled 
clergy  and  the  boys  in  the  street  their  right  rev.  chief  and  coun*- , 
sellor. 

'  "The  clergy  get  into  their  *  four-wheels*  and  go  home.  Rural^ 
dean  Rubricus  tells  Mrs.  R.  *  The  charge  was  able,  but  evasive.  He 
wants  courage,  my  dear,  to  speak  all  he  feels  about  our  need  of  Con- 
vocation. The  sermon  was  a  sad  exposure ;  a  Dissenter  might  liave 
preached  it.'  Tiie  Rev.  C.  Lowvein,  rector  of  Gorhamville,  tells 
Mrs.  L.,  with  a  sigh,  *  The  charge  was  able  ;  his  lordship  is  very 
clever^  but  it  was  very  unsound.  It  is  evident  he  leans  towardbs 
Exeter.  But,  my  dear,  we  cannot  be  too  thankful ;  Octavius  Free- 
son  preached  the  truth  as  boldly  as  if  he  was  on  the  platform  <^  a 
C^M.  meeting  :  we  have  asked  him  to  print  it.*  Dr.  Oldtime,  the 
aged  rector  of  Slowstir,  tells  his  curate  the  next  day,  *  It  was  a  slow» 
dull  business ;  tlie  bishop  prosed,  the  preacher  ranted,  the  Red  Lion 
slurry  has  given  me  a  headache.' 

"  My  sketch  is  that  of  an  ordinary  diocese,  with  an  ordinary 
bishop.  In  an  extraordinary  diocese,  with  an  ultra  Anglo-Catholic 
ritualistic  bishop,  there  would  be  some  alteration  in  the  details.  A 
communion  at  the  church;  a  sermon  on  symbolical  architecture  or. 
consubstantiation;  a  charge  full  of  invective  against  latitudinarianism, 
t.  e.  every  thing  which  is  not  church  first ;  a  ileploring  of  the  de- 
generacy of  the  day,  and  imploring  the  accession  of  a  time  when 
the  Church  should  be  purged  of  untrusting  children,  have  her  own 
Convocation,  and  by  her  synodical  action  repress  schism  and  ad- 
vance her  pure  apostolical  system,  &c.  At  the  dinner  the  clergy 
would  be  dressed  like  Roman  Catholic  priests ;  the  waitei^s  like 
orthodox  Protestant  parsons.  So  far  as  any  real  useful  end  being 
answered  by  the  occasion,  there  would  be  little  difference  between, 
the  two  visitations." 

Our  sight-seers  will  have  been  struck,  of  course,  witJi  tJie 
admirable  handling  of  this  picture.  The  broad,  genial  cha- 
racter of  English  life,  brought  out  vrith  touches  which  conld 
only  be  made  by  one  who  had  lived  in  its  centre.  We  pro- 
pose to  describe  it  in  our  catalogue  as  Reformed  Pfotestani 
Episcopacy;  and  it  should  be  immediately  followed  by  a 
small,  but  very  striking  cabinet  group,  into  which  the  same 
characters  are  introduced,  but  in  different  costume.  The 
artist  is  our  incomparable  friend  in  Printing-bouse  Square, 
who  published  it  to  the  world  on  September  10,  185S,  on 
occasion  of  a  circumstance  which  we  need  not  st<^  to  mention, 
but  which  was  then  exciting  a  good  deal  of  remark.  ' 

"  We  conceive  that  it  is  not  our  place  to  suggest  how  the  thing 
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sliould  be  dont ;  fbv  it  must  be  the  interest  of  the  bi$}id]M  them- 
selves either  to  diTest  themselves  of  a  seeming  respotisibility,  or  to' 
abtain  that  the  fact  shall  correspond  to  the  appearance.  Surely,  they 
oiigl)t  to  feel  something— we  will  not  call  it  shame — ^b«t  whatever  i& 
the  corresponding  emotion  ifi  episcopal  bosoms,  and  colour  in  epts^ 
copal  cheeks,  at  being  perched  up,  session  after  session,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  all  the  time  going  through  solemn  farces,  and 
making  no  attempt  whatever  to  be  real  person^iges.  Many  peopk 
wonder  and  wonder  why  on  earth  the  Bishops  sit  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  evening  after  everting,  as  mute  as  the  rows  of  well  be-wigged 
faces  in  our  hairdressers'  windows/* 

No.  3,  wliich  makes  the  pair^  was  published  by  the  same 
artist  on  the  28th  January  in  the  present  year,  and  represents 
a  lower  grade  of  the  same  ecclesiastical  hierarchy. 

"  What  in  Jtbe  world  are  our  clergy  made  for,  if  they  cannot 
undertake  the  religious  education  of  their  young  parishiotiers?- 
HcAven  knows,  their  work  is  light  enough  in  these  days  I  They- 
have  no  five  o'clock  masses — no  morning  and  evening  prayer$-*no 
n»t>  hours  of  breviary — no  tedious  routine  of  ceremonies  all  the  day, 
and  any  hour  of  the  day,  or  night  too,  wherever  they  may  be  called. 
if  they  can  do  any  thing  with  ease,  pleasare,  and  a  perfectly  safe  con« 
science,  it  is  the  religious  instruction  of  their  young  parishioners — 
a  duty  which,  with  much  zeal,  unction,  and  regard  to  their  personal 
cotnfort,  they  are  now  for  throwing  on  the  public  money,  and  upon  what 
many  of  them  describe  as  a  prof:ine  and  anti-Christian  legislaturew*' 

Our  friends  will  not  be  surprised,  after  having  mastered' 
tjie  details  of  these  interesting  pieces,  when  we  conduct  them 
to  another,  not  a  composition,  but  an  actual  passage  of  real 
life.  Probably  some  of  the  party  may  consider  it  a  con- 
sequence of  the  state  of  things  which  is  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Osborne's  brilliant  composition.  The  Protestant  oracle  of  the. 
Established  Church,  in  speaking  of  the  Sacrament  of  Penance, 
(with  a  "  commonly  called"  before  it),  describes  it  as  being 
one  of  those  which  "  have  grown  partly  of  the  corrupt  follow- 
ing of  the  apostles,  partly  are  states  of  life  allowed  in  the 
Scriptures,"  We  hang  up  our  No.  4,  which  we  borrow  from 
the  West  of  England  Conservative,  and  Plymouth  and  Devon- 
port  Advertiser ,  of  May  17,  1849,  in  illustration  at  once  of 
Protestant  doctrine,  use,  and  application. 

"  DisoRACEFut  ScBNE  IN  A  Church. — A  gardcucr,  named 
Smith,  having  uttered,  at  a  village  public-house,  certain  exprea*^ 
5ion5  defamatory  of  the  character  of  Mrs.  James,  the  wife  of  thft 
Hector  of  Fen-Ditton,  was  condemned  by  the  Court  of  Arches  to 
*  do  penance*  in  the  church  of  that  parish,  and  to  pay  the  costs  of 
the  proceedings.  The  '  penance'  was  decreed  by  the  court  to-  be 
performed  on  Saturday  week^  and  an  eye-witness  thus  describe* 
the  scene : 
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was  now  in  sottie  degree  restored  by  Smith  waving  ovj^r  Jiis  fae^ 
the  papet  from  which  he  was  to  read  his  recantation,  and  Mr.  Sinall 
mafde  several  attempts  to  continue  his  discourse;  but  was  a^ojlt^D 
Smith,  one  cheer  more  for  Smith,*  the  said 
r^  given,  and  Smith  as  often  calliagi^  siWnce 
aproar  continuing,  Smkh, tasked  Mr«^  Kenr^' 
is,  what  w^s  to  be  done,  saying,-*  You  see^ 
I  is  in;  you  know  ,what,is.t»est5  I  am^owt: 
3  you  think  proper/ ;  At;  this^moniqut  a 
►ss  the  churcti,   and  fell   within  a  yard  ,oC' 

___    ^.^_.,    .„,..   a  hassock,  then  another;  th^  pews  wei;^ 

broken,  and  the  pieces,  as  well  as  hassocks,  flung  in  all  direo^ip^t. 
Mr.  Small  had  by  this  time  descended  from,  the  pulpit,  and  placed  " 
himsttlf  close  to  Snrtkh,  for  the  purpose  df  listenjng  to  his  recanta-  ' 
tmn;  bnffrom  the  nbise',  it  was  i^possfble  to  h^at  a  Wdrd  Smith  , 
said.     The  pu)prt  h^  iri^anwhil'e  been^oe<*upied  by  spectators,  vvho 
remained  there  to  theer>d  of  the  proceedings^     At  last;  i^  ha^pock 
struck  Mr.  Small,  while  Smith,  who  had  just  co^clqc^ed  r^adi^gthi?. 
red^ntatloh,  moved  out  of  the  pe^y  to  leave  the  church.     He  waf5<ajt 
on^ce  taken  up  by  the, mob,  amidst  sljouts  of  VPr^yq,,  ^rajithi  w^U 
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^otoe^  Siiiirii;*  tini  tlie  most  hearty  cheers;  and  carried  on^weo's 
shoulders  to  the  Plough,  where  he  was  called  upon  for  a  speech; 
%herf  he  stated  that  he  had  formerly  been  under-gardener  at  the 
rt^tory;  and  that  while  he  was  there,  the  body  of  a  child  was  fouad 
buried  in  the  garden,  and  the  head,  which  had  been  severed  there- 
mitt^  hi  another  part.     *'      '  '    '   '         *'  1  him  of 

b§?ihgf?ng  tlirs  body  from  lurposes, 

arid  i]^  C6nsequence  was  er  since« 

Tk^  cfb«er.v*aiion  made  b)  was,  he 

^oid^^made  in  k  tap- room,  -foolish; 

iA^  ytns  COriveyed  by  a  i  On  hia 

vfUf  thVOdgh  the  village,  ke  hands 

-kkh'hm;  and  the  Ploii<  vho  con- 

s>uim^d  the  remaindei:  ol  Irinking. 

IHirotighout  the  day  a  c<  e  village 

by  m^n' with  boxes;  in  'lease  to 

i^rtiember  Smith;'  the  o^j^^w  ^^...^  .«  ««v.« «  w  payment 

of  his  costs.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James,  on  the  other  hand,  were  hooted 
on  theiV  exit  from  the  church,  and  followed  by  a  mob  to  the 
r^ctory-«house,  some  of  the  windows  of  which  were  broken  with 
stones.   ■  The  following  is  a  copy  c"^    '  ' '  :— *  Whereas 

Ij  Edward  Smith,   having  uttere  in  scandalous 

and  opprObtious  words  against  ]  of  the  Rev. 

William  BrOwn  Jatnes,  clerk,  Rect  the  county  of 

Oaniferrdge,  to  the  great  offence.  <  &  the  scandal 

off  the  Christian  religion,  and  tp  )roach  of  my 

rifeighbdur's  credit  and  reputation,  — ,  and  usiiig 

dth^i^' deftmatory  words  of  and  efore,  before 

GrOd^and  you,  humbly  confess  ai  „         :h  my  oifencef 

a*vd  that  I  am  heartily  sorry  for  the  same,  and  do  ask  forgiveness; 
and  do  promise  hereafter  never  to  offend  in  like  manner,  God 
assisting  me.*  ** 

,  We  ptass  on  to  a  set  of  pictures  of  Protestant  life,  as  it  is 
exhiUtedin  its  more  ordinary  phases  in  Protestant  Islington. 
The  orJgind  appealed  ts  an  advertisement  in  the  Times  of 
December  17,  1852';  and  the  numbers  attached  are  not  those 
of  dut  catalogue,  but  those  whicK  appeared  in  the  Times. 
Moreover*,  /we  have  to  inform  our  sight-seeing  party,  that 
No. 'S,  in  this  catalogue,  is  not  the  gapae  as  that  which  ap* 
pi^ai^^d  in  the  catalogue  furnished  by  the  same  paper  in  the 
pteviotis  month  of .  May.  That  of  May  was  so  unusually 
dr^aidfiilj,  tfeat,  by  Decemtiei:  even  the  Islington  people  thought 
&\;^(j>  pift  ;anothe:r  in.  its  place*     We  shall  not  reproduce  it. 

^^^lEkD  Al^n  H^FLEct.— The  district  of  All  Saints,  Islington,  with 
a^bpKlatioh  of  neady  20,000,  had  until  lately  but  one  Church  (con- 
taittingl,i  16  sittings),  a  Sunday  School,  and  one  Infant  School, 
bilk  for  the  Accommodation  of  150  children.     As  might  be  expected. 
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therefore,  socialism^  infidelity,  ratioaali^m,  and  m<Merence,  prevaif 
in  every  quarter  to  a  fearful  extent* 

"  This  densedarkness  is  further  stimulated  by  the  ceaseless  efforts ' 
of  evil  men.  Pamphjets  and  tracts  are  freely  distributed  in  the 
distriet,  in  which  the  inspired  Books  of  Moses  are  called  eon* 
temptuously  *  the  foolish  and  obscure  records  of  a  small,  remote, 
and  barbarous  Eastern  tribe,'  and  religion  is  proscribed  as  a  fmil"^ 
ful  source  of  *  insanity  and  suicide.*  God,  immortality,  and  hell,  are 
ridiculed  as  .mere  creations  of  the  fancy,  and  *  every  man*s  life'  is 
claimed  as  *  his  own  property.* 

"  The  following  extracts  from  the  memoranda  of  the  clergy  and ' 
Scripture  readers,  show  the  ha?vest  which  such  seed  has  already 
produced : 

"  1. has  been  to  church  twice  in  eighteen  years;  spends 

Sunday  in  a  beershop.  Occasionally  a  Bible  is  produced;  that 
passages  which  are  apparently  opposed  to  each  other  may  be  com- 
pared. An  appeal  is  then  made  to  the  party  whether  such  a  book 
can  be  from  God,  and  it  is  condemned  as  *  a  pack  of  lies.' 

"  2.  None  of  our  family  attend  church.  We  are  such  a  blas- 
pheming set  that  it  would  be  of  no  use. 

**  3  There's  no  converting  going  on  here;  we're  too  hatd  a 

stuflF  to  be  worked  on. 

"  4»  You  are  too  idle  to  work  for  an  honest  livelihood,  and  so 
go  about  preaching  a  parcel  of  infernal  lies  about  Jesus  Christ. 

«  5.  ■  considers  religion  beneath  his  notice,  a  *  bug-a-boo* 
to  frighten  weak-minded  people  with. 

"  6.  God  couldn't  have  loved  his  Son  much,  to  have  given  Htm 
up  to  such  sufferings.  He  can't  take  my  heart  out  of  my  body,  and 
give  me  a  new  one.  When  1  die  I  shall  be  put  in  a  box,  and  there'll 
be  an  end  of  me. 

"  7.  had  no  time  for  gossip.     Be  off  to  all  those  old  fools 

who  have  nothing  else  to  amuse  themselves  with  than  talking 
about  religion.     She  then  slammed  the  door  in  my  face. 

**  8.  had  been  to  church  twice  in  his  life — once  to  be 

baptised,  and  once  to  be  married;  and  he  should  come  but  once 
more — to  be  buried. 

"  9.  We  poor  creatures  have  too  much  misery  to  endure  here, 
for  God  to  think  of  punisliing  us  hereafter.  Let's  hope  that  there's 
no  such  dismal  work  as  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth  in  the  next 
world. 

**  10.  *  You're  so  tough,  you'll  never  die,'  were  the  words  ia* 
which addressed  his  suffering  wife." 

The  "  Clerkenwell  Church-ex te^sion  and  Spiritual-relief 
Committee"  oblige  us  with  our  next  picture  of  domestic  his-, 
tory,  in  an  advertisement  in  the  Times^  Deceiaber  10, 1853, 
with  some  of  the  usual  names  at  the  top^    It  stands  Ncu  6  ia, 
the  catalogue  of  our  gallery. 

•*  Although  the  physical  and  moral  wretchedness  of  this  parish 
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IS  vouched  and  deplored  by  authors  of  the  most  opposrite  sentiments, 
and  by  impartial  witnesses,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  columns  of  tba 
Times  for  November,  the  Jilustraied  News,  and  in  the  pages  of  the 
work  of  Mr,  Vanderkistei  who  £or  six  years  traversed  its  dens, 
its  garrets^  and  cellars^  by  day  and  by  night,  and  although  it  is 
te^tilied  by  the  most  experienced  of  the  Londoa  population,  that 
parts  of  Clerkenwell  exceed  in  ignorance  and  depravity  any  other 
place  known  tothem» — yet  to  this  hour  no  adequate  remedy  has  been 
applied  for  this  i^palling  state  of  things, 

'*  One  of  the  above  authors  has  thus  described  it:  'In  Clerken- 
well  there  is  grovelling,  starving  poverty ;  in  Clerkenwell  broods  the 
darkness  of  utter  ignorance ;  the  burglar  has  his  '  crib*  in  Clerken- 
well; the  pick-pocket  has  his  mart;  and  the  ragged  Irish  hodman 
vegetates  in  the  filth  of  his  three-pair  back. 

**  The  Committee,  after  this  recital  of  facts— and  very  many  more 
of  deeper  degradation  could  readily  be  adduced — while  they  gratefully 
acknowledge  the  valuable  but  partial  labours  of  others,  venture  to 
invite  the  Christian  public,  in  all  its  grades,  to  aid  them  in  apply- 
ing the  true  and  only  remedy,  viz.  the  Gospel  of  the  blessed  God 
(Tit.  ii.  11, 12),  through  the  medium  of  their  own  scriptural  Church ; 
cbeered  and  encouraged  as  they  have  been  by  the  prompt  contri- 
bution and  counsel  of  their  Diocesan,  who,  being  fully  alive  to  this 
sore  spot  in  his  vast  charge,  will  assist  the  Committee  by  all  means 
in  his  lordship's  power,  as  will  also  the  other  authorities." 

Poets  and' painters  have,  from  immemorial  prescription^  a 
certain  license  of  lying.     Horace  jauntily  says : 

"  QuiiilLbet  audendi  semper  fait  eqaa  potestas ;" 
but  he  qualifies  his  dispensation  with  : 

"  dabiturqae  liceatia  sumpta  pudenter.*\ 

Now,  agreeing,  as  we  do  entirely,  in  the  truth,  strength, 
and  rendering  of  nature  in  its  most  unhappy  and  pitiable 
shape,  here  put  before  us,  we  take  exception  to  two  features 
in  the  picture.  First,  the  Irish  hodman  whom  poverty,  from 
ancient  confiscation  and  modern  eviction,  has  driven  to  work 
in  London  and  to  live  as  London  poor  do,'al though  a  hodman, 
is  not  a  burglar,  nor  even  a  Protestant.  If  he  is  driven  into 
those  unfortunate  haunts  which  London  Protestantism  and 
London  luxury  have  made  for  the  bodies  of  those  souls  which 
Vanderkiste  makes  the  late  Mr.  Bickersteth  describe  as 
"  butchered,"  he,  at  all  events^  does  not  share  interiorly 
their  pollution.  It  was  not  from  Catholic  lips  that  the  Isling- 
ton vagrants  heard  those  unspeakably  detestable  answers  to 
which  they  invite  us  for  reading  and  reflection.  Nor,  in 
Clerkenwell,  can  these  people  who  appeal  for  public  support 
dare  to  say  that  the  criminals  are  Catholics.  In  their  eyes 
the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is   itself  a  crime.     But,  dearly 
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as  th^y  would  k)Ye'to  coniiectit  trith  th^  crimes  wKcli  the 
perishing  multitudes,  whom 'flieir  $ham  pastm*s  have  ^  loii^ 
neglected,  daily  commit,  they  cannot  do  it.     For  the"  triie  ]^ife- 
tuye  of  the  religious  habits  of  this  Iri^h  in  Londbrt,  forming 
so  bright  a  contrast  to  the  irreligion,  brutality,  and  iimnorality 
confessed  and  dla^icted  by  the  patrons,  of  Iiilington  and  Cfer^ 
enwell  Protestantism,  we  Teifer  thte  ireader  ta^Mr.  MayheWk 
London  Labour  and  London  Poor ^  and  to  the  artide  u^ffon  it 
which,  appeared  in  our  own  pages  in  April  186i|  asalsd  't6 
the  very  interesting  ahd  ihiportanfc  Mters  whidi  have  beefi 
recently  published  by  the  ReV.  J.  Kyne.     Oar  second'  excep- 
tion to  the  picture,  No.  6,  is  to  the  manner  of  applying  \Vha<; 
these  gentlemen  describe  as  the  only  true  remedy,  **  the  Gos- 
pel of  the  blessed  God,  through  the  medium  of  theit  6vfn 
scriptural  Church.*'     This  remedy,  such  as  it  is,  has  been  in 
their  hands  for  the  last  three  hundred  years.     What  hsive 
they  been  doing   all  this  time?      Clerfeenwell  and   Isling- 
ton have  been  parishes,  according  to  law,   ever  since  they 
ceased  to  be  Catholic.      How  came  all  these  abominations 
to  exist  unchecked  and  undiscov< 
until  now  ?     The  language,  for  e: 
Scripture  in  Islington,  is'  quite  aj 
written ;  but  how  did  the  Script! 
after  so  many  evangelical  genera  tic 
that   ^*Our   scriptural  Church" 
vilification  of  God,   at  least   be] 
height  ?     We  don't  the  least  meai 
indeed  understand,  the  stupid  absi 
scriptural  Church  ;"  J)Ut  if  it  mear 
thing  about  the  letter  and  purp< 
here  are  its  fruits.      But,  furthe: 
heathen  at  'Islington  a  bit  more  r 
mate  of  holy  Scripture  than  Co 
quoted  in  our  last  number?.    If 
books  of  Moses  as  "  the  foolish  an( 
remote,  and  barbarous  Eastern  trib 
rally  as  a  '*pack  of  lies,"  how  can 
Rev.  and  learned  Conyers  Middle 
of  their  own  Establishment,  has, ' 
position  and  learning,  denounced  tl 
of  Man  as  fabulous.     It  is  true  th 
with  the  elegance  of  a  scholar,  a 

God  in  a  manner  not  shocking  from  its  impoliteness.  '  But 
want,  dirt,  and  the  stinks  of  courts,  the  air  of  Saffron  Hill 
and  the  experience  of  the  contents  of  the  Fleet-ditch,  are  hot 
favourable  to  politeness  and  a  refinement  of  manner.     Under' 
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.^p»i^j:;Qireupastancd$,  X)m%  is  to.say,  in  a  back:  court  in  Wingp- 
tpn  pr  Cl^k^nwell,  Coayeus  Middleton  would  possibly  not 
})ave  favoured  the  ViOtXi.  with  so  urbane  an  account  of  his 
^ati-Mosaiq  views*  Tb^  actual  occupants  of  those  places 
have  only  translated  into  their  full,  true,  and  unvarnished 
gense»^  the  pestilent'  scepticisms  of  Conyers  ^ffiddletoni  and  a 
thousand  others  of  his  contemporaries. 

We  except,  therefor^!  with  all  our  hearts,  not  only  as  Ca- 
tbolic^^  but.  ^  ;mere  men  of  the  world,  as  men  of  common 
;;ense,  to  the  contemptible  remedy  which  they  propose,  that 
tr^yestie  of  Xhe.  Gospel  which  their  so-called  '^  scriptural 
PhurGh"  hsus  been  presenting  for  three  hundred  years,  with 
r^^pl t§.  suffiqieatly  expressive  of  the  anger  of  Almighty  God. 
Ap4  ^^  assure  them,  without  the  slightest  hesitation  or  doul^, 
that,  in  spite  of  tracts,  open  Bibles  interpreted  by  all  the 
'SCburches"  of  the  census,  and  any  amount  of  Scripture- 
readers  besides,  they  will  never  succeed  in  converting  the  inha* 
bitantsof  Xhesa  *^  dens,  garrets,  and  cellars,^'  to  their  views,  if, 
that  is  to  say,  they  can  ever  decide  what  their  views  are. 

It  certainly  is  a  good  deal  to  say  of  any  one  thing  in  this  Pro* 
testant  England,  but  we  really  think  that  on  no  other  subject 
is  more  supreme  nonsense  talked^  in  and  out  of  Exeter  Hall, 
than  on  what  Protestants  call  the  Sabbath,  that  is  to  say,  the 
day  known  to  Christians  as  the  Sunday,  or  the  Lord's  Day-*- 
tbe  Dies  X>omintca.  Whether  Sunday  is  the  first  day  of  the 
weeTc,  or  the  seventh  day  of  the, week;  whether  it  is  to  be 
kept  as  a  Jewish  day  of  rest,  or  not;  in  short,  what  it  is,  and 
what  its  obligations  are,  are  matters  upon  which  the  Protestant 
religious  world,  and  Mr.  Horace  Mann's  Christian  Churches, 
have. no  dogmatic  statements  to  offen  However,  the  day  is 
for  the  most  part  qalled  the  Sabbath;  and  the  stress  of  pri** 
vate  judgment  leans  in  a  very  unmistakeable  manner  towards 
an  outside  judaical  observance  of  it.  The  results  of  these  views 
w^  are  going  to  lay  before  our  sight-seers  in  the  shape  of  a  pic- 
ture of  busy  life,  again  supplied  by  that  indefatigable  artist, 
tbe  Times.  It  seems  that  a  meeting  was  held  in  October 
1852,  at  Sion  College,  by  the  London  Establishment  miuisters, 
against  the  openinff  of  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Sundays.  On 
Saturday,  which  all  Christendom  calls  the  Sabbath,  October 
SO,  1852,  the  Times  gave  this  picture  by  w^y  of  reply •  It  is 
our  seventh  : 

>,  <'Th^  re6«2ts<  of  opening  die  Crystal  Palace  on  Sunday  after- 
noat^,  jfiust)  of  ^coarse,  i^r  the  present,  be  entirely  conjectural;  ilot 
sp,  however,  the  resiilts  of  baving  no  sueh  resource.  There  m\\  he 
no  Crystal  PaUce  to-morrow  afternoon,  nor  was  l^re  in  the  Sunday 
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adernoons  of  last  summer.  So  we  may  already  see  for  ouraelvety 
without  going  to  Sion  College,  the  result  of  a  compliance  with  the 
address  thus  agreed  to.  Do  the  masses,  the  people,  the  working- 
classes  of  London,  crowd  to  our  churches,  morning,  afternoon,  even- 
ing, whenever  the  bells  invite  them  ?  Do  we  see  our  aisles,  our 
free  seats,  our  galleries,  crowded  with  the  pale  faces,  the  horny 
hands,  the  fustian  jackets,  the  coarse  linen,  of  those  who  do  the 
rough  work  of  this  vast  metropolis  ?  Where  are  the  artisans,  the 
labourers,  the  porters,  the  coalwhippers,  the  lightermen,  the  sailors, 
and  the  myriads  of  toiling  and  suffering  humanity?  Here  and 
there  one  of  them,  a  marvel  of  his  class,  a  man  to  write  a  book 
about,  the  hero  perhaps  already  of  half  a  dozen  religious  tracts, 
does  go  to  church,  or  to  meeting,  on  the  Sunday  morning,  ainl  per- 
haps the  evening  also.  Will  the  statists  and  prophets  of  Sion  Col- 
lege tell  us  where  the  others  are,  the  999  out  of  a  thousand?  We 
presume  they  will  not  say  with  the  Pharisees  of  old,  *  this  people  is 
accursed,*  nor  can  they  imagine  that  these  999  are  engaged  in  pri- 
vate prayer,  or  otherwise  observing  the  Sabbath.  No ;  without 
specifying  the  various  attractions  which  the  existing  laws  permit  on 
the  Sunday  afternoon,  we  may  at  once  reply,  that^the  said  999  are 
sotting,  or  sleeping,  or  talking  politics,  or  reading  the  Sunday 
papers,  or  fighting,  or  seeing  their  dogs  fight,  or  rat-catching,  or 
walking  in  the  fields — if  there  chance  to  be  any  within  walking  dis- 
tance— or  quarrelling  with  their  wives,  or  simply  doing  nothing  at 
all,  being  jaded,  wearied,  prostrated,  in  a  sort  of  hebdomadal  trance 
or  coma — that  very  minor  sort,  of  intoxication  into  which  a  very 
wearied  man  may  be  thrown  by  a  single  half-glass  of  bad  beer,  or  a 
half-dram  of  bad  gin.  That  is  the  present  state  of  things ;  and  that 
is  the  state  which  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  and  his  friends  wish  to 
perpetuate,  as  it  certainly  would  be  perpetuated  by  a  compliance 
with  their  address. 

**  Might  we  beg  to  suggest  to  these  very  excellent  gentlemen, 
that  if  they  really  want  a  task  worthy  of  the  high  position  they 
claim,  they  had  better  leave  for  a  while  the  old  beaten  track,  and 
the  very  easy  track,  of  mere  prohibitions,  and  attempt  something  of 
a  more  substantive,  more  constructive,  or,  as  the  Bible  expresses  it, 
more  edifying  character.  Let  them  endeavour  rather  more  to  fill 
our  churches  ;  let  them  go  into  the  streets  and  alleys,  into  the  cel- 
lars and  garrets,  and  try  to  reclaim  men  to  a  more  civilised  and 
religious  way  of  life  ;  and  finally,  so  train  the  people  that  they  shall 
of  themselves  come  to  church.  Most  assuredly  they  will  never 
come  to  church  merely  because  they  can  go  nowhere  else  ;  for  a  man 
can  always  make  a  beast  of  himself  at  home  if  he  has  nowhere  else 
to  go  to,  and  it  will  be  worse  for  his  wife  and  children  if  he  does  so. 
But  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  lock  and  key  system  will  not  answer. 
Religion  and  morality  must  be  in  a  very  bad  way  when  their  only 
trust  is  in  brick  walls  and  oak  doors,  to  keep  people  inside  or  oat- 
side,  as  it  may. be — inside  a  prison,  or  outside  a  place  of  innocent 
instruction  or  recreation*     It  certainly  is  not  for  want  of  buildings 
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©rendohrments  or  clergy  that  *  the  people's  Sabbath'  is  spent  in  the 
way  we  have  described,  for  there  is  hardly  a  working-man  in  London 
who  has  not  a  church,  a  clerg3nnan,  a  school,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
parochial  apparatus,  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  at  the  furthest.  It  Is 
quite  evident  that  neither  o|>ening  churches  nor  closing  places  of 
amusement  will  answer  without  something  else.  Now,  if  the  digni- 
taries and  other  clergy  of  London  would  meet  to  consider  how  to 
win  the  hearts  and  souls  of  the  people,  they  might  possibly  counter- 
act the  attractions  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  without  the  rude  method  of 
simply  shutting  it  up.  As  it  is,  the  question  lies  between  various 
kinds  of  recreation  ;  between  the  recreations  of  the  gin-palace,  the 
sfchtle-gfound,  the  prize-ring,  and,  most  innocent  of  all,  the  tea- 
garrden,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  an  exhibition  similar  to 
thart  which  was  opened  and  closed  with  sacred  worship,  in  the  pre- 
-sence  of  royalty,  last  year. 


"  *  Oh,  bat,*  says  one  of  the  speakers  at  Sion  College,  "  are  there 
not  the  green  fields,  the  comforts  of  home,  and  many  things  that  the 
poor  man  can  enjoy  in  common  with  his  superiors  and  neighbours  V 
No,  Mr.  T.  B.  Murray — for  that  is  the  gendeman  who  talks  in  this 
.way — the  poor  man  has  not  green  fields,  nor  the  comforts  of  his 
home,  nor  any  thing  he  can  enjoy  in  common  with  his  superiors,  ex- 
cept the  hard  pavement,  the  London  sky — seldom  very  clear — and 
the  inside  of  the  church,  for  which  hitherto  he  seems  to  have  but 
little  appreciation.  It  rakes  a  long  time  to  get  to  green  fields  from 
the  centre  of  London  ;  and  when  you  get  to  them  at  last,  you  find  the 
i}Iusk>n  disappear.  You  find  you  must  walk  between  high  fences 
and  foul  ditches,  with  huge  palings,  smelling  of  gas  tar,  shutting  out 
the  view  ;  you  find  the  ground  too  damp,  and  the  grass  too  dirty,  to 
allow  you  to  sit  down';  and  there  is  no  other  way  to  rest  your  weary 
limbs  if  you  happen  to  be  tired  with  your  walk ;  you  find  crowds  of 
people,  still  more  wearied  than  yourself,  looking  about  for  seats  in 
vain,  and  evidently  at  that  pass  which  soon  or  late  comes  to  all  in 
the  evening  of  life,  when  pleasure  itself  is  a  toil.  Nor  is  this  the 
whole  or  the  worst  of  your  disagreeables.  There  are  on  all  sides 
throngs  of  rude  lads,  occupied  very  suitably  for  their  own  boyish 
age,  and  obeying  instincts  which  you  are  disposed  to  regard  with 
indulgence,  but  somewhat  to  your  present  discomfort^-that  is, 
throwing  stones,  pushing  one  another  about,  exercising  their  lungs, 
and  *  larking*  generally.  You  also  meet  numerous  ill-conditioned 
fellows,  leading  awful-looking  bull  terriers,  with  every  imaginable 
vulgarity  of  body,  face,  and  limb.  Among  the  pleasantest  and  most 
available  spots  near  London,  at  all  in  the  nature  of  *  green  fields,' 
are  the  various  approaches  to  Hampstead,  particularly  that  over 
Primrose  Hill.  Will  Mr.  T.  B.  Murray,  then,  walk  to-morrow  from 
Camden  Town,  by  Chalk  Farm,  to  the  top  of  Primrose  Hill,  and 
thence  through  *  Belsize  Park  '  to  Hampstead  Church  ;  and  even  he 
will  acknowledge  that,  for  Sabbatical  peace  and  devotional  retire- 
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inent,  you  might  as  well  be  roaming  through  the  aisles,  the  prome*^ 
nades,  and  the  gardens  of  the  Crystal  Palace/* 

After  this,  what  about  Sabbath  observance,  and  the  Society 
instituted  for  that  purpose  ?  Why,  just  this;  that  until  they 
can  make  their  theology  as  to  the  Sabbath  clear,  the  people 
will  naturally  continue  to  please  themselves,  as  they  do.  Ihe 
Crystal  Palace  must,  under  any  circumstances,  be  a  great  gain, 
in  comparison  with  the  details  of  this  picture  in  the  Times, 

One  of  the  groups  in  this  Sabbath  picture  is  quarrelling 
with  their  wives.  It  appears  that  this  is  a  normal  and  pecu- 
liarly Sabbatical  amusement.  But  it  has  been  pushed  of  late 
to  so  great  an  extent,  as  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  simple  ma- 
trimonial jars ;  and  has  extended  itself  into  results  familiar  to 
the  law  as  "  assault  and  battery.*'  And  so  high  has  the  re- 
lish for  it  become,  that  in  the  interest  of  the  weaker  sex  the 
legislature  has  been  compelled  to  interfere,  and  produce  a 
fresh  law  to  avenge  the  cause*of  those  who  suflTer  from  the 
strong  arms  of  our  highly  moral,  Protestant,  and  Bible-read- 
ing people.  The  pictures  produced  by  the  police-courts  in 
London,  almost  daily,  are  therefore  so  numerous,  and  so  fa- 
miliar to  every  reader  of  the  Times^  that  our  only  embarrass- 
ment is  selection  from  the  number  lying  before  us.  We  shall 
make  a  little  group,  and  call  it  the  eighth  picture  in  our  ca- 
talogue. 

'*  On  the  15th  of  July,  1853,  at  the  Southwark  Court,  the  Times 
reports  that  the  complainant,  a  decent  looking  woman,  declared  that 
on  the  previous  afternoon  she  was  in  the  Borough  Market,  when  her 
husband  came  up  to  her,  and,  without  any  provocatioli,  struck  her  a 
severe  blow,  and  ran  away.  She  said  nothing  about  that,  but  went 
home  after  her  business  was  over.  She  had  not  been  there  many 
minutes  before  he  rushed  in  after  her,  and  struck  her  again,  on  the 
eye,  with  great  violence.'*  ..  In  answer  to  inquiries  from  Mr. 
A'Beckett,  she  said,  "  I  keep  the  standing,  and  support  the  family ; 
but  he  handles  the  money  I  earn,  and  beats  me.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  my  body  is  covered  all  over  with  bruises  inflicted  by  him,  but  I 
never  liked  to  complain  at  this  court." 

This  is  the  usual  type  of  case,  with  the  occasional  variety 
of  the  woman  being  pregnant  and  kicked,  to  the  imminent 
peril  of  her  life.  Mr.  A^Beckett,  sending  this  enlightened 
husband  to  gaol,  sdid,  "  the  frequent  ill-usage  of  women,  for 
some  years  past,  had  created  perfect  scandal  in  the  country." 

"On  the  12th  of  July,  1853,  at  Worship  Street,  a  man  was 
brought  up  for  maltreating  a  woman  who  had  protected  his  wife, 
which  wife  he  had  cruelly  used  and  neglected,  and  at  length  utterly 
abandoned."    That  morning  he  called  "at  the  house  of  the  corn- 
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plainant  to  ask  after  his  child,  which  had  been  taken  out  by  the 
mother.  On  this  the  prisoner  called  her  a  liar,  and  dealt  her  such 
a  blow  on  the  left  side,  and  beneath  the  ear,  that  she  instantly  drop- 
ped on  the  door-step ;  .  .  .  .  she  scrambled  on  to  her  feet,  and  fled 
behind  the  counter  to  protect  herself.  But  the  prisoner  forced  her 
down  into  a  corner,  and  as  he  could  not  strike  her  about  the  body, 
from  her  stooping  position,  beat  her  about  the  head,  throat,  face, 
and  neck,  in  the  most  brutal  manner,  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  declaring  all  the  time  th^t  he  was  determined  to  murder  her, 

Elizabeth  Caslier,  a  nurse,  stated  that,  while  passing  the 

house,  she  saw  the  prisoner  deal  the  woman  a  hefavy  blow  on  the 
head,  and  afterwards  beat  her  about  the  head,  face,  and  neck  in  such 
a  frightful  manner  that  she  thought  he  must  have  killed  her.  The 
complainant  was  pinned  down  so  helplessly  in  a  comer,  that  she 
could  not  escape  from  his  blows  ;  and  from  his  beating  Iter  in  tliat 
way,  she  thought  at  first  she  must  be  his  own  mfe,** 

This  figure  of  the  nurse  looking  in  at  the  window,  under 
tte  impression  that  it  must  be  the  man's  own  wife,  because  he 
was  thumping  her  with  such  peculiar  science  and  interest,  is, 
we  think,  very  worthy  of  attention.  We  recommend  it  to 
our  king  of  men. 

But  we  must  close  our  gallery.  And  it  will  give  Mr« 
Horace  Mann,  no  doubt,  professional  pleasure  when  we  in- 
form him,  that  it  will  be  with  a  large  picture  of  deaths,  which 
he  has,  no  doubt,  carefully  chronicled ;  perhaps  not  entirely 
without  suspicion  of  the  realities  which  we  are  going  to  pro- 
duce. A  presentment  of  the  Grand  Jury  at  the  Liverpool 
Special  Commission,  appeared  in  the  IHmes  of  December  10th, 
1853.  Its  purport,  and  some  details  of  the  enormities  against 
which  it  spoke,  and  the  witness  and  sentiments  of  the  TimeSy 
appeared  in  that  paper  on  the  12th  of  December.  We  give 
the  picture  drawn  by  the  Times  exactly  as  it  may  be  seen 
there.     And  with  it  we  conclude  our  present  catalogue.    . 

"  The  foundation  of  human  society,  it  is  commonly  felt,  is  laid 
in  that  deep  and  almost  invincible  instinct  which  leads  the  mother 
to  watch  over  the  life  and  wellbeing  of  her  child.  Except  in  those 
terrible  cases  where  the  social  existence  of  the  mother  is  at  stake,  and 
after  a  frenzied  struggle,  the  fate  of  the  offspring  is  sealed  ere  it  be 
born,  the  spectacle  of  a  parent  deliberately  allowing  and  even  com- 
passing the  death  of  the  child  is  more  unnatural  than  suicide,  more 
atrocious  than  murder,  more  hideous  than  sacrilege,  and  more  mon- 
strous than  any  other  extravagance  of  crime.  Yet  the  Grand  Jury 
at  the  Liverpool  Assizes,  presided  over  by  the  enlightened  and 
dispassionate  member  for  South  Lancashire,  are  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  the  interference  of  the  Legislature  is  imperatively 
called  on  to  arrest  the  frightful  progress  of  this  crime — to  arrest  it- 
by  preventing  the  pecuniary  temptation  afforded  by  Burial  Clubs* 
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Ai ,  pay ipq^i( .  ,ipay ,  ,be .  ,^ci|r^ A 
tod  in  order  tp  prQCur^  ;^.  ^^ 
IS  the  w^es  of  criroa  QlvyQ^& 
^iit  a  child  into  several  Bu|r^l, 
eeksf^and,  finish  the  horribly 
unsuspecting  child,  and  xhe. 
This  crime  is  said  to  be  in- 
doubt   that  the  system,, pf 
centive  to  ix^urder»  apd  wt^ 
•  by  year  hurried  into  «jter-> 
lem  by  the .  ties  o£  nature,  aia4 
if  a  few  pounds.     Si,ich  is  .thf^^ 
such  d^.new  era  opening  to, 
ury,  aftqr  generatipns  pf.phjn. 
e  worst  scandals  of  barbarisix^- 
civilisation.     To  the  brutality^ 
calculations  qf  a  civilised  age* 
3  child  she  can  no  longer  fee4] 
or  carry,  the  Spartan  parent  that  sacrifices  a  maimed  and  therefpd:^ 
useless  progeny,  the  Pagan  devotee  that  offers  the  blameless  victim 
on  the  shrine  of  some  hideous  deity,  and  all  other  forms  of  iq^tnti'-i 
cjde,  are  surpassed  iii  a  new  crime,  which  does  all  this  for  the  ^fi^t 
of  9,  little  money,  and  the  few  momentary  indulgences  it  may  j^^fr^ 
chase.    In  a  time  of  ease,  fulness,  and  security,  the  worst  lK>rTor  of  ithf 
besieged  city  is  perpetrated,  not  to  satisfy  the  ravenous  aj^etite<.aif 
a  delirious  mother,  but,  on  a  sober  calculation,  to  buy  a  few  (^';sl^ 
holiday,  a  dres^  or  two,  and  some  superfluous  comforts.     Scores ;  of 
such  cases  have  been  detected  and  punished  ;  many  more  are  sii9.-_ 
pected;    they  are  pronounced  frequent   and   increasing;    and  the. 
Legislature  is  invoked  to  withdraw  the  irresistible  pecuniary  tenyp^^ 
tation.  / 

"  To  stop  the  practice  of  Burial  Clubs,  or  to  put  them  uiid^ir 
such  limitations  and  rules  as  shall  render  the  loss  of  a  child  no  gain 
to  the  pai^ent,  is  a  practical  measure,  which  goes  to  the  root  of  tji^ 
ortme  in  its  actual  and  developed  form.  To  that  there  caa.bf^fPi^, 
objection,  ignominious  as  it  must  be  to  the  Senate  of  this  great  exph^. 
pile  to  recognise  so  hideous  a  crime,  not  in  a  subject  tribe,  but  in  itCk 
own  manufactmring  population  at  home.  At  the  risk  of  pubJishiqg; 
the  scandal  in  the  ears  of  all  our  enemies  and  calumniators,  thi^  mm%, 
he  done.  As  to  the  value  of  the  other  suggestion  offered  by  Uh^ 
Grand  Jury,  there  may  be  different  opinions.  For  our  own  part^  ik(^ 
cannot  help  fearing  that,  if  Nature  prove  insujQicient  to  kieep  th% 
niotfaer  from  murdering  her  child,  education  can  do  little  more.,  Xbi^ 
^  is  not  an  ofieiace  against  knowledge,  but  against  instinct,  and  ti^SjOft^ 
laavs  of  our  physical  and  mcnral  being.  **  Can  a  mother  forget. h^, 
sucking  child  V*    Caa  she  learn  more  than  Nature  teaches  h^xl    Ca^ 
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^e^^6i^  lit  sdibol^  fb^fHig  ^^hiiihiM&tefnfty  4«^  ftiiM  to  ^ilv^tft^ 

Mlk'of  Hf^is  th6lldtii6  6f  datn^k^niie^,  ktidt  At  'ft  g^nend  "tiiiMJ 
mfthsi^  sbttife  ^dd  le^d&s  id  Hit  nvik^  hd&iM&ire  toid  b^oi^r 
Btit  fhtfh  ifttt>re  rmnt  be  dome  iiiAh'  is  iio#  dokie  to  cetoi^ht^tbe  dlfiW 
fek  dfder«  "of  society,  •  attd  antfodiiee  th^m  one  to  anothi^^.  IM 
jtt^at^ttrkHbf  this  day  is  to  fill  tip,  if  it  may  be,  that  how  ftlrtit*!? 
k)spass^ble  gulf  that  yawns  betweeH  ^e  eniployers  ftnd  tlie  employe^ 
nowhet^  so  much  as  in  our  gteat  tnatiufacturing  cities.  It  is  not  thlel 
yfllage  labourer,  with  his  ten  himgry  mouths  to  be  fed  out  6fas= 
itoftfty  shillings  a  week,  who  does  this  horrid  deed,  but  the  ocdup^t 
of  some  cellar  or  garfet  under  the  smoke  of  tall  chimneys,  arid  tte^' 
the 'C^fiieless  buzz  of  machinery.  Uncared  for,  tmvrsit^,  utiiOughir 
ahd'  unknown ;  buried  in  scnsualhy  and  hardened  by  wa^t ;  dark' 
and  tnoody,  aimless  dnd  miserable,  the  Wretdted  parent  coiKceit^is'k' 
n&orbid  longing  for  some  indulgence^  beybnd  her  means^  had  Jotting 
no^pure  and  kindly  influences  to  cortect  the  hortid  iJrttViiig,  let«  ft 
take*  its  course,  and  sinks  to  a  depth  bel6^  humd!iHfy  and  t^Utid  tia'^ 
tti^eit^elf.  •  '.     ^  "' 

■'-  »'  But,  while  the  Grand  Jury  of  Livert)od  are  'quiefly  stiggesting^ 
hjgislative  remedies,  another  still  more  serious  eommeut  will  suggest 
ilwelf  to  many  a  reflective  mind.  Such  a  crime  U  mord  t^an -ft^ 
cx^ime;  it  is  a  prodigy— a  portent— and  has  its  horrid  signiflciEince. 
A  deed  scarcely  more  hideous,  and  substantially  the  same,  but  Wftli 
more  temptation,  marked  the  character  of  an  awful  siege,  and  th^' 
doom  of  a  protected  but  then  abandoned  people.  When  the  mothei^ 
had  forgotten  her  sucking  child,  then  Heaven  forgot  its  choisen  rkt^f 
and  surrendered  it  to  the  fury  of  the  nations.  The  people  who^er^ 
land  W  thus  first  defiled,  and  then  profaned,  had  lefl  their  deliVeret' 
and  the  guide  of  their  youth.  The  general  wreck  of  natural  feelittj^ 
was  consummated  and  represented  in  one  hideous  act.  But,  When 
we'^nd  ^mong  ourselves  not  one  act  alone,  but  a  pt«Vailing  dtm  still 
increasing  practice  of  the  character  thus  denounced,  ought  Wfe  liol  t<y 
d*aw  the  most  fearful  surmises  ks  to  the  general  depravation  of* 
AMnestic  feeling  ?  Here  are  children  bom,  nutsed,  nourished,  ^i' 
dbthed,  taught  to  meet  the  mother's  smile,  to  lisp  the  -Wdthef  ii* 
fl^bn^,  to  stand  upright,  and  make  their  first  essays  in  the^  world,  < 
Where  they  might  act  so  great  a  part.  This,  (he  work  of  years  Ari4 
6f  such  cost  and  trouble,  is  all  done,  as  it  seems,  with  no  more 
heart  than  a  woman  would  plant  a  row  of  cabbages  ot  let  a  h^' 
ftatcfa  a  hestfuli  of  eggs.  It  is  limply  a  crop  to  be  planted,  Wateried,' 
ml  then  gathered  in,— a  useflil  animal  ko  be  bred,  and  converted" 
intb money  in  due  time,— ft  speculation  to  be  wound  up  at  the  eai^; 
M^  opportunity.  With  what  amount  of  heart  are  families  generally' 
reftred  ?  What  i*  the  inducement  ?  Whose  weal,  and  what  weal,  iS" 
tlWeobjeet  of  1^  long  toils  ftnd  sacrifices  ?     When  is  it  a  work  of 
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fiatu'r^,  ima  wh>n  a^ ^ere'i^iamarY'k^^^  t  '  "^h^h ''{(^'iil 

dhiUj  and  when  for  A'e  pai'eritr  '  Cettaihly  it  i^'bne  6f  tHfe  siitidsttt 
^rW^Hi^libh  ibil  it '^icHfit^^^  irature  to  fefchemes  bf  amWifoii  afkQ 
i^gr^ndis^etjDent^  iriyhich  t!!^  bo^  <sttbstan«ik^ifltere9^^  %eQ^Mi^^i& 
tt6r€  vital  knd  ^Wriiy,'  ire  sadrifitjed*  >  U  ehereinbtJfttttneiihilogyjtt 
th^s^  Sacrifices  to  the  poft^Mfbiid  deeds  now  «o/dfe;  wearer  tbkii'i^ 
tike  d^fpik^ed  pdftiliai^m  of  the  manulactariDg  districts  i?  A!  ^efleb 
liba jso^  pamifiil,  i<i  delio^te^  land  yet  sostiggestiye^^we  glMlyJe^ 
jii  the  iiai^dgaf>qQv<read^ik,<witb(>n6Xur<he«:  ren^rk  ^n  tb^^fMo^ 
doea'seem  sosoethiog  hideousl^fi^gitificaint  m  ^  exten3i^q ,  ^fi4<^ 
|ptrea9inga>borrQri''.  ..!,,(/.',  ;  ,,.,    >  .<   .';'{,-[;-'> 

^  '  And  thia  is'Ei^gfend  in  general^  and  Liverpool  in  yavB^ 
cnkr,  portrkyed  by  ib^  Time^!  '  Erdef,  BnlighteAfed,  Pibtestt- 
atifti  Scriptural  Englferid;  Thb  isfthe  resiilt  of  *^  open  Bibkr  of 
Mippressitig/as  faV  as  ibiisssaer^  and  peridl  laws  could  su^ptes^ 
thd  (!)dthofic  Churchy  bf  stealing  hpr  reveni^ea, 'of  speindin^ 
n'pwards  of  fiv^.  Millions  ^d  year  bn  the  Establishment^  oiJiA 
^tloti^  of  tdl  the  Ghrisdan  iPpoitestant  ObiUK^hesiti  MniHovaci^ 
Mann's  paper-basket.  And  this  is  the  England  in  wIiichI;Miu 
Chambers  fe^jcs. fl^p^-^st^qce  of  Num* ,  ,W^  are fp^^dy  to  Aid^ 
our  pen  over  our  argumentative  success,  ^e  are  awfully 
dveng8d«'  .  Thb  da^s  6f  Ho^pd  and  Gtuew  J?Uz^th.^f/B,ip^ 
foflJ  tyithe  carnage, of ,Iii(V(9q)ool.  ]  Ju  spite  p^ ^^p,jy  ^^^ 
ihat  a  Gatholid  can^^tfeir  for^hifi  etrring  ^^ighbqur,  we  vft^  W^r 
dioated^  We  gladly  leay^  so  horrible  -g.  t^pic,  w^h;  tji^.bqpe 
that  whatevear  shape  the.  Jxa^ylar  Tel,igipn  dt  Xwrpool and  f^^ 
where  mavtake,)  thia  state  f  of  tbiDgs  may  be,  met,  as  faC/aSgpqf- 
sibk  by  the lawi/  .■  ■•■!,  m.  .  ■  ;/  \  ,,  ^  m^hx'.) 
'■  ■■'    '       '  •■-^-;'   -'   "  '       .  •       :   -•  i        -  s.P/ji.i 

»  Tb0  dearttstiriends,.aa  Swift  has;  told,  usp  must,ji^tii,i^J^ 
m^  arenowjgoing.  to;  part  with  Mr.  Hprace Majjin.  ,,  ^^,^1 
bdieve  ns  whea  we  s^>-  ttot  we  part,  vi^ith  hiij^  with  Pfeg?^. 
U'be  next  peiiod  d^his^  appearaojQ^  iis  t^n  y^ars  ic^y  and^^ 
'yeavs^is/a  laiig  timb  in  UbeJufo  of  maji^  Jjopk^pg  to  t^ie  f^fiuRf^ 
find.ie^cially  to.tbis  iftitiejrM«J,^W(hicb:tbMjSta^  bqi]«^qeia,lfe 
*l«si9nt.  tace -aiidnthosfl  iwbQ  mqiy,be.  i*  ^^t^ce  fpi^  y^^^a 
lietlce,  'Wef  propose  1. to  loffer  Qxm^oji  twP  spgge/^tive  ;cfw^%ite^ 
tvay  oFperoriatioi^  to*  Our  king/pf  n^en^  whp,,if  fee  ^ver  ^d  .^ 
infancy,  mufife^like  P©p0>  bave,  ;  *    j.  }'   ^  alio 

'.     '     >.i-*i.'*«  lifep'il  Jft^n^jMiill^^^^  ,,it  vJ 

Will  !R^r.  Horace  M^n  "be  so  good'Hs  to  tell  ui^H^at  hJ^ 
become  of  the  Clue6ii*s  feuptemacy  ?     It'seems  lo  trsi'tlmt- w 
ba?  caught  .fhie  Ifeacrefl  ifinkl  courtof '^ppeklJtl  the 'jt^dic; 
Itommittee  otthe  J^rl^'Co'tVnci^  aQtua:ny  iidtipliig.    ^n%t^ 
all, these  ^ChristJaii'ChuM6s,"ik  wKidh  h^ha^' b^fetf  rtitti^Al 
riot,  presented  to  'ihb'Clueen,^nd  by 'hfer  pt^seritfcfl  te*< 
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'jjfpi^s^pjEjiJarUapifiPit.;  5ipd,)ret;  they  all^ every, onp  ofthepi^ 
8ttWy>  ^bw,  4^tes^,  at)jVrp;  fmi  ^6  eyerj^'tWn^  -ieJse  th^i ^ 
M9fm^.io  4eaUr^i  their  ?:4^qi;ioft.j9f,thQ,supre»aacy  of  h^r 
M».^^^  m  the,4iri9qtiw  of  tbeip.j^^^Sg  ,TViith.,th«  one  ew^Pr 
tik)«kj><of  the;  Establisb^  ^EJpis^pp^c^ ,  in,  ^i^Uq4*  Xbe  est^M- 
issItddiSootob  Kink'is  nowhitbeblijvd  th^  x^^o£ih0  '^  Chris^r 
tiail''Cl]furche8*'aa''t]ii8  vieW).«a  to^ita  iateitoc^l  disQipline  and 
tt»  dookine.  And^e  have  no  doubt  Uiat  Drj^jluimming^  in 
iii# '  t)t^bihg-li0U8e  in  London^  nvouldi  if  pioperl^  >  psovoked^ 
ttot  ^&il  ^  remind  the  regal  authcoit^f  of  a  oertoin  dooumenH 
called  the  Solemn  Let^e  and  Covenant,  whidi*  enforces  the 
Oemfvan  ivaeiva  with  singular  te^seiiete  mSk  hoineIi|ie$s  <yf  ex* 
fiBesadii,.  But*  if  her  Majdsty  bas^bteea  .induced,  by  what^i«[^ 
mdaais,  lK)  allow  all  these  ^' Chri^dtian!  CbuiK^h^s'.'  to  b^  pr^*- 
^sntefd '  to  iher •  and  to  Parliament  aa  ^udb^  it  ie,  quite  clear,  th9<t 
Jiori  •q)iritunl  supuemacy  over  A  very  largQ  pari,  pnobably  ib^ 
iaitge>  majority,  of  her  Edfiglish  land  Welsh  iSubjects  13  formaUy 
given!  hipj/  iThe  «oo(wn  ia  no  loii^eti  thiSi  oniY^rsal  lapiritual 

M^J^^^   >  ■  '  rfi  liivisum  imperium  citm  Jbve  Csfesar  habet."  ^ 

9?6'ybtires  tbit  supremacy  not  only  with  the  Pope,  but  with 
CilvJt,  John  Wesley,  and  Joe  Snriti,  not  to  mention  othet 
■^t[tially  {)lfeasant  names*  How  mneh  lon^r  thdn,  after  sucbi 
'^'^v6wal,  i^  the  formula  to  run  on,  ^^  \n  all  cases  eoclesiaSf- 
tltitl  ti  well  as  temporal,  within  these  her  dominions  supreme  ?^' 
ff  %&  were  AngKcans,  we  should  hove  great  fears.  Perhaps 
they  have  them.  Who  is  this  Mr.  Horace  Mann  ?  By  what 
incantations  has  he,  in  a  single  brown  book,  shivered  that 
^tWm^ndbus  \<neapon,  so  long  the  terror  of  England  ?  Call  our 
*A]tfgbyan  friends  have  forgotten,*— surely  not  aU  of  them  can 
•toiVeibrg^tteni^-the  itee  made  of  this  supremacy  in  the  Gorbajoa 
^fee?  Were  they  not  crushed  by  it?  Was  not  its  exercide 
^W^^  the  signal  to  matty  of  them  that  their  slavery  was  no 
}6hget  tolerable,  and  that  they  must  fly  to  us,  who  had  never 
^i^jfUed  it,  and  who  had  spent  a  century  and  a  half  in  death 
^d 'ftottfi^atibn — the  consequences  of  our  steadily  resisting 
'it.  ^ '  We  6tand  now,  as  wef  have  ever  done,  and  as  all  these 
other  **  Christian  Churches"  do,  utterly  free  from  it.  Perhaps 
by  the  next  census^  l^e  endowed  Anglican  Establishment  may 
Ji^e  found  a  more  ingenuous  and  honest  position,  and  be,  in 
.jthis  rpspect,  more  like  the  *'  other  Christian  Churches." 
l^.jtTJfe  royal  supremacy,  however,  may  be  got  rid  of,  even  in 
Englai^d,  and  Christianity  still  remain  intact.  But  there  is  a 
xpwme  supremacy,  which  Mr.  Mann  does  not  seem  disposed 
(^  tpr^  with  much  more  considerationtthan  he  has  treated  the 
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1 ./  ^AMlher  4Uwr8tty  of  seiitto0M<^9i«t^^^!A»fPoHa>^^ 

Tbf^  Unitarians,  Jiher€ft»§>  ^r^o  49ny  tU^iDiviokyiqf  Chvist,iiiimMt 

i,  ,i*feiu»tit  liahlk  ueftdbg^  thisi  i»for»i^tiaii  of  .Mri  H^riiJe 
AllMiPii  told  Mpiitb  sa  nit}^  iAiHu^Bmrn  and  b^fJ^mmwi  isrit  Mt f 
!(.  .  ^1^  M9  i^ia.digrewod^  To  retiisn  toi  tb^^qiii^tiQjQ.^Silibe 
JWyM  Swpyegatpy*  ^u^t^)^gl«atfuwfmad«'ift^^860^wld  WW 
HbdloilttiH^  ];Q^«4aJ)li0kmeB;t  of  tSieC^thalicMhki^rehy;  nrn^ 
f^s%w«9  l$iidiipoa  the  iQT^^im  ofthe  dioe9»eB^Qmipiod  bjr 
i^lsQkte^lMfit;  bishopsi^  •  Iti was-  ^ige^  itbat  i\m»  dioc^tft  a^ftdy 
^li^^fihc^pfl^  imd  ibc^tr  itiwa3  aa/a^DMita  upon  .thftrQuieei^^ 
4w*bcBrityi,  and  viponfthaij^imdiqti^a  of  iJ>etPi»ie»tont^iwhop% 
jJ(^ii\taadw0>Qartioli#idiQeea«©ibi8i«3kp9iiit^ti^  Welt 

4)^  tbi?;  point  w^  nfi^d  a^yt  no4hi»g'  now;  But  if  tW  dis^iibttp 
tion  of  the  Cfliintry4nl0-dapwi«3  i»  worth  *ny  thing,  wh»fe  bi^ 
(^rihwtian  into,  parishaa  ?  The3e^^*  Christian  Churchy" -trf 
^fi  H(]d:a««<M«nx»is  ^ve^  by  bypoth«isi$^  without  bi«hop$)^  m^fipt^ 
IJi^M^i^is^a^s  rad  the  XcYJngitep^  wH^  have»  sjctmelfhi^  o£  t&t 
]^d. .  But aUiof  thero^^alM % hy poth^is^,, iMJ^ad©  th^pctoocbW 
IjM^teVi^i  l^.^iUa^'ii()ec^ng4wm8^  which  aedvic^i  thoor  is 
:tfo  ^?TOinfr^vha  h^e  ndd<fe<iunfl^  th<ji  wjctQ5;0f  Fudl^QUOV- 
j^^A  in  t^<tno«9ing,  i9i  a3  Q)o«a;  aninv^on  of  the  ^igbt*'  of 
^bi^v«i|dQ!Wi«4/Pwfcte9tftttti  Ch»TQhi^»»  thfe  ^tahli^hw«nt  jol  ^  opkft} 
^pisc^paf^y^t  Xh©'  twO'  «ggre$aion«  differ:  in^  degile^*!  nf^fclifa 
}fmA^  ,  Xhr^.G^vii»3iio«s3»ii0ni.!n<>t' nnly  h»9'  not,  butd^dbwlai 
C9)isp^piMBg^i  <md)i%hefff9i^itk0xe  i% noicontost  b«jtiWoen  itvBv(i9> 
))^tiAn )  4^4 ;  ^  ifrotoslis^nt  ^abop^  .  BiA <  t^  ( blow  >i»f /^wdiri 
|i«^, htf^ for ^e^)bi)fft.9AnMkj  iwithg^r^ftH; fo«c/d  at thf  poi|Ktf>9l 
yvbi^  ,tb^<l^«jtlefn%jei9«t)?<iinj^  QoUiftioni^j9ttini<^y>i  in^^^nparodikl 
ministrations."  And  against  this  blow  may  be  read,  in  the 
Protestant  canons  of  1603,  some  very  shrewd  and  uncompli- 
mentary statements,  whicb»  together  with  the  solemn  league 
^nd  covenant,  we  recommend  to  the  fraternal  reading  of  that  d^ 
Kglitful^ini^ti)t|itJ<>lij,  ithetPr<»t)Ej^t^i|t  aJU^qje^  qycjv  tl^ir  witches' 
broth,  and  otherwise.  And  is  it  then  come  to  this  for  the 
Anglicans,  that  the  invaders  of  their  parishes,  the  traducers  of 
theu^  }sy8t«m^  and  ^Hhat  ^ui^  atid  apoaU^l^al  brwdh  eatftlir 
lifltoi  jn  thean  jreiilniaf"  dbduld  he  set)^  up^  alohg  vi^lAt  ibem- 
aelves,  as  a -dainty  dish  to  set  before  the  CluoditS!  ^VbtiUe  in 

^p<^r— i|i)^ ji^wws Ln,w      W\^r  ^  y^^^^ 
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Dr.  mme^n^i^'tUi&reVdTi  WHi^Turis.  ^ 

Horace  Manir  aii^wers.  Where  t  ^'Lorcfe  andOdmnrons  answer, 
^iRber«^?^  ^  H«t\Mi^jfe8ty  %erselfi  Hit  i^h^r royal  pleasure,  we 
4ttg»'f^pe*t*hlty  i<y  Ayr  Mey  abe  dlniwter,  Where  ? 
^^'ffGni5''M!ri»lIdt^ttei'k«K'it^  bS  ytmV  We  sMl' knoW 
4si^^^h6tLtithy  Ae  n^xt  ceWs^i,  if  We  all  live  so  lon^,  arid 
j^cA  thfen  divulge  the  secret  of  y6ur  "iSieihg.'*  tn  tfee  jnean- 
time,  while  we  are  waiting  the  divulging  of  that  fticubatfoh, 
l^ftlllihese^  etils'tx^  our  e^tablfeh^d  fheiv^  arid  b  the  cauise  of 
^^BVilngblie  tnitk  and  ApostoKe  ofder^'*  you  attfthe  dreadliQ 
^nSltikesa.'  'We  wonM-  net  wlHiAgly  leave 'you  to  the  ftiries  of 
tf^f^deiicbn'^BMitkyn)  ^sd  td  BUdh  d^stihy  as.  ikiigfat  a^ath  yo^ 
A»mi "  the  PSfflcted'fljih'odical'  action?;of  the  Ghuroh  ofSngfand 
tri  h^  <Jonvocation,^  Dehison  wfll'UndtiefttiDnaWy  nwve  that 
^jjteiPiAaW-be  delivered  ovbr  to  the-seeulkr  aritu  He  wiH  poiiit 
^^  tW^^mkimitrf  of  Palaceiyard,  afltid  tb  its  being  a  fit  placfe 
A^rtbe*  ieicpiatito  of  your  defences.  He  Will  hfave  many  follow* 
dhJ^'  Mn  Montague  ViBiers,  Honourable  «md  Reverend,  wffl 
^Mftd^;;^r  dause.'  Archdeacon  Hftle, 'worn  out  with  th^ 
OTirf^  of  his  ihauy  charges,  ^nrny  perhaps^  from  a  debir©'  t6 
bbfdittiaMikt&nt-feboui'ers  at  My  prioei,  be  for'»  mild  censure. 
i^ttt^tsJce^otir  advice,  a*id  don't  triist  the  Lower  House*  'It  Is 
irii  IJhe  Upper  House,  who  have  ceased  td  have  parishei,'  thAt 
JpMb  ohmice'  o!F  safety  'Ke*i  There,  ahhough '  Oxford  inay^  de- 
ttbmM^y  and 'Bxetbi*  gloat  orer  the  possifoility  of '  witnesting 

Sur  fete,  recollect  that  you  have  al  Maltby.  Dr»  Sumner,  too, 
B^cdiifie  heartily  to  youi*  rescue;  and  in  the  instant  of  the 
j^ossiU^  ttiuiB'ph'  of  the  Denison  part^,  will  save  yotr  artdevery 
tbing  else  by  tf  prorogation-.  As'  we  hav«  mdrb  than  on^-  in^ 
|ainia;ed,*>iii  the  safety  and  long  lit&ofsmh  kiiiaMytcmoari 
tmiHg^  wemtast  fev^r^rejoice-  And  awywe  eAd  loerpresewt  at- 
q&ifiifoB€e^^^<too  rfM>rft  alas  l-^Mvitli  wishing  Mr.  Horace  Manoi 
IdilirtHi^  the  lighteY'aUd  coriviviaVnloMe«ts  of  the  office  must 
hi^tfee*  ptdfessioaal  toasth^many,  many,' many,  happy^  returns; 

^/It    /rr     '-ft  /;      ■;/,..•".'  '1  •    *-■.  ^      '        '  '-     ■  ■     > 

-ihnne  .'      ■''.-   i-/;     .1  >'      -■    •        '-''^    .      -'       •     ^.'         t-  '^ 

*)!/•.,   >\   ,H,r   I  .,  ,""■"•'   ■!     "  ^"'/^  >.-   .    /   ,•.,..-,; 

'^^«^^  BR:  liTEWMAlsrS  t:EOTT!mEB'*Ol^THBTtrRESr'        ! 

arij  ■'']  .'il  .r  .'.,',  ^  '.■■■  /  ,  '  ■  '.  '  ■  .  : 
.  ,  ,       ,,  CJ/lTHOIilC  I|fSTi;rUTES.  .    .    ,  ' 

£^iur4ii  4w4he  Hhter^ofihe  Turfcs  m  Hsw^aHowte  Chrik^ 
-iiiq^dtd^/  Bj^  th)3< Author  of  <^Ldss  aadOahfk*^  '  BuUini 
k\  JDu^  18»k'  <.■•!).    •  -M  '  M.  .:.  i   ..,..    ■      '     ^,'^  ^ 

^'W.r/(im  a''^^m$rfl  bf  Als^^o^'XV^th  a  Ming  .oTtil^ 
>ii>4al?i77i^te!? ^  ribte,  Wbich^ftitik^s  it^dffBcult  1 
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Dr.  NewT^^a^^Jadiuri^^lhe  Turks : 

haf iitogeb,  [  'WreduiU ^ak mlh  i^Gnne  Ut^ iflbrtceest  tokpm^ ^ 
Mrlticb.hom  of  tb&^iiliemina  ike^JiMmtSB  0»  4hefIMi^  ^kt^ 


mtd  QietxHh  tistrnt^h^yivrmMnkia^j^^ 
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w  Cjreorgia  and  Armenia,  either  to  Syria  or  to  Asia  MittM^  jRjn 
Wg  ^H  diK^i^ioni^nd-per^v^irii^  ^war<iU  to  the  we»fe;  at  fengtb 
?7'  .^.9¥W  p^^^  the,  Daiv  ^d  jdescend  upon  Europe  across  the 

r.  jn  ^W^W^  thj9,  thrive  rQw^a> — across,  the  Qxus,  across  the,  Ga^-r 
?^>"^!  f  P^ .  j^9^sOss.  the  panutje— which  tli^^  pa^tpral.wipp^  h^H^^ 
OuIiS?'  f^  jpursued  at  various  times, 'when. their  rpving  habits,  their 
^OTiike  Ijropensitiep,  and  their  discomfprts  at  home,  have  combinQ4 
|^P^<^*pitate  theoi'on  the  ihd^st^y,  the  civili3ation,  and  the  luxury 
W%e?  west  a«a  of  the  south." 

',^Vv  e  cannot  ^eny  our  readers  the  pleasure  of  the  sentences 
ftbrnedlat^y' following  t^hese,  which  carry  us  along  over  the 
^6^6iis 'which  the,  avithor  had  just  sketched  in  still  l^fe^  with 
^^'^T||i>city  and:  force,  that  really  cpnstitute  the  passage  a  sort 
or  Sd^c^e^jpa  M  prosel 


10 


jj.iJ*  At  s^uph  ti^n^Sja?  loightbe  jpfer'red  from  what  has  been  alreftdj^ 

Mia,    £hjE5ir  invas3on$  have  been  rather  irruptions,  inroads,  or  what 

^Tfe-c^atlea  raids,  than,  proper  con  q^u  est  and  occupation  ofthecoun^ 

^'^^    "Wliich  have  been  their  victims.      They  would  go  forward^ 

^p&ypOO    df  th^m  at  Wee,  at  the  rate  of  1000  miles  ^n  ten  days, 

sWltpiiiih^th^^  divers,  galloping  over  the  plains,  intoxicated  wijtjb  th^ 

^«cit^Vrieni'6f  afr  tod  speed,  as  if  it  were  a  fox-chase,  or  full  of  Iprid^ 

and^  iury  at'th^i  i^^vers^^  wHidh  seH  them  in'  motion;  seeking,  indeed, 

^^ir  fprtune^  but.se^Wng  them,on,no  plar^;  Jike  a  flight  of  locusts, 

YT;  a  sj^^^r^  of  apgry  wasps  smoked  out  of  their  neat,,    Tbey.iypuld 

ae^.^ibr  jmtnediate.  gratification,  and  let  the.  future  take  it3  cqurse% 

x^ey  vro^ild  be  tjlopdthirsty  ^nd  rapacjou^,  and  would  inflict  ru\a 

^J^^^^^^sery  tp  apy  ej^tentj  and  tj>ey  wouWdp  tenjfo)^  morje  hfurjpoi 

to  m**  iir,^«j«^  ii.:.^  ^enefit  tp  themselvesi^  ...'T^ey  would  be;  power-' 

helpless,  tp  build  up.     They  \youldln  a,  daji 

the  skil,!  of  v«aVs;  b^it  they  wouM  not  Isnow^ 

lit'y,  how  tp  ^rpmistCMr  affairs,  |iow  tQ, organise 

r  .to  dig^^t  a.opde  of  laws.   Rather  they  woul4 

of  politics,  la\^s  and  finance;  pnd  if  they  ho- 

I  or  vocation,  it  yvpuld  be  such  as  bore  ipamcT 

op  th^niselvps.  Thus  we  find  them  treatiog  tb|» 

in  with  respect,, , when  they  found.  siAch  among 

ey  could  no^  endure  tlie  presence  of  a  Jawjer^ 

r\yise,with  those  who  may  b^  paljed,  the  .pufc-r 

^ce  f    The^  4id  bv.t  justify  the  seemipg  nara-f 

5  exclavia^ipn,  who,,  when  a^.leifgth,,  ^fter  a 

h  ithe  ^yilderness^  h^  catpe  in  sigh^  of  f^  gibbm^ 

le  ixa4  riow  arr^iv^  at  a.civilised,  QOMptry .,".,.,. ^ 

i^  «iEuv       -         -     -J  Tianrlarfl^;  bowi^Me/,  bav*  ^ti^mptedrtls  awagr^ 

^^l^jT^^eiy^ar  /to»  f*  cateh!'  theii^  frbm  onriwliwediiite  dbjecfc, 

T»4*itotd  U  iSKBtorate  tke.  jwiwlp^bf  philQSOpliiicW  •gvograj^fajfr^ 
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8^^*"^'  HiAHW  to'tMi^^  book*  that  Wd  Willi ^fiiil^mr<i'^aW^i 
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they  drove  his  family  to  the  East ;  but  they  did  no^  PMt^i^H^  .^M 
thither ;  he  warned  them  off  the  rich  territory  he  had  appropriated ; 
h^ jjr^a  j^fj.p^sjade^jlipl^  ,^ur^pd.  tlie^  %tfe^j^  inr^st^w^rd,;  tl^ey/looked 
\9mm  flfffl%.  i^W^  ^h'^^  h^^thvm  >iad,  beep  ?o  ]ong  f^ttj^^d^j  ax\A' 
tl^jfjiif^j^e^; tt^r  op^xs^Sox  good  .^d.all  towards  Europe.*'!     .  , ,] 
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--    Or  take  tt  siimmnty  of  thfe  M^tioiis ,ti^£ween  die' 'C^rfescent 


prosecution.  Gregory  X.  was  in  die  Hoiy  Land  in  the  middC  of  iti 
with  our  Edward  L,  when  he  was  elected  pope.  Urban  V.  tfec^ived 
and  reconciled  the  Greek  empei^or  with  a  view  to  itp  rfctieWaL.  Ittno* 
cent  Vt.  sent  the  Blessed  Peter  Thomas  the  Carmelite  to  piteach  m 
its  behalf.  Boniface  IX.  raised  the  n)agnific<ent  army  of  Frendb^ 
Germans,  and  Hungarians,  wno  fqv!gl)t  the  great  battte  <^  Nieopeiliari. 
Eugenius  IV.  formed  the  confederation  of  Hungarians  andPolas  im1»> 
fought  the  battle  of  Varna.  Nichplas  V,  sent  rouxid  St,  J^ihn  Cafi 
pistran  to  urge  the  princes  of  Ohristendoxn  against  <;he  ^emy.  .jCfdfi 
rixtus  III.  sent  the  celebrated  Efunpiades  to  fight  with  them.^  Pius 
II.  addressed  to  their  sultan  an  apostolic  letter  of  warning  and  idfi* 
niinciation.  Sixtus  IV.  fitted  out  a  fleet  against  them.  lonocent 
VIII.  made  them  his  mark  from  the  beginning  of  his  pontifical  to 
th^  end.  St.  Pius  V.  addea  the  *  Auxilium  Christianorum'  to  taut 
Lady's  Litany,  in  thankfulness  for  his  victory  over  them.  GregQrgri 
XIII.,  with  the  same  purpose,  appointed  the  Festival  of  the  Roaaryu 
Clement  IX.  died  of  grief  on  account  of  their  ^ccessl^sr.  The  vetier 
rable  Innocent  XL  appointed  the  Festival ,  of  the  Holy  Name  a£ 
Mary,  for  their  rout  before  Vienna.,  Clement  XII.  extended  At{ 
Feast  of  the  Rosary  to  the  whole  Church  for  the  great  victory, ovflt! 
them  near  Belgrade.  These  are  but  some  of  the  many  imrtanoeit 
which  might  be  given;  but  they  are  enough  Jfor  the  purpose  ofihaw^- 
ing  the  perseverance  of  the  popes."  . ; .    :« j^.i'  • 

These  quotations,  yre  think,  abundantljy  establish  the.  au- 
thor's claim  to  rank  as  an  accurate  and  powerful  bistoiiaiu.  Wjr 
would  fain  have  had  space  to  cite  passages  of  a  lighter  kiad^ 
which  exhibit  him  as  the  graphic  narrator  of  scenes  anA 
anecdotes  connected  with  the  different  Tartar  and  Ottonma 
conquerors  whom  it  was  his  office  to  introduce  to  us. .  And 
as  a  specimen  of  a  higher  strain/such  as  the  subject  demanded^ 
we  cannot  but  notice  the  account  of  St.  Pins  Yr  .«j»d  tii^ 
battle  pf  Lepanto,  which  closes  the  thijrd  lectdxe*.  For  ai| 
these  things^  and  many  other  beauties  which  tre  are  eotnpellecli 

...  •.'.•..)  -idT 
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feiSing  to  our  paper  the  portrait  of  Attila.  The..^rpv^e]f^i^o 
Rome,  who  has  been  accustomed  at  each,.successive  yisit  to 
St.{Pete]^^fc'^  1  thte  massive  rrtarble  rails  before  the 

altar   i}f  St  le   that  fine  allto-relievo   above   lUm, 

AJgarfi^s  m  has  furnished   a  meditation  on  thf 

sup^trman  le  representative  of  St,  Pet^r,  driving 

caliivly  back  iestlc  wave  of  the  h^4,  the  wild  but 

[lerQic  fiijurc  jents  that  baffled  Scourge  of  God,  will 

be  .QrueJly  disappointed  as  he  reads  th(?  .reality.  St.  Leo^ 
dovt>t;les£;j(  may  have  been  in  outward  presienc^  what  ha  was  in 
Lnw|M^  .piower ;  but  the  man  whom  he  subdued  seems  to  have 
poa^ssedt  no  ^$Uty  more  impressive,  than  that  of  intense 
savagery,  uiuaitigated,  unadorned. 

^iAs^the  Huns  were  but  reproductions  of  th< 
io  are  tli^y  reproduced  themselves  in  various  Tai 
timee.  '  Tiav^rfiier,  the  Frendi  traveller,  in  the  s 
s^vesms^a  srmilar  description  of 'the  Kalmuks,  so 
sent  are  iiiol'iided  in  the  Russian  empire.  'The 
tie  say^,  -  bat  the  most  ugly  and  deformed  und( 
flat  and  broad,  that  from  one  eye  to  the  other  i 
usL  fingers.  Their  eyes  are  very  small ;  the  no 
smaU  nostrils  are  the  whole  of  it;,  knees  turned  c 

**  Attila  himself  did  not  degenerate  in  aspect 
race^  fbr  an  historian  tells  ns,  whom  I  have  a] 
that  ^  his  features  bore  the  stamp  of  his  natio 
portrait 'of  Attila  exhibits  the  genuine  deformr 
Hittok;  'a  large  head,  a  swarthy  complexion,  smi 
a  flat  nosie,  a  few  faairS  in  the  place  of  a  beai 
and  a  short  square  body  of  nervous  strength, 
pokti^oed  Ibrm.^  I  should  add,  that  the  Tartai 
^  apart,  but  ^hrnt  inwards,  as  do  the  eyebrows 
v^ed  by  tbd  eyelid*  Now  Attila,  this  writer  cc 
torn/ of  tolling  his  eyes,  as  if  he  wished  to  enjo^ 
inspired.'  '' 

To  our  minds,  tiio  most  powerful  and  philosophical  portion 
of  flii»  book  is  the  first  part  of  the  fourth  lecture,  entitled 
Barbarism  4md  Cwilutxtion^  in  which  the  author  draws  out 
the  essential  distinction  between  races  or  nations  barbarous 
aad  .d.viUsed,  in  the  causes  which  ultimately  lead  to  their  fall 
and  extinction.  His  perva<fing  idea  is,  that  the  latter  decline 
from  internal  causes,  and  are  brought  to  naught  by  the  over- 
defl^elopment  of  lie  very  elements  ^hich  gave  them  being  and 
gvowtb^  while  the  former  remain  what  they  are  for  a  given 
time^  vond  are  then  shattered  and  dispersed  from  without. 
The  conclusion  of  these  premises  is  oDvious  as  regards  the 
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took  ftbcjttt'foi* '6b*Afe  iPftir[|>t^xt  of  ^ffekrag/oiii^  escsg^?^  ^i 
fnorb'  ^ofigamaKneighyeueh6iDa.  RAthbr  the  ^  j^teptife^^offffifi 
tftfy,  or  th^'rtiin6d^rfti^^of  Aiiiai  tbto'/.be^'lrti^stri^a  llitb^fi 
ct)ttiter  'of  Ettvoi^e,  arid  e^^feM^Aer^-  teVk^^d  %;;^tingfeij'^iiiS 
ittb^fr' actir^f'^ovreife^thte  dikJfeelVesJ  the  toes  of  odb^AfaS^ii^i^^l 
t^dAlett  upon  by  sU]j)ereiK<>u's  "tourists  and'  btr'^tlin^'^d^w- 
ittattfet^,  atid  thef  stea;m-^gines  of  tbe  lilnete^ntb  centtit^Hoiii- 
sttiokiiig* our  tranquil  pipes^  aild  "damping  but  t^tybfekffls  ^iti^l 
thdrinfideliMiq^kAne^i.^^''^^  -   •'"      "'■     '  '      '^  '•  '  •  ^^''^^^ 

It  ofnlyyeH^iitis  tb  siAy  tbiat  these  le6tiirei  widred^'Uvi^ifc 
and  have  been  dedidatedy  to  the  membeyis  jbf  a  society '^tq 
which  \<re  heartily  wish  alPsuch  success  i^  the  ijf^d'i^n'd^Sif 
6f  their  fbtinder  seem  likely  to  secure!'  ^th^HI^dthtilici  InMiJ^^ 
of  Liverpool  will,' we  trust,  gradually  become  the  inocfelfW 
^m'llaf  iftstitutions  in  bthet  of  our  large  comm^rcisiji'  4^ 
inanufiactiiring  toWtis.  To  draw  together  the  young' men '(}f 
thut  debatable  frontier  where  the  .middle  clashes  tbucH'ti^^it 
tbe  higher ;  to  give  them  topics  of  general  litfefaiy  liiiiferes^ 
leavened  and  guided,  whether  more  or  less  visibly  and  dbi- 
scidusly,  with  true  religion;  to  convert  dangerous  leisjQtib^ 
hours  into  times  of  improving  recreation,  and  sanctifythe  J^W 
of  association  which  has  betome  so  intensified  ih  btfr  da^y^  l^ 
the  temper  of  a  Church-gliild,  ancj  the  patronage  of  St.'Khiliwt 
all  this  is  no  slight  task,  ahdif  eiletited,  no  slight  bbBii.  ^  Tpe 
Institute,  which  was '  opened  irl  LiVerpbol  last' y^ar^l^tS^ 
Cardinal  Archbishop,  has  already  been  the  means  of  other 
lectures  on  Catholic  subjects  being  Written  and  printed.* 
And  we  cannot  doubt  that  in  this,  and  other  ways,  the  Rev. 
James  Nugent,  the  zes^QUS  ip^mde^,  pf't^s  infant  but  vigorous 
society,  will  have  the  cbnsolatfbn  of  seeing  inuch  fruit  from 
his  labours,  in  the  isnipply  inf  two  among  ouf  most  crying 
needs — a  permanent  hold  upon  the  youth  of  our  middle  classes^ 
a»d  tbe^pitjmotibA  of «.  sound  Catholic  litejratureif      '*'| ,     * 

^<,  *  ^ ^r  ^OtVeQeoA  Clifton  Xraets  on  the  Inquisition^  and  oil  ths  Albix«nBC»^ 
>  .-^o  tw9  very  ckrer  ftnd  interesting  popnhtr  leottrcs  bf  .fchtf: 
'pn,  iwswering  thfi  questiooA,  Is.  (here  a  Chut^^  ^fndJVhmiT 
e  first  delivei^ed  to  the  Liverpool  Cat^ojiq  Jnsliiitalie, 
•eaders' attention  to  the  Circular  concefiiinjjj;  tbis^n8^^i[|^ 
dvertisements. 
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.ipstita^.f3jf  *4^^mew)>Wflimitel?!kiftd  bas  b^ea.eatar 
^^  ^ ,  jji  pork];  und  jv^ci  are  d^igjbt^d  to  le^rn  from  tbo  Sei^oncl 
jye«[f^jj,  ,Ii^o^|ti  oif,it,,.wbich,  bw  reapbed  /us,  that  ititis 
►jirwjffpg  ^e^  )beyfln4.|tb^,^lps4;r3awg^iu^  expectatig^s  ofiU 
JP^^.  j"VV[€^  t;^a,a  y^rj  $peftial  iatQiwt  iut  this  iastUut^^ 
j^lypj^igjiffaaoii  tq  kpiQw  tbftt  it3  cjbatacteirj  if  not,  d^tew»iiied* 
ffl^i  A^i.fj^a^t  gijefitly  infljuenc^d.  w^  modified^  by  c€«tain  A»tifilft3 
^Jiick^pp^qd  in  iwy;ow»  jpwripi^Lpom^  tim^  siuqe*  Ii^  form 
^t^^pJ3(ipfs  som^Wbat  fic^ithc.Iiv^rpoo^  lajstitute,  as  also  .im 
pajpi  :b^ing  called  thi^  CJqrA  Y/Qun<t  Jlfi?«V.5ocw/y;.,buti(it* 
ODjepts  and  WdeSf  of  action  ar^e  m,subE|tancei  tbe^  same.  ;  "Qwr 
^jt^gielgr,"  says  t^e  Rcipo^t  before  us,  "  isi  educ?ational>  Jitexaiy, 
SQ^iaJjvl^ufr.iabove  4U  *nd  tbroi^gbow-t  all,  it  .aims  at  beipg 
reWou^f"  aA<^  as^  4^  atfoijm^r  uotLcQ  of  this  society,  we  took 
exj^p^pu  tfl  i^ppi?  9if  iti^  rjjles,  as  s^esaijog  to  us  somewhat  too 
^mct.;^  t^^  matti^p  of  religious  observances,  we  fe?l  bqund  to 
add,  that  we  have  since  learnt,  from  the  be^t  aiU than ty,  that 
this  strictness  has  been  found,  practically,  not  only  to  be  the 

u  tbei  undertaking,  but  eivep  of 
d  that  at  ^ea^t  half  of  its  members 
ants;,  all. this  speaks  most  highly 
and  of  coTurse,  where  such  results 
n  infinite  addition  to  th^  literary 
;  iwhicK  are  the  more  immediate 
nstitutes^  Our  limited  space  will 
a  this  subject  at  present ;  but  its 
lore  and  more  evident.  If  we  ace 
still  more  if  we  are  to  make  anjr 
:  generation,  establishments,  of  this 
)rding  to  the  means  and  necessities 
Qust  industriously  be  multiplied. 
Iiope  to  see  springing  up  around 
xoung  Ireland  wbicb  wUl  be  the 
of  tlieir  countries. 


M 


^.w    '  THEOLOGY,  PHILOSOPHY,  &c. 

The  Right  Rev.  Dr*  Ullathorne  bas  addressed  A  Letter  to  Lard  Edr 
ward  Howard  on  the  proposed  Committee  of  Inquiry  into  Religious 
Communities  (London^  Richardson  and  Son),  in  wliich  he  exposes  the 
iBidioe  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  and  of  their  tool,  Mr.  Chambers,  in 
theii^'proposal  to  limit  the  inquiry  to  the  cloistered  orders,  and  shows 
by  clear  jstatidtics  that  of  these  orders  there  are  fewer  now  in  England 
'tdt,  t.-^NEW  SERIES.  BE 
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'  than  ihete  trcre' fifty  y^rg  ago.  nen  there  were  twtn^-'&fk  WisSes'bf 
religious  women  keeping  enclosure ;  ntnv  there  are  ohly  eighteen ;  ttn^in 
fHwen  of  tbeM^  theite  caS  certainly  be  no  mysterions  secrecy  whicF^ould 
^stify  tire  interS&teaee^  of  a  parKomentary  cdmniittee^  vinte  tliey  Imve 

.  ilarge  b«udii|g'««iioola  tBr  yoaag  Mfied  nitadied  to  tiieni ;  «Rd  of  ibe 
rtnamiDg  sevvB,  et'  least  four  teach  pocnr<^sei)oo]8.  if  faeta  and  pkki 
common  sense  coiM  make  asy  x0i|Mres8ion  on  the  bigcis  of  Wesitmioiitl^r 
Hal^  this  pamphktcught  certainly  to  do  good  senrice. 

We  have  to  thank  la  lady  fox  a  very  good  translaUoa  of  a  valua^e 
work, — Abridgment  qfthe  CaUchism  o/Fersererance  of  the  Abhe  Gaame, 
by  Miss  Lucy  Ward  (London,  Dolnsau).  The  merits  x)f  the  ori^al 
work  are  too  well  known  to  render  it  necessary  for  us  to  say  any  thii^ 
in  its  praise.  The  present  translation  is  iaithfal  and  English,  and  is 
.  carefully  printed  in  good  clear  type.  '<  It  .cannot  fail/'  as  the  Bi»hop  of 
Nottingham  truly  says  in  his  official  approbation  of  the  work,  '^  to  be 
of  ^rea,t general  utility ;"  awi  we  hieartUy  wish  it  success. 

Notes  at  Paris,  particular^  on  the  State  and  Prospects  of  BeTigum 
-(iLoftdon,  JKvingtons),  is  a  small  aufd  shallow  book,  evidendy  from  tbe 
pen  of  Dr.  Wordsworth,  who  published  a  larger  wwk  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, some  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  entitled  A  Diary  in  France,^  It  is 
conceived  in  the  worst  spirit  of  petty  captiousness,  which  ia  so  painful  a 
^characteristic  in  some  of  the  latest  developments  of  AngHcaniBm.  We 
l«»lly  cannot  waste  words  on  a  man  vdio  can  gravely  make  siidi  asser- 
tions as  these,  that  "  the  rqsult  of  the  Gorham  controversy  has  been  to 
make  the  truth  more  evident^  and  to  make  the  doctrine  of  baptism  Im^ 
oome  more  of  a  living,  abiding,  indwelling,  and  energetic  principle,  ex- 
ercising more  hifluence  on  education  and  conduct!"  that  "the  day  may 
oome  wtien  the  emperor  (Napoleon  I.)  will  be  canonised,  and  prayers 
be  addressed  to  hhn  as  to  a  present  (fcity,  and  that  many  things  be- 
tt^en  such  a  result ;"  lihat  **  an  air  of  liveliness  and  cheerfulness  on  the 
countenances  of  Protestant  Sisters  of  Mercy  in  Paris  presents  a  con- 
trast to  the  somewhat  gloomy  and  almost  alyect  look  of  many  of  the 
members  of  similar  Boman  Oathcftic  institutions ;"  that  the  names  of 
**  Sisters  of  Mercy,  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  theKke,  savour  of  boldness, 
assumption,  and  uneharitableness ;  but  that  their  use  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  since  it  is  too  much  the  practice  of  the  Roman  Church  in  France 
to  speculate  on  women's  weaknesses,  and  to  strengthen  herself  by 
them,  and  to  urge  them  to  works  of  charity  by  flattery  ;  but  that  this 
is  done  at  the  sftonfice  of  die  most  beautiful  and  bdieBt  graces  of  Chris- 
tian womanhood.  It  has  almost  swept  away  its  bloom  V  &c.  &c.  The 
ravings  of  Exeter  Hall  are  to  us  scarcely  so  loathsome  as  the  positive 
falsehoods  and  delicately-expressed  inuendos  of  a  writer  of  this  class. 

Justo  Jucundonoy  Prince  ofJapan^  by  Philalethes  (Baltimore,  J. 
Murphy ;  ^London,  Dolman),  is  not,  as  its  title  would  lead  one  to  sup- 
pose, "  a  ijretty  story,"  but  a  very  «olid  and  somewhat  curious  piece  of 
controversial  theology,  in  the  shape  of  the  discussions  of  a  certain 
general  council,  consisting  of  #ve  hundred  divines  *' assembled  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  embracing  representatives  of  every  hnottm  re- 
Ugious  sect  /"  Tlie  author  has  not  favoured  us  with  the  ''^prosings"  of 
every  one  of  these  eccentric  divines,  but  he  has  given  us  very  deep  and 
learned  arguments  from  the  mouths  of  the  more  important  amoi^ 
them ;  first  for  religion  eenerally  (against  atheists),  then  for  the  worsn^ 
tsf  one  God  (against  polytheism),  next  for  Christianity  (against  Jews, 
Mahometans,  &c.),  and  finally  for  Catholicity  (against  any  and  every 
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,  ,^,  .wisU  tb^  iautlnar  hxA  chosen  a  better  title, 

{.n  >Wehw7e  «fcre«dy,  in  the  course  t)f  tbis  Nctmbcgr,  bad  occasion  to 
)aotice  tfie  ftev.  W.  H*  Anderdon's  -two  lectitres  deiiv^red  at  Liverpool, 
jcttitStied  Is  there  a  Church,  and  What  U  itf  (Bums  und  Lambeft.)    In 
iifhfifirsty  the ;aa1iborxindertakes  to  prove  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
fijkiirak  o^ou  eartibi.;  and  his  jtopkB  of  proot'are  ixfw:  first,  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case ;.  and  seoaDdly^  the  testimoDy  of  thos6  "who  Ered*  duaring 
ik^  time  of  the  Church's  early  life  and  growth.    In  the  second,  be  un- 
'dertakes  to  prove  that  this  Church  is  not  a  Protestant  body;  a  fept 
Vbieh  hardly  needed  argument  indeed,  but  which  we  cannot  regret 
'€hat  the  reverend  author  made  die  subject  of  a  distinct  lecture,  so  much 
c|)feasare  haveive  derived  from  its  perusal.    These  lectures  are  emi- 
nently the  language  of  plain,  practical  common  sense,  pervaded  through- 
tio*  by  a  vein  of  quiet  humour,  and  occasionally  enlivened  by  a  more 
-tindisguised  touch  of  keen  yet  just  satire.    They  are  calculated  to  do 
great  good,  we  imagine,  among  sober-minded  and  thoughtful  Protes- 
tants. 

Siaie  Eatunudism  is  Education,  by  the  Bev.  H.  Formby  (Buiblin, 
J^  Buffy ;  London^  Bums  and  Lambert),  is  an  examination  into  the 
actual  working  and  results  of  the  system  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
i)i£  National  Education  in  Ireland,  by  an  English  priest,  who  has  re- 
dely returmed  from  a  tour  in  that  country;  during  which  he  visited  a 
number  of  poor  schools,  both  National  and  Catholic,  and  was  grealily 
.  shocked  by  the  compromise  and  the  suppression  of  religious  truth  and 
j^ractice,  which  appeared  to  be  an  essential  characteristic  of  the  former. 
Hany  boUi  of  his  facts  and  arguments  will  be  new  and  striking  to  the 
English  reader,  perhaps  also  to  some  Irish  readers.  The  .question  at 
issue  is  most  important ;  and  since  the  National  system  seems  to  give 
no  real  satisfaction  either  to  Catholics  or  Protestants,  it  is  far  from 
being  an  unpractical  one.  We  cannot  at  present  enter  into  an  exami- 
nation of  the  difficulties  with  which  it  is  beset ;  but  we  can  recommend 
Mu  Formby's  pamphlet,  as  containing  a  plain  exposition  of  the  princi- 
pal  objections  which  lie  against  the  National  system,  and  as  well  dft- 
serving  a  careful  perusal. 


MISGELLANBOXTS  LITEEATDEB. 

Lectures  on  Ancient  Ethnography  and  Geography,  by  B.  G.  Niebuhr, 
tratislated  by  Dr.  Leonhard  Schmitz,  F.R.S.E.,  Rector  of  the  High 
Sch^^f  ,B£nburgh.  (London,  Walton  and  Maberly.  2  vols.)  Any 
Whg  of  Niebuhr*s  must  he  valuable ;  bat  we  have  found  these  volumes 
less  so  than  we  expected.  The  ethnographical  details  are  somewhat 
superficial,  but  the  geographical  part  is  excellent.  The  book  is  often 
enlivened  by  sketches  of  personal  or  national  character.  The  aothor's 
estimate  of  Lucien  Bonaparte,  the  Prince  of  Canino,  with  whom  he  is 
very  angry  for  not  carrying  on  the  excavations  atTusculum,  is  amusins': 
/I  He  has  no  interest  for  any  thing  except  works  of  art,  statues  and  toe 
like;  and  it  is  impossible  to  make  him  see  the  importance  of  the  t6- 
malns  of  antiquity.  He  has  the  most  nnhistorical  mind,  and  is  unable 
to  understand  of  what  interest  antiquities  can  be  to  history :  the  most 
beautiful  things  have  been  sold  by  him.    He  is  one  of  those  man  who 
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.1       ,1,,     r'      .,1'     •*    .     I.    .    •      ■:  •!    ■!      'I      'I'-ll         ■■•''     '•     '       '^ 

3!/^^"  ffeir,  ,<f  Bedcljfffe  <Perker  and!  Soq)  5  TAe  'fti?©^  (fettf-iftWi^ 


phanmpg  Jittl?i  w>fk»  ;ottb9i£  Jund  wkich  n?^  ki'vel  ^ver  ^elKdi  1  Tb^'iSik 
Qf  .lppQjt8i,tP'\?JW*.itWy  WoDgi  ia.oBe/wlhkA  ihai  :b«ti  lately^ '^bdapiigi 
tiy4y  ^P^akij?gk,flprw»g4»n ftmoogi^is.;  bntTOMol^ osiatpMderiteKtV^Siiwj^ 
pqpiflar  ;i  it  q^qupiep  a,  miqdle  p)ac^  ibetwecn  tiife)  niere  kiild^s  storyLibbi^k 
ao4  I^I^e  rt^gular  ^oifTQlf-  awi/ts  intended)  xliieflyfoFiAhe  <  aMmsetticSit'ttttd 
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^^uI^tiQ,  jWhic^,  is  fa  ACS  SfQt  gr^fit  aqtmybaekf  4liat(irei8raiDcIiaedi  to  i;lK>ndto 


family.  Another  thing  we  very  much  admire  is  the  successful  way  in 
in^hich  the  authoress  has  contrived  ta  make  us  not  only  submit  to  what 
would  be  called  a  melancholy  termination  of  the  book,  but  welcome  it 
as  we  might  a  sorrow  to  ourselves,  for  the  sake  of  the  moral  good  it 
T^Q^Jppi <w4¥v#l<>|)Si,A'The  .poSitboft  thep!  bd^k  tk^ih^:'  <^n^ast^  likvvl^fe  .a 
^ifl:S^fi^l^^t4e^'S«or«*ly'^K>hteeittfdfM«ft«^of  pe*fefetic/h,  #ijdj  having  bfe^ 
aj^ysi  :nesp0c*ed  -and.  k»ofc*d  mp  to'^/han'  gained  a  quiet  belief  ?n-hls  ojyh 
ipfaUibiUty,  an4  pWidiy^laya  &ovni"thcf  lawiPor  dl  ferdui^  him,  With  W 
c)^fiC^ftr.Qft stBoijgi impuyes,  adute  * seniiibillties,-  and' irntiett?^  cdnscien- 
WilffUfss^  fipu^lda  withf  thfe  stuon^t  power  of  selfkHsciJilifte,  and'dt'ihy 
f^^e^  iti^e- ,f»tire. iTtnoomstHioufendss'  -of^  its  li ww'  exceHfence'.  ■  ■  iDrie- Uhitijg^',^ 
however,  we  mnist-roncmrfc^by  tiielyr-,  Dba*  thetfirst  i^fheaif  cftarafitef?,^ 
Philip,  the  conceited  piece  <oii  perfepl^ioiiJ,  is  pwnwhioh  it  would  be  next 
to  impossible  to  find  am^ng  Cp.tbpij[e»>,.*»d.iyiefef«re  one  which,  except 
to  those  amon^  us  who  havaAsaQQiatediTUK)h'iiri(th Protestants,  especially 
Puseyites;^  will  not  perhaps  appear  n^^uraj. ,  Thq  q^x^stJuU;  .nrjacf ^^^^5)/ 
tf^jfep^itbu;,  \vltlch  a  man  such  as  PliiUp  is  represented  ip  l?ie>  realjiy,  .c(3|ftj^ 
i^i^ttttou^,'  Would  tiotfaH,'  if  a  Catholic,  t6  liav^' recourse  to.  wouW  v^y 


^6ll"  'dl6iri^tiway  the  scabies  from,  his  rtipral  vision  :  Jjesi^lesthat,  eveiflttljj^ 
ffl6St' (Jrdjnafv'C'athorjcs  are  iu;  the liabit;  of  study.jng^  m  tj^e  Iws of,^ 
KahtiS,  ttibd^ls  so  v^ryfi^r  above  theroi  and'of  a<i5har{J^Qter.S9,altpgftther,^ftXi 
p^fttatfa^dl^i^thdt  they  can  sca/cely  rate, their  owjc^pprformancesi  Yery.Jiigb^ 
]tehdi|  tfH^  lidVe  nothing  mprie  to  show  than  a  regularly  ordered  lifi^,  «fl4, 
wjiii^  Wey 'may  consider  a  well-disciplined  mind.  .  .We,  doi)'t  mean^^ 
oflMc^Ttplt  thJre  are  no  si^ch'  things  a^  cgnQielted  Cathplic;^*^  C|^h<4ic»y 
KKe:critf6rpe6ple,  ai-^  liable  to  b^yain  of  beauty,  or  talenj;,  or  r^n\^y9Tf 
^fettlnii/of  a^y  tithei-  such  worldly  advantages ;  and,  of  course,  Qy^n  itj^ 
fiSifift  <rev6ttt'of  them  are  by  no  means  exempt  from  the  danger  of  spi- 
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TVibq  isooll^  tdHsyUs  grown  pien  Ard  wimieiit Ihsit .\i4iat  he.li^  to ^c^mikiaoiA 
onto  is^so  deep* and.  difficjolti  tisKit  he  -doea  niot  Ifaii^  w^  oam  eireri&dhant 
its  profimdi ties  unleBa .  he  enyelof>9  it  ;in > a  ^ehioli^  eeited  to ; our  inijbeUed^ 
taal  digestionv  especially  whemi  the  rehioley  as  in  this  case^  isia,«efflet!t9fi 
deadly-^vely>  dintier  or  tea-table  ooowersationis^  stniiai^  Ofii  ^e  thpefditoC 
» tidi'ial  story,  tlie  moral  of  whiefa  lappears  !toi>e<,  thaJbin,  ord^Dtto^h^j 
painter  it  is  necessary  to  bea^Scotebmaoik .  The  tedhnioallties  oSilhemri 
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<^  tl^eaoeeessi  orthe^  missloQanea  i^^the  gradi^al  ejcUoction  of  cannibal-. 
i^B*     Witik  regard  t9  aay  farther  deTe)opmen,t  In  ciTilisation,  he  doear 
not  seem  to^e3(|)«ct  much  £roin  the  ilbUowera  <^Jobn  Wesley;  !n  facV  ' 
1^  xftthei;  desfuaes  them  and  thdr  jouroah  *,  of  these  he  writes  (p.  279): 
*^T€>.4Miy  oothing  of  ^  phraseology  which  is  always  repugimnt  to/Eog;-  , 
lish  seadars  of  ordioary  taste»  some  of  the  accouots  ktely  puhllshed  hy' 
^mhev^  of  th^j  W«6ley*n  body,  (who,  leading  for  the  greater  part  of. 
t^ir  time  ea^y  U¥e«  ia  N^vy  Z^alaad,  consUer  a  periodical  visitation  .'of 
tieir  working  brethren  a  task  of  severe  hardsi)ip,)  are  so  fyll  of  exag-, 
garaled  acooui}>ts.of  the  ordinary  dangers  and  privations  of  a  sea-voya^en' 
ttRfqunded  insinuationa  of  a  want  of  protection  and  sympathy  on  the 
-geLPt  of  the  small,  navai  force  in  these  seas,  and  aggravations  of  the  diffi-  ] 
calties  nndeo;  whieh  the  bi^siDc^s  of  the  mission  ia  carried  On,  as  to  repel., 
the  reader  who  desires  information  on  subjects  of  more  interest  arid' 
impi(M*tance ;  whilst  tedious  account#  of  love-feai^s,  and  of  miraculous 
interferences  in  favour  of  the  Christians  against  their  spiritual  ene^ 
mies,  might  almost  induce' oiie  to  suppose  thfiii  the  effect  of  missionary j 
success  would  only  be  the  supplanting  of  the  old  superstitions  of  the' 
natives  hy  almost  equally  gross  delusions  oT their  oivn." 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  savage  logic  of  a  cannibal:  "A^^ 
youn^  man  in  one  of  thte  Feejee  islands  once  pretended,  to  be  a  pH^st^^* 
in-order  to  obtain  food.  Hig  iuiposture  was  so  succisssfid,  that  he  made  a^ 
^ne  t^ade  of  ifj  and  came  out  as  a  great  raar^.  The  chi^f  sent 'for  hin^^^ 
and  said  tp  bun:  'Who  are  you  tha!t  yovi  sho'uld'sei  op  pi'iest, ' and^ 
make  yourself  somebody?  twill  kiU  yoi*  and  eat.  you  to-day;  and  if 
your  gOd  be  a  true  god,  tie  will  eat  me/  And  he  was  as  good  as  his; 
word,  too;  for  h^ clubbed  him  on  the  spot,  put ;hl«i  into  kn  oven^  and' 
haked  and  ata  hfm. '  He,  had  to  eat  him  alone,  as  the  Jieople' dare^not 
^ataprifist'*,(p.  2d!).  It  is  not  statied  whether  |he  poci^r  yonrig;  laa^'iT 
^  dtd'ordwnot  kill  and  6at  the  chief  in  return;  •    '  '  '  /' 

.1  -The  Histvfit^o/Yucaiatt^frwn  Us  difftov^nt^  t^tfitbe^d^seiffihe  Sknttkn 
HeKthGeniwy^hyC,  St,  J^akit  IBxaccmrt,  Esq.,  recently  H.  M.  Superr 
istsmkfitof  tibe  Briti^Settiaments  in  tb^  bay  M  Hondufraa  (Londoot) 
Mw^ray),  is  aanble-and  utti>rejudioed  compilation  from  the  almost  7i8rt 
kttewv  Spanish  writers  on-the  dist^overy  and  ikst  edhmiaatioo  ofCentcftl 
Ammttfl.  The<  cc^oet  of 'the  €)onqa]Bti^d(girs  teiwards  th^  Indians  is  Jtev 
presented  in  a  much  better  iigihit.tiian.  by  the  general,  Etm<  of  JSngUeh 
i[iirt;orfaili9,<ahd,  on^he  whole,  oontrasto  Aiv^Qrably  wxth  the  condant.>Q| 
An]|^o^Sason  setttem  inittimlisiu^  circttm44ameeaw    '  x; 

The  Divine  Comedy 'o/  DanteJ  rei^emVi^o^t^?^ 
Esq.,Svith  illustrations  by 'G.  Schajiffe^  jup.  (London,  Chapihan  arid 
Hall).  34 r.  Pollock  has  attempted  in  this  translation^  to  make  each  Hn6 
It  representation  of  the  corresponding  ver^  of  the  original,  and  even  t^ 
detain  the  order  of  the  Words 4  he  has'  dlso  shown  a  very  laudable  care 
not  to  dilute  the  vigo r^>tfs  words  of  Dante,  or  to  insert  lepithfets.  Ttfe 
Opening  of  the  first  canto,  of  the  "  Infertio"  faUy^  warranto  the  profcssiom 
<>f  the  translator ;  and  if  the  whole  had  been  rpnd^ed*  in  the  same' wHyv 
this  would  have  been  by  fer  the  best  English  "transcript  ofthe'greaA 
^lorentirie  podt.  ,  But  in  |)arts,  esjieclallv  iri  the  phifosophicklxittestiotty^ 
which  occupy  so  large  a  portion  of  the '"  Pti'rgaUry'*  atfd'thii  " 
^e,"^'Mr.  Pollock  Ms' sadly,    tie  neither. r^te^dntsthfe'w^riidgdf 


the  origijaal,  nor  supplies  ttiiy  ihtelKgiby  sense*  M:\ts  pl«dB(  whfert 
Ijrantff  |iW  ii$  at  leait  ^ihlbi5(<phy;  if  mt  poetty,  Mrt'^PbUbtik  ^f^  iftr 
ifidWiof  rhynao i><jr rmon.    The  tkct:is;tlmt.tb  ti^ristete  Dtfirte^ attttb 
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stand  the  philosopfejtiisiiitSt.  Thoipas^'h^  Jcantlotr  r^lid^  tlifd ' ]9b^t»v'MD^ 
J)a9^€)tin<iebigit4e»<;  Mr.lBolkmk  >dod8  inotmidenMftid^  t&^j^loiimiy, 
a^d  tWgfiOro^liolmakisftiibiieenseof  tbp&podtrp  FbfilmtsxJt^^himMy 
pWtC^d,«i^aiite  taiksioftbejwiokfid  liavingkMt^UlMAideK^^i&teiltettdi^ 
fi,f.,Qod» KS)1l)e final <end)^<Kr  tbief  ^oodof  tiie  t-atiboaifeQul^  ^'fb^ M^ 
t0lU^14e<  good ;  r  iMjT.  P^Uoiskiihake^  this  gooddrnj^ly  ^sttbj^eihf^^iand 
i^it  <f«|heg9od  gi£l»of  the  Inuld.'^  >!Soy  again^  wh«]i' DyiDt^'6t)iei&^^ 
^iSoui  belQgp  arouiied  ibv  pkaaur^  uil»  laot^  'Mr^^PoIi^ekid^Mer'the 
tecWwalpbrasftittto^^  waking' to  pleased  activity i^f  ^(Ptijg^.lS.)  "^  B^ii 
^eo«ffti^lgi!i(6a Ooikneeted passage :  Dante^'inPuifgatoiy^^catol}. l^.slftijtt 
that  sms  there  punished  arise  from  a  misdirected 'ldvej('^^lA[)V(i^,^^iM 
^ayfl^l^Ms^  either, vijwtiuotive  (natural),  or  idtelibca-ali^Cof  ibe^^irtii)ythe 
^mer  admits,  not  (erroi^;  The  other  may  en*>  either!  ilF  iits' oWid' o^ 
il^Jts.«W»oi*nt*Y   .ThenMx.  Pdlockparpceefla'if     •  ' '^'      .':<   >••  r  imi 

,.  -,      .-..!,,  -'    "■'■>->■?'  , 

,,    !.,.„     .  ■''■■■    ■'■'•^^-■- 

-....''.':. i  '.  ,  ■■■'♦  ;*>^  '^^f'^<^ 


•j,,  ffi.,,1  ..t,.M4«»4  8ibte  wepMiriotitWnk  tliataiifey^.oatjoff-i-  /lunhno*)  ^W 
t^. t •','■, r  .r  10  ^rpP^th^'fmcauflfj^nby-itlcViWibwsb^f ft  Uu,-'  --M.([ui.,-ii  3ffJ 
rn...^'  .  ■u^'^v^  ff^W  ^ti|Pg\^imJs,all  aSBfi|iQ%bftri!e|J,V.  ^.-mI  -<i  .l-Hif//  nft-iif 
H#  >tni^a»s,  ,tl}at  itbe  iinat  error  of  love  i9:%be  ichoice^a  Wrdng  OljiE^;^ 
i^ame^^  )et ftlr  inslf  ad  lof  @ood ;  l»u t  od  person  ieasroble^of  lo^ii^  imtt' ^hssl^. 
^.owQ.miseryiand  eri^^  tberefolre^  itixs  nbt  pb8pil>)o^(^b»dI^«)¥^0'httti^ 
QBes6l|y>or;tQ,ioyek dne'is  own  evilfor  itit  own>sakei! <<Agdiny  l|M&ilfg^  d^ 
be.oonc^V/ed  ito^^lisf  absolutely  se^asatediirobi^Gdci^;  ^thtttt^fore^t^Ute^^ 
(»o.die^thi^.abjloriteec!ip6i*atiotv;i  tberefonsiAb  bditil^'O^  htttii^^di a»^ 
ti^r  QreatOfi.aild  FireiseDteri;)  Itoor^miain^  theo,}Diat  i^^ws^^O^  d^/^lf^ 
ipw9t  be  Qiir(«)eigbboUr^A\dvTl\tbat<\veM(^^^^d  tbi8^^yilreof§d^k>'^%' 
eitb^  i^gidk*^.batiwd>  on«dy^iT  fiittfois  1^   flM&ma^l<(^dki^fefl:d^^ 
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,/dMff>il?^lo^  idfaagretjuiccHDasfulcfii  ^paa^agiesiM'  ptf^icipV^'^^^;^^ 
>l^;i^  r^W^  {^:  owti^d  to  be  !tbe<  ^eab  poelry  )efi  Ba»tik^  *  •!  A>  is^it^lif  plticbd  6^ 

ijf^  l^|i  <eniy, rpji^e.the  indii^toyf  a>D(t  ^ooki  taist^ iwhteh' bould  ^]ea(d  a^man 
lfti§P,e^§9i  HVikcb  tf mfe  aBa^Qetn^^MTwiil  iiev^^be'^ptilar  in-  Bi^^Ui^d '; 
|i^4Ji§ipnIy'.b^B^V^^ti:^beHha^.bftiBn  4iit<teed«(i ^ W«H^' he  fehoikM 
|gyes49  ^l^$)b|ii^6Sligel/ laid) .himself  opea^o  thd'blafiao  whicll  ik^e^iisfv^ 
l^d  ^it>p^e»»ry  tOvawird.  to>  hka  We  yet  WaalC'  a  lirartsktiott*  of 
P^i^e^by.^iQ^th^it}  who'iunderBtalifcls  the  tiieo9t»gy<>imd>  pbHogophy  of 
^icbJiijrworte'iM-eifidL-.i'  <i^^  .;  :•.'='•:">  •'•■'"  •  "  -  '-"l  "  '*  '  '-  ■'-'■' 
6i!:Witbf>;fg«ll)  to  Mrw  Schftiife's  iUastva^oQsy  dis^^jrw^Tz^m  e^  TJl)6fli^ 
%i|kj^«ijOl$  itHlfctrt  ^masters  are  reaiMy  wihat  they  p^of^ss  *  W  ^  j  th^^ 
from  Flaxman  could  easily 'be  spaf-edc  tlafdy  afe  air  daref idly  executed 
in  outline.  '  .         i,  ., 

Spanish  >s),  is  a 
tolerably  w  uch  of 
Spanish  lit(  dances. 
Of  its  deep  norant. 
It  is  not  to  bject  is 
"  briefly  to  and  to 
mark  its  pr  %nd  re- 
ligious despi  fancy, 
and  then  r(  is  pro- 
duced." T  cannot 
be  so  meagi  act,  we 
have  but  just  noticed  a  ^''eiry^krteresiirtg  book,  i^rbioh^'i^^afrhost  entirely 
compiled  from  SDaniahiifctnrie^of  th«  ttciiwii«*^t  hf'M^iAdh! 


We  cordially  agfieeiJwitiiliMrjTi  Ai'Biloktoy/iti  his  estimate  both  of 
the  usefulness  and  the'^eiltertiaim«^"ttat«i»e^>cff'^he"  pi  ah"  of  teaching 
history  which  he  has  9^^6^&iinhi^AHti^t'<^km'qf  ihtiVorld  (Rout- 
ley|g^4  fidt^rof  e(^iiirse>!adft'iilcsa»>oflteaobiing  lA^f^H^^tkietj^l^banli 
Jf§ijfl^>^t1}4«^IilN]t  la&.dPin^ 

^(lh^|i>m^irflb«<filledlup<by  the  ^aduRl>lBii;tdrip^  of  iheir<oirn<tbo<igbes^ 
^Si^j  TSf^t!l^fi&  i^ibi^loric)  lope/^/  >  l^is'  l;)6b^  is//rn tended v^^las^  A^teAmtt^- 
h^llp^lmitkfm  a  sbhoOlrbo^k ;/f i  aD4^odtaiils>live>yihiBt<lrl«at ^skctt($h^ 
4aMW^U  Sikft^^W  Ba«iateusJrTyrB;nBi#m^tpefclfl^^^ 
4th^^  ^tne/^&e.]i  Jt.isxb  gocdinbook  for  > lending -lilM^aYi^s^^o^  ttii) 
h^^f4if^or,^Mi&mat  (Me^}qf^iherimdai^Agekphfikhmw&  adthWi^ 
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d  a^ed  upon  by  some  (^onapeteujt  pftjJjiiQli^  k 
Natural  History  in  Stories ^  by  M.SiPwf  Im44  PrtttjfF^S^' nrpmwAfis^ 


and  a^ed  upon  by  spm^  (^anapeteujt  pajJiiQli^  wfi^^ ,  .^  ^  . ,  ;    ,,.  ,j,r,H.. 


full  of  interesting  stories  of  natural  history,  which  Have  the  yery  gwat 
advantage,  the  authoress  assures  us^  of  bei«g  *^stri<;tly  true.**^^ 


4  Yetw  with  the  Turks,  or  Sketckei  of  Uravet  in,  the  European  and\ 
Asiatic  Domimmis  of  the  SuUan^  by  Wariagton  W.,  Smylhy  M.  Al.  (Lon*-- 


.;  iin.  i  ill.  It    .niimstffi  ,  ,•.    i  .;    )         .  :w 

FOREIGN  LITEBATUEE.        ,,    •   .     ,\ 

-.  LaGowtiog^me  ds  la  BiMedetmnt  le%  Sti^s/^e^penfec^otiedi.  .'-^0%  Ut" 
M^vHatUm  primitive  d6mo»t7iie  pdr\  l^teaord  suitir  desfidU^  €0$im9ffo>fi 
niques  avec  le$  Frindpesdela'^ieneei^iihiSital^i  (lar-Mv  TAbibttiAi  &>f{ 
Hgnet(PariSy.Q«ome»  freies),  i^a  book  open  ;tQ<.lh0^;safliie  k»cl^jofiab*i>t 
jections  as  those  which  we  brought  against  the  volume  of  C.  B.  on  fiber 
satoe*  embjeoi^  reviewed  in  Aviate  nuniher  of  ,^r  }»st^ serie^;    ,    ,  .  ^  -  a  . 

PhihsKWkie.  De  la  €hnftahanee  dfe  DUuyp$ff  Ai  Grttti^,  Pr6«l*e'di' 
l*0l«t6ire  de  F linmncul^eConteeption v  2  tOKft^  {4*«r'rs,  Doaniol  e*  h^offtkj^* 
This  Is  the  first  instalment  oi'  a^^ies  off  tr^adsefron  pf^l^ophy  \  it  is*  te^ 
be  followed  by  works  onpsychoMgy,  logi^,  and  ethics.  Tbeauth^ 
be^ns  tviih  the  science  of  God  (inclining  tiie  scient^e  of  the  soul  Ae^ 
vating  itself  to  God),  dedatise  this  is  the  begiwninigias'well  as  end  o^fMI^ 
pWtosopliy  ^  in  it  are  involved  the  ^letJl^d,  the  logic,  the  ethips^\the 
metaphysics  and  ideology,  and  the  psycaojogy  of  the.«ysteaif  "Iff, 
this  sense  the  soieace  of  (jo4  i»  tJ^^  whale  pf  phiIo#ophy,/^  .  UquodJer* 
talkea  to^prove  that  the  incluel4Ke<  process,,  io,r  |p^e  of,invreo^(^.jUrafiy 
r^orouslysoLentiSe  a&the  deduovive,^  it  cpn^i:4s  in  Sjetting  o^i  jQnono^  m^ 
fioijta  heing  Of  j|uajiit^»  and  af^er  ^ppr^ssutg  t^llli(ni^,,JLn.^^i)«iij9g.tbii% 
I^niie.  JBetingK<oir  LnhnitQipe^fecAionst^ri^ei^pQading  1.p  tj^  &ute  {)ual^ 
Hdidei!  oi^r  notdce^  ErcTy  useof.tiiis  pirpctss  otjiM  ''^^^^o^  is,  j^ats.vi^ 
nf^ime  a  psQof  of,  th^  .being  and  atti;ihi^$,  of  Qod^  It,  o^  mwi^ys, t^fe^rii 
i^,-a^  valid 4fl  ^^fmma^y.  6^i»rthe  in4<H|e^tRaJi  p^lQ^lus^i.a^Jni  onJto)ogf* 
But  in  its  metaphysical  use.  it  reqi; jr^^f •  the  CQra(p^|»^o^  ol'.^hc  i^tfjl^9$ 
and  will. 

Such  is  the  thesis  of  the  book,,  and  it  appears  to  be  treated  with  dis- 
tinguished ability.    Though  we  have  not  had  time  to  make  mare  thm  a 
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ctii^MyfekahHiiitidti^f  It,  T«^e  have  seen  quite  enouffh  to  be  able  ^o  re-" 
commend  it  as  a  tbongbtful  Catholic  work,  and  welT  deserving  the  at- 
ttthitionqf  the  situdctotbf  philosophy.  ^  ' 

•  Le  Pape  en  tons  testetnpSj  et  spicialment  au  XIX^  inicle,  par  I>r.  Bon 
Jijan  Gonafaipi^traduit  de  rEspagnol  par  leComJjteCh.  de  Reynold  Chaa- 
vancy  (Paris,'\^on,  1854  J,  is  a  cursory  yfew  of  the  influence  of  the  Papacy 
on  th^  reKgioiis,  political,  social,  and  intellectual  movements  of  Europe 
from  the  earliest  times.  We  are  afVaid  that  its  numerous  allusions  will 
iteenei^.  i^  httingvondenstood  by  the  less  learned,  viiiie  better-read  per- 
soDfttviil  ilM  tmb  itcontttina.nathing  which  they  did  not  know.beKure* 
Thd4^giimaiL&  ii,  thfrii  the  influenee  of  the  Pope  bus  alw«^  heen^  for  tlie 
bfieti;^  thiki' this  inAucsee  is  inapoaMble  without  independecice ;  and  diat 
ihfla^aidfiBc^  imijlies- a.  temporal  sovereignty;  and  that  tbta  is  to  be 


as  a  maiteir  of  course,  came  to  nothing,  what  would  she  have  to  oppose? 
where  our  n«ed  of  the  author's  argument  ? 

Esprii  des  Saints  iUustres,  anttwrs  ascitiqties  A  tnoralUtes,  non  com" 
pris  au  nomhre  des  Peres  et  Docteurs  de  fEgJise,  par  M.  PAbbe  L. 
QHbws  (6^  vols;  8vo>. Paris,  Sagnier  et  Bray),  is  n^ade  up  of  extrkcts 
from  the  wrilings  of.  saints,  preceded  by  a  notice  of  tbeir  life  and  lit^rarV* 
produiBticmisC  A'  book  of  the  bigtiest  cla&s  for  spiritual  reading,  althouea 
mHniitd^Tevy  nature  ^omcwhfit  deficient  in  unity  or  cojitinuity  of  »uor 
jedtl-i- 

Hdrmonie  du  C&ih&Hcisme  avee  la  Mature  Bumcdne,  par3fde.'L* 
4$,CP)alU^  (Pftrif^  Oau«e).,  FaitJi  i&  the  nwjtiye  of  ,the  n^o$t^plei|did 
of  hiftmis^  actions;.- the  fioul  ought  always  to  mourn  jts. doubts.  JhwQ-i 
%-e,there^  ia\\x^  Im^  «on»e  institiUiow  like,  the  CbMrcba,\^b?ph,^vea  \k% 
fiiiM}liiftn4iinswera oui}  doubts i  therefore  the  Cburcli  i^  tr^p.  ,  Madame, 
d^XJbftllie  has  treated  her. subject  oWyerly  and  learnedly.;., b^t,weLpee44 
lri^-4iy:teliber!tbyat,ber  proo/wiaot  den^o?isti;ati\^e-  .       .-      ... 

''^^Hi^&h^d^VE^ede  France penMnt'lA  B&ooh^ony  par  M.  l'Ahh(&J 
Ji^r (3^t6m. BrSrellfe-s, <5o^maefe).  Theteamed  aMe-trlusesthe'iwitt** 
c^S'bPthe  Heyoltition  to  Voltaire  awd-  Bousseau,  a»d  attributes  its> 
^tbteafc^cyfinfentJial  ^ffictiltics ;  h«  traces  the  dftdine  of  the  jpopularfiy^ 
0^¥h*iWfergJf,  6oih<iiding  with  th^  spread efftfnardhy,  aa^gvves  ir«taPO!^ 
f^m^^f  ttie^ atrocities  endttfed'wlth  ^ch  Ghriatiawibrtitade'fey^die' 
mttrtjrM  prte^  Of  tft^Bfe^ohition.  W«  hfgbly  pec«)mm«ii4  ^the^  vo-i 
ltfm)6r;'tfeorf^Jtwte^3ifa|k  that  the  prtaferples  of  tb^RewrfwliotFmay^ 
lte€6j*i^tK*'mrthe^  b^k  than  to  Voltaire^  5Phfe  Bi»^iaitv  tftaohes  tbae 
tKS'ii^W  t^ti»  on  th^  back  bf  a  tortoisev  Btit  ^l*«'doi&  th^  t^rtoietf 
ittefei^'^?^ri9kiitei-ovei*-.cuHoiift-diirciJfle.^  '■  •---»-■  -•^■'  :-  r^^^'  •••;.  •'  '•■^' 

. .      ,'   i  'iiyi 
"/•'♦^  O'fOia  :.vijj:   uJ  Oiffj.   u..il.  Jv-v;o;jJ.>    j,t    L.^l,Ol.i      ./j..'-,J.  >  .    \.     ^'iiit 
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,/iov 


DkARStR,-^A  regular  and  ;yiV|^Un^)|r^auis^diiEi)i(^teBji^f(wr  the  traioiiig^aft 
choristew  is,,  as  a  ^l^tfi)J^tw;  t^^ji^urPeUti^^^yiNqwibeir /observes;  bne 
of  the  desiaeraifi  oi  o}^v  iipaoi^ .  i  A^dr/geIh!^^'Y^^  ^ot^'c^nMwcjtr^H 
waste  of  Your  sjiace  to.a^mit  a  few.pbs^pvfhtioQ^  pfi'jthe  who^  Bnbjet^^ 
Church  choirs,  from  a  prie3t  i^  change,  pf  aQ<|niipoffteikt  toridon  mxmoiifi 
who  has  long  felt  experimentally  the  anomalies  and  difficulties  to  which 
your  Revieweir  $4lttq<69y  fntd  40fl«  hiii.beBt^^ivlietlier'wkl^gfeater  or  less 
success,  to  remedv  them. .  .  m  "    /.  ->  i-  u  i  »;i  i  ^ '  ;      '  A 
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then,  our  projected  music-school,  we  should  have  to  wait  years  before 
it  would  furnish  an  adequate  supply  of  voices.  It  takes  a  long  time,  as 
every  one  knows,  for  a  good  boy's  voice  to  mature  into  a  good  man's 
voice  ;  and  often,  I  beli^^^dQJfft^M^O^Iilltjtde  voice,  once  lost,  never 
comes  back.  Observe,  too,  when  our  school  has  trained  its  lad,  it  sends 
him  out,  f(^i>etteif  ^^  jyym^ift^to  ^e^ur(^pJvv^j/rm?fW*V  when  no 
longer  of  use,  ne  passes,  hot  back  to  the  school,  but  forward  into  the 
world ;  where,  ten  to  oi^,jl;^«|pSj9S  -^(^i^^^siastlcal  spirit  along  with  his 
voice;  and  when  his  voice  returns,  and,  he  enters  a  choir  aga^n^he  haa 
to^ten  all *bb»tU'ftt4>hbn^«o3AWblfe.  '*''=•  ^  .  '  .  V 
eadU^vairi^ry  iprb<3*i(4l  q«r6^1o^.  '*  HbW  ai^er '^e  tb'stofck  bux*  ct^oirs  j^t 
theipn^etttt«tito<^ji(tf4;^*'a6uitt<§ti^,  tts  W^'arei'bj/  lihe  mb^  opf)bsite  prinr 
dpln^iand  Iki^j^A  ^^^tWeen  the'^bst'  aN^ki^rd  prbhibltioni  ?  .  t  km 
^ogt9^tnihdtSt>ftltol^itae^ftegfeiit'iltoehii^'^  ^^     '  '      ' 

6891  lo  '1  uM*^^Aittfnaiji/^atoaa,t^emhimi  awi'bek#kti^n^ttii'm*j'  •'  •'  "*''   '  '    ' 
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and  middle  schools;  secondly,  by  bringing  mto  pkf  ;t|»e  mu^iiwl ^epii- 
(H^  A^oji  ^  4i&tnbale4  tinKxp^boiit  the  male  poptlon/^pur-oovgrega- 
jbioBs^  IM  ad^iftiktsiges  oitXm  pfatu  <if  ftiasi^ley  wbi»k  is  a  jpcwat  I  am 
ioomiog  fto)  ad*e  mtiHfQU.     1.  It  vei^w  so  ^leiw  inaqhincpry.    %  It 

r^4o  form  A  tie^of  the  very  best  hmd^  betmeen  <mr  own  people  a^M 
Chucch.  <3.  It^ives  ns  a  bold  upon  boys  aftev  they  leave  8f)M>e). 
4i»  It  cuts  op  the  pr^ffissshmai  apiidt  i  a  .ear  oh^ret.  5.  It  is  very  ecooa- 
mioal.  6.  It  tends  to  make  the  choir  (what  it  ongbt  to  be)  a  part  of  tlie 
Church  establishment*  7.  It  secures  umfanoity  in  the  style  'ei  mum, 
and  ^consequent  unity  of  epirit  in  the  cboir^  8.  It  evablef  you  to  have  a 
.ehoir  Demt  mene  at  your  eomoiand  than  is  possible  K:ben  yeu  depend  en 
strangers.  It  has  all  these  {advantages  in  eomparieon  with  a  merely 
professional  choir ;  it  hfi5  eome  of  them  in  cenopadson  with  the  plan 
which  your  Reviewer  temperately  advocates. 

To  show  you  that  bere  I -am  net  setting  np  a  chimerai  I  ^Yill  tell 
vou  what  has  been  done,  nnder  my  own  eye,  in  this  church,  and  yst 
but  as  a  mere  essi^  towards  the  pUn  I  have  just  sketched  .out.  First, 
as  to  the  school.  For  the  last  three  years  and  a  balf  we  have  paidoi 
experienced  musical  teacher  (of  course,  a  mere  musician,  for  no  more  is 
bere  necessary)  twelve  or  fifteen  pounds  a-year,  to  give  superior  musioal 
instruction  twice  a- week  to  such  boys  in  the  poor-scbool,  among  oLher% 
as  exhibited  any  fitness  for  it ;  all  the  hoys  in  that  school  being  re^i^or^ 
instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  music  as  part  of  the  school  work,  Tiffi 
results  bave  been — 1.  that  our  own  school-boys  can  now  sing  a  litde 
easy  mass  on  all  days  of  devotion;  2.  that,  even  in  our  Sunday  choir, 
we  have  at  present  no  trebles  but  our  own  bo^s*  Seaandly,  as  to  the 
class  of  adults.  Every  Thursday  evening,  all  the  young  men  of  the  ooi^ 
gregation  who  have  ears  and  voices  assemble  in  ourb^iae,  and  practise 
for  two  hours,  under  the  direction  of  my  eolleagne.  The  effect  of  this 
arrangement  has  been,  that  we  have  a  native  choir,  independent-alto^ 
ther  of  Protestants,  ladies,  and  externs,  wbo  are  always  ready  for  vefr- 
^ers  or  feasts  of  devotion,  and  sing  tbem  (as  our  kind  friend,  J>r. 
Maguire,  our  vicar- general,  wiio  always  when  be  can  attends  them^ 
can  attest)  with  great  spirit  and  precision.  It  is,  of  course,  unnecessai^ 
toaddj  that  in  this  cburch  all  the  parts  of  the  mass  and  vespers  are  sitqg 
witb  every  practicable  attention  to  rubricd  accuracy^  The  sosae  home- 
cboir  assist,  as  far  as  possible,  at  solemn  mass  on  days  of  devotioni  an4 
at  the  offices  of  Holy  Week.  It  consists  not  merely  of  Catbobcs  onfyj 
but  of  CatholiQS  regular  at  their  religious  duties.    In  addition  to  tms 

E revision  for  the  more  pr(7/2cten/,  the  young  men  of  our  congregation 
ave  lately,  of  their  own  accord  and  at  their  own  cost,  formed  a  ekws 
of  beginners;  so  that  we  have  now  two  sets  of  boys  and  two  sets  of 
adults,  receiving  constant  instruction  according  to  their  several  degrees 
of  advancement. 

How  much  of  any  success  which  has  attended  this  experiment  may 
be  owing  to  the  fact  of  my  having  a  colleague  wbo  is  a  perfect  proficient 
in  music,  and  who  devotes  himself  with  the  greatest  assiduity  to  super-* 
intending  the  choral  arrangements,  is  more  than  I  can  say.  But  this 
advantage  might,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  compensated  (wbere  timre  is 
no  priest  similarly  qualified),  by  the  direction  of  a  layman  of  competent 
musical  attainments  and  thoroughly  ecclesiastical  spj,rit. 

Still,  however,  we  cannot  manage  to  construct  a  Sunday  choir,  sung 
as  the  people  expect,  without  a  sprinkling  ^of  Protestants.  It  is  true 
that  we  have  fewer  of  them  than  most  churches  in  Ltrndon  ;  that  is  U> 
Bay,  we  have  three  out  of  twenty  j  and  among  these  threej  two  are  Ca- 
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^<Mi««*ni  he^¥t.    BktUk principle  be  at  stak^;  it  k  i^ola^ed  by  three 
-ml  f&icli  «s  by  thirty. 

P«A^n^,  howi?ver,  ttn  i«i1liorrtat??ve  de<*i8ioii  agaiiwt  admitting  tfhem, 
tmdirrth  an  1nti[«atk>o  iw  tHeOseotI  d^ecrees  aeaiftst  female  singers, 
•  wliich  (Wee  <(fhe  paraltel  dei^rntion  in  favaar  of  Roman  ve^rtracBts  in 
ffte  'same  deferces)  is,  thbugli  not  ccwiclusive  agafrwt  erisHng  arrange- 
ittents,  yet  qvSte  deeUnye,  in  the  estimate  of  obedience,  againert  making 
tMs  the  time  for  introduci-ng  fhera,  I  caimot  see  my  way  towards  break- 
ing tip  «  ebottr  on  account  <:2*tWo  or  three  Protestants,  reverent  in  befaa- 
fmvtr,  and,  as  to  disposition,  quite  as  much  •Cathofies  as  they  are  any 
tbin^  else.  I  do  not  feel  with  your  Reviewer,  that  sneh  persons  are 
wholly  oat  of  their  right  place  in  enunoiatfng  the  words  of  the  creed,  onr 
in  foifowing,  whenever  they  do  so,  an  "  Image  of  the  Blessed  Vfrgin/' 
with  the  ehorus  of  supplicants ;  though  not  obliged  to  join  it,  if  their 
conscience  forbids.  As  things  are,  1  incline  to  think  we  must  content 
GBrselves  with  Tnereiy  ertemal  criteria  of  |>ropriety ;  judged  by  wliich, 
I ««  sony  to  say  that  Protestarrts  sometimes  appear  to  advantage  by 
the  side  of  wonsiinal  Catholics.  Here,  indeed,  I  am  reminded  of  another 
•diffiealty.  On  strict  cecfe»to#ica?  principles,  to  admit  into  our  choirs 
«ii  nnpraetismg  CBihohcy  19  surely  but  one  degree,  if  at  all,  less  irregular 
Ifean  to  'admit  a  **  non-Catholic."  The  plan  I  have  just  proposed  tends 
to  a  ^wronghly  ecclesia^cal  arrangement ;  for  it  would  be  a  priest^ 
duty  to  require  the  observance  of  the  Paschal  precept  in  the  members  of 
his  cfavir,  as  hi  l^ose  who  assist  in  the  sanctuary.  But  the  test  of  a 
merely  nominal  faith  obviously  does  not  go  far  enough. 

I  must  add  a  few  words  on  the  advantage  of  open  and  visible  choirs. 
Whatever  irregularity  goes  on  in  them  can  be  instantly  put  down ;  and 
the  raomentary^  scandal  of  ttie  congregation,  produced  by  such  irregn- 
hmty,  is  an  infinitely  less  evil  than  the  habitual  irreverence  and  objec- 
tionable  freedoms  of  which  concealed  choirs  (especially  where  both  sexes 
are  admitted)  are,  according  to  my  experience,  the  too  frequent  occa- 
sions. The  change  in  this  matter  which,  through  the  kind  aid  of  Mr. 
Bams,  I  was  enabled  to  cany  out  on  first  coming  to  the  mission  four 
years  ago,  has  obtained  me,  in  more  than  one  instance,  the  thanks  of 
those  Tcry  ladies  whose  feelings  (even  had  it  been  effected,  as  I  fear  it 
was  not,  with  all  that  scrupulous  care  to  avoid  offence,  which  your  Re- 
T*ewer  describes  as  having  been  practised  in  some  similar  case  which 
^8  fellen  under  his  experience)  it  had  so  obvious  a  tendency  to  hurt. 

Iaa!,Sir, 

Your  faithful  servant, 

F.  Canon  Oakelby. 

St,  Jshri's,  TsHnfflon* 

Femt  if  St.  Oreffory  ihe€fr§ta. 


TUBKS  AND  CHRISTIANS. 
Note  to  the  second  article  in  our  last  Number. 

I  The  kindness  of  a  correspondent  has  placed  at  our  disposal  the  fol- 
lowmg  extract  from  a  private  letter.  Its  appositeness,  as  an  illustration 
of  the  article  in  our  last  Number  on  the  relative  position  of  Turks  and 
Christians  under  Turkish  rule,  will  make  it  interesting  to  all  our 
readers.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  protest  against  being  supposed  to 
have  any  sympathy  with  the  Russians.  We  could  heartily  wish  that 
the  contending  parties  might  realbe  the  fable  of  the  Kilkenny  cats.] 
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Cotistantinople^  August  184-. — Will  vou  like  a  sheet  of  news  from 
Istambol,  warranted  tnoroughly  Turkish  ?  What  do  you  think  these 
wretched  infidels,  that  we  liaye  been  upholding  and  endeavouring  to 
reform  these  man^  years  past,  have  done  as  a  recompense  for  our  un- 
reasonable liberality  ?  Since  I  have  been  here,  there  has  not  been  a 
single  public  execution ;  which  in  an  Oriental  country,  where  one  ex- 
pects to  hear  of  heads  and  laUs  as  ple^^tiful  as  Yator-melons,  is  no  slight 
thing  to  be  said  in  f^v^(!|*jp(jtlf^b|^pyegpy  9f^^  g9]^emment ;  and  since 
the  late  Sultan  Mahmoud  ascended  the  throne,  a  public  execution  for 
faith,  i.  e.  a  martyrdom,  has  never  been  dreamt  of.  But  the  priests  or 
ulemas  of  the  present  day  having  regained  some  of  their  old  influence, 
a  barbarity  has  been  committed  which  equals  any  committed  in  the 
days  of  fanaticism.  f 

Last  year,  a  young  Armenian  was  taken  up  for  a  qjuarrel  with  some 
neighbours  in  the  streets,  and  was  ordered  the  bastinado.  Being  in 
liquor  at  the  time,  and  dreading  the  punishment,  he  said  he  would  turn 
Turk.  Whereupon  the  license  was  sent  for,  and  he  was  named  Maho- 
met ;  but  the  whole  process  waf  not  gone  through  necessary  to  establish 
his  conversion.  When  he  came  to  his  senses  he  resolved  not  to  be  a  Turk, 
knd  bolted  to  Syra ;  whence  he  returned  a  few  months  since,  hoping  the 
fiffair  had  blown  over.  Going  one  night  to  his  sister's  house>  in  his  old. 
quarter  (in  Frank  clothes,  for  disguise),  he  was  taken  up  for  having  np 
lantern  (it  being  the  rule  that  every  one  out  after  sunset  should  have  a 
lantern),  and  recognised  by  the'  officer  of  the.  guards  and  thrown  into 
prison.  The  ulemas,  hearing  of  it,  insisted  upon  his  decapitation.  The 
poor  young  man's  modier  and  sister  and  aunt  came  to  us,  and  begged 
lis  to  interest  ourselves,  and  do  our  best  to  sav^  him.  •  We  recom- 
mended them  to  go  to  the  embassy,  and  ask  help  there.  This  advice 
thev  followed,  and  the  minister  exerted  himself  moet  zealously,  and  ac- 
tually obtained  a  promise  from  the  Grand  Vizier  t)iat  i^t  least  the  poor 
fellow  should  not  be  put  to  death,  in  these  strong  words,  '^If  a  drop  of 
"his  blood  is  shed,  take  it  from  mine.'' 

Notwithstanding,  after  twenty  days  of  daily  torture  applied  to  make 
him  acknowledge  islamism ;  after  leading  him  out  as  it  to  execution, 
and  striking  him  with  the  back  of  the  sword ;  after  every  species  of  in- 
t^inidation  and  torture  had  failed,  he  was  finally  led  out  to  the  fish- 
market,  and  his  head  was  hacked  off  his  shoulders  in  the  rudest  and  most 
disgusting  manner.  The  body  was  exposed  three  days,  and  subjected 
to  every  insult  by  the  fanatiqal  Turks ;  after  which,  a  petition  having 
been  presented  for  it  by  the  Armenian  patriarch,  and  torfi  \xp,  it  was 
thrown  jn to  the  Bosphorus.  When  the  poor  mother/ heard' of  bis  execu- 
tion, she  flew  about  the  streets,  tearing  her  baip,  and  quite  out  of  her 
senses ;  and  finally,  went  and  threw  herself  upon  &e  corpse,  and  was 
only  taken  awav  by  force.  -    ,       /  ^ 

Is  it  not  a  shocking  tale?  And  what  do  you  t)iink  of  the  politics  of 
jour  country,  in  upholding  such  wretches  in  Europe ;  when  the  single 
word  **  Go,''  pronounced  unanimously  by  the  Christian  nations,  would 
^suffice  to  turn  them  out  ?    However^  the  day  cannot  ^e  fanofil! 
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To  Correspondents. 

J?.  R,  Declined  with  thanks. 

Correspondents  who  require  answers  in  private  are  requested  to  send 
their  complete  address,  a  precaution  not  always  observed. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

All  communications  must  be  postpaid.  Communications  respecting 
Advertisements  must  be  addressed  to  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Burns  and 
Lambert;  but  communications  intended  for  the  Editor  himself  should  be 
addressed  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Maher,  101  New  Street,  Birmingham. 
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THE    RAMBLER. 

Vol.  I.  N^  Series.  MAY  1854.  Part  V. 

NUNS,  MONKS,  AND  JESUITS. 

A  Nun  !  a  Monk !  a  Jesuit !  What  suggestive  words !  How 
can  we  furnish  to  the  simple  mind  an  idea  of  the  thoughts 
these  dark  sjUables  convey  ?  Language  alone  cannot  do  it* 
We  cati  think  of  but  one  process  by  which  the  uninitiated 
may  realise  the  feelings  experienced  by  thousands  at  the  re* 
petition  of  these  mysterious  symbols  of  thought.  Let  a  man 
Spend  his  afternoon  and  evening  in  rummaging  through  tli^ 
theatrical  "  properties"  provided  for  some  very  bloody  Adelphi 
melodrama;  handling,  till  his  arms  ache,  black  masks,  san- 
guineous daggers,  clanking  swords,  cups  of  poison,  white  do- 
minos,  and  instruments  of  torture ;  when  he  is  dog-tired  and 
famished,  let  him  go  home,  and  sup  most  intemperately  on 
cold  pork;  finally,  let  him  spend  half  an  hour  in  reading 
the  most  tremendous  scenes  in  some  awfully  horrible  novel, 
such  as  Whitefriars,  or  Lewises  Monk^  or  Bulwer's  Lucretia^ 
and  then  go  to  bed.  Within  an  hour  or  two  he  will  be  in  per- 
fect condition  for  sympathising  witli  the  fathers,  the  mothers, 
and  the  grandmothers  of  England,  on  the  subject  of  nuns, 
monks,  and  Jesuits.  Nothing  less  will  enable  him  to  appre* 
ciate  the  appalling  horrors  of  that  threefold  nightmare  which 
sits  upon  the  soul  of  our  shuddering  country. 

O  England !  O  my  country  !  Thou  who  didst  win  Tra- 
falgar and  Waterloo,  and  art  about  to  crumple  up  the  Czar ; 
with  thy  bankers  in  London,  and  thy  merchants  in  Liverpool, 
and  thy  cotton-lords  at  Manchester,  and  thine  iron-lords  at 
Birmingham ;  with  thy  police  in  every  village,  and  thy  fifteen 
thousand  established  clergy  (not  to  mention  Dissenting  min- 
isters) ;  with  thy  doctors  without  end,  and  thy  lawyers  innu- 
merable ;  with  thy  House  of  Lords  and  House  of  Commons, 
thy  Time$  and  thy  Morning  Herald;  is  it  possible  that  tlum 
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S0^  .^Vuv^o\  i>sto  ,^-AuolC.  ,%i\w"^/L 

4Cy2    .  .  -  Nuns.  Monks,  and  Jesuits. 

Wit  m  W'^hd'b^c&iise  ^df 4  fcrwIfooB  i!W)tei§»^^?rlj^BrfP 

three  dWbWc  ?h  tlr6^  AWM^ftiri^iand  gato.ted/i(t  eigt^i/ j.CjWBftt 
Sensible  E^^nfd,'ia^d  Cannyi  Scodaiidv';aiid.?p.epp^?jf.,5M^}^, 
^uard  tlietn^elve^  frbm'thfe  rawalhies  (of  a  iew.  ym>?  ofjtfeir 
^population  by  the  ordinary  defettcei  of  ^ociety^  witbw|;%ipg 
^to  s'pedai  la\trs  to  -worry  the  ^"^esiimit  .oi  fh^k^idm^^yh' 
tims?  Is  the  lion  constrained  to  seek  an/ Aqt  of  jP^rJ^in^gt 
to  protect  himself  from  the  sheep?.  1a  .theiija^y  x)f,^i?gland 
about  to  strike  its  flag  at  'the  approach  of  balfr^ritjlpz^  ^w)^- 

"Iboatsf  '  *       '  '         .      /;         .  I    i'      .,  n   ■<••  >,.,  ;, 

Shakspeare,  speaking  by  the  mout&.ofjHAmlQti^PMJ^ii^, 

*^  What  a  piece  of  work  is  man !  how  noble  in  ;^mmu !  ^hfff^ 

infinite  in  faculties!  in  form  and  mouingi  howie^^fj^e^ii^ 

'admii'able !   in  action,  how  like  an  angel !  in  i^pjj^if^J^iea^sion, 

how  like  a  god!"     We  are  of  opinion  that^li^^  J^tt>icP^e 

Would  have  demurred  t6  this  ea:alted  eulogy  On;  buw^n}^a^ 

.'he  had  been  acquainted  with  the  eKistenbe/.o£ia<;c}^;^pj^n 

^  who  owned  Lord  Shaftesbury  for  their  sovemgni  pojM;iffi  .,t^e 

^  Rev.  John  Gumming  for  their /doctogr  in  theQjpgy,.ap4rMr. 

'Montague  Chambers  for  their  inquisitoc^generaLj    //Ip,i^- 

prehehsion,  how  like  a  god!"    Spoqner  4i»d,New4egftt^i>ito 

"wit!     Can  bathos'be  carried  further  ?  >      .         ;  .       j,i. ...  lU 

*^'    '   We  put  it,  then,  to  the!  more  national,  of  oMfi^JJownOOiW- 

^  try  men,  whether  it  is  right  tliat  they  should  suJIeBlW^^t^s 

^  tb))e  Itfd'by  thfe  nose  by  sufch  a  aet  a&ijthis^fini^hw  d^^y^gs 

'with  about  a  quarter,  or  a  third,  of  theirtbabitAi>tfSf4^|Ae 

ITni ted  Kingdom.     In  the  name.of  commonnSQns^  ai^jt^i^pe 

I'  patriotism,  is  it  not  time  to  settle  this  convent  qute^tit^n  ^ij^- 

/  out  reference  to  the  domestic  panics  of  Islington  iWjd  C^^pfe^? 

' J  Surely  the  internal  peafce  of  the  empire^  lb©  iQypl^.iPJfqfie- 

third  of  the  British  anhy,  and  the  sociabiaiereou^  P^lfiU 

*  people  of  tolerable  composure,»is  not  to  bd  perilled  ^((Ji^^^c- 

'.\  tatesolf  a  knot  of  "  pious**  admirals  and  oaptait1$tiin,4/?f(^^^e 

to  the  hebdomadal  **  testimonies  against  the.J$pa]:]j^|;  {^j^of 

^  Babylon,"  with'  which  a '  certain  school  of  freml^G^$n ^r^ r  Wnt 

'  ta  arouse  the  attention  of  their;  drowsy  €Oi9gregaf|ioi^.j;,l^ir 

Frederick  Th^iger' and  Mr.  Walpole  areiUwy^Sjgr  J^prd/j^al- 

^    merston  is  'ti  i^aifi  6f  thte  world  ; .  Sir-^ Johfil  Pabipg)to]^,^4.Mr. 

.    Adderiey  are  teally  tidt  Hiejrd  coimtty  }ustiim roft^^lJB^f^ ; 

/'we' put  iti'to  iSuch' menafifthese^  wlkethdnthei  lflw$  P^^  e^^Rire 

^  like  ihii,  cbnipriring  a  ^population  divided  iujtQ/e^ill^i^ts, 

^',aiid'th6uWi  tranq[i(il  now; 'lindetarined  witjk  tort^y^fe  )ftffrite 

^''^Wb'^t  frf^tfdltixpk^6hB,^t-^JWhetber,  w»jflay^|be  im§  ^tm^^ 

*"^h  fempite  ki*e  to^bfe  frftittfeiinkccopdanec  with^^^fliftfii^^r 

with  the  prophetic  reveries  of  a  sect,  which  would  bdance  its 
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letter  ignorance  of  things  as  they  are,  dj  a  claim  to  an  insight 
%tB'tM6gsftsrttoey  aref  bout  tolbe.;,  .Wicicd? 

^tiaiiit  of  VfeWi  We  do  not  Iwiua  t  hpwuyal 
<fitiId^6oiiirettts,  to  «ndDw.  conrei^,.(^  tPi  p 
^ti^h.  W€f  caH  forBotbing!  more  than  th^ 
^i^^'^ofthW  rights  whicli  the  laws  of  tjbe 
"iivfery  British  subject,  until  it  is  jwr©t?^rfi  that 
l^tdiHif^^'Au^stliem,    '  ••     i  i  :• .  .      ;.,,^,.  ,,.,  ;.,..[ 

*  ;'Diiniissing>  therefore,  all  in terpretationSiOttJiqApo^^ 
"^i^  the  riiapi^odies  of  hjrelings  whp  jfOt  their  bread  by  de- 
nunciations of  Popery,  let  us  look  the  facts  of  the  case  faii-lV 
dW^theface.  •  Afe  men  with  sound  heads,  clear  eye^,  calo)  tem- 
'J^ts,'  Sand  healthy  digestions,  let  us  quietly  see  how^  matters 
^^ttmd  with  these  monks  and  nuns. 

«'    '  Scatt^ed  up  ahd.down.  the  country  are,  to  be  seen  a  few 

:^^6ie  of  buildings^  most  of  them  in  appearance  private  houses 

^■(atid  very  ugly  ones  too),  but  others  inte^ply  mp^astjc  arid 

^  Gothic^  in  outward  seeming^  whereia  pppular  report  and  the 

'Catholic  directories  assert  that  there  are  congregated  sm9.ll 

^cieties  of  men  or  women,  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  a 

''inod4  of  life  the  most  disagreeable  that  can  be  conceived  in  the 

*  ide^is  of  members  of  parliament  and  noble  Iprds,     They  are 

all  unmarried,  they  eat  and  drink  by  rule,  they  give  up  th^ir 

"^^ivate  property  (when  they  are  lucky  enough  to  l^aveany  to 

"  ^ye)  to  the  body  to  which  they  belong,  and  they  obey  the  com- 

''  4riands  of  certain  individuals  of  their  own  orders  with  willing 

(though  Mr,  Chambers  thinks  it  unwilling)  obedience.     Some 

^'rfthese  communities,— 1*6.  a  minority  of  them,  and  those  which 

"'ire^  making  the  slowest  progress, — spend; their  days  chie.4y  in 

/j^tayer.     But  the  greater  part  are,  if  they  are  ipen,  engaged 

;  ih  some  measure  in  the  works  of  the  pastoral  oflSce ;;  ^n^  if 

'^h^y  are  women,  in  teaching  the  poor,  and . visiting  the  sick 

^  rind  inifeierable.     Besides  this,  all  the  women,  and  some  of  the 

■'  !meh,  are  guilty  of  the  extreme  bad  taste  of  not  dressing  tbem- 

^^^srfves  like  the  rest  of  the  world.     The  women  neither  curl 

^^'theij^  hair  nor  wear  it  in  bands  orpla^s,  but  remorselesply 

'^^^utit  off.     Some  of  the  men  disfigure  themselves  (to  sp^ak 

'^^^i^^fei^uage  of  a  barber)  /by  a.  tonsorial  pyoqess, most  iin- 

-'^^UeiiMt '  to  the  Protestant,  eye. '   Thefjc  average  cpstume  is 

^'-•.^Mlyiinfparallefed,  off  the  5tage«,  and  fapcin^tes,  tjiegazp  of 

^^Wdife^whb  beholdiit  fon  llie  fir»t.;time  Jn..ai|L, j^ct,ual  rppm, '^nd 

•'^^^th^^in  a  irragedy,  :a  comedy^  or  .anippera^. with  0,  ppwer 

^^^linp^ec^6fn*ed  ian  itfhe  annals ;,of.dr^sftn  •.0|i;^..H^,;Wlbple,^^^^^ 

^^^Mats  lafM  tBcseJnuns  ,are  a. :Baost,.st?fti?gp^injq^)pi:eher^s^^^^ 
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If'  JSaWi  w&  ask; ir  ;attf tfais^  aifoafnidatioii  !<»*  institutfo^  %)tf)tr^ 
Im^ntii^  inqoivy  into*  the  (pnTate  fives^  tpast  histotrj^.arid  pi^ciir^ 
ineiiry(regu)ati6ns  oftbes^  most  tsn^Protestant-kx^tng  ^17901)9^ 
Whatiteive  tbcy  dene,  which  everjr  Englishman  and  fveijr 
Bnglisbtroaian  (so  &r  as<  her  htrsband  or  father  will  permit)  is 
not  doing/every  day  of  his  of  her  life  ?  These  ladies,  instead 
(o£  choosing  hnsbands  to  rule  them  ai  their  odm  mil,  cboQ^ep, 
'Cdminiiimt7yiii"which'thej  will  be  governed  by  an  indiiddu^ 
jO{^erio(Fess>  it  is  true,'-4)ut  not  accordinff  to  her  p&FSonal  eu^ 
]fricBi;  for  she  is  bound  by  rules  from  which  all  bnsbanda  are 
'free.  Have  they  not  as  good  a  right  to  do  this,  if  they  like 
it^  as^  other  girls  and  wtomen  have  to  refuse  4>r  accept  ap  offer 
of  marriage  ? .  Is  the  House  of  Gomntona  prepared  to  adopt  the 
practice  of  the  Moravian  s^t,  and  f»  take  iialo  its  own  hand^B 
^e  providing  of  husbaods  for  all  the  marriageable  young  dani- 
sek.cf  the  United  Kingdom?  It  is  asserted  that  sometimes 
'these. siUy  women  bind  themselves  rashly  to  a  monastic, com* 
munity,  and  rwe  the  vow  they  have  made  through  a  long  life 
of  unkmwwni  suffbriBg.  That  such  thiogs  may  occur,  we  admit; 
bttt.theyiare  mre  in  the  extreme,  whatever  the -Protestant  In- 
quisition imay  think  'And  is  there, no  sitefa,  a  thing  in  i\^ 
tworid  as  **  maarry ing  in  haste  and  repenting  at  leisure  ?"  Ho|if 
numy  marsia^si  iwe  should, like  to  ktiomy  are , productive  .pf 
tbe>  enjoyment  which  the  f**  happy  pair"  antieipated,  when  they 
bound  themselves^by  more  f stringent  vows  than  thos^  whifi^^ 
ietl^er- »  Catholic  monk  or  luuik  ?  lor  how  many  cases  doej?  nq|; 
oroertain  incompatibiKt}^  of  chaooacter  display  itself  before  a^ 
iyewfis  paasediaway?    How  irften  does  ,nc(t  the  nuptial  tie 

troTel  antdroorichainy.tO;  g^ll^  to.  woondi  and  tovtor^  tbe.i^pr 
dppy  tKNiple  iwhom,  it  bteds/  together^  till  deibth  dissolires 
ithiair(|lK>hds.?  .i.Wehave  mo  ^hesitatfon  juiSiiyiog-^'-iMj^therP:]^ 
JKitcai  GathoHc^wbo  bar  &tenda  or  kindred,  ji^  eoni^u^  x}^ 
4a»Miaateri^iwfaQ[^IlnQt  ctoifirmjwhat.we^saiy-^thdt  ^pj^ 
■|»lnttioit  roC  linhapfjy  i«f  leligioua  fpi;ofessipn$!*.  to, h^ppyi  <me%  4f 
fwijw^awffoify  sttiaHer  tbf^fctherproportipn  ofuob^ppytc^h^'Hsr 
liMunria^e*! 't'.'  d/    n\  h^nW-)^  '.n\  (,j  ,,,,'  /  [.,-  ^■ 

It  laittnot  nroostroi^s,  ib^  t9/^l^i£s)(?wa2!d,ttie/sa>erejd  na,ip^ 
trfittWicef  As^a  saniitioi>>ffgfc.tb«seirtgrirtmaieAUffl^tftrfe»en9¥is  ii|  n^ 
^eSgidua  hiiUseslS^  ,Wcbat w^etobedtfanitf fto  flitk,  Ipf  tfee  ^i^htft^ 
BngRrfipet^vaswl  EngKsh\i<<Pt»en;r(iwfher><^ 
4i(p(;fienbullied^i!vhifeithe  DMwnescpfid^Mnes^iejlilpfjsTf  lejE^riaftp^j- 
4rps«e41ii  ^  li^jWiW^^l  M  bwilyow, (afi4l<0W)i9Wk8  )^  "ifti^ 
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yoa^bato'fi^0'it  pc^ial  for  way  persons  tx>  dialvyiiniittl  tbo^r 
-butted  bad  a*  ye«r*ft  tciid  of  thieir  Aiturb  partmer'a  tempet  and 
^tvti|)le»^  wb^n  tet^d  by  tile  most  initiatmg  induencas*  Airi 
Viliefii  tbe  year's  trial  i^ovdr^  do  for  ^*  persons  about  to  many* 
whut  tb6  Cfftholic  Cbdrcb  does  £op  a  person  about  to  becottte 
a  ncwi,  shut  them  up  singly  with  some  sharp  individual,  who 
^wM  question'  tliefti  as  to'  their  real  feelings  and  wishes,  and 
lidtiAd  the  nupti«iis  if  he  can  detect  the  action  of  any  external 
l^ti^ssure  u^n  their  iaolinatiohs.  If  there  turns  oat  to  be 
■some  Warldly-minded  mother,  who  wants  to  get  her  daughter 
oflf  her  hftnds ;  or  some  hard-hearted  father,  who  cares  nothing 
idt  tf  ae  love,  aAd  refuses  to  pay  his  son's  debts  unless  he  will 
mkrry  the  heirdiss  who  is  wilUng  to  take  him;  if  a  foolish  girl 
i&  captivated  by  a  uniform,  or  a  pair  of  handsome  cheeks  and 
AVWskel^s,  or  ft  lover's  ball-room  flatteries ;  if  there  is  a  fond 
ybtith>  who  imagines  that  melting  eyes  are  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to^  connubial  felicity,  or  that  a  sweet  vc»ce  in  singing  can 
never  sceld  in  unmusical  talking, — cut  short  the  hymen^ 
prhject  with  a  stern  decree,  and  bid  the  expectant  pair  go 
^'bout  their  business  and  learn  prudence  for  the  future. 

'  Thfese  ugly  dresses,  too,  which  evidently  add  so  much  bi4h 
t^fn^ss  tn  the  anti-convent  wrath,  what  have  they  to  do  wikh 
th(j  'matter  ?  The  affairs  of  human  life  are  not  to  be  settled 
by  the  prhxiiples  on  which  a  drama  is  brought  upon  the  stagfe. 
Wtlat  if  a  cold,  crawling,  uncomfortable  sensation  creeps  over 
^he  Hmbs  of  some  amiable  matron,  or  some  managing  squive, 
kt  the  sight  of  these  indescribable  costumes,  and  suggests  ide^s 
^^mys^y  unfelt  before?  Are  we  CathoKcs  on  this  account 
)ti6Vtt^h6  allowed  to  dress  as  we  like?  '  Or,  if  some  of  us  do 
-^(^J^  uy  feteve  the  cjfbwns  of  our  heads,  or  to  put  onveils^and 
ti^'^pbu*  faces  in  garments  which  would  make  a.  feshionable 
tsL^W^bi'Moduae^  9tand  aghast,  is  that  a  reason  for  imputing 
t6  t^  a^  vielaillon  of  the  commonest  feelings  of  the^humaoti 
IM^SIJ?  I^  the  heart  of  a  nun  as  dead  to  all  naturai  sweetnesB 
#ndile^dlltneibs  And  justice,  as  her  habit  is  unlike  the  bali- 
^^i^s  bf  Alinakik^  and  tlie  court-dresses  of  St.  James's?    ^^ 

ReaUy,  if  people  are  to  be  bullied  by  Act  of  Padiamettt 
t>£^\is^  tfkey  ilotfhe  theniselvet  after  their  own  fashion;  the 
l*6i4«e^^P'OdnAtt6*ife  mfostb^n-athome'.  There  is-Mn  Muniz 
VHh'M^'WaW,  Mti  Bright  with  his 'coat,  Mr^  Diaaeli  witk 
iiii#^yi^ls^,^'atJdCdlotiiel  Sibthorp  mth^tdut  ^i^ewibte  piacfea^ 
-mV^^'^  Ifth^' personal  at)pearanc<d<  of  th^se 'getittemdn  Uaot- 

f^m^^e'-ih'Agt^^hlki  1^  me^  mi  I  tb^vefote  jUsitifliti  iir  pi^ 
ti^ifilg^  W^dfVttiii^iow  iodn^ir^^wttefth^rth^y  dd^'tiot^b^ttt 
tt^  wlJ^^f^iAAdl^  tlmU^Uthum»,i^mt4t»i  atidkee{MPbraci( 
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4M  mm^li^mks^hinkSre^^ 

to^i^dfi!i4b4«i<s  fl((!<iwcrd)dtva)rinitl»k,'w»e«celbii9rflrl£t1^ 

^pfdbkiioD^  wfaj!'lliiay)iRGl)[>iheiibiia6sBiof<oUT  -etmrnit^iipfeale 
^^tfa^ved  'i^;  ^sp^dtiA^  ias  th^^y  >ha|)ipen  to  dveaprobstaitns 
^^t<^d  venldrable^ '1)jr  -MnttiriesnAiid  <^<nM(ie8  iof)iiQbnMd:ea 
ti^/Mdy  tfar^a maUer 'of  f«ct^  diil^rdpriitte' undipleasifagf !«[•«[ 

'f^ '  iMotedt^; the »pftfeteftce6f ^dHsflslftgtW <vrt>ngsjaf«»tliniftrd 
ttli«*ts Mdnidtti'^riSbti^  frlats^is  T^ndti^d^dooMyiiabttird'Tbylitto 
d4Hilitnsttine«s;^thaf  if  Ithe^y liatte^any  v^rcfligs^  tbi  iledr^if^'Atito 
^4^  M)undflti€fe  of  imeans  by  which  Jtistiee  (eau  te'dbnO'lbhom^  h 
^itM^  n^W  sta<ftQ.'  'lDo/<'Pi'6teBtams'i«eally(imftdiie  tkatb  iwittn 
k^ Woti^^rt  b^cMit<^§  a  <^uri< ^hfii? <fri<$hd^ ianid  kindl*idiaktually)i(»j 
afefet  <jf  hei^'frdifl^thkt'day  fbJrth  for^^vw^ntiBo  ^thi^iiinJigiBs 
fhrdt,  If  tUeif^'W^B^'foUtid  m^&xiitlthb  sMalie«t  dvffiaito^  ini«be 
Wak  of  Ifcrf* W^felft^  hhd^cfinret^^irig  wilHhw^whfen^vwriltH^ 
^^iited;'cohfefet6hiiy '^JtK  «li0  i^tites  of^the^c&tkyeAtmblit^tSbm 
siWjflei^ris'  WoliW  ^  hcrt  b4  in^tiantiy '  ar^jwed'  v  or  >^lbat j-iifi  ichdM 
§u4>irfotti  \**^riei^  ftt-du^fed,' th^y^ould  tiot^b©^  afctedi^nptn^with 
a  decision  which^  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  a  parliath^niliicjr 

ffoll?''  Ah'  a>ffettibhkt^'ft(tlr^'bnd'n)&tli«r  ^i^>tb^b«Uiughlei 
M'l^^^if^^^d'lto  'aiti  a^t^^^retiily  dei^tihg'busbM^^  '^  AfteDditimd 
ti!i>#y'  'di^e<ytfer'  IJhotrgh'  tyriibabJy  'fl6t  frt>to  'her  ;comiribitt«si-Jtot 
^W^'^trffeif  {^V'Wi'Hing  s7I^ce),'i|lb^>l  d}^$s'niid6iiabl6;<)4ba'Jthi[t 

^hiilt4an\h6^  db'?' '  Nothing; «^Y^trcd«|Wfti:edltoi4twif0it»n««| 
fe  *6fr  ii^  ttiti  ^ '  'If  fehd  ^idflfei^s  affliitiiag^; !  hei^-  {ninetsiom  'ptttoet 
iit^fi^  ^fc^'fts'^bt^h^bdei^dly!  givtfn^Joverildithd  ^jjq)rio«»Jiirff« 
a€>n^irtc''ej^attt,4vhJa«cinc^iWftke»^iliKl  ddnrini«tet(g  bisi«(to 
ftWvk/^l/d  '»lflffi<*(S'Jpttiii^hrtiem'ion'''4lhdse.^w*(iodiai4bwi  Ihefm 
Sfel^ouy  'tfdttinriJ'iWii^  !ard  gdVferttfed  ^^tobifdingHo  T^QeisersfiiSy 

a^ittfet  th^^Jiifr^ttktori^^^ti  at  rfl  tiflifes^be^ifakte/to^ithd^  «A. 
i*Mfriiitical*iu'ihbmiesWho^hair^tidJlhti^«rti^htft0Wf»in-)i^^ 
^^'(}re>>^btif^y''Whi(^h''*AiHy^  bte^t^'lntoi'ikiioh>  -e^dbdisinuei^ 
Wfe*e'f)(eat'^ftV^^^'frie^ds  att*^j«6lWiotts'^o*inUiw  ave  perfectly 
i^tft^t^ri^i'^fo  *i^ure"^th^i^'*f>*otit|^tefc^4ibeJtyiiiBrff  volobliiry 
i^^iion.'  'Tfee^Viilgfi^  rftfldcy  ori'but'cbwfetits  r(6iftitefth«fnse4foi 
!K>'tt'srtttliiiy  iiibre-di'Klf  fhttt  fl^'bti^tidl-ttcy  Ahd^^^dntuy  o6(4f» 
<56ttttt^'felro^M^t6kfk¥^»6ne^1:Wfetitid§bJtiaftt^'ofll^ 
cfWs'^fibi^tildiity'  inHbittf^d'^  te  the-  ^oitfttiliriiW*s)iwowliipbf their 
Wiigti'tyri' 'arf*  ii^t^jfe' tf rS^fe\%ig.^->i 'Th^t«>W'Jhaidljdacf (CAWife 
family  of  respectability  in  the  kingdom  which  has  not  amblnA 
hr  a-WMiHW^^brMeMi^idtis'^k^s^mihmmt?^^^  ifaten  or 

'^toxayni^^  WH!t"k^^  ^S^^k)f  ^^omttftA  ifitowey  then,  Jpeoteiiil 
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oin^miftmm^  MtDolaboimwdblerfibtbidetfiCff^p^ion  'i\m^iif(jYi^m 
imtiotkk>moD8troilSir'*  jtftnionh^jasjd  Ji^aiiiW^e  ;9U<^  a^^Affvk 

pwpeliwlly^  il^iiirited jfiiom  *  IjW  jmk^ .  )of  j  tboflen who,b  toyiijkg 
passed  their  boyhood  and  youth  in  these  supposed  detij^.oj^ 
iffi&njf  ^  g«>loal  mto/th^w«wrldj  tify  if$  {iE^i|^ti€|nf^an4  ib^^fj  ^t^iun- 
tafailylr^imiijandicomitiib  th^ms^Jv^p,  %  iUfer]BrtJJ^<?^gfff»QiWitp 
tiie(topiety[)a£ th^iranciwt di^o^i^s^  : j'hrej^iWtHQfje^Ty.fW? 
of  auBffdaughtei?^  ar«  edudftted,  by  tb^^i^'Wffc^d  flTO!5.,!;(Wb^ 
«ai6idail;isadai9^^i:thet)|  pc«^^e9t.th^n>^(|hat  t:j^y^^  ipi^s^  j^e^ 
be)feorflelight^d  jttoikfe^fUpi  thjtQugh  ilifo-  tfhj^  wp^  >ftieodAy  ,^^4 
affij^loiiatefrcotamUnicfttions  with}  tb^irti'QrPfipyjfnl^trcispef^  l;p 
fcftura  tdftbtot)  a«  ;iil«[D3  th^m^^lve^i  Snd  to  r^nd,  ;tbe|r  qwR 
jhiUrwv  tQ4)fe';bijortghl  up  in;tb^^i>^t^diiest^bli^«i?*tS!?.   J)p 

sehdolmistpeteea  and  gfwefniB^s^'t.  ,  Dpqsh/jthj^ifi.ypui^gi^pj?? 
ifenuceii^aipt.^w.lto  .depiye  ;^/b0Ta  goyprftpssjw  tp  ifi^i/^ 

-f)!iiPapuloB 
saaii^rMrdh 
bMi6jtbQ8ei<M 
sel^iadttl^ 
tbdirfeUo.wt 
tO)^aber)this 
pBn3oa>'twti 

jsoridcj^^^^' 
jDiikiastonqs 
iriUiiidsl  ibe 
fiquiil  n^Js 

jebttqtfy':;lhit< 

2dEfetd0l2ail6i 

^eligiolis/  he 

^1^  do  ^ajfrl 
42)rcanrot>'^ti 
-Durihelfirb^ 

•io  fiAM  'barer 
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that  a  Brighton  or  Harrow^^ate  boarding-house  is  not  aipfi^ 
vatDe  esttab&lnneilt/beCttaseBttifiyvRet  has  Hiatny  -  l^dgevi,  as 
afttaek  a  convent  ibeoaosetit  he^ina/Bj  inmated  not  boand  ^«<^ 
Uier  bj  the  ties'  of  bloi»d^  If  these  persons  cfaooeie  «o  ^ 
togethev,  and  felbw  cerftain  yegnlatioiidi  wba4  is  that  lo»  any 
one  else  i  What  is  it  to  their  neighbours  if  tfarey'  fike  to  w«at 
black  gavftM  and  veils,  or  to  get  uf  at  three  o^ckck  im  tik 
moiiyjmg  and  recite  long  Latin  prayers  ?  If  thiey  bredk  aity 
<tf  those  la?ws  of  the  land  which  hind  ever^  £»^<ish«baii  and 
finglishwomany  indict  them  for  the  offencd  without  siertlpleC 
We  want  no  special  immcmities^  for  them.  We  demaiKt  only 
that  they  shall  be  allowed  the  liberty  which  every  one  tke 
possesses.  We  Gatliulies  are  loyal  and  obefdient,  as  long  ks 
w^  are  subjected  to  the  same  laws  as  the  rest  of  owr  felfow* 
ekizens.  It  iar  our  duty  ta be  so;  and  we  defy  the malk^  of 
our  tormentors  to  prove  that  we  are  otherwise!.  WhatfoHy, 
what  nuHlness,  therefore,  it  is  to  drive  us  to  disloyalty  am 
hatred  to  the  British  constitution,  by  ena<^ting^  laws  a^mmt 
uai  What  blindness,  to  force  us  against  our  wills  to  i^gi»«* 
thatiwe  aa?e  Englishmen! ;  to  anooy  us  with  petty  persecutioii^ 
andianake  us  feel  that  it  is  only  want  of  power  in  otor  en^ 
noties  wbicb  saves  us  from  tbe  thumb^screw,  the'  i^ck^  ^dtti4 
gibbetl  •■    ''  f'l 

Peoplfs  say  we  should  make  no  objection  to  awyiiiqui^ 
torial  proceedings  against  our  eonventSi  ^'  Why  do«^  yod 
thtow  them  all  open  at  once,  and  silence  youf  enemieisrr^  sai^ 
ntatnyt  really  kind  and  well-^neaning  persons^  Ptt4t  %ht  aslse  kh 
«ie  of  your  own,  we  reply.  How  would  you  like  ^'  eoitnifriS'^ 
sion  to  be  appointed'  to  inquire  imo  ymr  afikii^,  on  tlhi^ipre^ 
SJOBvptbii  tiaat  yoil  were-  roguesy  swiitdisrs,  de^pbts^  and  Wofray 
sCiU?  <  No  man'  like»  t<»  be  insUlt^d^  to  bav^^  it  pief^tbiit 
tbai^  fa»  is  asooundnel;  to  be  dalied' up  befor^^a  eoMlnittt^ 
personalfy'hositiletO'  himself^  m  orde^'  thiat  h«  ma^  Uy  b!^ 
hia-domestit^  atfairs^  and  donviiioe  his  ^afmide^^tba^  'h^has 
HiOi/bee/ii  gutity'  of  all  sorts •  df  sibomiAaMe^  cirknefsi  We^^^ 
tibat'it  a  an'-intx^ierabie  insu^tO'ti^,  and  a?  in<^t'Wt)«rio]ft"btl^ 
i;ag6"agft«BUsrt;  mn  religi«snJ»  communiti^^  >t(i  sdtbj^ct  ttiMi  ^ 
these  bkfsb  ^  wait  eKcefptiomai  pr^sceedmgSk  ^%  >  sli^iiM  W^ 
tbndW'  open  tour  convent-doors  >for>  this  iHtrUsion<  of  bV^tV^iii^ 
pi^inctnt  and  ctMitBe^minded  lbo9,  whdse  onl^  dlcf^^  i&  ti^g^H^ 
tify/l»s>cu9ioshy  by  pryingintoi ttoe  iiSkaH  of  ntiftft^'^r^t^wi^i^ 
Usr/sTOrid  PiMest«ntve4i^«»ci^  <kf>«b>e>4i^^s'^f'&  fe'#^il^M4/^ 
lessiwoinerK?  'Wbtld  jLord^  Shrfiesbi«fyi,>'«toti''iMK  ^Aditti 
toy^'i «ndi  Sir 'i Frederfcfe '  iTh»^igitrp  lik»  tfe^^ «w4v^,^J ttlilt^i^ 
aoidl  daH^bra,  4otlb^i<pke«idiiund!ef:ft|i^/d»deal'>iUUi  ttl  0l&i? 
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ihtfOi  ux-  ''    ■'-'i;> 'i  ■    '     '     "   f'   •'  '1'    ..'".<    ;l  ,    M  ;ii 

•^i)  Jjeft  this,  liirtbey^  be<  vemembered,  that  whenonce  Ae 
iegisiatiure^ets  about  interferifig  with  eonyentB^  the  iDreHigA^ 
turn  iiifaUibly  faUs  into  the  hands  of  the  most  ofil^nsrre  taoA 
odious  of  <  Dur  adrersaries.  Gentlemen,  not  merely  by  posi^ 
tiofif  butby  per^nal  character^  thirk  such  utigentlemaniy 
diities.  Meit  ofoense,  with  kind  and  amiable  hearts,  faow« 
eYter  staneh  tbeir 'Protestantism,  cannot  help  seeing  that^  to  a 
imman  whose  life,  has  been  spent  in  the  retirement  of  a  cda-* 
?^ntual  lifey  and  in  that  absence  from  all  but  lemale  societ;^ 
which  belougs  eren  to  the  most  actire  of  the  ttneTH^losed  ordei^s^, 
contact,  with  a  pariiamentary  inquisition  must  cause^anramoviilt 
q£  suSSenog  which  every  gentleman  woohl  ^hritiTk  from  peir-i- 
sonaUy  inflicting.  They  would  fed  themseWes  degraded  by 
buUyirrg  a  woman,  even  though  she  were  a  nun.  Can  yott 
^k  113^  th^n,  to  like  these  things  ?  Can  ymi  suppose  that, 
bowejrer  oooscious  we  are  of  deserving  no  such  ^rea tmefit,  We 
should  feel  no  irritation  against  those  who  wotdd  thus  degrade 
puf  fnends^  our  sisters,  our  daughters^  to  the  level  of  iiDtoribYis 
^miaals^iadrraigned  by  universal  accusation,  and  eoodenmed 
byttb^iir>  0Wn  open  violations  of  tiie  Iaws>  of  God  and  mai»? 
It^aa  impossible.  We  have  a  sense  of  oU'T  rights  as  Engtcab^ 
men  and  Irishmen ;  we  have  hearts  of  flesh  and  blodd,  ahd 
iiotcpf  ^tCMae;  we  have  the  melnory  of  three  centuries  6f  in- 
fQl^raMe  wrongs  to  quickea  our.  sensitiveness  to  any  renewal 
q^JctfB€!t,.ev^^tm»^,  w«  Uyve  the  &ans^  tbei monks^ Msnd/  th& 
Jfsuits^  wbow  ^ur  enemies  hate*  Yet  the  world  is  astonished 
th^tftW^are  not  so  ready  to  tu^n  our  convents  inside-  Out  to 
th^lPfsoriwt.^lte.  of  aDnunmond  or  (fli  Chaflniheffs,  as  to  tell 
tjbf^rl^Sogi^hiefferMth^iTetitrof  oni:  houses  or  t»ntme  theismost 
$^^}^i(^,hfm^  sx^MB^med  iothe  po0r-^dii9s,  tWe  wish'^ur  eibr' 
ipie^f,lKi^(,Wo^rse;<pmftishment)rthaii(  thats  they  should  be'  antb-t 
j^^i^tO  |h^rsajMeiii»t8iQtio«»  whioblhajit  would  tisrpofli^  oid^&} 
P],,lQRc^j]a(ioi^;tb€mr^/we>r)^peat^j  that  We  cl^milto  atasdooil  thd 
4)e^er,^tii)g,ftfiiilbe,tototio£<)lur)fellowH20Untorymeink  j  WetiwaAit 
I^(Pl]|9^flP«^„1Il0..secres*e%.J1aYaq|»ecial  ittlmatet6icsi'  We  bavle 
^f  l^itQoqf»<i¥erttopr  reiighmft  es<abte»fe»ettto  intaisofntaaajfi 
^H^gf^  (^fi/r^efmtsons,  .Qt^  ae«Qeiati<ais.  tkfi-caiibdowri^;  whose  aif^ 
^^^^st potfS^t ther  light" of^yu-t If  it(  really  isr iviportMt 
ilj(^r,ike ^ug]i»k  ptoplei.to'  be. belter  ta^qoittnted.  ^th  theisys^ 
^f^^^a^l'f'PWtifl^'  ofiiOtor  ireiigious  (Oi^»^f wftr^areiiewdy/ to 
C^^^f^lltH^  ^^lAlmt^mti^i^  mfor«iHtioii^!ptoiAiddl  {they-^^ 
dH^f  ii|a  frwn4fr>Wi^/«Wfg»irtkrtiftfent  ftofl  iisldher^^ropof^iquartfltBSi 
(^^^^l^t^^i^jmp[t|^ev!^  l)S^ef^wltitkr)h>)JMfjrtsc«irfet^.facepli 
?WfS  t«  i(f^h|,;flj^iornpriH»itft(ih4MiS€hplidhd$  ^a-i-ri^fefci]])  Ihm 
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Ud     On  the  Pemtdtdmb'if^mi^fUl^J^aiff6ius  Women 

3iAop»^icif  the  i6iitbeIi)ai£3midi^rilMi(:firbTiiHnrir$9^  ^ 
«be  iGeneral^  df^tbd^ivEirious  •oirdeus^adl  iili.£b)u^s%,(|i&)^pg^ 
Idraself^i  ir^  per&otSy  aecesaible  >  fUEuhnons  ^ .  («Ad  {n§)t(i§^  iiyi  j^ffi^ 
<)ip1e.hoF^tht'OUgh'dneiStiati(miwouJid  jthey^  ^m1^  Jb§i  ^may^ 
obstacle  in' l^e^watyj^f  any  inquiry, which  Q^^is)^n[b4s  ^^^gp^ 
tb  make^  ctflanother^  Secret  societies  are  hateful  iP/ti;^  Jh4k* 
noent  of  the'  Churchy  >and  are  rigpmusly  coudismnj^d.  \^.,]^ 
laws*  The  laws,  of* the  Church,  and  thp.  coastjtfUtion/s  ofj<i^p 
i:*el]gious  onders,  are i  much  mora  easHyi  ta  he^  gpti^t^itb^n  ,(})f 
laws  of  England^  If  the  English  Government  }ui«,^gsq^ntD 
suppose  tliat  'Ei^Iish  nuns^'pnonhsi  and  Je^uiit^^  ai;^  ^ting 
vp  secret  rules  for  themselves,  unsanctioned. by  the  hig]^^ 
ecclesiastical  power,  we  can  assure  it  that  the  autWntie^,,^t 
\Rome  will  be  nvost  thankful  for  any.infonnation  it  canvaiP^ 
on  '  the  subject.  But  while  our  convents  and  monaist^pe^s 
remain  exempt  from  any  such  charges,  and  while  they  p?;'^- 
gent  examples  of  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  of  internal  pe^c;?, 
which  the  families  of  Established  and  Dissenting  Frote^taij^^s 
would  do  well  to  imitate,  we  protest  with  all  our  souls  ^$unf t 
^e  renewal  of  those  penal  enactments  with  which  we  ajce  :B0W 
yearly  threatened,  and  which  our  enemies  declare  they.;will 
never  cease  to  push  forward  until  they  have  their  victims 
once  more  within  their  grasp.  i , 


ON  THE  PERSECUTION  OF  NUNS  AND  RBLIGIOU»^ 
WOMEN  DURING  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION! '  "' 

Much  truth  is  embodied  in  the  well-known  line,  ^*  The  w<wU 
knows  nothing  of  its  greatest  men  ;'^  and  those  who  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  reading  the  history  of  their  kind  only  in  the 
r^cotds  erf  the  historian,  or  of  the  ordinary  biographer,  forpi 
but  a  very  incomplete  and  one-iided  idea  of  human  natuse. 

'  They  are  carried  away  with  the  triumphant  march  of  the  vic- 
tdrious  general,  or  wrapt  up  in  the  tortuous  oaireer  of  the' poli- 
tician, or  ehgrbss^d  in  the  speculations^  of  the  transcendental 
'pMlo^opher,  or  hftve  all  their  sympathies  excited  by  the  striig- 
jgles  of  unkided  genius,  and  fancy  that  they  are  engaged  jn 

'  i^tiidying  the  histoiy  of  mind  in  its  highest  and  noblest  aapects. 

^  '  ^  liittle  do  the  ordinJlry  readers  <J  history  know  "the  lofty 
qualiti^i^,  iiid'thfe  kmbunt  of  hferbism,  whichj  whether  shoii^n 

'"in  brkVirig'the  acttial  j)resence  of  approachi^fdeatbiOB>exhi- 
bited  in  the  passive  eiidurance  of  ]^rdtmdted«slJforihe,4Jeadiid 

'^berieathihfe^tfiice;  ^d  itiil  leSsrire^he^  Aw«*e^of:the  iatfrange 
and  unearthly  interest  wWch  h  imparted  by  the  presence  of 
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^piS^ith^'^Wdidii  offitb^ip^ttttalieadyi  qiioteld,1l.  ^/lm»nyitthi»il«- 

^fe^,^^i%h^  *ifeiJw^uld,'iiot cid(yihiidtk«ihigEeE)Jwi0W<of  efl^fo 
^to6i^  ^.IgJ^t^ifet^ivpiybhdlogicailliyiconsklBred.ASir^ 
"^Hti4'Ah*aiWii:eJ;proi«<)f  tWdeapestrinter^      ,T1ms  may  be 
*febfasMfei«d'ft6'a»flel&-eTidetitp|Joposition^and.Qi»  whkh  is  hardly 
^i^  iM^iA^Mifp&nihutiit  i^  to  tJife  tearing^ ©f^ucfclintiHWitfe 
^^d'^bti^y^^^'^tdh  t)fjthe lives: and iaufFerings  <i>£ indi\»duate 
*^pdti^hi^o^l  fliatiyewisli^to  callitheiuttidnticm  of  pur  xeadeii 
^/iijj[ft  ]^pot^i^  las  any  giVeaijpeufMDdioClii^lQiJy  is i marked j by 
^ffiti^^isUttteii^  events  andecBciriiag  inoidentB  whichitak^a-fiifm 
^tad^^tidtltfing  htfld'upon  the  public  niind,  will  HafcuraiLy  ow 
^ShS6st"nfecfessfekiiMy't)e  the  rim©ialntiof  unkuoiwn  alid  wnapfuJA- 
^^kfAdVii^ttid^that-te'^ofcedi?  whiky/froiial  thei^i^grossingchft- 
"f>adtet"c(f  t^ii^etet*  by  wbada  it  is-  sumDoufladedapid^QVieriaidj  it 
iftid^liiwt'fe'aifiifeulty-wwihn'ing.its  way  to  the^eaUijandarresfr- 
^}^^tW6>'akte»ftJ0O'rthlan'  it  Would  havfe  done.badiit  becttidw- 
^May^l  "  5tt'  iem  >trbublo«s)  timcq.     The/  Frencb  BevolutiDP  >  /is 
'jtlSt  ♦6*i6''<)f'thfe'^pt*iods^'to>whkbiW(e  ijefeiv    The  world  bfts 
I  ttdfsret'  ^ii^hfeld  a  time  •  in  which  sd  msach  of  p^inblic  and :  iinivepal 
sifltfet^ti'wrad  crowded  ilitb  afetv-short  yearS}-,  and  4b^  variety 
of  the  events  which  encumber  th^  pagesof  l;be^l»stAriaP>>ftftd 
of  the  persons  who  fill  his  canvas,  carry  the  mind  away  with 
an  all-absorbing  interestf:afid.^irfi»^lt  it  from  resting  on  the 
details  which  make  up  the  picture,  and  the  understanding  and 
^mmmmnof]y^\iiokM^  m^erMly  fP  its,4y^th,apd  Wl 
coloui;., ,  .T^p  foi^^a^ijs  ^£  *^  grea.^^  dee^  were  brofeen  up ;  all 
existing  institutions,  retifeibils',  pblitical,'moral,  ahd'sbblal,  were 
bibcrofefi'#a5^byiitb^cde^wi4l&i#9fld^  %y^Mw^u^9f  ,h^W^ 
nbeiie«thiat$.'lwafeers&'  ^  in  ^h^.cpAtj^wHMo^  Pfifti9§fia?^9P9® 
odd  wistrJisoiMJiddmi,  janjd  §9  ,|c^flQej?4o 
ntiriie,  QDi^fee&tidn/fprit):^  h\f  ^  '^^^^ 
.ooretsre  auareithat^wUhput  ?PWX9i^^OHi9^ 

-iiw^ullTifiitatiofflt*;  vJSv^y,jy9a?  addf^,  t^ 
lwe>\BXbtbm%ic  )i0fQrma,UQ^x  ipf  t^e  .d 
-^bfrwflirldi\ireep8/on^5  and.fvl??Ji.we.^ 
ngifess,  s?e.  fittd  Mi  \i'^M^^i\'mP 
,2^ai^ge$r  ^^ni  ar^,  faii?f$pir^§o4  ^(^M 
<;tlrde«r[to  /acfldunt;foJritli^t  whipb,  W9)J 
nbutirtheiftaay/liffeftnd  d^mki  pf  1r]^m 
-idHhoiroutfid.  }a»d  lU^ii  PjPjVHP,  \  l^o  .^H^} 
bahd%,ifrht<AiitPit^t/.<)WfPr^PPS8fts?>pn?^  ./L>s'-;q  oiii  jii  •^.^"i 

Vo  j'jii.^')i'|  oifl  vd  ijMi  ii>({(iit  H'l^yl^^/  :r>'D-i)iiii    /Jil-nn-jin  '-mj- 
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^ie^    On  the  Pemil^t^^''^^jmii)m^''mS^^  Women 

l«fe  6fth^<!»n^«*;aS'««aada'iki^^tti^'TK^  of  Hei^SiftJtiaiiaP 

tIkM-tnere  !%hti^ill  ofteh'  a^fsef,  a^feM  th^  darktiess  df  {<^  ^hi-^ 
Wguotis  period  of  hi^ofy/'frara  sotfie  i^rrii^ile  fti^t  o*  htJiiibl^^ 
reeord  thus  tinodrisciondy  preserved,  than  fhjm  roithnes  (if 
learned  dissertetion  or  fantastic  controversy.  Thus,  we  belicfve' 
that  M.  Leon  Anbineau;  in  the  memoir  whidi  we  ptibfiihM' 
sbme  time  since,"*  not  only  furnished  a  very  intereifefing  pot-' 
trait  of  a  remarkable  character,  but  made  a  valuable \5dt1ttum- 
ti^H  to  the  history  of  the  awful  dispensation  which  drowned' 
IVatice  in  torrents  of  her  own  best  blood,  and  sent  eight  hun-' 
dted  of  her  most  faithful  ecclesiastics  to  peridi  in  the  bagnes 
of  Rochefort.  But  it  was  not  reserved  to  the  stronger  sex' 
alone  to  glorify  by  their  death  the  Redeemer  to  whom  theit 
lives  had  been  devoted.  It  is  our  intention  to  give  a  pendant 
to  the  picture  which  M.  Aubineau  has  drawn,  and  to  place 
before  our  readers  a  few  authentic  relations,  illustrating  the 
condition  of  nuns  and  religious  women  during  the  same  dread 
period.  Materials  have  fortunately  been  preserved  for  an  essay 
of  this  description  in  the  work  entitled  Memoires pour  servir 
a  VHistoire  de  la  Persecution  franfaise,  by  l^Abb^  d'Hesmivy 
d'Auribeau.  The  reverend  author  of  the  work  to  which  we 
are  indebted  was  archdeacon  and  vicar-general  of  the  diocese 
of  Digne.  The  documents  which  he  has  edited  were  col- 
lected by  order  of  Pope  Pius  VI.,  who  was  pleased  to  accept 
the  dedication  of  them.  They  form  a  mass  of  very  interesting 
matter,  collected  from  various  sources.  They  bear  internal 
evidence  of  accuracy  and  honesty  ;  and  the  author,  or  rather 
editor,  was  evidently  a  devout  and  conscientious  man.  Here, 
however,  all  praise  of  the  work  must  end;  it  is  bad  in  style, 
and  the  materials  which  go  to  its  composition  are  so  ill  di- 
gested, and  arranged  in  such  a  slovenly  fashion,  as  to  make  it  a 
difficult  task  to  wade  through  its  pages,  and  to  induce  a  feel- 
ing of  regret  and  disappointment,  that  a  commission  of  such 
importance  should  not  have  been  intrusted  to  more  able  of^ 
more  experienced  hands. 

We  will  preface  these  narrations  by  a  brief  and  rapirf 
sketch  of  the  progress  of  the  Revolution  in  so  far  as  it  affect^d^ 
conventual  establishments. 

On  the  12th  of  February,  1790,  religiotis  vows  were  abb-' 

li^ed  in  France,  aud  all  convents  attd  monastic  ordi^rs  sttpU' 

pressed,  by  a  decree  of  the  Constituent  Assembly;     Ttts  vm- 

one  of  the  first  Wows  levelled  ^gaitist  reli^iort,  and' dtndst  tht^ 

*  See  thi  Rambtei'  foi*'!ift]pt^bet^anll  OctibCi^  18^3." 
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qi^gij^lJftf  f  of  .^,  apd  3iii^iji^r  pi^c^ti^^,jdo,i|9,t  .^epm\t^h9!fp\ 
hif^  Hwnn?  <of.  the.fuJl,cQn^^^pi^oce8.,qf  4;ba  ^^  wh^cU  ^h/^jr 
w^fjB  »erpetratingf  aod  a^ame  of  tl;Lei|>,  t^t  l^^s^r  ^wpuld  havet 
dbpipk  |b^  witii  horxQr,  ^i^ld  tbey  have  foies^i)  t)^  j:«}$ult^ 
cjf  die,  ppli<7  which  they  . were, blindly  advoc9tiog.  ,.  They  fce-p. 
lifssied  themselves  to  he  engaged  in  the  ta$k  of  reforming  the 
Church  pf  France ;  and  their  efforts  were  directed  to  the«axne 
ohjects  which  have  in  all  agea  excited  the  zeal  of  aorcalled. 
r^ligipus  reformera.  After  havii]\g  introduced  a  principle  of 
uniformity  into  the  administration  of  justice  and  the  civil  ^son* 
stitiition  of  the  country,  they  thought  that  nothing  was  more 
natural  than  to  proceed  *'  to  regularise  religion,  and  to  con- 
stitute it  'on  the  same  plan  with  the  other  branches  of  the 
public  service.*'*  These  alterations,  as  they  were  called,, 
which  may  have  appeared  to  some  of  their  advocates  to  have 
been  of  a  merely  superficial  and  unimportant  character,  while 
in  reality  they  struck  at  tlie  very  root  of  all  religion,  were 
not  proposed  by  the  fiercest  and  most  forward  of  the  revolu- 
tionary party.  Camus  and  other  Jansenists,  who  are  num- 
bered by  M.  Thiers  amongst  the  most  pious  of  the  deputies, 
were  the  authors  of  what  was  called  the  civil  constitution  of 
the  clergy. 

It  was  Treilhard,  a  lawyer,  and  the  advocate  of  the  clergy^ 
also  a  Jansenist,  who,  after  having,  on  the  17th  of  December 
in  the  former  year,  proposed  the  dissolution  of  religious  cor- 
porations, and  the  payment  of  their  members  by  a  state  salary, 
proposed  on  the  12th  of  February  the  decree  to  which  we 
have  called  the  attention  of  our  readers.  Finally,  it  was  on 
the  motion  of  Barnave,  a  Protestant,  that  on  the  next  day  but 
one  permission  was  given  to  all  the  religious  of  both  sexes  to 
leave  the  cloister,  and  to  secularise  themselves. 

It  is  a  curious  and  interesting  subject  of  speculation,  to 
trace  the  similarity  of  the  process  by  which  the  enemies  of  the 
Church  invariably  arrive  at  their  conclusions,  however  those 
conclusions  may  differ  among  themselves.  There  is  no  subject 
upon  which  Protestants  are  fonder  of  descanting  than  on  the 
French  Revolution ;  and  they  imagine  that  they  are  using  an 
unanswerable  argument  against  the  Catholic  religion,  when 
they  point  at  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  a  whole  nation  of 
Catholics  giving  themselves  up  to  infidelity,  and  leaving  the 
wprsbip  of  the  true  God  for  the  service  of  the  Goddess  of  Rea- 
sop.  They  would,  hpwever,  be  surprised,  were  it  pointed  oujt 
to. them,  as  it  easily  might  be,  that  the  origin  of  thei  movement 
*  Thiers,  HlKoire  de  la  B^rolution,  yol^  l.clf^,,^^ 
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oibeirar^ligiGftWiJiibeirfjiesjjjithafc  the^/tdntiaKnqyjiof-  tiiebiiownf 

attributed  to  accidental  circuiiaetaiioe8]'9£><time^ii]6d ;)plaoe;  diat 
tb^  AngUoan  i^formaUon  wutixe  aixleeditkcetitwiirjiididoiKi^ro- 
duce  tba  same  results  as.tbe  Fneiich  refomnation  ei£>1129&.)  >  Ma^ 
ijmn  tbisy  the  apparent  auccoss:  of  dimriEngliBh  foreminBeirat 
h^  we  doubt  not^  s.  large  share  in  exci)6ing4h&  weab  dnd) 
:aiiscbievou$  chairlatans^  wbo>  fiommenoed  the  attackr  upon^-thQ 
Church  in  Fnance^  to  follow  their  example.  It^has  often  been 
said  that "  Truth  is  one,  while  error  is  yarious;''  and  itisipeiP' 
ffct}y  true^  so  far  as .  their  manifestations  are  coucernueicL ,  In 
]:easoning  upon  external  phenomena  the  ^om'  is  a  n^ost 
taluable  touchstone^  enabUog  us  to  disciimiDate  with) unerring 
^curacy  upon  tlie  class  of  Questions  to  which  it  applieeu  ,  In 
religious  matters^  however,  it.  may  be  said  diat  ihd  origin  of 
error  is  as  single  as  the  antagonistic  truth  whidhiit  contreveirtsL 
The  Church  is  always  before  .mankind  in  its  unity  iandicomH* 
pleteness;  and  the  principle  which  dppeses' it^  \sAiethec>  j<ii»i 
tAlictly  contradictory  of  it^  or  nK>re  cantioualy  contrary  to  il^ 
ia  univei^ally  the  same.  Errojr  may  and  does  become  aiultif 
form  in  its  development;  but  in  itsongm  it  ia  aa  one  as  truthi 
Those  who  will  pursue  vdtb  this  idea  the*  study  of  the  ao^cal^d 
philosophic  :  school  in  Fianee  will  be  astbttwhedto{fiiid  ho» 
invariably  the  same  points  of  attack  are  ^elec6ed  bjHtfaeknks 
ihose  which  we  aie  accustomed  to'  find  chosen  by  ihe^cffpd 
neikts  of  the  Church  in.!Englandt  land  many^Tielijfutusiiaiiil 
^^amest'^minded  Protestants^  would  >  be  ahodjced  to  'find  >  sthenic 
pelves  sailing  in  the  same^boat^i  and  using  n^^'lyitbesalmellani 
giiiage,  with  men  whose  opinions  they  believe  ithemselres  to  ^ 
tor,  and  in  whose  company  they  would  scarcely  like  tor  match 
through  Coventry.  We  may  briefly  instance^  inillnstratioii  of 
.t^ieto  ideas,  the  peculiar  hostility  shown  by  tW  partisaiiid  t!>f  the 
Jiew  views  in  France  to  the  Blessed.  Vipgin^  whiose  imag^ai; 
-the  comers  of  the  streets  were  proscribed  and  rigoroddy  sujt 
pressed.  We  will  also  just  allude  to  the  decree  which  {Massed 
^tjhe  Convention  at  the  recommendation  of  Cbaumette,  by^wlnoli 
cthe  sale  of  every  kind  of  trumpery  {touies  espials  de  jonffUriee) 
iwas  forbidden  ;  and  Agnus-Deis,  Ecce-homos,  cuosse^  imig^ 
jpf  the  Virgin,  handkerchiefs  of  St.  Veronica,  &c.  are  partict*- 
Jarly  mentioned  as  comiilg  under  this  denomination.  The 
parallel  between  the  conduct  of  the  revolutionary  party  ip 
Fi;ance  and  the  schismatical  Greek  Church  is  no  less  remaik- 
able.  The  whole  question  of  the  intrusive  bishops  will  df 
itself  surest  many  points  of  comparison,  and  the' sufferings 
endured  by  the  religious  w^omen  of  France  in  conaequenceof 
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1inlbstf08isiMifief)toT2themibvdmlH^  wtBwmtkk  el^autlMrilgf^ 
tgp/liiQia^l)state«p  rckmlowkb  |lahlfiil^di6ddeti»ssi^eitottti#ei( » 
S0Lila4)eljEibari]iB(witbidie;samls>«xite  bj^tbtimiffs  dfilrfkiskq 

2t£Jb{eDe^(of)(the>saili0'pRiiciple;Hi-  -in  it  'i;>  >;'>->j.  •!  i-  ;-  r;.i]tj. 
-o't  <i^hotagh/tbei  fatal  idtooeef  lediidk^  ^vvai^  only  th&(p9ieludb  it^ 
€ie>Mve£6l^ieriak  wbkkawlEated  theUnitlates-o^  oloistet',  faad^ 
foseforth^iy^^mu^h  still  temamedtob&idofie.  Tbe  peo^ii: 
ifrFranee  wdre  not  so  wedded  to  the  cause  of  thedlogical  pWl 
^fassyoprB^jCDnvinoed  of  the^necessity  for  a  reformation^  tur 
tiiek  refpi^eseiitajtiyes  and  rulers*  Already,  in  tie* tumults- 
Mdiieh  [had  preceded  this  period,  eridence  had  been  given  that' 
tiie  populace^  although  prepared  to  go  all  lengths  infthe-way^ 
of(  political  excitement,  was  not  yet  worked  up  to  the  iieee»-f 
aairypiteh'.  of '  frenzy  to-xise  gainst  all  itS'  old  tvadi^ods  lof 
xeligiotis,  j»v«eiice*  '  On  the  14th:  of  Jiily  in  the'  precedinjf 
y0ar^:the  Convent  of  Aie  Visitation^  whieh  was^  inthe  imniOii 
c&tte  ncdghbourhood  of  the  Bastille^  had  been  forced  bytise 
iadFiisi^ed  mob  wiiaivere  engaged  in  the  ddstPttclion>  of  ^kkit 
feitress*  A  cannon-«ball  entered  the  cboir  when  the  ^oovk^ 
^jounity/were  assembled  at  vespers^  and  shattered  one  of  dad 
pallars,  Bdthout  causing  any  interruption  in  the  office ;  and 
tbeifaandits^  who  shortly  afterwards  entered  with  the  ferocity 
df  tigers,  retited  like  lambs,  remarking  to  one  another,  *^  Look 
at  these  poor  /luns !  See  how  quiet  they  are,  in  the  midsA  of 
all  this  upi*oiir !"  Much  was  yet  to  be  done,  before  the  hobf 
labotors.df  the  Sisters  of  Charity  could  be  forgotten  by  those 
iirhom  they  had  nursed  and  tended ;  and  to  efifeet  this  was  bow 
tiie7rtmeeasing  endeavour  of  the  infamous  m^nours,  who  saw 
furthest  and  deepest  into  the  chaos  which  they  were  labouriBg 
4Hk  re{»rod!uce.  The  public  mind  required  to<  be  excited  h^ 
floniQipateat  and  fiagrant  scandal,  which  should  induce  it  lid 
Iselieve, .  on  the  one  hand,  tbat,  in  the  words  of  Garat^  the 
•idonastic  life  was.  not  only  contraa^  to  reason  and  to  polioj^ 
but  i^  religicHi^^and^  on  the  other,  that  the  effect  of  opening  the 
4piH*S'iOf  the  convents  would  be  either  to  deliver  &om  them 
jnimi^ing  vie  time  pining  within  their  walls^  oar  to  purge  them 
ifDooki^un^oFthy  inmates  who  dishonoured  them.  Aceorditglj^ 
<osi  ^ibe  night  which  followed  tbe  propositioh  of  Batmav^,  tlite 
SfikiB  Royal  was  filled  with  wbtoem  the  most  abandoned-  rf 
-Afliiitil4ndy  (feguised'  in  the  habits  of  different  orders,  Valkihr 
:At£i-intann.witii  sddieoirsof  the  NatLoa^  GiuaJcd^iand  insulting 
jpubKc/de^ney  by  every; kind  of  Bibaldry^  iSoane.  ofithesp 
>vhareir«QQgtiised  ^!  ahdj  du'  being  questifl«a€id,»adritttted  tbat,iSa 
'ttiidir/owi^(Wroirds>*/(^eygQtithirtyififaincs5arrf        intis  forlthe 
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^Mh    On  the  PefmmSm'^Mmmam^  ^fii(g^ms  fFomen 

muenMysMi  the  pof^i^cew  A  wretebed  cceAliure^  wha  ha4 
hiag  before  bvoken  ber  ycnv»  Mid  eiopftd  ftom.  Ime  conrent  fH 
St.  Maud^,  was  procured  by  rdsagm  of  a  hmbe  ot.fiftjT'  Lmm 
Sfte  wa9  dulj  prcmded  witk  »  dkcoiirse  filled  wkb  dcsvoaciof 
liems  of  the  inonafiftie  Mfe  is  gewfrsA^  and  tbe  bome  of  wimii 
Ae  had  been  a  member  m  partictilar,  which  had  been  pre^ 
(xusly  read  and  approved  at  the  Jacobin  Glob.  At  the  evenings 
sitting  of  the  1 1th  of  March  the  miserable  wretch  appeared  at 
the  bar  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  having  with  treiiw 
bHng  lips  recited  this  ini^mous  production,  she  was  compHw 
mented  by  the  president  on  the  patriotic  use  which  she  watf 
making  of  her  newly-aequired  liberty^  These  were  not  the 
only  means  adapted  for  influencing  and  giving  a  direction  to 
ibe&  public  mind.  The  st^e,  that  all-impoctant  engine  with 
iiie  excitable  population  of  Paris,  was  pressed^  into  the  ser<' 
mce,  and  axliy-four  consecutive  representatrons  were  given  of 
tn  atrocious  piece  entitled  Les  Regr^  du  CloUte^  m  which^ 
%&  well  as  m  other  plays  produced  about  the  same  time,  the 
retigious  of  both  sexes  were  i»trodueed  with  circuinstattcoi 
«f  the  grossest  scaadaL 

The  Assembly  was  not,  however,  long  left  in  doubt  as  te 
the  real  sentiments  of  the  religious  communities  with  regard 
to  the  freedom  offered  to  them  by  the  dispensation  from  their 
vws,  a  measure  which  they  foresaw  was  soon  to  become  com- 
pulsory, or  to  be  resisted  only  under  pain  of  the  most  appall** 
ing  sacrifices.  Supplications  of  the  most  earnest  and  pressing 
kmd  were  addressed  to  the  legislature  by  the  members  of 
many  houses,  and  we  intend  to  offler  to  our  readers  one  from 
tiie  order  of  Carmelites,  which  may  be  read  with  advantage 
in  the  present  day  by  some  of  those  gentlemen  who  are  so 
eager  to  interpose  on  behalf  of  those  whom,  they  £ure  pleased 
to  call  the  ^^  idclims  of  the  conventual  system*" . 

"  The  Address  of  the  Carmelites  of  France  to  the  National 
AssenMifM 

«  NossEiGNEURS, — We  were  engaged  in  im^oring  God  &>r  tht 
success  of  your  labours,  the  preservation  of  the  king,  and  the  prost 
yerity  of  France,  when  we  received  notice  that  you  had  suspended 
the  pronunciation  of  vows  in  all  communities  of  both  sexes.  It  19 
not  for  us  to  judge  of  the  motives  which  have  induced  you  to  pro* 
nounce  this  suspension :  the  terms  of  the  decree  lead  us  to  hopQ 
that  it  is  intended  to  be  only  of  a  temporary  character ;  and,  until 
It  shall  please  your  wisdom  to  repeal  it,  our  duty  is  to  conform  to  it 
But  we  have  beeii  informed  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  National 
Assembly  to  proceed  to  the  destracdon  of  several  religious  bouser; 
and  that,  in  spite  of  the  alarm  which  such  a  project  is  ealculated  td 
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je  is  tuearer  to  rts  acc»nii)^«hniteQt  tbaiip  i»»  «V0  iBoMned  la  Miesmw 
Cott'it  be  fOMtUe  tluit'etfiaMislmieHtB^of  frliusb  «oaie  exetdse  so 
fittwiira^le  an  hiftucnce  upon!  vdigioR  by  smmm  of  duurity,  and  of 
wiRob  okfatn  am  ao  iwetwary  for  the  edocatiaD  of  tbe  female  taoc^ 
rfMho  alb  ave  waibl  to  iiuioceiiee  by  tho  safe  vetreat  which  thef 
aflbady  ciua  bttre  baen  iriatocably  proaeribed  ?  Ave  we  to  fear 
ihat  an  order  whieb  m  all  ages  haa  deserved  the  protectioa  of 
ao'vereigiM,  she  ei^em  of  the  people,,  the  gratitade  of  so  many 
priTatfe  in^vidiialsy  has  been  devoted  to  a  disastrons  reduction  of  its 
miRibers  ?  Aad  will  yea  suffer  the  house  in  which  l^e  augnst  aimt 
c^a  citizen  monarch  has  jnsC  closed  the  happiest  years  of  her  life; 
and  in  which  she  had  refused  every  mark  of  dastiaclion,  to  be  doomed 
to  destruction  ? 

**  The  riches  of  the  Carmelites  have  never  oflPered  any  temptatioar 
tor  cupidity ;  while  their  wants  have  not  importHMitely  aSsaikd  tUsm 
benevolent.  Our  fortune  is  that  evangelical  poverty  which,  after 
^ly  acq;uitthig  all  social  duties,  iinds  further  neaas  of  assisting  the 
«»fortunate  and  succouring  our  country,  while  it  in  M  tiimes  aod 
places  makes  us  zejoiee  in  our  privations*.  Tbe  nost  entire  liberty 
presidea  oves  our  vows^  the  most  perfect  equality  reigns  in  oujr 
establishments.  Here  we  know  neither  the  word  vieh  nor  nobky 
and  our  aole  dependence  is  upon  the  law. 

**  How  can  a  state  of  life  whose  unceasing  object  it  is  to  ofiec 
succours  to  the  necessitous,  asylums  to  tbe  virtuous,  and  bulwarks 
to  the  weak,  be  placed  under  tbe  ban  of  reprobation  oy  an  assembly 
which  has -established  itself  as  the  protector  of  virtue,  of  public 
morality,  and  of  the  indigent  citizen  ? 

"  Deign,  gentlemen,  to  inform  yourselves  of  the  life  which  is  led 
in  all  the  communities  of  our  order,  and  do  not  allow  your  judg- 
ment to  be  biassed  either  by  the  prejudices  of  the  multitude  or  the 
apprehensions  of  humanity.  The  world  is  fcmd  of  publishing  that 
tile  only  iniiabitants  of  monasteries  are  victims  slowly  pining  beneatb 
a  load  of  unavailing  regret ;  but  we  protest,  in  the  presses  of  God« 
that  if  true  happiness  exists  upou  earth,  we  enjoy  it  under  tbe 
shadow  of  the  sanctuary ;  and  that  if  we  had  now  once  more  to 
choose  between  the  world  and  the  cloister,  there  is  not  one  of  us 
who  would  not  ratify  her  choice,  with  even  more  joy  than  when  her 
vows  were  first  pronounced. 

"  You  will  not  have  forgotten,  gentlemen,  that  when  the  Cana- 
dian provinces  passed  from  the  dominion  of  France  under  that  of 
another  power  which  professes  a  religion  different  from  our  own, 
not  only  did  their  new  masters  respect  tbe  orders  which  they  found 
established  there,  but  took  them  under  their  protection.  May  we 
not  expect  from  the  justice  of  a  protecting  assembly  that  which  our 
brethren  and  our  sisters  obtained  from  the  generosity  of  a  victorious 
people  ?  While  you  are  labouring  with  so  much  zeal  for  the  conv^ 
mon  weal,  would  you  wish  to  spread  amongst  us  a  general  conster- 
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4^    OnthePm^iimy^^Nm^i^J^^ttg^ 

likibii^?^  lAttid)'4tftejr  ^Atmd^  af^^i«^g^flik  libkrtVoffttsfe/^i^uU 
you  force  us  to  belietvie^^M|tifeexbeiidloiiget^)fx8en  ')M  M\  riijjuoo 
-it>  <^Nd)/  yaiit)wilbillot't€fU!iiia'jlpy  moknoejfirom  tfaoat  'Tti^eats 
wh0D»  f^e  £todflhp,Miir^,crfj9v^  qawMrfatkm.siYjOiiiwill  )c^it)4if^ 
once  more,  both  to  the  piety  which  ))riAgf  AoH:li^«Pri9^)a98Ji^^)Yl9<^ 
tion,  and  to  the  misery  to  which  they  offer  an  honourable  retreat. 
Xott  williafewwnberf  those  T«gp^<itjQ4,foB^igfier^  wha  hm^o^n^yvn 
4heniselv0#,>?ith  confidenae,  jupoa  tips,  bpspit^^,rmUa»»>0Q4<;b^v» 
found  shelter  and  consolatipn  wiAin  oui:  wnUs;  4)Pd)yQtt  ,?jilj«.tiwt 
ihati  female .  c^lifeiw, » whoV  un^er  the  pxatefition  .pf .  th^  taw»/-voluttt 
iteBrily  ie»t^a?«d>  upon  1ft  state  \ii»hich  mak^stbehappiftfiss^qf  thw.Jiwfe 
«rd  Qnly»rfed#iftii9g.  th^  most  ifivjolabl^  ^^1  jjgVjts/ijKb/^rt'^'thd^^cQffT 
iunefjrouit^UitJtlrtmdieinitHftp^BACp.v  (  ..  .  ,,  ,  ,,,  ►  :.({t  ^i/;^^ 
li-,  ^Jtia.itt  the  nto©  of  aU.ouj?  sisi^eBS,  wh6s0  ttHftu^f^ie^/^f^f^tf 
Aerildioieit.thfrdiffererit  provinpea  of.theikiiM|don(^,f^batVe  fcw^  thf 
^(iwwmi^^toy  tfii^^-ftddws*  at(yp»r/fe?t<hfia(?b,J»$$  9ig^«^  ivf9^ 
Mve^ gladly daUf^s^witt^^r  Wwd,  (*4^»*l»avp*ild/prflfci^ft  Ifeq*^^ 
)dmith$itoa«bA)%e^r>fl^9^«iiiyJ^ifihiy^0^^^tOrb^^  -,T^ 

piQofa,  0£  jtheirjfeWity^fjfit  i^,{^hi»,li^%ip£  aTdW^^y^-^-WN^i  awgmf 
As8em%,twfeQt^ilJiPfa^9ft)A^fl(htc^iyp^fWi^J{PWolpayi^ 

offttfc  tlt^t/^eirtin|OTytSi:,jjf#  ^lp|Ott}d,lQf)k,,|i}pflQ  ftR(j^)^fei<rtbi^bP^# 

b.u.u  J  ,  t.  iiWdarfe,WHi'm^^ri)r8foto^e^b^^^^^  ^'^  '^"'7 
?'n*.  .»..-:-  -  .V Nosseigi^eurs,  ^„_  |  ^  j,  ,,,  _^^^,,  ^j^ 
"'"  '  •^TH^SupiRioB  AND  RELidSiouiiOF  !rHfe  CkKM^Etixk  Ofeuti^I** 

a<:  Ttis^istia  pirery  res^pec^.a  ^emarJ^lU^,:prpd^Qtu)Pr  Ki^^ilp 
it  breiathesiiE  ev^jty  linetbi^tiTespact  iortiQon$ititttte4,  ^ut^vpritifi^ 
riaid/that<k8ii}d(tQipay.th0n)<  due  ob^dienoe^nfeitreryitblog  ^iMIb 
idoe»^iio;li  iikterfeire)  with  bighe^  and  iboUev'aUigatidnd^iiWiiah 
'hiVa#iabIjr>ii)iMrks  »af)  ^eatnesit'Catholic^rthere  iti  JiKitia^Jmciiridn 
^ndilat^^efss  of  "^iciW  wfaicbi^  Hfot/uiiirFvterthyrof  tb^  :idai]|^teil5 
^^i'Twfesaif  «fldat  thfe^sanrfc  thAc  the  conbrast  betwfeen'tbfe 
*pi^i^jjstoris  *ahd  iiifelj)ieht  pferfbwnHrtcteS'^  of  tHe*' •A%s4nrt)ly>ffe 
4rdu6W'<!^  %1<h  whit^'W^^  Kirdalttlbst  iJalli^"k  Cily'^^iti^^d^ 
fittiibur/^W^  c^Tindt:  fotbekt' dhefe!  mbi^e' l^^n^iMhg'^ftdw^- 
^^dslte  hiucK'df  tMi' rferiibnsttiridt'^is  to*^e^ ck^^^  of  i£fii'*ifaJbBr 
own  country,  asainst  whpm  a  somewhat  similai*^tiras'^^^'li& 
Dean  attemntecl.     xne  claim,  on  tne  forbearance  of ,tne, nation. 
CI  those  who  have  sought  its  hosmtality,  is  as  strong  or  stronger 
at  the  present  time  m'^ligliriid  tlian  it  was  in  France,  inas- 
much ^^W^  }fi\^^meM*'lk^fe'*^^it^6  y^'  jforeign  orders, 
*>au?i/    ,«jjoj11    lifftiJistlop  of  Clermont, 
.ojb  /jy>  .0^ 
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MiuAe^ii&Jitboofiilmt  jHispijtelil^j^  ]ifaeraUj  i^om^^dcud  I^^k^^ 
country  at  the  timfitQ£)1^e(E]£BQhjdiapcdr^onbi  xi  u-i  <i\  i  noi  r^ 
^sjr/jWe  noit  giirci  onftifnore  s^ecdmeniofth^i feeling^  whkh  in-* 
flfdit^di  theilreiigtcAis  >c0intiii«nkie&  ^t  'this  tinie^  <fai>  >ti)fe  pfetsdon 
of^ttod'IV>or'Gkii»esf'df-Aiflieii*?'   •'■'•  •'•'  »  J  i'*' •    ^•'-="  ^-'"f' 

nti  '••rNossKi  6KS6«tf  RSj-^Yout  defcrte/obHging  all  religioUB  commumtids 
fof^ak^  a  i^^laration  of  their  propeifty,  has  been  signified  to  us  k% 
^fh\  •  as  to  tbe^  endowed  hiiuses.  We,'  the  poor  nuns'  of  St.  Glare^  oC 
th^'town  of  Anii^ns,  have  the  honour  to  set  h^fot^  you  thftt'We  hai^6 
alrsrblufely  not>ther  revenue  to  which  to  look  for  subsisit€h»ce  thaA 
th«  frefe  charity  of  the  faithful.  For  three  hundred  and  forty-five 
years  that  our  monastery  has  been  in  ^xidtence.  Divine  Provklenoe 
llasr  TalwAyff  provided  for  our  wants  according  to  the  austerity  of  our 
Hfe  ttnA  the  sltnplicity  of  our  condition.  The  zeal* of  eur  first 
ifthmfi^fs-  indueed  then^,  with  unvaryii^  constancy,  to  refuse  everj^ 
i^hdowxnentwhfdi  was  'Offered  to  them.  Amongst  other  persons  wh^ 
%iete  dt^siroQs  o^f  making  a  foundation  Ibr  us,  M.  le  Blane,  60  fatnoils 
In^iAi^  bank-note  affbir|  was  one  of  the  most  ardent.  *  As  he  had  a 
j^er  ih  our  hons^,  it  was  his  intention  to  purchase  the  estate -^f 
^Ibnville,  ndar  Amiens,  and  to  settle  it  upon  us.  But  he  met  witk 
^o  much  opposition  on  the  part  of  hrs  sister  and  the  whole  com<- 
tiMinity,  that  he  bould  not  succeed  in  adcomplishing  his  design.  As 
hcJ'was  not  able  to  overcome  their  delicacy  of  conscience  upon  this 
point,  he  wished  at  least  to  make  them  a  pre^t\t  of  a  hundred 
thousand  crowns.  '  This  sum  was,  in  fact,  passed  into  our  house  by 
the  touTt  but  it  did  not  remarti  there.  It  was  passed  out  again,  and 
^di^^rjb\;ited  to  the  J>9or  f^  every  parish  in  the  town,  witboiifc  allow- 
ing the  monastery  to  profit  by  it  to  the  extent  of  a  single  sou. 

.  "  Such  were  the  generous  views  entertained  by  our  first  mothers 
^'ti^'theob^ervaricis  of -their' rulef;  and  tVe  thabk  OcM  thW  sucih  are 
tStiil'dtirown;'  so  that  no  greater  affliction  teould  befhll  us,  than  to 
4^|]ld  joursl^l ves"  contrt^ied '  upon  this  point '  of  our  obligations,  Hvliioh 
rhie*  tegard  v^iih  isueh'  peculiar  jealousy.  We  ventute  tken,  «ne  ahd 
«1^ 'being  tlfirtrp-five  in  number;  humbly  to  present^  o^irselv^sbeforis 
;Ac$ilt»gaBt  Natitasial  Assenvbiy  of  this  most  Ghrisfciatt  kingdom,  apd 
Mji}pplaire;it,io  •tiie  name  of.God^  not  M>tgi?e  u»  any  properly  |(]^r 
yj^c^p(ie»f  hutf' to  leav^  us  in  p^ace^  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  ^state  9f 
l^oly  poverty  which  it  i&  o^r  glory  to  profess.  Our  gi^atitude  for 
Jl^is  favour  will  be  eternal;  and  never  will  we  cease  to. pray  that  Gpd 
,^y^ill  pour  His  most  abunds^it  blessings  upon  the  French  nation  ai\d 
upon  its  king, 

y  Such  are  the  true  sentiments  of  those  who  have  the  honour  to 
^subscribe  themselves,  with  the  most  profound  respect, 
,     ..      .     .  ,  " Nosseigneurs, 

,^ :  >i  *i*  ^onx  yeryi^umblie  ^nd  very  ob^diept  siervaintS;     ,    , , 

j  "  $w  pit  S.  HcGUEs,  Abbess/* 

&c.  &c.  &c. 
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409^    On  the  Per^^mOim  ^  Jftwxr  MiBn^ikts  Women 

'^  Tk^e »  &>t(mebifi^ fikapiknty  aImM:  dmi dociimf ftwhidr; 
gees  at'  once  to  the  wmtU  The  idea  tkot  a.  legisfetife  nth-- 
s^nrUjrof  luiy  Itkidy  imusi]'  more  smck  a«»e  as  Wat  nofw  en^ 
g«ged  iji  tU  ooBstitQtioBal  labcmiw  i«  France,  mats  likdj*  tc^ 
besy  itse^  in  fdroing*  unwilling  ^endowm^ts  upon  religieua 
communities^  oould  never  have  entered  into  heads  less  imnoceitt 
or  more  fersed  in  4Ai^  vays  of 'the  ^orld  t^n  tboiEie  of  Aeae 
Pi»<H'  <%tfes,  TbeTAeiiriftt»Uoo  of  the  nation  -mth  the  CShns*^ 
tionity  it  ^as  "so  soon  fto  rgeetyand  ^tli  4iie  IdugiiwiuiiDit  wa^ 
so  soon  to  immolate,  is  an  additional  proof  of  the  little  kooa^ 
ledge  whic^  the  holy  inmates  of  the  cknster  of  Amiens  liajl 
Clothe  storm  which  was  ragiBgi  without  their  walls, ^lid  was 
shortly  to  *  drive  •  them  iamm  their  chu&iished  abelter*  But  'Uk 
p^eod*  '   ''  '  .'  --■'•  :ii.j 

^-  It'^tgbfi  have  hoen  ho^d  that  protests  and  fMsilitioBajBijicii 
SIS' those  ^s^  hmrtf  repoi^d^  p^^urffing^  in^oeae^sery'^uaftef  «£ 
tile  eoufilxy^  ^^tfld'4iav6  alt»y«)d  the  ptrogrees  of^  ^  CkwtAr 
reformers;  but  this  tiMas  not  <to  be<  T^  |»ei«ecu|bioii,  ^mak 
UMf  iliaugtimrt^dv  proee^d<ed  ^with  fi^we 'Tiipidit^^  it  mem 
4»out  Easter  1791  that  'die  first  dsJ^nite  steps  towards  tM  sup^r 
pipefilston  of  monasteries  seem  to  hai^  been'tafken.  On  the  lOdt 
A'pril  tifiie  ]f)r^aehers  of  sll  ^huwfhes  not  paroehiai  were^nter* 
dteted,  jAlid  the  donv^nt  xihurcfces  shut*  The  ptriucSpal-  object 
of  this  art>iti:ary  act  appears  to  'have  been  to  force  upon'^Ch^ 
i^petiors  of  nunneries  (Sie  recognitioti  of  the  intrusive  priest)^ 
wh6  had  taken  &e  oath  of  fidelity  to  thd  new  civil  constitution 
<rf  the  dergy*.  This  was  in  all  ijas^-steadily  refused;  and  did 
fteliiiits  ^  this  ai'ticle  permit,' we  could  givever^  cluiousi- 
9^  i^teresta^  <letaiis  of  the  various  me^s  tajpeotaindaoe 
^^{^i^v  ^  A^  HI  the  case  of  thie  Mtis  of  Minsk^  «v^boc^  snf* 
j^iiigs,  ^  mi^'hrn^ef-  ^eady  iM^^iarkedv  iiad  a  «imiillRtf '<mgiD^ 
as^olery  ^d  ^Sitralagem  were  •tmdy  b€^Q«e  tive  motk  vio^e 
mekiiB^t  o^rt  per^ieouUon:  were  fresorted  to.  The  Gtmrnrntnoi 
iktt  YkitatUHT  was  again  the  fiv^  ^ititmoked;  and  tbonumvws 
#«llas  some  ladies 'wlio  ^^ie  in  the  habit  «fjsODtingilO'eo&&fr' 
)ri^  find  ^ottiHmntLOn'  in  Ih^  anterior  ^f  <Che<  house/ wast^  <6gi4 
posed  to  inlsul^  «nd  to  outragew  Agitin  Bini  -again*  iwwe  '  tbql^ 
^limmoned ^by'  the  intrusive  curate^  and  by  A^  eommissiotiem 
^  the  AskenAly,  toi  accept  his  ministrationsi '  Their  wpW" 
w^s,  ^  We  do  not  recognise  the  authority  of  the  Assembly  an 
^irit^ai  things  5  but  we  eagerJy  seiz^  thisocca^oA  of  r^iiewitt|; 
to  God  the  promise  that,  by  the  help  of  His  grace,  we  willJrei- 
itoin  faithful  toour  sacred  0ngagfeimentS'U«tiiitdeath*'*F6t 
tifro  ihdildis  previouls  to  ^heif*  final  -^xpaisl^i'  they  were  din 
priv^  of  i^e  Holy  ^Sa^crificet  of  the'Mass^  of  odnifessioln.aBd  of 
^on^iutoiooi  byi4h#^teitoicipaHty,^^bo  (hios|ten<^l(thflt(^ny 
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dbiCfafloital^.dW'  cuaate  £cieig^ere8)  itgAia  Q&]30d  bis  .siertiaw 
dmntgii  tbe  iB^duam  of  tbe  commfawaies.  TJa^k^re^ply  mw 
BkntiUidfiieflrt:  ^' We  b«ul  ratbi^  se^er  ^1^  Mass  •s^JA^  t^^ 
ofiBflttft  oae  fidil  by  an^spoeiate.".  Like  naMHeis  v^9r9  giifeny 
flttd  Ji  Misikrreourte  was  punnie^  bjr  tbe  fiuperior*  &f  jxtapy 
fliil)crhibods  both  ib  Baris  and  ia  tke  proyinees ;  and  it  bey»i»» 
ondbixt  Itbftt  4%^lbjasg  was  to  be  hc^ed  iisgtn  ^to-y  eodeavqtm  ^ 
rioAlEe'lihcir  eoBstadicyt  or  to.  i«duee  theai  eiJIJMff  j^JaGMd  ao(Jriw> 
aittistaiiee^QC  to  becosM  pftaedpe  parladfAt^s  in  tbe  ^i^y^^eiHU. 
Tbouj^h  tbey  ocmild.Dot  be  wdv^eei  to  .awei^^  fwm^tiai^  fiiqei. 
fBto^pc^  <rftb^!«oiii^jhejr4^uMitt.lfiMit  be  |)i&ay»^  fpi^ftheiro 
fe^auieas.  Tbe  tiime  £(m:  actual  ixiartyrdom  bad  not  yet  ^m^'f^A^ 
jdbd  itheir  feifQ^itoaH  wH^  u^l^siiid^^^Miity^idj&tor^i^iiel  tp 
«kibject  tinfloa  to  jflWbbQp .  wb|«h  f«h0fald^a»ati  9epir<»Aab  u^o .  tWoi}, 
flbdddlciftle  upoiitfiTii^M^<fifh«k/«it'tbe,ka1»^  tbe  £aitb 

atoold  «eap  A^l»r9^^  of  .glm|r  &f^B^.^tbeirti9tt&li^^  rllba 

Afis  idsd:;  itkiif9Qim^e^^te^0ii1p^fLTsyi^'fa^ii1Lp  4»g(^Uti^m 

^ne\^  tfae}%btf  «fitjbe  |^iiJ0(BO|^(^99l>/W#9  ^^  migmfm 
^thiA(Apoo&iskA  ]^ifP9mA(mi^^.i^  to,^«r 

«Nfimiid  Ua  iidfifNl^^  Jheb(Gtf7ibleiiia»»|er^wbq,di$gi»^ci^. 
jike!  .name  of  <  wwi^i)*  figured  in  aU  tfae  vilest  fkUof^ti^^,  pi  tb^, 
ifxw^^iofi^  aitti  weiie  $k¥ibae%tteiatly  Juumbci  4»  tbe  Airie^^of:;^, 
f^^yUk^e,  lw34>  4k^m»dy^  AS.  lbi¥  williEi^  io^trj^meoitk^  f^itk^fl^ 
Jwmara^^hoNgib  tbey  jveite  ivsportod  ito  Jiai^Q.cQ^i^aified  tba^t 
iJHeatgr  aoi^  a^^^y  wasibul^  poor. pay  iarjaU  tbey  M^  to  4^ 
^BberfioalGb^word  cdT^ria^o^yw^  was  xiow^^x^b^^  %  ,tbaA^ 
SAokUd  IJei^4^4eiOi>]iaifH^tion  weveiodu^^n^^ 
kuAiwomt^iofibe  wptUiOif  kiiojiUipi^;;  a^jtor^^O^gip  4bj9 
^aafe»to4/gtt^l^erAi^^fl<iy)'becad»e<>r>ef^t^ 
^siartitowcmte  >ef ttbei aaob  >of  Paria,  jti».iM>4e8s#a4tb4^a^t¥;a^gf» 
tint  ti»^/si^ei»  iofuSt^'Viaeeiitfof  Paul^-ii^'lb^^^.Wiaii^^^^ 
l|aiIibo«ii^ht]  op9#oilaitioii  rto  the  bo^a^a  4»d  faeavlb^  of  (bou^apd^ 
ef'jifafik  fp«yfiie$ul(»rsy were,  tbe  ^ebief  su^eara  by>  tbis  barba«r4|:jr^ 
^if0i  ofi  ih^  njtwbWi  JOTO  <rf  4bem  ,ei#htyj  yeaia.  .^  age,  diod 
nidnttifitof  Abe.  ^  cniei  tseoofigingfil  j wbii^b  tb^y  received?  eo , ib0 
^b  Aft%  17dl.> ;.  Wie  bay^  irbe.xgM^stiuodo^bleid  tel^tji^o^ 
to'ftheae  lactsia  i^e^loqueltt  laiiguage.of >  iM#  Ni^c^r^ ,  bim^^K  Q 
fiii^estaiil,  itod  »»]  autbocity  bej^^fa^pi^i^ ;  j";^;  Xt  'm'\^P^ 
bi^  Vi  0a  tbd  holy  ^  lak^cs ,  o£ .  cbasity  tbal  a  .faatid^ ,  expil^d>  to 
Jhebaf,tba»^.JIali^y>4«^^Wi^y  tl^  i^piopna'i^^;.  aia4)i#^ 
4eipiitoix)fjtbejfK»xii^  ol^ tb^at^'AQd J^ii^n^eep^^nftf^J.^ 
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^fltimoiiDf  fUiisaated  deeiorit^laiOn^  lio  relief  thennw^ri^ahaiKtibs 
;lti^  uHQ^ai^iBg  Wnevol^ce^dpfi  tli^  rincompara^te  nY9«ftB9^ 

W  Rutiycjii,  perhap$i  Tentv^eto  beKev/ftithat  tbaji  vrilli^dfl  Ito 
j^ati^B t  eodiitraiice  vof  i  tbe*  indi^iti^s  rtvkicii  i ^roiju  ipflict  ^t>fli; 
^tfaeaiiito  1^>&Qnumex»blei  sacrifices  i  they  >liAye.auo^o$ed;  ttpon 
j1ii6nwdtY«^*  lYevtbey  will  do)80  3:eiReli(  toj  tiiat  rpointi  ^^k 
fUMdm^oable  jvirtuei  \tilL  extend.  /But  ithemiisiAiiS^diidf 
-}ii^tki^  iitbo.^ill{aoc^t.<t]iiS)bottiagQ  aAiitheir  liand^^indiisrili}^ 
whsit  eyeiimlbHo npg^rditbeir ungBj^eftaJiOpprbaora ?^'f  ^lot 
4  ;fWft  iftire!iakeady|fiperhap«^igiyem'/tDQ  mucklitime  4$nkfa[^ 
-^^ifGX^  ofliill^odHctM^  willu^h'iile  har^  thaMght.it  weU(t6')iiialM^ 
and  we  will  nol^lli«lnd0iie^(pu]Sttpitbe}plEdnfttlifa^^ 
:ie»faM^y;^3fa$tetboc^&  )tb]K)Ughithe  \yQt^moTB-9tQirm^iJg»Hddi  ^  the 
-9«^^t^Z3rorki.'  Ottr,]3^eis<>are>welk-a/wa]}9/io£(tiierj^iBidli^^ 
fH^  nioimt^d  the. &lalidai!t  ia4  itb^  ddons >  o£itj»et  lA^baj^a  lor-i^ 
iCiQiWletgei^lei  audi,  aftec  ^qoiswioling  iheibf ellowHSJJeffeireJrau  duiun^ 
H^  4)(ie[f{ JDurnej^ito^  the 'ScaffoU^aneeMyJi^  .tfaeiff  jbead^ 
JifiB^atiijtte)kaifeiof/the/guiHotin«wi  /^-ib  >H  '','jt<»i)r!  nm 
w^i  While  ti\ies^'^c^ias(fw«T^ibeifig  eimctedin'JPcfctis,  thanaaine 
,oara6r  jofinjado^ss  and  <il  blood  ma  rtm  intmoetrofithe  depari- 
,ipclenl^;iiaii4it  biiiKmii^tberecKiirdsicif  tfae/re?ohila[to in ita;niMaBe 
j£$tantJLpci^ti«a)tbatvc:e  am  b^stidiiabled  tOtprooureftoandplBB 
,f«fdndimdviaLyJvtuel  ^bd  heixiasin^jattcbtias  those iitoi  Irbiobi'viie 
.^I)ud^i»/the  bf^nDing<of(£his  ardcifi*  i  It  Waamior^  diffie«d|t 
itQ>]»ilefteisTei.MiAb  inasDomlaaniofigrtbe  mvk^beiikfis  tictiins  \ibif 
^mbedi  iVk  Badsk  >  iThrou^uiiit  ^he  < whole  ,q£  tha^  (exteEMvdi- 
nary  period^*  evelitt foUoveed  event^ith;  6iick(tiLpidity^'4ficL/t% 
{(Mtatpgui^  ofi  the{»Q§ibribed'was^^isoiai^g6^  tfhat  theilasit  moriients 
jq£«^v^}i  Tilh43  iiviQSt  impbKbantt  t  actors  <  hai^;  ibeanabuti  iaoan^jr 
^«&?QmeIed#  lamo  proirino^rhciwo¥ery)tJQds(>wiiamQt(itbeKDi(& 
J^  ibd !  aame  idcproeg  ^jEhe  lexist^ooe :  of  a  <moret  realidclBdi  pop»- 
r}al^n>  AAniited  i  by  ilies .  o£  •  kindled  >  and  tof >  meigbbbudbood/tadtf 
JpngiacieiAStomed  "^toia  donsdant  pensonalinteroanijse  ivdth  gadi 
,^>tb^t«  taltbou^iit  didtiititl^venrtt/the>^IMitodibf/ thfifinoiKil 
it^lagui^iWhieb  ^^aolatediBianee^  yetdiadta  toidan(^>tp>cj^dc 
fi^jQQi^r^aj  laiM}  >  att  alL  ^y»kUB  ( to  lexbUejan  iintesei^la  jtiid  (f atei  of 
indi^iduaLs^fforfsniji  i  !teisi^;  tfaaisbtub  HbaUm^  ami  ^itGi|Mify 
it9vIp^tfoxid«ita»Uqd(And{iBtimat«{i9fitu^  |»itodjo  ^XHb 

Jbo^oBr)^f4p9id  bh3^5:f4ap8ble^,a^dOTdinf^>to^the(di]£etiDa^ 
4;p^^.jtt^^i^i)jC{f  ^bM<aatU2ft^trooiouko^  acts  xifdhanajpst 

jEH^J^d  ^i^liM^iiWtoustirj)e(|rtD{fitohiBi3ao8t  Iddpd^    aBbeiopiik 
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4bfet  ieiigiou»>  iiTdi^meBt'  was  not  leiS'ireWMirkabK  Fbr  tUs 
Btto>«iwdre  o^r  reai^ni^  upon  /vv4Kk$b^i^  is '  bot '  the*  tunei  m) 
(Ofitevf^btttMre Qsay^brie^ii^mind dareiirettd^  tlifft9«o>fer  bade 

^tfbt^kh^/ it«etf  in  that ^Aik  tend^>Atui  Ant  1^  eleQi^i^  df 
ii»4igi«»^itdisoosd'faa^'iie¥»i^iloe(  entir^  ceased  to  astermsi^ 
d<s^ban«lu^inflaeiMe/tHere;>'llh»fabt would  laicma  sUffi^id^'i^ 
iaisodUtit<fQrJtii^  peculiar feMcitjr  ivitickitli&^h^re  dhpAayed^ilt 
idi^peiriod  4ipon"^hkdk^  Hve  me&isga^^i  and-  fiyr  tbet  coiistaiii|)jr 
4HthiJwbi4fa(44  wad '  met*  There"  6^,  }||s>  at  Finfi/  tfa«  JflsttMr 
tors  6f  hra^alit]fi'aiMl  6«itrageHwer^!fi0t'cdAtdiited  to  faitik 
^n^  t0itlibirjitheip(dwn  <XAiraq>;'i7nqoe}^'wadiireol]r  sp^t  as 
'tSoiiixicBtiiv^  to  dnmeijl  and  tbe'ifdlkiwi«g^>attecdot^y  bed«i<^ 
saj^lthi^piniit^jdreiQtediupra  goodraUth^t^^  /  >/^  ic 
9fii  Ati>Ckao|LiVai8ituill<  town  in  Uiei:dioc^e^^  B^^iis/ Statist 
aCbi0iiy^ia'4iklilctweiity*-tt^/years^ofIagi0|i9trM  stopped  trf  a.«arT- 
^KkptM  '^ni<<3iitoi(>o£>the  Nvttkn&irGiulxd.  ifWYetobj"  «kid 
^ie;ii/&wlien>aiieyoii  torait^-Jtoi^tbeopariilbobanb^^  -^^'<Vi^ 
ah^^ilegbibaite  //paistdpl  retacAa^  thidiej^  wh^  hev '  tM\y^ '  ^'  aold 
not  before.*'  He  drew  his^isM^Ofd^^.mthtouilEieeHottfbc^  fand- 
sticsaimilt  ,^iSi^"ii  slaid'ithe^fiiBtiiry't^aJBdjryi^'givb  -jti^  4(  few 
HfeioQvtote{tt6(^reeoininendf  Bnjgebf>toi  Sbodi'ii  ^^b^^^bnMt  idox«^, 
»iidi(atoriaidKlrtt>prayer:  tbudaddxeasiddiiiithit  ^il^avtv-a^eadv, 
»lir|k6K4id)en^<yoiiipk£isew  ildaT^GbchfovgiVe  j)^otry  &ii>do/^  ^Ews 
smrelcbM  mao'^^  eombletely  dJBaoii]^  by  ^thfs>  gentle  flri^ 
diies4}(I)He> naked  her  ^mciiher  kileesy(Myit^^)^'  I'^ms^piid'to 
dkUl  ioner  jof  yoti;  iWe  wtot<»bead'tO'  canrry  rou»d  to  aityotit 
-hoosedicm  a^ike,  ahdi  to  see  whatintimidationi^ili^dor  ditiOi% 
grbub^sisti^fsi  <  Bivt  l^bave  >ndt  the  heai:<t>  ix>>  ttike^yobi^s/^  -  <  ^i 
<:J(i:>itD(0(lm]taoii!  wkk. other 'districts  ofFraasfce^*  the  south'  l&A 
itB^  0evolut«inary  tribunal/  holding  rioai  h^-d tiaYte»  i  at  Oi'dn^. 
dEttds'^bunal^lutdbieen  establisti^iatr  tfa^  iiusrtadce  of  Mai^a^^ 
-9J|oc{bad'4i0enifor>6ometifne  exepcisiiig  a>c«anpl6i0  dio^t^ 
U»piiD(«hDidiil^artmeDt  o£4he  Vaudulse.''  >JIt^aaf6vffied(ti«^ 
itiie^iiiod€l'4)£ilhe^Devolbtioiiai7  tiibanal  of^P^iris^  i^bioh;  in<ad- 
iaovdane^J  vtith^^tfaeflawiidf  ithe^a^iPcaMM  (the  lOtb'of  Juh^^ 
3lb|i^esSe4>iail(tiA:oi]t?eilient  ioTmaHt3s9jt>andi)cabtefitedf'il»etf 

i^ifq»rina|tioix)  ofvmoitil  iltddencer  aj^cn^  those  *sitbmi«ted>t<y  if. 
^Be  coivitiiBf  Oi^ag^'^iiiarisdf  friim^ 

ii68i^ctfae')cirdini[ty)f(^b'o£}Bs^  bo>'pre^jyc^  \A 

jafjnry^btit  9tas  in)aop<»afa:o£ifiveoj9ieftf»iiisi 
dboofctidils  qimbiitdd  dm>{coadetnmt)g  ^&^u<tflmt4ntitei  brdt^^ 
Jbafixieqtlsaiii  ligriMaigKe^  wfaoiJIaa^thd}^«lptr^^«^v^^^jlla^ 
.jnm,  kept  ihp  ]iri^\;uM)oi«UKdsQdhbgrBfifffltk^^  the 
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Mrtirtaa.  T)m  aeeMttt  is  very  «Mefakg,  fvMi  its  eic«;iieitt« 
rimpttetty^  aiBid  IJie  iiti{)ve«eiidiiig  way  m  wfaidi'  k  placet  diar 
h^  ^dajrs  of  the  hum,  who  me  the  aubjeot  6(f  it,  4bafore'oiir 

Ses.  It  leaiKes  to  tbe  ioMigHiatmi  -of  tke  reader  to  «spp^ 
!  that  is  n¥a»tiiftg  to  «oiii^le«e  the  piecuf>e  of  tlneae  {>iiiie  a(Mria 
aaakitaiiitii^  Cbe  -eb^risiied  routirie  0f  tbeir  ooaiiaiimty  Mfei 
atttiddt  all  tii<a  faorvors  and  distraietiona  irfta  prison,  and  aaif^ 
ptytug  ikke  lo6S<«f  tti«t  Preaenoe  wfaiefa  had  been  tbeiF  esaaot^ 
&doti  upon  earthy  by  ^  uaeeasing  prepatatiofi  fer^tbe'lieatiib 
^i^mon  iNrhiek' <diey  iv^sre  shortly  to  enjoy  in  heaven.  ■  ■  '"- 

It  'wae  on  tiie  Sd  ^  May,  1?§4,  ^at  ferty-^o  lUms  ti 
Bolle«e;we«te  ti«andfe]!ved  to  the  pnaon  ^  Oraiige4  ^Tb^y  4bi** 
di^iate]jr  b^gan  to  piie^afre  for  tbeit  final  ^aetifiee  by  «to 
<:detidraeit>f  all'tbe  vitt^les  of  r6]igk>n,'<by  eoiM!iiivied'pi)ayer,  by 

Kfoubd  ail^tie^f  fmd  ivdcdlee^n,  «iid'ir)r  ii^creaaed  «ibiDiAet>oo 
h'^itfcj^egard  to  Ibod  asid  to  deep.     Th^r  rtde  Jof  life  mi^ 

^  follows:  ..     /    H         t    .  f  j;;  -•'    •;    .     ' 

'     PutietuWIIyat  6  ociliii^  their  pkras  fsiofftti^eB  b^gttft  ^wilii 
'MiiOQr  of  totBiBiLliity  sprayer,  followed  by  the  office  aisfd  %^ 
Tecital'wftba»Mttss'pray*«i   '  ."-..,  //  •...  ...i  -)  Mi 

^  '  At  8  o'eioek  theyreasaerRbled;  Mdnni^ed  to  tbe  Iklmiea 
iat  the  aaims,  the  prepttrition  for  death;  th^  pzviyefa  for  boA^ 
feasion,  -for  ^ititvai  oonMnuaion  teceivied  by  'way  of  Viatiecmi; 
•ankil  fore&treaie  micti^.  They  Aien  i^eneifvied  thdr  bafptiMM) 
and  confipiiiatiou  promvaea,'  as  well  as  their  t^gious  v^mn 
At 'tMa  tim^  it  ^waa  tioC  unoomtooin  fer  some  «f  theM  to  e£^ 
claim  m  dM>tmt»sport8  of  ^k&t  fcrvoiir>  **  Yea,,  I  im  ^' 4i«a<i 
and  thisia  vary  ^atest  botfs^ation;  I  tha^  Tbee,  O  I^M»dJ 
tor  htmiag  voadiaafed'me  this  grace."  ^  >  9  d'elodt  <tms  the  b^u^ 
tikt  tkif^  mwater  of  the  prisoBers,  when  each  of  tbefii  joyfii% 
pvepaned  Ifienself  u>  appear  before  the  revotedonary  tfit)uai4h 
One  oT'Other  urouid  frequendy  volunteer  to  take  the- irstttt«i 
fot^  trial,  partieulariy  the  tMfo' sisters  Rouanilloii,  who  if^«e«^ 
tie^erlheksa  eeparat^,  Odie  beia^  carried  off;  Md  the^  <<yth)e4lalt 
for  tlie  neict  day;  I%ey  all  felt  tihat  irw^s  birt  a  i^ert^pdct^ 
i»g ;  "and  they  left  one  another  without  regt^t,  in  the  hMe  ^ 
•oon  once  mote 'ineetin<g  in  heaven.  From  th^MomeM^rhek 
their  ioved  eotnpanioiia  left  them  to  be  led  before  the  jtidges^ 
livose  who  remained  betook  tfaemaelves  to  pfayer,  ih  orde?  tx> 
Ittipterfe  the  «ght  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the^  dtehd*  how  of  tlWfe 
J  Tb^n  wiere  tbouaanda  of '  Hail  Irf^ies  addreaWd  to'  »di(i6 
Sie^sed  Virriri  j^  thenar^se  a  concert^  of  ^ttiitoabtei^ed^MtaAfedi 
lh*«n  Were  the  word*  of  Jeaws'oii  the=  eroaa  pray-^  tHF^aUd 
tteoiteted  itipo$i4i^igk4ixid>»^y^i%A  8heM;>,^il'#aif«^i^eaaM>4f 
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einftfxbed  f>iAjer  tuvUl  6  ?.m.»  wbfA  pfiee  wAs.saiit.  Wk^ 
4he  foU  1^  tbt  drum  tumimnced  tiM  the  ficitioM^  of  tbe  day 
iMve  bfiias  led  io<  exeoutmi*  tbe  {Hcayem  £ir  tbe  neoc^mneadft* 
^ifMi  of  a  «Qui  wieve  recited*  AAcv  &  ^*timik  mmm  momml?a( 
w»tiUk\^iomgrB^mJistianp  m  mhick.  tba  lOmmh^m  of  tbe  4)««fii«^ 

ibm;  and  ^e  ]>ttcLate  iw«0  ch«nl:ed  iwith  %.  fonelMb^'of cfjia^ia} 
}^;  Sack  «f  tiie  vMim  of  this  cbosee  hmsui  e»de»votiwd  td 
ft9epa«e  for  nwrt^dom  by  the  ttoit  jstniiiiaM  fmity  of  tco^ 
scions;  tbey  Aeooscd  thonBelve^  to  tb^  Miperk>r.of  thdc 
fj^hiait  faato^  Iccapisg  a  eonUaual  retreat  aod  an  unbroliJM 
fiilenee.  Aitihongb  bdkoq«;iog  i»4^kjc^ai,ewmimvmtim^.^»ef 
UrfeAiiU'  ooanaoa  Uke  ibe  ^e«rij  CWMitia«6,  jmd  JmuI  sai^gled 
an*  a  eomxion  stock  tbeir  iittk  iitone#,  ^  liw»*;  «f  jmkm^WI^ 
m)d  «f  aaaJgiM^  Thcywrerei  a^  ,W8  bare  .wid,  f<>yty-^tw# 
j»ligioii3^wbo  haddoQ«aed  ibe]39«ei?e«  tfin  ^okiQitdry  id^tb  iby* 
Qsfum^  to  take  tb(e  'Oatb  ofJiWtgr  A9d.. equality*  A^noni; 
tbeiBe,  it  pleased  4bmr  Heavaol^r  $)p<»i«$eJ^  cdi«>a^  lbiicty/4i^d 
and  tbe  tea  wlio  renaiued  lamented  that  tbey  were  nol>AUpi^ed 
^  j£»U(W  l^ir  cwwpanioiwto  :tbierB9|EU'fii^>  of  |fa^  Sr^i^^^gpr^oHu 
J)ife  w^M^oqfUililud  fey  tbe,ju^pPr|io.^sali$fy  itbepoc^;.  lOPhdi 
the  tribunal  was  closed  before  the  Ia$t»  &f^  ooiild  be  tl*ied#     .  • 

,  TbiB  j^.frl»ek,iUui»iiiied»tbe feces lOftbefle^.W 
.ify^  tbeif  ji^t^oe  was  a  sourer  of  gfeali:efi>eo9rageme^  to 
^  Other  cmadewfted  prisooeirsy  a»d  served  to  ioapire  tbem 
ii^  tbe^desire  fifdealfa*.  jEt>olt0Q  ba|)fie«€4  Abat  4»Q]i;wbo 
^Ntise  ovenrh^bnod  iwitfa  aoiciaty  attba^iwgbt  ^/ tbieir  wj¥«a 
apd  ebildi^eA  vere  iadiMsed  jto,»ak^  an  eDdjreaod  bearty  aacp^r 
|iip^#f  tbam,!  by  tbe  gvsfiik  and  ibouchiog  if:i(boftatioDft  of  iba 
^mf^  <Oa  ><»|e  ow^siqn  tb?y  speiftt  half  ao  bovr  Jiu  pra^*^ 
^Pfildpi  timit  agm^  erxteaded  {en  cram). ,  Tbey  w^  jni^ioediDtC 
^ii|iK}riii»ploru^  atreiigtb  for  the  fetberiof  a  «ii«ie9^0ju«  £wpil}r^ 
Ifb^  wa$  fiiripg  bAWii^lf  Mp  ^  deapair*  Tbeir  ^i;9(yi^<^^ 
4i«llfrasedy  atad  ib^y  ^«d  tb^  ooos^Jal^^n  (Of;  aAciompai>j^i9g  him 
^f4be.fioa^E6i|d  ix)i9f  cboroughly  Cbristuua  framoK^faoiipd.:  f^  W# 
l^e  bpe^  bivd^ai  froca  aaying  ^^ut;  v€»perai'>  obserHF^^oiw^ 
^.  mem^  when  all.  wjas  €>vter ;  '^  uev^  xamd,  W'O  .wtU  aing  thc^ 
^  bea^ei*/'  z''  Obi  that  wUl>be  .IWagood  iiews^"  ^ri^d  5iatfir 
4ea  A*g«« ,  3B#cber  5  "  perhaps  it  j»ay  fiofc  be  (tn^ 
..  .  Tibf  lay  aiater^  ^«:  AakUh^  &s^  fi^Ji  iaioa.  fit.«figraflft  .aad- 
liesa  on  the,  day  b^ore  bar  daatb«  and  aaid  tt  ion«  io£>Mr 
^s^f^paipiwa/  'I'.XJE^rtbat  i^bod  doe^  'no«t  tbink  ^aoe.iWoi^y  of 
^Mi^rdoQ^'V'  Sjbiier ^4  /Berpurd  Siomoillm,  ibad  Img.  be^n  io 
.^riilaJ^tof  pr^yiagt.to.tba  £je9fi^d  Vij^.  Ai^pbtdi^ 

INI  Satttrdiay^^  Qn,.^)dayt<wase«»l^4,by,1w^  oib^,feastfl< 
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4SI§     On  the  Peme^^tht^^  NuHf^tUts:i^fRUffiou8  Women 

©fiSi^^r  Jn^jbofilto'  Bileftjed  SacrarafiDt^cbatiiiued  tajy<aiip&mJl 
pjf  Ait^een  yiear?»,, I  Sh«» Itbo^  baid  the  l^p]atuie86  6f  rnddng  di^ 
sa^^lfice  p£  her -iifenon.tbe «ame  day^  . -ff iWe  owe  more/^vBafid 
i^e  ijn  the  pre$iB3awi Idf  the^  gdolers^-i-^'We.  owe  moireiitd  oitf 
judges  'than  tx)  ouir.  fathers  audi  mothers. <  tOur  parent  o^Ijr 
g^V0  MS  temporal  existence,  but  our  judges  are  tfaeimeamicn 
seKHiring  us  eternal  lifeb"  One  of  the  guards  was  ^o(fteiibd>tl^ 
t^ajcs  at  thisjremark^  and  a  peasant  came  forward  to  tdiaeltlieif 
hand.  She  OQuld  not  restrain  the  expression  of  the  divlnd 
Ipve  with  whicfc  heri  heart  was  ottfirc,  and  repeatedly  esof 
claimed,  ^^  What  bliss  1  I  shdl  soon  be  in  heavenJ  I  cannot 
support  tbis^xcess  bf  joy."  i  S.  St.  Franyoise,  ^n  Ursnline  of 
Carpentrafl,  said  on  the  eve  of  her  death,  "  What  joy !  we  are 
going  to  behold  our  Spouse."  Some  of  them  were  at  firsti?n*i 
pafesjed/witbafierror  ofdeatb^  but  this  worec^iday  bylda3', 
atid  a^  4rhe  boUrtof  exieeution  approached,  they  enjoyed  the 
¥ti0st perfectioalmi  and  the profoundest  peace.  ^  -  •  .  >  >f* 
Some  gej£s-4*armes^  /  who  wi^re  witnesses  of  thk  un^haicttH 
^Dnstaocyt  WCiSe  beard  to, exclaim  to  others, in >a  (blasphemous 
and  veering  tone^  ^^  Look  at  ihese  •  »  >  ^jeveryone  of  therti 
da(^4yithasd9ileionkdV(£!ice<i!'  .  ;  ,  -.  ji  ^  .  .  j  to 
^,  ;^*  Wboare  you2*'i8aid  .onoiof  thejudgesj  to. Sister  Theresb 
O^olsolant).  /h  J  adki  a  deiugihteir  of  tlpe  Cihureb,"  w^  herirdpljrj 
^^aind  whd  ar^tyon  ?''  saU.  bie<  Ao  Sister  Claire  tdu  <3a^  ^^  I  ^sxtt 
a  nun/'  said  §b^S^  and  will  remain  so  till  I  die.?'  Sistet"  Crei^ 
trude  d'Alausier  thankfd  her  judges  fojr  the  happiness  ^hich 
tbWi^gh  (Kfeir  hi^ai^S  sliei  was<aDout  ;:o  etvjoy,  an^  kissea  t^j^ 
^illotine^oii  rieacljing  it.  At'lier  awaking  pn  the  npo^ning  ,frf 
ner  d^atn,  »^e  found  l^erself  ppssess^d^  hy .  ^  sensp.  of,,una9^ 
difstome^'jpy,  yvli|qh  fpu^jdi^f^^^^  m/tears.  S^X  wp  ij?,  e/cst^j'/ 
SJ^ej^epi^jiljPfi  again, ^ji^.ag^in/:  "  Ijam  ,b^?ide.iny?elP.  l,^ 
s^f^  tl)^t)Ij/sfh^U  dif/t9r4^"  J  .Shf  was  afterv^apda  ^ei^edj^itS: 
.  apprehension  lest  this  might  have  been  an  emotioa^of  >pffidl|^ 
and  the  others  were  obliged  to  reassure  and  tranquillise  her. 
lister  Sti'Pglagie'B§Ai{ii{fei>%>6!r?  condemnation,  tobta'bte  of 
b.onbdfiS'owt'of  her  pocka,"iW(i'  distributed  them  tb  all  t'Ko^* 
who 'hadj  feeeh  sett tenced^Wth^  her,  saying,  "These  ^re  iriy 
v*feddin^'fe\4^et«ieatS5^  and  they  were' eaten  with  a' simple  aria 
iftlKHSent  joy.  ''Sister  des  Anges  de  Rocherwas  residing  wiln 
ber  father,  wheti  circuttistances  led  her  to  believe  that  shfe! 
iflight  possibly  be  atlrested ;  she  beggai  bet '  venerable  p'arciit^' 
an  old  man  of  eighty,  to  advise  hfer  whether  shei  ought  tb,  eri- 
deavour  to  escape  tJiis  danger;  **^ Daughter,"  said  he,  ^'you* 
^n  have  no  difficulty  in  concealing  youi^ielf;  butfiif^st  corisid^f 
Welly  in  thfe  sight  6f  God,  'whether  by  "so  doing  yoti  may  not  tie 
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kvreohosen  lyouttbib&ionefof^b'elvic^iiiik  di^itine^  tb  ia^^te 
Hte  vriiaUiii  il  iftml^isay  tdr  joii  as><Marddchai  isaid  to  Esth^ 
J^QTeOiiaTemoloQ  th^  throne  jbr  yourself,  (but  f<^  youi^peoplife;^^ 
This  Christian  counsel,  inspired  b;  36diHiisi0e)IVit}ad^'a  livel[f 
ifiipre^ion  pn^ihe  mind  Imd  heart-^ofbis^  daughter;  'Slie  jby^: 
ilillji  suihmitted  ito  he  arnested ;  -  aiid  asia  teMrard<  ibr :  her  fideMtj^^ 
thei  Ijoud"gai5e  hei  an  interior  j^dnsciotisnbss  of  the  dayiap-i^ 
pojkilied  for  the  consUmniation-of^isr  saoriicew*  «The^eitem«i^ 
beforB  bee  death,  at  the  night  porayers^  shcf  a8ked>pardon  4f  laH 
bee  cdtnpanipns,  and  «ntreatedf>th^^  ekmest<^£rr^ry,' ills  sh^ 
WacSi  to  feu&r  the  next  ^dayw  -  Ikttei  her'senteiwe'haidh^i^i^ 
ieadvisbeitiafloked'tbe  jud^e&^ith  mudi  XjbeerfalnesB,  for|«(F 
eodng'  hter  the  ha^pinesSi  of  goifay  to^be^  iinitedi  with  the  boiy 
ang^it'  I  ••!<// (41  •!'  !o  '  .'('/^  '.'.>-n«'^j^  MiM)  i)i<-ii'-<i  i>]  :_ino^ 
, 7  r  'Tbd  nahite  •  c^ these  bo)y  ( kvonten  if6llaw>$t  lind^  ^e-  ^kHV^^ 
isdthbold  L&om  our  .beaders  tt^G  salififfacCton^^fi  bedomil^g^^  aiil^ 
were,  personally -aoquiaiB ted  i/withqth^  beeki'imffen:^r9/T  WildS 
wbi^fiefate ^tua^eaia^ethey  wiU^iav^^ympaldiikedv  tnd^f'thus 
Bioi»(9i1iqdiy  iroalisipg  dieir  existdnee,  (atid  dntiesting  th^^tti  Vritb 
tiie(isiilere8li<wbieh  attaches  t&  p^skw^lidtiitilryi  >'  £iithe'«robdl^ 
of  the  cry  which,  used  in  hideod^uabcfairybj^  theiP^Wi^-v^^ 
deis^'dkilyiantiouiM)^.  tp  tbei<imnat4s^e^idbe< Parisian  ^rlSons 
tl^^jli«tio£  those. who  batd  perashediidmribg  the  d^y,  but  whieB 
wkilow  addpt  in  seribhs  aad"  tliou^ht&d  'ekvne6t^^<^  Vdiei  cutlei 

,  **  ^isters  S.  BernarJ^  Susanm 
Magaeleine  uiiillancier, '  Agn^ 
Elizab^tli  5Pellissier,  P^lagie  E 
9?."Skci-^m^ht,  :^ag<lfeldne.  1 
MitHeAtift^, 'Elizabeth;  S.  Alti 
Alfti^,  Marie  6.  Ahdt^,  MAri 
l^M¥e^€ons6)dhf,  Cliiire  dti  I 
Mhrgiiek<ita>B^ei*^  .       :     ,^ 

/I'jd  j.'i.'  ■)'  !i  jJ  ''  ■♦  '"-'  '  t"  '■  -  "'••'  ■'  •^'  '''"  'f'^^'  ^  '  -^'^^ 
'^^  ^,^t/eJy.,,Qf  ,^bp.  fej??ily..paa}.qs,,  ^fnple^i^nd  uphpnowred^WI 
fti^./Tfi*  3fe.giyi^j  ,P(i|q^  gf  tth^jpi  ar^j.pply^ifiti^guWiwdibj^ 
Uj^r^m^    qf|baptism/PJ  9!  reljgi^Pj.tb^syflaboJp.oii  the,  VQujif^/ 


Qfj,t^^.j!fprtj-^v^p,WAP,  w.ej^e  ^nipp>p;ie4,:pI^.Meivwef^,,yrfiuUwfli 
^iifl§lvt^.qf.):}i^.<?jd9^  qf,the,Plfi^^;^^p^ept;,;v^nd,:4iw^tQQl| 

•jjo/^  I5,|di^,cj[ik  49^3uppffss  a  ftejfpg  pfipati^fo^optat iM^KSb 
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\ 


Were  executed,  in  pursuance  of  legal  sentence/ eaiiy  mtVe^ 
numtb  of  July  1795,  among:  the  first  offeringis  mac^  by  this 
sootbem  provinces  to  the  unfailing  Nemesis  ofreaction,  wkich 
began  to  vindicate  its  eternal  claim  in  Paris  on  the  memoraUe 
8th  of  Tbermidor,  179*. 


THE  LIFE  OF  A  CONSPIKATOR 

Lorenzo  Senoni;    or,  P{usages  in  the  Ltfe  of  an  lUdkuu 
Edited  by  a  Friend.     Edinburgh:  Ccmstable  and  Co. 

When  a  rogue  confirms  what  a  Jesuit  has  made  known^  it  is 
probable  that  there  is  some  truth  in  the  statement.  To  this 
maxim  the  majority  of  our  fellow-countrymen  would  object 
that,  Jesuits  and  rogues  being  convertible  terms^  the  supposed 
statement  wdft  purely  ex  parte,  after  all.  As,  however,  we 
differ  from  the  majority  on  this  point  as  well  as  on  many  others, 
we  are  about  to  take  occasion  to  confirm  certain  astonishing 
Jesuit  assertions  made  not  long  ago  in  the  Rambler,  on  the 
authority  of  a  very  pretty  rogue,  of  the  very  kind  implicated 
in  the  accusations  brought  forward  by  our  Jesuit  authority. 

The  Jew  of  Verona,  reviewed  in  the  Mambler  of  last  Octo- 
ber, made  certain  revelations  respecting  the  secret  soicieties  of 
Italy,  which  were  not  a  little  astonishing  to  many  of  our 
reaaersy  till  then  unacquainted  with  the  proceedings  of  those 
double-dyed  villains,  the  Italian  revolutionists.  To  a  quiet 
Englishman,  living  in  a  land  where  Protestantism  and  infidelity. 
are  uppermost,  and  consequently  are  not  driven  to  betake 
themselves  to  iht  dark  for  plotting  the  overthrow  of  a  Cat;holic. 
government,  the  history  o£  Italian  caibonarism,  aod  other 
underground  machinery,  sounds  like  a  wild  romance*  One 
fancies  that  such  things  could  not  be  in  this  day  of  ours.  We 
entertain  so  profound  a  conviction  that  the  nineteenth  century 
has  found  out  every  thing,  divine  and  human,  that  it  seems 
incredible  that  unknown  associations  should  still  exist,  com- 
prehending every  rank  and  age  in  their  vast  numbers,  bound 
together  by  iron  ties  and  frightful  oaths,  and  prepared  for 
every  wickedness  which  the  caution  of  their  leaders  may  think 
practicable.  Still,  these  societies  are  existing  at  this  very  hour. 
They  are  spread  like  a  network  through  Italian  society,  and^ 
they  are  but  branches  of  other  societies  existing  in  France, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  elsewhere.  Whether  the  Czar 
keeps  them  out  of  Russia,  we  do  not  know ;  probably  very 
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Tk^  life  e(a.  Con^caq^  iSfSf 

far.iroDr  \U  InCkioB,  aimilaarassoeialdoQs  ezi$t  to  an  immeiistf 
extent,  tn  fact,  there  are  few  parts  6f  the  world  where  th«y' 
are  n9t  ever  at  work,  or  preparing  to  Work.  In  this  country, 
the  Freemasons  are  the  only  secret  society  of  any  importance; 
and  mischievous  as  freemasonry  was  in  former  ages,  its  Eng- 
lish adherents  have  now  become  a  mere  community  of  foolish 
persons,  who  love  good  dinners  and  the  farce  of  harmless  mys- 
tification. They  are  forbidden  by  the  Church,  because  every 
secret  society  is  forbidden,  as  the  principle  of  secrecy  is  totally 
incompatible  with  the  enforeement  of  divine  and  human  laws. 
Since  we  wrote  our  remarks  on  the  Jesuit  Father  Bres- 
ciani's  Jew  of  Verona^  we  have  met  with  some  curious  corro- 
IxNratioos  of  his  s>tatemeats  in  a  book  lately  piii>blished  by  a. 
Saardinia/a  revolotioiiist,.  under  tha  title  of  Lorei^zo  Benmiir.  or, 
Passoffes  in  He  Idfe  of  an  Italian.  The  real  name  of  the 
author  is  said  to  be  Ruffini,  and  his  book  is  nothing  else  than 
a  history  of  his  own  life,  from  his  childhood  till  the  period 
when,  having  joined  the  secret  societies,  he  fled  from  Italy  on 
the  explosion  of  the  revolutionary  plots  in  Sardinia  in  t8S3. 
A  large  portion  of  Signor  Ruffini's  story  is  extremely  tedious, 
detailing  the  events  of  school  and  college  life  with  a  common- 
place minuteness  any  thing  but  graphic  or  interesting.  The 
most  amusing  part  of  his  recollectionsr  occurs  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  his  book,  and  is  worth  quoting : 

"  £very  day,  as  surely  as  the  day  came,  when  the  eloek  struck 
eleven,  my  uncle  the  eanoa  invariably  said  Mass,  at  which  I  in- 
variably officiated  as  his  assistant  This  ceremony  had  long  lost' 
the  attraction  o£  novelty,  having  been  repeated  daily  for  two  whole 
years  ;  and  as,  besides,  my  uncle's  Mass  was  very  long,  it  is  need- ' 
less  to  say  that  I  went  throu^  it  with  a  feeling  of  intense  eTtniu, 
So,  when,  at  a  certain  moment,  after  having  helped  the  priest  to  the 
wine  and  water,  it  was  my  duty  to  replace  tlie  sacred  phials  behind 
a  curtain  on  the  left  of  the  altar,  I  never  fiiiled,  by  way  of  relief,  to 
take,  under  cover  of  that  same  curtain,  a  long  pull  at  the  phial  of 
wine.  This  was  only  for  tfai3  fun,  a»  wine  was  not  with  me  a 
favourite  beverage* 

^  Mass  over,  while  my  uncle  laid,  aside  his  robes,  and  returned.: 
thanks  in  the  vestry,  I  regularly  went  to  the  post-office  to  fetch  his  r 
letters,  which  I  as  regularly  placed  upon  his  table-napkin ;  for,  by 
the  time  tliat  I  got  home,  it  was  nearly  twelve  o'clock,  our  dinner- 
hour,  and  the  table  was  laid. 

^*  My  uncle,  my  father's  eldest  brother,  lived  in  a  small  country 
town,  about  half-way  between  Genoa  and  Nice,  wl^re  he  managed 
but  indifferently  well  my  mother's  estates,  consisting  chiefly  of 
•live  plantations.  I  do  not  know  the  motives  which  induced  my 
father,  who  resided  in  Genoa  (my  motlier  I  do  not  mention,  because 
she  was  not  allowed  a  deliberative  voice  in  any  miatter  whatever), 
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t0  send  hJs  fir^t^born,  »s  soon  Aa  b^atlawied  ^i^^ioitoe^umyksaml^ 
to  the  little  country,  tojwn  abosve  mwtioned.  theui^  t&^i&maioBncefhisyi 
education  under  tlie  ^urectio^oCt^, aforesaid «nc)e  Uietcanoo.*:*  Alirt; 
I  know.is^  tliat  tbis  precedent  bad  been  $teictly  adbened  io^th-tnl]pt>l 
second  brother  C^sar,  and  wilji  n;iy^elf,  .thej  thii:d^bonn'wfai)>^«ai^i' 
in  our  turn,  had  been  disposed  of  in  the  same  way ;  that  is,  sent  tofi 
be  fashioned  in  manners,  and  initiated  in  the  rudiments  of  the  Latins 
tongue,  under  the  shade  of  our  maternal  olive-trees;  from  thence 
to  pass  to  the  Royal  College  of  Genoa,  which  was  the  second  and> ' 
unavoidable  stage  of  our  progress  in  life.  I 

"  My  uncle  was  a  weak-minded,  rather  good  than  bad  sort  of! 
man,  about  sii^ty,  who  spent  one  half  of  the  year  in  expecting  won^ . . 
ders  from  the  approaching  crop,  and  the  other  half  in  bewailing  thf^r. 
failure  of  his  hopes;  thus  for  ever  oscillating  between  the  two  ex«»<« 
tremes  of  unbounded  expectation  and  utter  despair.     My  unde.f 
had  only  one  distinct  idea  in  his  brajn — olives  j  only  one  interest  iov 
life — olives ;  only  one  topic  of  discussjon,  i^ither  at  home  or^abroiad// 
—olives.     Olives  of  every  size  and  description! — ^salted  (^ves,.  dried*  i 
olives,  pickled  olives — encumbered  the  table  at  dinner  and  supper^t 
and  np  dish  was  served  without  the  seasoning  of  olives*    All  myi 
uncle's  walks,  in  which  I  was  regularly  ordered  to  accompany  him»  ^ 
had  for  their  sole  object  to  observe  the  appearance  of  the  olives  on-  - 
the  trees,  and  to  watch  their  progress ;  and  at  a  certain  period  of 
the  year  we  literally  trod  on  olives,  which  were  strewed  a  foot  deep 
on  the  floor  of  our  large  hall.     The  very  air  we  breathed  was  im^. 
pregnated  with  olive  emanations. 

"  The  rare  intervals  in  which  olives  were  let  alone  were  employed 
by  my  uncle  in  abusing  France  and  Frenchmen.     This  was  a  sort 
of  secondary  hobby  with  him.     What  France  or  the  French  ha4i 
done  to  the  old  canon  I  do  not  know,  but  I  well  remember  a  o^^-^  •  > 
tain  anecdote  on  the  subject,  which  he  would  repeat  over  and  over  - , 
again,  with  ever-renewed  mirth,  and  np  little  pride.     Being  opc^,^ 
the  vicinity  of  the  Var,  where  this  river  separates  the  Sardinian  States,  ^ 
from  France,  he  had  crossed  the  bridge,  gone  over  to  the  French  si^e.  . 
bit  his  thumb  at  France,  and  come  back  triumphant.     Let  Francbr ' 
get  out  of  it  as  she  can ! 

"  My  uncle,  as  I  said,  was  good  rather  than  bad.  Unfortunately,  ^ 
Margherita,  his  old  housekeeper,  who  led  him  completely  by  thi^  * 
nose,  was  bad  rather  than  good.  This  lady  eyed  me  in  the  light  of' 
an  intruder  in  her  house,  and  treated  me  accordingly*  She -grudged '^ 
me  every  crumb  of  bread  I  ate :  she  it  was  who  used  to  help  me  at  /. 
table,  and  she  managed  it  so  nicely,  that  though  my  pkte  appeared  { 
tolerably  well  furni^ed,  still  I  could  scarcely  make  out  of  its^  Con- 
tents wherewithal  to  satisfy  the  moderate  oravings  of  an  appeiU^ 
far  from  voracious.  The  regular  meals  onoe  over,  Margherita  >vQ|ild(«^ 
lock  up  so  strictly  all  the  remnants,  that  the  i?apst  accurate  searc)^  ^ 
throughout  the  house  could  not  have  brought  about  the  tdiscoiferyt 
of  eatables  sufficient  to  treat  a  mouse  with,  ;  Realfy^  l/st^  1?^  ^'^p)^,'. 
so  hungry,  that  I  could  almost  have  eaten  ^he  sdlps  of  my  fj^pe^. 
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t(^nl>^iimrieiiHiid«  llm^ftliatttir  "^ws^jifrti^fntifch'  as'  It'dVelw'fijJon  in*  - 
aiUindefiDite.  iwittibfer '*J«mart'' Ixwces  ^b*i»  thfe'  '^r  f?dht  'We'  'Wofrfh^ ; 
la^(3f»-»4^avsIHn4B«7'^oceed4ttg  Wlifich  se^fed  tcrf  afford  He^  a  gobd' 
dcU  «f  gi-atifioatloh^  and  ih  #hfcK  sh^  indtifged  mu'ch  bftiener  thah 
necessary,  cwMiderjng  the  little,  putty,  sickly,  qUi^l!  fcrektlire  that  I  ^ 
wa^  i^ith  any  ihing*.  Odd  knows,  but  exuberant  life  about  me. 

J  .*!*  A  tall^  lanky,  sallo^^-fac^d,  half-starVed  young  abb6  used  to 
cdme  erery  day  after  dinner  to  initiate  me  intd  the  mysteries  bf  the 
Latin  language,  at  the  rate  of  threepence  an  hour.  Three-penny 
Latin  cannot  be  expected  to  be  first-rate,  which  will  account  ibr  my 
master's  teaching  me  to  decline  bdnus,  bonius,  cdmparative  honion 
superlative  boniBsitnus.  What  struck  me  most  in  this  worthy  gentle- 
man* was  a  mysterious  complaint  of  the  stomach  uhder  which  he^ 
labouved,  attacks  of  which  would  seiare  hini  every  day,  just  at  the 
vary  moment  when  my  uncle  shut  the  house-door  as  h^  went  out  tb 
vvklk;  The  poor  man  suffered  excruciating  pains,  which  could  only 
be  alleviated  by  repeated  ^plicationd  to  a  certairt  huge  green  wine- 
bottle  wlikh  stood  in  a  corner  of  the  pantry,  wine  being  the  only ' 
arcicle  6f  consumption  wliich,  owing  to  rtiy  not  liking  it,  was  not 
kept  iinder  lock  and  key.  That  wine  should  act  as  a  specific  against*, 
stomach-complaints  was  singular  enough ;  biit  what  was  still  mortf 
sd  wirs,  that  whenever  my  uncle  happened  to  stay  at  home  during 
the  l^^on,  my  wrorthy  friend  would  have  no  attack  at  all,  but,  by 
watyof  compehsatibn,  would  grow  so  ill-tempered,  that:  he  founa 
fault  with  every  thing  I  did  or  said/'       "  '     <  ] 

1.  The  young igentieraan  who  thus  began  life,  speedfly  ^tk^^* 
ii^»'  fas'  he'  fconitnenced.  He  '^^ assisted,*'  'tigtaitist  his  uncle's' 
colirtnands,  at'  a''ti*eiliendous  Assault  rif  marrow-boiie^  and^' 
<jteiiVe/^j' occasioned  by  the  ife^econd  marriage  of  a  frienrf  of  the 
cittoti'ls,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four.  In  cons9queuce>  our  ju4^ 
t^iiile^ serenader  Was  locked  up, until  he  acknowl^dgedj  Jiis^ 
fajili;  piorf*  it  seems,  throug^i  Margherita^s  harshness. th^  byr 
the  liiicle^s  wishes.  But  bur  youngster  was  de^termiued  ;  ■  ^lOd^ 
ta^f^  tbftft.su^iiiit^Jx^.  r^n  ^aw^jf  hpm^  to  Ms  father  and  nwther. 
Hi;|,  p^ey|its,iPw?4^  th^  best  of  the  job,  and  put  the  boyt</ 
SQUOjOJi;  aiiid.theQ,  for  abNOUt  ^0  pafes,  does! 'Signed  Ruffinii 
tqlate  a  series  of  a^  uninteresting  a  coUection  of  schoolboy* and - 
ywithful  follies,  suocess'es,  failures,  and  Vagaries,  aS  evw  conceit' 
ptit^donfro  upon  paper* 

-  As  he"grew  up,  his  master-passion  came  to  be  the  desire  of 
aiftiittaaace  aihong  the  Carbonari ;  and  he  details  the  efforts  he 
nfade  M'  the  attainment  of  his  end.  C^rbonarism,  or  rather 
thi^'tiame'c'errSo/iar^o,  arose  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  during 
thd  GfV^ndj  0QcUpati9n.  The  word  comes  from  carbone  (phar- 
cbdl),  th6  mkkin'g' of  whicti  supplied  the  me^ps  of  existenc?e  to, 
cfertafn  Neapolitans  who  fled  into  the  Abruzzi  from  the  French, 
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md  who  iMPOded  ihemselv^  together  fos  pcUtical  pm^osekl 
The  tenn  vendita  (aale),  origiBally  vefesr'u^  to  the  acchskmis 
when  they  sold  their  chareoal>  was  applied  to  the  various 
groups  into  which  the  association  was  diTtded,  and  became 
their  permanent  appellation  throughout  Italy.  About  1^0^ 
^ays  Signor  Ruffini, 

'^  Carbonarism  was  being  organised  throughout  Tuscany,  and 
Vendite  were  already  established  in  all  the  principal  towns ;  but  a 
i^peeial  order  from  the  original  Vendita  at  Bologna,  confined  the 
work  to  Tuscany  alone,  with  an  express  prohibition  against  going^ 
beyond.  This  was  indispensable,  said  they,  for  securing  secrecy 
and  unity.  Each  province  had  its  centre  of  action  Kmited  to  the 
province  itself,  and  without  any  contact  with  those  of  the  other 
provinces  of  the  Peninsula.  The  supreme  Vendita  alone,  stationed 
m  Paris,  held  in  its  grasp  all  the  threads  of  these  different  centres, 
»id  could  at  any  chosen  moment  put  them  in  communication  with 
each  other.  Our  Tuscan  friends  could,  therefore,  do  nothing  for 
us,  but  send  the  name  and  address  of  one  of  the  chief  members  of 
the  Vendita  at  Bologna.  Ti>e  two  young  delegates  had  no  directions 
lor  the  Good  Cousins  (another  appellation  for  Carbonari)  in  Genoa  ; 
but  they  were  sure,  they  said,  that  the  work  was  progressing  here 
.as  elsewhere ;  for  the  sect  was  every  where. 

"  Carbonarism  was  an  immense  net  that  enveloped  all  Europe. 
A  sign  from  the  supreme  Vendita  in  Paris  could  set  the  whole 
Continent  on  fire.  The  kingdom  of  Naples  alone  counted  forty 
thousand  affiliated  members.  The  initiated  of  the  mysterious  as- 
sociation were  to  be  found  on  the  steps  of  the  throne,  and  in  the 
most  humble  cottage.  The  judge  upon  his  judgment-seat,  and  the 
accused  in  the  dock^  by  means  of  an  imperceptible  sign,  recognised 
each  other  as  brothers.  A  man  who  had  been  condemned  to  deatb 
(his  name  and  the  country  where  the  thing  had  happened  were 
quoted),  and  who  was  to  have  been  executed  the  next  day,  had  had 
his  fetters  loosened,  and  been  furnished  with  the  means  of  escape^ 
during  the  night.  By  a  word  which  the  prisoner  bad  dropped,  one 
of  the  guards  charged  with  the  watch  had  discovered  him  to  be  & 
brother  Carbonaro,  and  aided  in  his  escape." 

The  history  of  Ruffini^s  initiation  is  not  without  that  mix- 
ture of  solemn  farce  which  almost  always  attends  such  aSurs  ; 
but  the  serious   element  sufficiently  predominated  to  show 
.  what  a  frightful  engine  is  wielded  by  those  who  hold  the  reins 
in  such  associations.     On  the  night  of  Shrove*Tuesday>  the 
embryo  Carbonaro  was  enjoying  himself  at  a  masked  ball  in 
'  the  Ridotto  of  the  Carlo  Felice  theatre  at  Genoa,  when,  just 
'  after  midnight,  he  observed  that  from  time  to  time  a  nask 
'would  scream  out  his  name,  or  shake  her  finger  threateningly 
'  aC  him»    By  and  by  two  black-masked  dominos  stopped  atuie 
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tlianripKiU  of  tfa»iffQom  ita  wbicli  Ruffikii  hwii wilhdxawn  himsdJi^ 
lheikilodced:araiind,  and  Parted  towards  biim  ^ 

.  ^  "  T^iie  taller  of  the  two.  called  me  by  my  name.  *  What  are  yo« 
cJ9d[^  all  alone  V  '  Looking  at  fools,  as  you  see/  *  Expecting 
some  one  V  dumed  in  the  short  domioo,  evidendy  a  man,  but  ac- 
ccnMred  as  a  woman.  'Exactly  so;  expeeticg  soiaebody.*  'A 
lady,  rU  lay  any  wager?'  eomiaued  the  short  oae.  'A  black 
whiskered  one»  at  all  events/  said  I.  '  A  beautiful  fair  oae ;  I  know 
her/  added  the  tall  domino.  '  If  so>  you  know  loore  than  I  do.' 
*  I  know  her  name^  and  will  whisper  it  to  you/  The  tall  domino 
stooped,  and  let  fall  into  my  ear  these  words :  *  The  hour  has  struck  /' 
I  started  as  witli  an  electric  shock,  and  said,  risii^,  '  At  last !  I  am 
ready/  *Then  follow  us!*  They  led  the  way  through  the  thronged 
rooms,  down  the  stairs  and  into  the  streets  I  followed  closely  at 
their  heels ;  and  so  entered  an  obscure  neighbouring  alley,  wheire 
my  leaders  stopped.  '  I  beg  your  pardon,'  said  the  taller  of  them., 
'  but  it  is  indispensable  that  we  should  bind  your  eyes/  I  nodded 
acquiescence,  and  a  handkerchief  was  tied  round  my  head.  It  was 
cold,  wet,  and  dark,  and  we  were  all  wrapped  ita  our  cloaks.  As 
directed,  I  turned  the  collar  of  mine  up  round  my  fibce.  My  com- 
panions took  me  each  by  one  arm  ;  and  so  we  proceeded  in  perfect 
silence,  sometimes  to  the  right,  sometimes  to  the  left^and  sometimtes,. 
as  it  appeared  to  noe,  turning  back  again.  Two  persons,  as  far  as 
I  could  judge  by  the  sound  of  steps,  followed  near.  At  length  we 
stopped.  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  where  we  were.  I  heard  a 
key  turn,  in  a  lock  ^  in  we  went,  aad  up  two  Bights  of  stairs,  A 
door  was  pushed  open,  a  passage  traversed,  and  we  had  reached 
our  destination. 

**  My  eyes  were  bow  unbound,  and  I  found  myself  in  a  ya&t 

cWimber,  rather  richly  than  elej^antly  furnished.    A  huge  fire  burned 

in  an  enormous  chimney,  and  a  heavy  lamp  with  an  alabaster  globe 

shed  a  mild  soft  light  around.     There  was  a  thick  dark-red  carpet 

upon  the  floor ;  a  wide  drapery,  in  flowered  damask  of  the  same 

colour,  hung  in  rich  folds  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  and  pro« 

bably  concealed  an  alcove.     We  were  five  persons  in  the  room;  the 

two  who  had  been  my  escorts,  two  others,  equally  shrouded  in  black 

dominos — apparently  those  who  had  followed  us,  and  myself.     The 

tall  black  domino,  who  appeared  to  be  the  chief,  aad  whom  I  shall 

^henceforth  call  the  president,  placed  himself  in  an  arm-chair;  the 

two  last-comers  seated  themselves  upoa  chairs  on  his  right  and  left, 

and  the  domino  dressed  as  a  woman  behind  him.     The  president 

then  motioned  to  me  to  advance,  which  I  did  ;  and  there  I  stood 

&cifig  tlie  ^r  men,  and  in  front  of  the  alcove.   After  a  short  pause, 

a.kmd  of  exa«niikatio&  began.     It  was  the  tall  domino  who  spoke, 

and  hfi  »lway<»  addressed  me  in  the  second  person  singular  :  '  What 

.  w,as  my  name,  chrisUan  same,  and  age  ?*     1  told  them.     *  Did  I 

,  ffu^ss  the  purpose  of  my  presence  there  V    I  believed  I  did.     *  Did 

.  J^iersist;  in  the  ;inJt,^nMqn  of  entering  thq  confraterDit3f  of  the  Goed 
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fne  J^ye^of  ct^dwuplraior.  ASo 

;ittiout  turning^ 'aj^'(i'  ^'aine'  out  upoh  the  Piazza 
eatre.  Tiie  street  whence  I  issued  was  that 
e,  two  hours  before,  I  had  joined  my  ihyste- 
l  where  theyliad  blindfolded  me.  I  should 
bod  walk ;  but  it  rained  hard,  so  I  went  home 

v/.  The  movement  in  the  curtains  here  mentioned  was  not  an 
iUusAon:.  it  was  the  work  of  a  certain  young  lady,  a  widow, 
the  sister^  of  the  individual  who  played  the  part  of  president 
in  the  initiation,  and  who  was  himself  a  Genoese  nobleman, 
l^ifr  lady/  here  called  Lilla,  was  loitering  in  her  brother's 
r6oitis,  unknown  to  him ;  and  not  wishing  to  be  seen,  wheH 
Aie  heard  the  approach  of  footsteps  she  had  hidden  herself  in 
ifljie  alcove,  little  dreaming  what  a  ceremony  she  was  about  to 
i^itness.  Forthwith  she  takes  an  interest  in  the  fate  of  the 
young  Ruffini ;  makes  love  to  him,  or  something  equivalent 
thereto,  while  he  returns  her  passion ;  though,  from  prudential 
causes,  the  attachment  is  kept  secret  from  the  friends  of  both 
pajcties.  Her  suspicions  and  caprices,  and  his  own  consequent 
jealousies  and  self-tormentings,  occupy  a  prominent  placp  in 
the  subsequent  story.  In  the  end  the  attachment  comes  to 
nothing,  owing  to  the  premature  explosion  of  the  revolutionary 

?lots,  and  the  flight  of  RuflUni  from  the  Sardinian  territory. 
^he  imbroglio  is  further  augmented  by  a  vehement  love  which- 
9/fiffini,  quite  innocently  and  unconsciously,  awakes  in  tMe 
"bosom  of  a  simple-hearted  servant--girl  in  his  parental  house-^ 
Bidid.  The  whole  story  is  a  curious  illustration  of  Italian 
feelings  and  Italian  manners ;  and,  we  suppose,  is  to  be  taken 
ii&  substantially,  and  perhaps  in  all  its  details,  a  true  narrative. 
A  part  of  the  discipline  to  which  the  younger  members  of 
the  secret  societies  are  subjected  scrips  to  consist  in  practising 
ot^edience  in  feigned  moments  of  crisis  and  action.  One  suca 
ipcident  is  told  by  Signor  RufBni,  in  which  he  had  the  gratifir 
(^tjon  of  learning  that  the  whole  affair  was  a  piece  pf  dramatic 
tfwnfoolery  ;,  and  that  it  was  merely  to  keep  the  neophytes  ia 
gbod^ training  that  such  melodramatic  scenes  were  eontrived 
and  performed.  • 

"*"'*' Fantasio' camp  to  me  early  one  m 
bi^h  Spirits.  *  Did  I  not  tell  you  so, 
ifh  order  for  you.*  At  the  word  *  orde 
|{ 'war-horse,  lefl  long  at  rest,  at  sound 
cfaiiped  \y  drawing  a  long  breath  of  s^ 
nl^JysT  *  The  news  is,  that  you  must 
ybiirself;  at  twelve  o^ clock  to^-pight,  \ 
W4"  are  ajr  convoked  there.'  *God 
iH^li^ilt  I ';  ^  and  io  wJiat  purpose  ?*  '  *^ 
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^tmeAl  dot  wai  mai^liian  €3it>t)g4i  tdfi^  my  ittia^totimii  P^AtfabM, 
did  youvajf'  tUs  k>oks  like  A  ris^,  F^snihife^'^dottt  it  j^tit^^  Mf 
k  does  nor,  I  do  tidt  knovir  ^hatt  does,'  Was  vfae  Ittiaiv^r.  ^itti'Jdl 
events,  We  6lidr«ee.  Do  you  and  Cttnaf^  yiOixKi,  abd  *oiill'<br  tnef^t 
my  bouse  about' half-past  ten  o'clo<*k;-^gddd  bye'/  '  -"«)fiJ 

"No  doubt  the  decfsive  idoroent  is  come  at  last'  if  idtwbpe 
not  for  action,  of  what  use  would  arms  be  ?  All  my'  ehihu4iitHn 
rekindles.  How  I  reproach  myself  for  my  unreasonable  di^trviitAt— 
how  odiously  abiurd  I  seem  to  myself!  I  will  shed  the  last  drop 
of  iny  blood,  if  neefd  be,  li  m^fke  amende.  *Not  i  momemt'tbobe 
lost.  Quick  1  Caesalr  fend'l  rafusack  die  boAse;  all  the  for^fen 
oM  arms  ive  can  f5nd  ^asfe  a  strict  examination  :  w-fe  nwtke  a  seWtiSn, 
and  tre  go  out  to  buy  almmuhition. — The  day  ^ietnM  dreadfully  Ivt^. 
At  last  ten  o'clock  ^^cruck.  In  a  mottftent  We*  vfkn^  arnnedifk^kwo 
l^ighwaymen,  each  of  us  with  a  sword-stick,  two  pockiet  imdoiwo 
hon^  pistols,  llms  ftccoutt^,  and  eii*vek>peA  to  Ibe  t^fe  hi  our 
doaks,  we  salH^A  £)rth  with  the  resoltite  sti^p'of  «iett  ideterndvadrtx) 
conquer  ot  to  die.  '    «int4 

*'  Fantasio  was  ready,  armed  to  the  teetb  $  tuid  we  set  dnt  wmrin 

arm.     From  the  Acquaverde,  where  F^nta!»o  liyedj  to  tl^e  liridge 

of  CdHgnano,  is  a  pretty  good  distance^;  but  it  did  not  apjpedr  long 

to  us,  so  eartiestly  were  we  discussing  imperidi^iig  eveflts;    >W«iltud 

do\Vn  our  plan  of  campiilign,  sind  solemnly  engaged,  wiiaterrer  nmbt 

*  happen,  to  keep  together,  and  not  be  &€fparrtted  in  the  aSray«i  'The 

'  ni^t  xVas  just  s'uch  ^s  coi'ispfrators  could  wish,  dark  as  pitchy  laad 

pretty  cold  fbf  the  season.     As  ite  came  upon  the  bridge  of  Odrig- 

nano  so^  nbtte  frttmf  an*  B<?ci)rdiofi  werie  heard.    The  mdaridibly 

modulations  took  me  quite  by  surprise,  ^d  had  «  sii^ulady  ^^itwfcer- 

ful  effect  upon  me.     A  chill  ran  through  me  from  heatl  to  foot. 

'  iRant^b  •  ptesfe^  tny  arm.     Thfe  nccoididn  was-the' itiaArument 

'  lidobted  by'th^  Obod  €<](nsine<to-tk«n«ii;ikisigiwlsl)o«distand€WjiJ^^ 

'  mad^  ttmards  the ^ point  '^iience  the  soundb,proee^ded(  aodifaaidl  a 

tMui  wiiappedin  aidoak,  <with  whom'wetfitokaiigfd  a^meiviiaftibf  of 

'  >  tiecognitioii.     The  m^ai  ibade '  usi  follow  l»m.^  .  We  .Hisik  lo  tb^A^  of 

tkechuoch  >of.Satita  (Maria,!  and  pAss»gi:tbro|igh  ^li^d^JiMlft  gl^me 

to  ai  solitary  Qpen  sqniine.spatei' wher^.,piic«,  .^pfMil,  tb^r,p4^  ^^ 

.  Fieschi,    Hem  ly^iwe^?  ^W  to,^tQpj„  ^.^a^  \o  yi&iLt^^tf\^.p^. 


no 
square/  answered  FanJasio/^'and 
^  ttiJtt  win  S^e  that  i^e'ftre  xkH  ilorte/  A*id  inittmlb^  by  dint/df  strain- 
^ '  lug  n/y  <^yes;idWl»Wiitik't11at'f  distinguished  otathe  spotit(i(Jw*ich 
]*'lfe^'^diritfed'*fcdttif^'feAmail*'foUi.' '  *ThiB'^uam  iit%iyl8Wi«tt^>fob. 
^  sei^leffFV  *iiiJd*ff  t*^irfdttVttbBt^l»j  ii'gifttt^l*,  |idk^tiot1«n#wthdwiitwran 
^' Kdldti^m'^^H^f^H^oit  af)^<ide4^of  tbe^'nun^  ol^Ooiodi^qafliiB  in 
Y'  Wndar  '^»THdd^aii(W'tthd^thtttt«toftd«,'''rtft'si^ed»*«tttitt^  it 

-  <i-"^^4)ur^pai^^Wl«y  Wrtl^iliifSfc^  *j,*^'jW«pp^f«jpttJd'd«wt«#  us 
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'.ioftSowhim/COBfvravcki;  f^kkwedid.  , A^ moimfpent t^irmrds the l^ft 

ibf  th(^  sqimreflipok  place  vimvkmemAj  amaag  ,tbe  Jiying  slnidows 

scattered  aboiit|.till«.at  ^e  iwocd  ^  halt  I*  from  oi^t  giude,  i£  ^tc^pe4* 

ilDie^e  were  ibiir  aiaall  distinct  groups,  i9cludipg..pui-Sy,^tandiQg  4it 

•bint  distlAGes  from,  eac^  other*— iq  all  SAeen  perspns.     I  counted 

them,  but  without  bemg  able  to  recognise  mdividuals  wrapped  in 

cloaks,  and  in  the  shade  of  night.    A  short  pause.    Twelve  began  to 

.«trike.  at  the  church  of  Carignano,  close  by.     With  the  first  stroke, 

•  a  tall  figure,  hitherto  concealed  in  a  dark  comer,  rose  to  view,^  like 

(>a  gboftt  from  under  ground,  and  pronounced  in  a  hollow  voice  the 

.folLowIng  words :  *Pray  for  the  soul  of-         of  Cadiz,  sentenced  to 

..death  by  th^'high  Venditaf  for  perjuiy  and  treason  ftp  the  order. 

.  Sefote  the  'twelfth  stroke  has  died  away^  he  will  tiaye  ceased  to 

.live.''  The  dock  tolled  islowly  on.    The  ec^o  of  tjie  last  chime  yras 

o still  Vibrating,  when  the. voice  added,  'Disperse,!*  and  eacl^ group 

oSBotred  offil  ■  :  ' ,.  ..•..;.-,•,: 

/**  What  «Sect  dii«  aceae— wellgpt  up  certainly,  only,  too  w^ltr~» 

.itiayi  liaise  ibad.^pon  die  rest  of  the  spiectator^,  I  nefyer  \^h.,  an  ap- 

portunity  of  knowing ;  but  the  too  evident  melodrama;(ic  arrange - 

.   mentiof  the  whcie  thiog  was  an  e^tir^  failiire.  a^j^e^ydfi^  \\s  three. 

>M  ifciight  perhaps  have  b^en,  other  wise,,  had.  our,  xnlnd^  ^een  less 

\  1  fWOYkad  wp  beforehand.    As  it , was,  we . sajjv  at  aglanc?^ instinctively, 

:  iilisti^iali  this  bloody:  tal<^  was,  thank  Go^  a  ,meTQ  ifictloii,  and  that,  if 

.tMW  cousin  of  Cadis  bad  no  worse  mishap  than  the.  one  aUude^to 

.ily  the  aepulchral  voice^  he  might  live  to  a  goodfOld  ^e.    So  the 

i  fatirrmg  emonions  of  this  ^ndJesfi  day,,  this  mystery,  this  arming^  Jjad 

^aU  b<»afor  die  mere  purpose  of  figuring  in  a  miserable  stage-tripk, 

V  ijlibad^taste,  land  .of  listening  to  a  goblin  story  ,$caf.pefiit  ^p  fxjgl^ten 

.fCibilt|^reb«.  Itrwa3  top  bad."  t,,  .  ,, 

j  ? . .'  Affcerafew  months'  exper\enc^  our  beco  fp|:ii|d  JJijat  rBjjys- 
i/tical  iniiiatioas  and  midnight  nv^lodrama^x^nai^qv^ity*  fair  fj:om 
(:  ieoni^hutinglthe  staple  of  a  don&pur^Ooc's l^fe^f  >§^(H3iir  U)iL$ni 
-"  himself  tai^i&ts  to  have  been  by  no  .medns.  one  pf  the  w^vst 
^<>  ^lass  bf  te>^tLti6t)ists>  atid  his  folly,  miuat  havelbeea fu%  e<|ual 
"  -IxJ  his  ViiTsltiy.  '  H^'Was  evidently  the  tbbl  of  Hi6a  ibcwre  curifty, 
''  jtroi^e^uftkit^pulonsf,' and  nyore  bi<>0(khiiisty'tban/W  "He 

'*'*Wvfe$'  \is'tHfeliettefit  dt  hfk'acquA'ittlatflt^hip  wirti  this  kind  of 
•'^'fffbV'^o'fAlI  ()f'i:tJmatiric'attrdcfl6tt  fot'pie*sok'of  sttfall  biAins 
;''^i^a'rtilllbs'^rfrincipl6:  •"    "    '; "    "   '-^'  -;  '\ 

fi  *: r:.¥* .Verily,: I, Bsaare  ynwi,.  ih^.patfe  :rf, a^ fioq^pi,i;atpr,.i?  WOt  .^t?;^wn 
i{',ifkkh>iTQS^a,  ibm  pf^dW.of ^o?i3pir^tprsf;?^^a|te4  ias  )y^  W>^e,..yiz. 
■<iokhtiw«-'byiaBdia^«»afible,  t^  'eyety,}i^y,ru'lih^9yf!p^\.¥>r^^^^^^ 
niiiwhteh.ire«|wifeaifsulsh  ^pfi^jiwl.^eJMwrvWfJ^ff' fi"l^i.^"4^*"^^^  ^ 
nf  «ana|ritfat<W)r1ias»  to,fJi9t«n.,|0!(^U  ,8Pr;Si.Qfng<^fiRt{^o.f¥>#^.  fiH^'^y 
ji  r»afriety.r0ftiVftifiity,fdi«wws',npn?^ft?i^tswifi»^lyft./^6l^  «n»4.  W'°g 
dndero^fe,^i»»Stt»!e.[9f  l«JCTp^.(t^lh„ti4Jf  ^mmhm^  W^m^frY^f^^ 
Bii  SretiMti^ifetorjfaiiiyijrfw^^Medcwdf^m 
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4S8,  The  Life  ojQ^fiofupirator, 

rator  ceases  to  belong  to  himself,  and  becomes  tbe  toy  of  any  one. 
be  may  meet ;  be  must  go  out  when  he  would  rather  stay  at  home» 
and  stay  at  home  when  he  would  rather  £aputihe.,has^tp^tidlc  mhm 

feMdiadia^feciiSft,  '^m  i^TiWPcii^fip  SBSif  i^P^^SHni,^ 

Verily,  I  say,  it  is  a  miserabl^^^if^/iJKhas,  it  is  true,  its  compen- 
sations, few  but  sweet ;  the  occasional  intercourse  with  loft}^  i^>^4|^ 
^  dei^te4>>s<^j^<^  gU^p^  ^v\tl>e\ftili^r;h1iikji  ^^ihi  ^Yk 
cloud,  ai)^,^Ke[c(^^^||o<^iiUit  allr^tliisi^ear/ak&  teiir>ldiEl£Joothing 
the  way,  inch  by*inch,  towards  a  noble  and  holy  end.  •     -i 

yJ  «Thi8^Jt»Eri«Jd»J#ri  >ha'dl^^iW^it?^ei})tW'W^ 
T^jinmooAa  oQ^inbessantaaboi^H  "^^'Irtid  6btMn^(}%es^k^'i)/^^hf^$ 


81 


I 
3 
) 
t 

oi  il  .'Hn'j>^  'Jib  iio(iu  Jil^uo-id  rul  a'lol'jiniiii'J  -jilofl^^O  isdi 
zi  3l  lo  rijvloq^  yjii  /^nh  lioirlv/  ni  ofioj  9fb  ovioado  o1  ^uonuo 
MlMiAii  bym-ioJ  od  Umulr.  ld.".im  hrip  ; -jldBiuovBlnu  nioit  i^ 
oldii'j/ol  bnu  ylsvol  3<.om  ii  biiis  ,oilo[bxi'J  b  81  sriior^ri  oHT 

.•lOJOBlJiCiO 

nr.  a^A  lyJi  mobnou'ndD  ia^hm    ni  loil  abfim  bed  bsjio  i^H  ** 
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that  Catholic  characters  are  brought  upon  the  scene.  It  is 
curious  to  observe  the  tone  in  which  they  are  spoken  of.  It  is 
far  from  unfavourable ;  ^HfLill^tlJIJLgLllIlQg^  be  termed  friendly. 
The  heroine  is  a  CathoITc,  and  a  most  lovely  and  loveable 
character, 

'*  Her  creed  had  made  her  in  ancient  Christendom  feel  less  an 
alien;    but  when  she  returned  to  that  mother-country  which  she 
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(440  The  Hebr^ifp^  f«p(i;  ^^Q^tl^olicisms  of 

.|i^,|iev«r^rgo^t|e^  8}?P|  fpund,  tbat^i^r^^dijiw  ^egr^i^dqx^ir  Her 
jn^igf^anj;  spirit  c|ung  v^ith,  renewed  ardpUr  to  tnCjCiiusilieq.  ^iWspf 
Jbe^  faithfaiii  not:  before  tlios^ .  proud^  shriofs  whipr^j  ^rpjlf^ 
omciate,  and  a  thousand  acolytes  fling  die>r  censers,^  had  slie  bowed 
with  halt  the  abandonment  of  spirit  with  which  she  invoked  i^e 
Virgin  in  her  oratory  at  home." 

Th^iv.rtlie  **grq^t  Catholic  faroijjies"  .are  df;spibea;   %he 
modern  j^ace  of  the  Howards  and  the  Cliffords,  the  TalbotS,  tne 
Amndels,  ,an^  the  Je]:;ninghams,  wer^ .  not  unwq|:jthy;  of  ta^ 
;proM4prpgeii^^rS.    ;,   ,^  ^  ,     ^  ,./     '..,,„; 

f  ^*  The  heroine  observed  .with  irespect^"  :wc  ate  tbld^i  ^  thev  mid 

;  digoitiy^tthe  ophle  patience,  the  prQud  humility, Jthe  <mlni  bope^j^e 

.  Mi^ppmipioipisingioc^rage  witb.wjaich  theiy  s^stainfid  their  ^jp^n^6s^, 

.,an4  Jived  ae  profs^crib^d  m  the  tvc^iom  they  htpd'  cre^e^,"  ;     /  ;  i  lo  // 

i  i  <  -  In  all  this  siubsb^uent  -mbvels  Oatholic  oharai;ters  iippeBrv>a*d 

are  al^rayst 'pfnti^omsed  with  la  eerlain  amount  'of  syi)iipatk)i^  :d[u 

\Venetiai\i6  rectotociliatlon  of  Ijbe  hero  mtid  herdirie  is  effected 

'  thiioogh  the  Intervehtion  of  a  rtioink^  who  is  represented  idt  a 

'  Tefy  pfeasifvg  light.;    In  HJenrietta  Temple  the  bero  is  the  iieir 

of  an  old  Catholic  family,  to  whom  the  disintterested  devotiDn 

pI"  au .  ag^d  prje^  i»  very  patheli<?aJly  described.   ,  I^  is  not 

I  leajsyitQ  conceive  a  nwire  beautiful  and  vep^fablic  charaqjl^^F.,  ,| 

^  1     Up  tOt  this  time  there  does  not  apipear  to  jbaye  be^n  tWy 

vpoiitkal  purpose  in  the  writings  of  Disraeli ;  aqd  if  th^re  ittas 
'any  aim  at  an>  amfaations  object,  it  wa&  oiily  in^the  remote  and 
indirect  way  of  attaining  literary  celebrity.     His  next  nd^el 

.  'Wft»/«tiU;itK>cei  pureAjr  ieaagiiiatiiv^  (tbatt:  apy  of  .tbftjp^^K^ing ; 

,  aevertbeksB  lit  botrays  som!^  ^liglit  adaaixture  [of  ar^K^IU^l 
^element,  f  liialao  exhibitSi  aloi^  with  a^mioine  decided  it^nd^flPy 

n't6  Catholicity^ f£l  alight  inclination, to /tbatr-Hir6/vww  yihif^hJiti 

I I  fiubse^iiienit  ^  »x)rks  was  so  strikingly  mamifesited.  - '- ,  ClonU^^ni 
Flemint^\w^s  writtefvia  1881,  when  the  atathor  must  1^^  b^n 

-  about  isiKr#id-tWeB)t^.  iTit-ifc  at  portraitUc^  qf  a  poet  by  bimself. 
It  aiid(iI)i»raeli<d<i>«fs*.iiot,now  affibct  to  cdnoeftl  tbat  b^rdepi^ts 
f(  hb  owjuiicharac^^^  Cbiiiarim  i$  melancholy  and  imisefnibie; 
:  bowf  indeed  could  he  b^iOthf^rwise?  since^  by,hi?jQWfi  aftco«l|it, 
.iihrt  wd$  an  egotistical  dreiamer*  .  tlnitl>i$  .^tateroCimti^d  b/^ifiqds 
^rlrim«ilf^afteti)a  Joi|gijand.*plitary  walk,  m^  0>CatbpJief<<^tterf). 
■['  Theihi^h-altar  was  Eedotentof  p^arfainiesiia^rdi  aiJw^ftfd/ with 
-nfipWec^.fl  A^^njagipai  ^igfeiiiWW  tb^)*^niflApofij$  Mftgdftl^ililoq 
^   "  ^*"'l'^ze.5fti^on  thib^kblrek<^i[;!^fe^ia^  1^^^^ 

bB^^'(ihd>br0sKfi6d,toidiid^tfaf9fpioh  (atid;iradt^  (roe^T^  thefprlc^feul- 
//oriEme^'^mid)Teii6a)edi;»iC|0{}i  whichll  fdlioovf^  aO(i}'Won^fufi|ied. 

iijrrti(inljtlihtfBio|n(JonlLbQ<m<n^^a'.fi4^oHc.lo.t   ar,//  ixmi'ioT  ii>di 
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^itfort  Wa*  t^r  a  l^sbiii^fe  ti^ciiitig  ^^Wl^  raptttre ;  for  a  ^itteefl^^Js 
[fiitagih'^<^'*  /HfeV^  v^s^  d'ftf^l  errdr.     He  mistook  th6  ttnU- 

giQ^tion  for  faith*  His  i^ligion  was  dreamy ;  it  was  fancy. 
'Hi*  creative  power  was  exercised  in  the  production  of  celestial 

visitants ;  wherever  he  moved,  he  perceived  (that  is,  he  fancied 
'life  perii^yedj  "t'fepe  iashing'  of  white  wings,  the  streaming  of 
"Hdiant  kpr."  But  one  mundane  desire  mingled  with  these 
^trelestfal'aspitaltions.    He  languished  for  Italy.    It  was  a  strcteg 

lolling.  Nothing,  lie  says,  but  the  liveliness  of  his  faith  toiild 
i  bwre  bolai^d:  and  suppiurted  him  oiKiler  the  want  -of  its  grati- 
^^c&ti(m,f  He  piilned  :kir  th^  land  where  trive  religion  flocfrii^bd 
'te'bi^etettiittg'jglofy;  the  land  wfeerA  he  rfiooldbMidW  tetn^fes 

worthy  of  the  toe^attful  tnys^terjr^elebtated'Mthin  those  feiitwp- 
btoons  «9(^?  ttimlfllnd.wMQh)  the  Yicar icf  Gtoi  and. the; Ruler 
fibf  ki%8iiKmofttrednanii  safictified  by  his  everlasting  presenee. 
!)  *» .  By  '^•oAhj  C^ntarini  suddenly  loses,,  like  f^ivian  Gtky^ 
t.  the  being  .w^  eonstitutfed  bis  blisst  :The  catastrophe  isfso 
i^a^r»kr  ^lat  id  seisms  likc^trutk  B^lfal  txou^  end  in  the  ^aame 
retime;'  A  friend' tells  Uia:  .  i  .  ^^  it*,  i  ,  ^j 
lu:    ^*T\\e  period  has  atrived  in  j6\Mi\\fk  «<rhet<  yoa  mast  r^kioitece 

meditiEktidti.  x^-ctioin  isnow  yoar  paW.  "It  is  well  to  th*Mki.-tti«il 
^.^vnatn  has  diikK)!^rkl*  jbis  genius  and  developed'  hia  facaltie^  ;  bat 
^^then  let'him  put  bis  lintelligenee  into  motloihi  Act;  act;  actl^xfct 
I)  without  ceasing:   and  you.  will  no  longeir  ^k  of  the  vanity  t  of 

;  '^iii.  Thd  jautboiF'apipeaffs  to  have  tak««i  the ladrioe  thus  givKmr/to 
ii^y^  ivfN>.  '*  It^id^^^s  :iM«  toenr  at<t(^therift<eatoal  ooiodxkaice 
v^lflidt^'iliio^'iif  ihe''fiwbieque«it  tio^els,  A  ctem  whiohiwe 
nifitfeppiwt  ^KdTtt^thWn  atiy  othet  to  be  thJit  of  Disraeli,  i«  s^okten 
v^^ij!P^^bAvin^  «raV^^d  fi5^  yteks ;  vrhichis  the  interval  bet^aen 
i^'irite  ^fjietoittMi  of  lOoTrfcJrm'j  and! Mi  next  ftovel  Vrnietk^  ^'^ 
,11  >'frfCfc«tJWjr**;^  nvks  published  in  184)*.  In  the  original  preface 
<Jth^  iftutUo#fdeclbred'his<6bjfect;  to  be  to^scatter  suggesdcTnithat 
;  '-W^l'tenfl'!?^  ^Jev<a«fe  the?  tcine  of  public  life,  and  induce  ijoien 
t^rfbr  the'ftlturfe|tt0  Idisriri^ulsh  mcnrecaf^fuUj^  between  fects uahd 
^J^phra^fip/teatttiei^iand  phatJtoniS;  1  In' hfc  preface  to  the  fifth 
•f{«ditfen,  4»!lgl9^  h«  aJj«*'  *♦  the  main  ipuxpose  of  itJs  writerinjfas 
H^W  vindittike  A*Af  ju^>tteifflrt$  Af  tb^^Tiry  parrty  to  be  theipojliUar 

politicidf^fedtemi^iKrfl^  cfmr^y\  k  purposfe  he4iad  jitir- 
.n(fi^olkP%A.»^rx  qE^rly^pf^iod.ipt;  h^  lifp.ii  %h^  ^pqafion  was 
.m'&mmM^4^  Theifeilirfiii »i»d joC EngJ^tU^ j»rt  r^spi^ied 
9^&fi«ni(th^nid«bri*ilioi^oof .  thoi^raafttrConsbtWUve,!  triuwphfiof 
-Li84>l^(findi  wAec«b^iiiiiing>rto  rinqinleiwhet,lafbe3^TalU  thejF^Jiad 
.baqgM^eifedXj©  prw&rvifai  IltJwiw  dpp*rtuhei»>therefio(re,lto.abow 

that  Toryism  was  not  ii '^rAsfe^i*»ut><^al  factri«ndfltb»tr*ar 
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political  institufi6Afe^^dl^^^'titf^^^mbbd!inenl  o^  ©u/p^ular 
i^ec^s^itiea,"  .  Th,?irQ  .was, .  bowe jfieiTi  ^inOtUer  bbjeot*  the. .  eirthor 
^a4  ^ow  jin  vi^w*  It  is  in  thisjnovel  that  h\%\[£ebKcmm8>wiPfhsciKf 
Qux  ififi^ders  are  aware-^-^the  na^me  itself  informs  thekn^^^dmb 
Difica^li  k  of  a  Hebre\lir  filthily :  any  one/  who  has  evfer  fe^eftl 
hlim  knowi^  how  strcmgly  his  face  betrays  the  Hebrew  d^^dftt^,? 
It  is  oiiri6us  to  see  how  he  Explains  his  own  Hebraisms.    '    ^**| 

"  In  considering  the  Toiy  sclieme,  the  author  recc^nis^  in  ^iM^ 
Cnurch  the  niost  powerfu}  agent  in  the  previous  developnoent  w 
England ;  and  the  most  efficient  means,  for  that  renovation  of  ^1^ 
national  spirit  at  which  he  aims.  The  Church  is  a  sacred  corporation, 
fov' the  promulgation  and  maintenance  in  Europe  of  certdm  A ^lan 
principles  (i),  which,  though  local  in  their  birth,  are  of  dtvinfeoridrfij 
and  of  universal  and  eternal  application.  In  asserting  the  paratn^uiit 
character  of  thef  ecclesiastical  polity,  and  liie  majesty  of  the' th^^^ 
cratic  principle,  it  became  necessary  to  ascend  to  the  oH^ih*  dttkt6^ 
Christian  Church,  and  meet  the  position  of  the  descendants  qf  that 
race  who  were  the  founders  of  Cfiristianity." 

We  can  conceive  our  readers*  surprise  at  this  very  Hebrew' 
way  of  describing  Christianity : — "  certain  Asian  principles." 
Before  we  have  gone  much  further,  however,  their  surprfse 
will  have  disappeared,  and  perhaps  another  feeling  will  be' 
substituted  for  it.  Let  our  author  proceed  to  explain  his 
purpose.  ,  ,j 

"  The  modern  Jews  have  long  laboured  under  the  odium  of  me- 
dieval malevolence.    In  the  dark  ages  they  v^ere  Iboked  upon  ^s  an 
accursed  race, — the  especial  foes  of  Christianity.     No  one  pan^^d* 
to,  reflect  that  Christianity  was  founded  by  Jews.    The  European 
nations  were  then  only  recently  tionverted  to  a  belief  in  Moses  intf  ^ 
in  Christi  and  thought  tliey  atoned  for  their  past  idolatry  by  wrebkw  - 
ing;  their  vengeance  on  a  race  to  whom — and  to  whom  alone-Hihey  > 
w^re  indebted  for  the  race  which  had  founded  Christianity.  *  in- 
vii^dicating  the  sovereign  right  of  the  Church  to  he  the  perpeUtat\ 
regeffercftqr  of  marij  the  writer  thought  the  time  had  arrived,  wheni. 
some  attempt  should  be  made  to  do  justice  to  the  race  which  had  t 
founded  Christianity." 

.In,  prder,  to  c^rry  out;  his  object,  Disraeli  ii\trQd]ui9es.a,: 
striking  cWacter  oa  the  sc^ne,  Sidopia,  a.  Spanish  Jew ;  asA.i 
it  ii;^^t9  this  ct^acter  we  particularly  call  attentioii,  because^  > 
ho,weyer  Oitheis  may  exhibit  the  author's  ideal-'-or  hia  &&oted  i 
id^ai,-TTTtitiis  Sidouia  which  exhibits  himself.  We  say  sb  foif** 
thi$  reason  principally,  that  in  describing  Sidonia— ^'of  coursif^ 
speaking  in  his  own  person  aa  the  author — be  e^hibiti^^^'* 
perfect  syttipathy  with  hi^  HebreW  hero;  for.  after  all; "if^ 
C^wiwj^^  is  meant  for  thbr^de/s^'heiOfSidonia  ik  eViddhtly'* 
the  author's.  ..u^v-'^  ^  >^^'^^^ 
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iorIyiBidtuUa;twi^^de9oebd^^  f]'ort](>&'V^if  %iicf^t!^Ind  'n6hW^mji 

ikiv^'nhifk  zhizetai  tilarthftdfiariesttt^od  )it8/>k8ietnbeti9^^b^'iBi^ 
f^^i^iAyjeqq^entW^  Bmidt^fiiiseyekahpk'Glatcdpl&e^  dountecU^MMdi^ 

for  a  s^jp^.9g  3|^iffy;|^^,,pammWf^  flffWM<>fe  Gnajfidul«t|ii>skbtJ 
Yet,  strange  as  it  may  sound,  this  illustriqus  family,  during  all^fhat 

*ti«rtjiiadfe*fe&  ftVtH#>Wc^Ht*fti*^d  '^^MbHie^'dftmiM'er^ 

,floi3iiiO(iuoJ)-:ru)ii>',  t,  'iJ  ilTiinrV"''^       "'''';''  '»','  'i-^-'j/VC  'HJcm  liifipuiui 

^RfifemL^if  sfi?P  9ll?r§j4wvipg.  :tiws«  iCf^fttttri^j  of  )aord*i  dbypotopfaffB 

attempted,  by  a  series  of  tl^iVfe^'v^iilty  6f 'tM^'birfi^f^tfsVJioYro. 

^(iPfiSt^i^^i^k^idkritbelinkaLS^/ 
#Wft  s^ffrrmgrHrider/pewe^ua 

ns  received  from  tneir.^mtif^iy^ 
ing  kinsmen,  as  by  the  resistless  valour  of  the  desert." 
-sxttlo  rryjiho  orlj  lohnu  })'niioihJ  iinol  'ivml.x'W'^l  niiLo-n  ')ill  ** 

tflfe^ffffi*  Wl*^er|^pfvth^j'fiihm«iti4»J^i^^^ 

c^{«A4^fi4lfUii[dei-/nheitonob6crenl9r/  y<bloein  iitH)if  iplaifl'^ thW^tlki'^ 
sjifapatbieBio*«Disfcabli»«*eiwithl  tlile«e  J0Wfet«teg-V>^ 
I«oiste<i|M  diivafroUsiVtetfeis^i^^  HefeV';lto#'-l¥6'^aky^o8^tfiipytiU^ 
dea*«yufe»'«»d^>*fe^'^P*d*iiaiV&'tthH  1?femHri;  t6^^Him¥^S?^faS''^ 

**  Where  tlie  Jewish  population. were  scanty,'they  were  obliged 

bVdbedb  ^nsi/Ahe.^sQtssti  ef i(^xGodtesi  v/  ^e{>t^$^itfifbrcl^i>^ 

?K"frtM9!?/?tM>E»  wem4fte  ^PWfe^ft  Mfldirf^i^id^difti^whpeejoataeq 
sonages  m  Spam,  .a'lO/iJur,  odt 
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How  slumld  it  W  i^benvrke^  vA«fli  Jbe  fattd|^G^djt;iiifoBhned 
}k\s  readers  that  tw<h4h^de  of  the  >  Axxagones&  nobiUiy  Were 
j0{?r^  /ew^,  whilst  professiog  and  openly  practising  the  iCa^ 
tholic  religion  \  And  yet  Disraeli  is  quite  incensed  at  the 
id^a  of  a  Catbolie  sofvereign  attemptiiirg .  to  root  out  so  exe^ 
£»able  a  system  1  How  could  this  be  done  but  bv  means  o£ 
em  Inquisition  ?  Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  for  sucu  a  disease 
JM>  resaedy  eauld  be  e£E?ctual  whioh  was  not  sharp  ?  "  Xhos^ 
who  were  eonvieted  of  secret  Judaism  were  dragged  to  tlii& 
slalie/'  '^  Haying  purged  the  new  Christians^  the  lo^uis^tcxrs 
turned  their  attention  to  the  old  Hebrews.  Baptism  or  exile 
was  the  alternative."  We  rather  question  the  value  of  the 
alternative.  There  had  been  ample  experience  of  "  conform- 
ing Jews."  "  More  than  six  hundred  thousand*  would  not  de- 
sert the  religion  of  their  fathers"  [rather,  they  could  not  longer 
conceal  it],  "For  this  they  gave  up  the  delightful  land  in 
which  they  had  lived  for  centuries"  [rather,  they  were  thrust 
©ut  with  disgust  and  execration].  "  Who,  after  this,  should 
say  that  the  Jews  are  by  nature  a  sordid  people  ?"  This  is 
really  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  audacity  !  After  revealing  on  the 
part  of  the  people  an  hypocrisy  never  before  equalled,  the 
habitual  and  hereditary  assumption  of  a  faith  they  really  hated, 
and  all  for  tbe  sake  of  sordid  pelf  and  mercenary  gain,  it  is  a 
stretch  of  impudence  perfectly  amazing  for  th^  apologist  to 
presume  to  repel  the  imputation  of  a  sordid  character,  '^  The 
Sidonias  of  Arragon  were  nuevos  Christianos  ;"  Le.  professed 
Catholicism  for  the  sake  of  gain  and  gold.  At  the  peace,  Si- 
donia  came  to  England;  and  no  sooner  was  he  established  in 
England,  than  he  professed  Judaism,  which  "  Torquemada 
flattered  himself  he  had  drained  out  of  the  family  three  cen- 
turies ago.  He  sent  over  also  for  several  of  his  brothers,  who 
were  good  Catholics  in  Spain,  but  who  ma^e  an  oflFering  in 
the  synagogue  in  gratitude  for  their  safe  voyage  on  their  arri- 
val in  England."  And  "  who  after  this  shall  say  the  Jews  are 
.by  nature  a  sordid  people?"  Who  shall  say  they  axe  not? 
Where  and  when  was  simulation  more  systematic,  more  sor- 
did, more  shameless  I  And  Disraeli,  speaking  in  his  own  per- 
son, his  own  sentiments,  his  own  spirit,  scruples  not  to  express 
hiii  sympathy  with  these  sordid  dissemblers,  these  hereditary 
hypocrites,  this  wretched  race  of  mercenary  impostors ! 

This  most  strange  and  striking  revelation  of  his  hidden  mind 

raises  sad  suspicions  as  to  the  sincerity  of  his  own  profession 

;  of  Christian  faith.     He  who  can  sympathise  with  such  exe- 

iQiable  assumption,  of  that  faith  le  he  has  thus  described,  with 

;  so  much  obvious  exultation,,  and  so  iUnCouoealed  a  sense  of  in* 

./      .     *  ReaHj,  about  166,000.    8<eNov>^  of  the  O)iiitoiliV«wte^p^0d.  ^'  ^ 
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vmfh  at:tW  dec«ptioh  for  eewtttxzes  practised^  and  of  seom  fht 
tbe  €beei'ved(«-^  it  uncharitable  to  miep^ety  or  to  eoncerve,  tbat 
^«e  migbt  poMiUj  find  ip  its  defender  an  imiiator  as  wel!  as 
aoiodinarfrf  And  if  we  see  throughout  bis  works^  together 
with  a  deep  sense  of  religion^  aa  unmisAakeable  reverence  for 
Jiidai3m>  and  an  undi^uised  contempt  for  all  forms  of  Christie 
anity,  save  so  far  as  its  CatkoUe  form  seems  to  harmonise  with 
Judaism^  or  may  be  deejned  to  be  its  deTek>p»kent9-— ^his  sos* 
pieion  is  stref^thened  into  an  inference  of  painful  force.  If 
it  be  sound,  Sidemat  not  Coningsbj^  is  the  true  portraiture  of 
]Disraeli.  The  one  is  the  author  as  he  is,  the  other  as  he 
seems;  the.  one  embodies  what  he  feels,  the  other  what  be 
assumes.  And,  in  truth,  there  are  many  involuntary  indications 
of  this:  Sidonia  influences  Coningsby,  who  represents  that 
new  generation  of  EngUsb  youth  whom  Disraeli  seeks  to  in- 
fluence. Sidonia  cares  for  nothing  but  intellect ;  he  is  im- 
pervious to  feelino: ;  his  mind  is  wrapt  in  impenetrable  mys- 
tery; he  is  devoid  of  sympathy.  Though  unreserved  in  his 
manners,  his  frankness  was  limited  to  the  surface.  He  observed 
every  thing,  thought  ever,  but  avoided  serious  discussion* 
Though  affiible,  it  was  impossible  to  penetrate  him.  Obser- 
vers of  Disraeli  will  recognise  resemblances  here ;  all  is  pic- 
tured in  that  cold  impassive  cocintenance,  and  the  dark  depths 
of  that  unfathomable  eye. 

However^  we  mi»l  not  forget  the  reader's  hero  Coningsby. 
He  is  pictured  as  possessed  of  the  "  heart  of  one  who,  notwith- 
standing all  his  high^resolves  and  daring  thoughts,  was  blessed 
with  that  tenderness  of  soul  which  is  'tometimes  linked  with 
an  ardent  imagination  and  a  strong  will ;"  and  as  yearning  for 
"the  companionship  of  an  equal  or  superior  mind."  His 
heart  and  nis  intellect  seemed  to  need  a  companion.  Books, 
action,  and  deep  thought  might  in  time  supply  the  want  of 
that  intellectual  guide ;  but  for  the  hearty  where  can  he  find 
solace  ?  Disraeli  finds  him  a  companion  in  the  person  of 
Sidonia ;' who,  let  us  recollect,  is  a  man  "  without  aflTections, 
and  caring  only  for  intellect."  Such  a  man  must  have  had  a 
secret  contempt  for  Coningsby,  who  is  somewhat  a  dreamer. 
And  so  we  suspect  Disraeli  has  a  secret  contempt  for  his 
Anglican  associates — for  "  Young  England,"  as  they  were 
called  a  few  years  ago — such  men  as  Lord  John  Manners; 
who,  l^  the  by,  answers  to  the  description  of  Coningsby,  as 
.  Disraeli  does  to  that  of  Sidonia. 

Sidonia  is  a  philosopher,  and  tl>e  instructor  of  Coningsby ; 
and  he  at  least  is  sincere  enough  in  contempt  for  the  Church 
of  England.  Scorn  and  sarcasm  are  quite  congenial  to  him ; 
and  tbe.Establi^meat  affiNrds-  hioa  a  ^e  subfect .  for  aheir  ex- 
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friend  of  ours,  ont<^tebWt^6^siHg'U^itli  ^jfe^i  ^^Weffffi^'MatW 

w,bo^cknowWges  in  C4thoJipity.,Matalljev^iit9>  the  ipnlp  form  xrf  f 
Cbria^tianity  he  could  i^var  jreceiK^^sUipposioghim  toisujDiiutc<t<H 

^^  oConingsbj  reappears  inv  thei^  next  novels- but  is  'amonehtityv) 
It  is  only  a  nominal  i^semiblanoe*  i  Hid  charaicker  i^  contitvuetb^ 
iw  Tancred^who,  like- Cbningsby,  tEilks^'sttt>ri^'»5?otf rig '^tt^ 
Ufadism:  f^      •;-'..  .  ^       ...  i  •..  A.. -..^  -,b..<.;:c 

:.•;  •  ^  ,  •  •       1      ■  •;...,'  .ill  'J     .  ,',j\>  j.»ifjl 

,  ,"  I  cannot  find  it  a.  part  of  wy  duty  to  maintain  tbe  oi;dep  of  thing?, 
(XQT  I  will  not  call  it  system)  which  at  present  prevails  in, o^r  cpunjtrj^, 
ft  see^ns  to. pe d^9t U  cappotlast, as  nothing ca^  endur^, pr  ough^M^^ 
epidure^  that  is  nptfpujjded  upon  principle,,  apd  i^  princjplf  ^bai-Jfit 
np,t  discpv^red.  ^  Ji^  npth;pg,,  whether  it  he  ?riigion  or  gpYjeri^n^f^hi 
sacred,  political,  or  social  lire,  do  I  find  faith;  and  if  tnere.l^?  ^r 
j^f^,jhQw'ca^  there  l^^  duty  ?  Is  there  snch  a  tkipg  a?  iie^igious 
t}:;^th  ?  Is  ther^  such  a  thing. as  pplitical  right?  Are  {hes^.J(tcls,j 
o^r  mere  phras^  ?  .  And,  if  facts,  where  are  they  to  be  found <i|3  Epg?, 
l^d,?    J&trutf^tn9?^Ch¥rYihr.      ,.  ,    .,    .,      .      m|    :  '  .  v.m»>| 

■i'  The  readei?  win  wobd^r  whett  he  hearai  hbw  ht  pro^<ifsled  t6* 
find  out  ti'tiih.  H't  jsobn  talks  H^braistnis 'sttonger^^hkh'hii^ 
Atfglicanisnis. '  He' elfecttifieshi^  ttobie  father  by  ^ViAgf-;,' .[ 

,iii><-'.  <•■       J..       :     •(■      i-'r'H     ',.     ->    !•■•.)•    it    V  1  )/ •  vd  T>)//ullot 

J,. , ,"  ,I,t  is  the  Hply  I^nd  that  ocpupi^?  w^y.  jthpiqghts  ; ^d,  1.^q]U90^ 
toj^n^ak^e  ?,  pjlgjripag^  tq  th^Sepulchr^eiof  npiy,Sa,yi<w'i"  ^  *.*y#ftv 
tive.  ftoly  ,Sepu}chre,!     When ,  J ;  rememfeej:  that  i the  v|r/e*fc^„|^inpft) 
Ugl^t ,  sprMUg  Wt  of  darkiiess,  ha^  deignwi  to  r^yjeal  Binp^filf.tp  Hifit 
qy^^tur^s  only  Jkn  on^J.*nd;  that  ii>  that  la^d  ^  ^ssm^fi^jH^^ftai^f 
form,  and  met  a  human  death,  I  feel  persuaded'  thatvJthPn^Wfttryi 
sanctified  by  such  intercourse  and  such  events  must  be  endowed 
^ith^marvellbfa^'iluilitl^s^  '  liiB^the^eqtiitrhi^^^Hf^h  dteWE^roj^fef 
toiAiia' during  the  niidd^Sage^^    Oar'fcastlte'has  h^for^'tW^^^tW 
De  Moncacute  to  PalestiiM/L 
l^nelt  at  the  shrin^  of  pur  R 
sjnce  that  great  enterprise, 
communications  with  the  M 
tomb.     I,  surrpunde4  by  the 
salem.  Would  lift  up  my  Vo; 
wljat  is  faith  ?  what  oujght  1 

■>:•■  Thds-  of  CQuitsenstaggers  ik^  I>iDkei)a(iid  Duch^s^ofBefla^ 
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alf  ftis  powjer?  of  ^rc^uam;  and  ifr.i^.Dr.  ,BlQW^e|d  wh^  stjanj|s. 
Pftftr^yieid^  Ijt  is  ^ipavi^iug  to  see,  iji^, author  at;  once  gra<^ 
fving  b^  Hebrew,  QOMtemptfor  a  Protectant  jhjgb-priest  an^f 
fiua^ing  t^e  reyenge  of  his  Anglican  associate^* 

"  About  the  time  of  the  marriage  of  the  Duchess  of  Bellamont, 
her  noble  family  and  a  few  of  their  friends  (some  of  whom  also  be* 
lieved  in  the  millemiium)  were  persuaded  that  the  convefrsion  of  the 
Bomaiv  Catholics  to  the  true  faith  (which  was  their  own)  had  ar-' 
rived.  They  had  subscribed  very  liberally  for  the  purpose,  aiid 
formed  several  sub-committees.  As  long  as  their  funds  lasted,  their 
mssionaries  found  pr0sekftes.  It  was  the  last  desperate  effort  of  a 
Church  that  bad  from  the  firs(  betrayed  her.  trust,  •  Twenty  years , 
ago,  the  people  of  England  being  in  the  full  efflorescence  of  the!)?, 
ignorance,  which  permitted  them  to  believe  themselves  the  most 
enlightened  nation  in  the  world,  it  was  an  established  doctrine  that 
what  was  wanted  for  Ireland  was  more  Protestantism ;  and  it  waa 
supposed  to  be  not  more  difficult  to  supply  the  Irish  with  Protes- 
tantism than  it  had  proved,  in  the  instance  of  a  famine,  to  supply 
them  with  potatoes.  What  was  principally  wanted  in  both  cases 
was  subscriptions. 

'  **  When  the  English  public,  therefore,  were  assured  by  their  co* 
religionists  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  that  at  last  the  good 
work'  was  doing,  that  the  flame '  spread  rapidly,  that  not  only 
parishes  but  provinces  were  agog,  and  that  town  and  country  were' 
in  a  heat  of  proselytism,  they  began  to  believe  that  at  last  the 
scarlet  lady  was  about  to  be  dethroned ;  they  loosened  their  purser 
strings;  fathers  of  families  contributed  their  zealous  five  pounds^ 
followed  by  every  member  of  the  household  to  the  babe  in  arms, 
who  subscribed  its  fanatical  five  shillings.  The  journals  teemed 
with  lists  of  proselytes  and  cases  of  conversion ;  and  even  orderly 
orthodox  people,  who  were  firm  in  their  own  faith,  but  wished  other* 
to  be  permitted  to  pursue  their  course  in  peace,  began  to  congratu- 
late each  other  on  the  prospects  of  our  at  last  becoming  a  united 
Protestant  people^'* 

Djt-  M*Hale  himself  could  scarcely  exhibit  in  more  odious 
or  more  powerful  colours  Protestant  proselytism.  Then  here 
is  a  slight  but  faithful  sketch  of  the  Anglican  Episcopate :      ( \ 

^*  The  Church  of  England,  mainly  from  its  deficiency  of  oriental 
Jcnowledge  [}\e  imagine  our  readers  wiH  probably  accept  tiie  fact 
withojulf  this  queer  reason,  or  will  conceive  the  next  reason  rather 
better],  and  from'  a  misconce^tipp  of  the  priestly  character  (which 
has  beei^  a  contiequpnce  of  that  want),  has  fallen  of  late  years  \ntjc) 
great  straitsi  About  five-and-twenty  years  ago  it  began  to  be  ob- 
se^iledi  that^4h^otitiies>ihad  ;ga!l^  byi4-at  tk:i|8t^in)<£ogtaad-^t  bi« 
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'riftOffm  t<Merve  ^  gppanogciB  for ilie  ycmpger  sops  ^fs^^^dxaS^if^ 
BiH  the  Premier's  notions  of  clerical  capacity  did  not  soi^  •Mgher 
iStasEk  a  privatte  tutor  who  iiad  suckled  a  yowig  noble  intof  univeisitjr 
JutnonrB ;  and  his  test  of  priestly  celebrity  was  the  decent  edkorsbip 

-of  a  Greek  play.    JHe  sought  for  the  successors  of  the  Apostles 

,  amoQg  third-rate  hunters  after  syllables. 

''These  men,  with  one  exception,  subsided  into  their  native  vfic 
significance  ;  and  during  our  agitated  age,  when  alike  in  senate  and 

r  toarket-place  the  doctrine  and  diseipHne  of  the  Church  have  been 
impugned,  its  power  assailed,  its  authority  demed,  not  a  voice  has 
been  raised  by  these  ndtred  nuUilies  to  warn  «r  to  vindicate ;  not  a 
phrase  has  escaped  their  lips  or  their  pens  which  has  ever  in- 
fluenced public  opinion,  touched  the  heart  of  the  nation,  or  guided 
the  coiMcience  of  a  perplexed  people.  If  they  were  ever  heard  of^ 
it  was  when  they  were  pelted  in  a  riot." 

No  one  who  recals  the  events  of  the  last  few  years,  and 
recoUects  how  Disraeli  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Young- 
England  party,  can  doubt  that  the  Anglicans  cordially  entered 
into  all  this.  We  can  personally  testafy  that  it  is  not  in  the 
least  stronger  thaii  the  sort  of  language  the  Ai^lican  clergy 
comnaonly  held  of  their  bishops  a  few  years  ago. 

Bat  all  this  forms  only  die  background  for  the  bishop's 
portrait,  which  is  thus  powerfully  drawn : 

**  In  the  blaze  and  thick  of  the  affair, — Irish  Protestants  jubilantt 
Irish  Papists  denonncinj^  the  whole  movement  as  fraud  and  trum- 
pery, John  Bull  perplexed,  but  excited  and  still  subscribing, — a 
young  bishop  rose  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and,  with  a 
vehemence  there  tmusual,  declared  that  he  saw  the  finger  of  God  in 
this  second  reformation ;  and  pursuing  the  prophetid  vein  and  man* 
ner,  denounced  woe  to  those  who  should  presume  to  lift  up  their 
hands  and  voices  in  vain  and  impotent  attempts  to  stem  the  flood  of 
Lght  that  was  bursting  over  Ireland.     In  him  who  thus  plahdy  dis- 
cerned the  finger  of  God,  the  young  duchess  recognised  the  man  of 
God ;  and  the  right  rev.  prelate  became  her  infallible  instructor, 
although  the  impending  second  reformation  did  chance  to  take  the 
untoward  form  of  the  emancipation  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  fol- 
lowed, in  due  season,  by  the  destruction  of  Protestant  bishoprics, 
die  sequestration  of  Protestant  tithes,  and  the  endowment  of  May- 
Booth.     The  ready  audacity  with  which  the  right  rev.  prelate  had 
stood  sponsor  for  the  second  re£3rmation  was  a  key  to  his  character. 
Bustling,  energetic,  versatile,  stimulated  by  an  ambition  that  knew 
«o  repose,  and  an  inordinate  capacity  for  aflairs,  he  could  permit 
nothing  to  be  done  without  his  interference,  and  consequently  was 
perpetually  involved  in  transactions  which  were  either  failures  or 
blunders.     He  was  one  of  those  leaders  who  are  not  guides.     Hav- 
ing little  real  knowledge,  his  lordship,  when  he  received  those  fro*, 
quent  appeals  which  were  the  necessary  consequence  of  his  religjoDt 
U^,  l^aroe  obscure,  confused,  oootradicfory,  inconsistef^    Xhe 
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eM^  wsk  tiwtjndir^.  Flaeed  in  a  liigh  post  In  an  age  of  poTiti- 
eal  analysis,  the  bustling  intermeddler  was  unable  to  supply  society 
with  a  dingle  solution.  Enunciating  second-hand  with  characteristic 
precrpftation  some  brg  principle  in  voguie  as  if  he  were  a  disco- 
veti^t,  He  invariably  shrunk  from  its  subsequent  application  the  mo- 
ment that  he  found  it  might  be  unpopular  or  inconvenient.  All  his 
quandaries  terminated  in  the  same  catastrophe,  a  compromise.  Ab- 
stract principles  with  him  ever  ended  in  concrete  expediency. 

"Beginning  with  the  second  reformation,  which  was  a  little  rash 
but  dashing,  the  bishop  had,  in  the  course  of  his  episcopal  career, 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  every  movement  in  the  Church  wHich 
others  had  originated ;  and  had  as  regularly  withdrawn  at  the  right 
moment,  when  the  heat  was  over  or  had  become  excessive.  Fu- 
'  riously  evangelical,  soberly  high  and  dry,  and  fervently  Puseyite, 
each  phasis  of  his  faith  concludes  with  what  the  Spaniards  call  a 
'  transaction/  The  saints  are  to  have  their  new  churches,  and  they 
are  also  to  have  their  rubrios  and  canons  ;  the  universities  may  sup- 
ply successors  to  the  Apostles,  but  they  are  also  presented  with  a 
church  commission ;  the  Puseyites  may  have  candles  on  their  altars, 
but  they  must  not  be  lighted.  A  man  who  can  assume  with  cautious 
facility  the  prevailing  tone,  and  disembarrass  himself  of  it  with  a 
dexterous  ambiguity  the  moment  it  ceases  to  be  predominant, — such 
a  man  is  of  an  essentially  narrow  mind ;  with  feeble  powers  of  thought, 
no  imagination,  contracted  sympathies,  and  a  most  hose  public  tno- 
r<dUy.  Sach  a  man  is  the  individual  whom  kings  and  parliaments 
select  to  rule  the  Church." 

Such  is  the  man  with  whom  Tancred  converses.  The 
bishop^  we  find,  was  unable  to  indicate  the  principle  on  which 
the  present  order  of  things  in  England  was  founded;  "nei- 
ther faith  nor  its  consequent  duty  was  at  all  illustrated  or 
invigorated"  by  his  views,  ".He  utterly  failed  in  reconciling 
a  belief  in  ecclesiastical  truth  with  the  support  of  religious 
dissent."  This  pregnant  sentence  is  worth  noting.  The 
state  can  scarcely  be  said  to  support  dissent  in  any  other  sense 
than  that  it  tolerates  it.  And  Disraeli  distinctly  indicates, 
therefore,  that  he  deems  a  belief  in  ecclesiastical  truth  incon- 
sistent with  the  tolerating  dissent;  and  yet  we  are  to  be  told 
that  intolerance  is  essentially  and  exclusively  Popish. 

But  we  proceed  with  Tancred's  conference  : 

*' '  It  cannot  be  denied,'  at  length  he  said,  ^  that  society  was  once 
regulated  by  God,  and  that  now  it  is  regulated  by  man.  For  my 
part,  I  prefer  divine  to  self-government ;  and  I  wish  to  know  how  it 
is  to  be  attained.' 

"  *  The  Church  represents  God  upon  earth,*  said  the  bishop. 
*  But  the  Church  no  longer  governs  man  ;'  replied  Tancred.  *  There 
is  a  great  spirit  rising  in  the  Church,*  said  the  bishop,  with  thought- 
ful solemnity  ;  '  we  shall  soon  see  a  bishop  at  Manchester.'     '  But  I 
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The  Hel^^^tinif^  and  CaiiDUcisms  of 


to  man  ceased  with  the  mightier  advent.'     *Then  why  dto'^dil|^ 


T&cWd/'^i  'f    -'li 


t.  =^^'A^!*mi49i^T' 


,  acquaintance. 

-|lfe^d5i<sii&e«Ai9epI^9rf*  Aiere^Jbi-^^a;?!!!!!^  ito  JbomsaiBiBl'srft tf)l3faad 
;M»  odAfl^enbd  IttimQjriJOhutdiif  sxidoTanonBd;)  *dHlcbHMi(fati3]diiM|n 
l^e^i^K7^iai)di^4^e9^ed9xHith  tdamligUteaifai^I^iaBibinb  fldsi^odil 
'^anm^^betjUvo^^thad  ttofappadnd)ikti)flaeroy-»eatr(yvbBiMi)^£l^3«aiif.' 
^'^^^m^^yam'&xiumk  oug£t  tdrbe>0xjfa£ltcdA)bfl9&JH!ar|vfe^nidfi«Bi^ 
^idi\lln)$)inCI»'iAMitioni^'>8aid4hedad)r^!fi  'to  (nos  briH  ^^^^'^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^i'' 


biileM.aaf0  JiliftiMPJft^q  l)"lCbr)^feepifeBa,j,^^eSg|^gi|jf^fe5  ^ 

JgeM(»fIenligh*enfid/•Eikopfii^(l•JBM/<^^gh6?fte|flBiIr©pi 
J'i)Apf]ly.i'  «lts  clkidtehoe'ioisiiadfes'eir^KWJiicb/ili  o^fri  ^t>f o^giMl.' 

^^ttrthb' ^faa'rfe(y6iv^a*^%oke6',->  but  ^>i|tt^il:*ll^.  ^^^ft<^oi3^e 
from  heH^eh'M^'J^^^iJWtriaW^^^W^iiS  fepW<f%*rf>ffll^fl#fth 

li'xlj  ^h^)^]^  iW,i'b^nidkto  «pf€f<y)eof  bilhsdf ^Biando^d>atoeJiibt 
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Jon  V^^^  \    '^^JS?"  "^ 


bjijii^iifiyii  (iir^(<*«/fi*o  Mati'om,  wr^tteo  iuilgA^f. W  s/omewhat 
the  same  spirit,  Ibut  is  made  of  stronger  stuff.  'It  has  no  tla^ 
-te?f«!Wr.  M^^o^/eci^ed^ ,C^thq^cisms.  J,t^  has^  how,ever, 
ti|>i^.pn9j,/)f  jf  pa,|pi^^^  wKich  it  resembles 

yQntj^^bjtj  4iije  Ituvp  majjrons  are  tlie.rich  and  tne  poor;  and 
^tj?p  ^l^,tfiQr  ,(Joe3  Xi^p  conceal  his^  coi^victioii  that  their  fatal 
}}OTig^^tiop  ijit;o  hostile  classes  is  the  result  of  the  acciirse^ 
^s^qhispi,  whiqn  ruiped  CSptholiciiy  in  this  country.  In  thesfe 
.^itieF.^itjfrnjjs  does. be;  convey  Jiis  idea  of  the  atrocious  trans- 
actions of  that  time,  while  describing  the  Bedford  family,  so 
severely  castigated  by  Junius.  The  passage  is  precisely  the 
ft^telfy  bf  thte  Vise  of'thefttrirfly;  5n  the  person'  of  the  first 
^f  Jbfirt'iRWfeeir  tvhose  'ndm6'vr«d  ev^r  heai^d  »of  in  Enrfidi 

liistdrt'!  '••'■■'  '    """   ■    ■■^-    '  •'       '—    ■■     .  i   . 

<i  \MTli^^fbundeD  of > the^ family  had  J)een  a  canfideDlial  doimaBtia  (^f 
(nilelofi  the  favduriteeJ.  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  had  i  contyiv^ed.  to  bfe  ap- 
jjpoidtedbncijcifitfaie  cbmmisstioiiers  for  '  visiting  and  taking, «ihe  sur« 
irendlerof  divers  I.  religious*  houses/'  .LtcBme  to  ^asa.  that,  divers  of 

.thevereligioiB' houses -surrendefed  themselves  eventually  totbeiUse 
^'^nd'beneift  of  boncBt  Baldwin  Greyoiount.    The  king  was  toudted 

with  the  activity  and  zeal  of  his  commissioaer  ;^**noi,oneof:thdin 

jyjiose  ^TiqpHOjT^ts  yyere  SQ  ^pa^le  and  satisfactory,  who  could  baffle  a 
/wily  prjpr  witli  more  dexterity,  or  control  a  proud  abbot  witn  more 

^rmness.'  Np^  were  they  well -digested' reports  dlohe  that' were 
^i^smittfed'td'the  ^(overefght  th'e^  came  accbrapaniefd  ^h  m^hy 
•"ijire^^nd  'Miri6i!i^  dhifcl^fe,  gr^t^ul  t6'  the  taste  rfdhe  who  wai  iW)t 
""^ly  ^'4^^U^'%fbi'thldi-,  bin'a'(f/;e^^^^<f'bf  goldi^n  k^kndiysticks 
^^  ^^t\f  bh^r^esr  ^S^hietimei  ajewelled  pix^'fantastiic  sfMdoos  •aiid 
-  ^aty  tisT ; '  elecasionaU^'  -  a  fair-#r9tten  aJnd  biazbned!  mffixascHpCH^ 
i<«Aits(bl«]t^frering  fi>r' the  royal  icholar.,  iG rby mount  wks  riotijced, 
MciMghiet],'miglit  have. become  a  hiinister;  but  kis  wds  a  discreet 
hambjtaoB^i^ofaa.^dcumulative^ratlier^thait  of  an.a^irtng.cb|iraQtti^« 
LHoiServ&litlie'kiiig  faithfully  in  ail  dome^tU  matters  requiring. fin 

i<))fW:rupu)ous.ageii,tS  jfasbioned  bi^  crec^d  according  tp  ^he , ,roy|al 
,  1  j^^)c^,.  ^fid  icontrived  to  save  both  hjsi  head  and  his  estate.,  i    . 

"  In  1688,  alarmed  by  the  prevalentimpfesaioodiat  JLioi^JaD^es 
t  in  tended  ;to  I  insist)  on.  tiie  restitutioe  jof^thei  Church  je^tfite^  ;.tto  their 
umiginal  puispo$Q8,  thQ  educati<?n  of  the. people,,  pi?d  tUe,maifitepapce 
,^9f:(heipj>or»i^he  fa^iily.bfc^me  warm  adherents . pf*  civil  a«d  reli- 

:gi<)us  libj^tyi'  ^nA  joined  the  other  whig  lords  apd  lay  improprjatprs 
.^^i^ajljngjpv^r  t^e^r^ice  of  Orange  and  a  Dutch  anpy  tp  inculcate 
^  th/c>;^e.  popfijar  pridciples,  which>  somel^ow  or  other,  the  people  would 

never ^^upport.  * 
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'  4St    The  Hebfo&ms  aitd  OM&UoUfi^  ^jf  DurMis  Novels. 

'  .Tbare  id-iao'Teaioii  ii>^qu68tion  but  that  thissd^d^^  tkS  veid 
ideas  of  Di&raelij  Elsewhere  be  has  spoken  of  thdiDevolisticak 
9s  ^^the  consporacy  of  an  oligarchy^''  For  the  syfiteosv^of 
Church  and  State  then  ^established^  he  has  an .  ^nMlis^uiscid 
wversioiD..  -  Soshre^  and  keBi'S^hted  >a  man  could  not 'fiiiito 
see  through  its  hypocrisy  and  utter  unreality »  excepting. cmlj 
in  mhoX  is  sordid  and  selfish.  '^  You  lame^t^  the  old  is^kkkj!^ 
wysone  of  his  characters  to  anotbeir;  and^e  ansversr  '^  I  a)^ 
not  viewing  the^queation  as  one  ol  faith  ;  itis  hot  as  a  imatt^r 
of  Teligion^  but  as  a  cnatter  of  dght^  that  J  am  con£sideriiigiitl  ^ 
You  might  ha^e  ehdtnged^  if  you  thought  i&t^  the  reUgiodof^iii 
abbo^  as  you  changed  the  religioa  of  the  bcshop ;.  but.^yoii 
had  lio  right  to  idepriTe  men  of  their,  property^  :ai&di':^propettjr 
whiek'  under  tli«ir  tadmiixistration^so'jfnainly  eontfibuted  toid^ 
frelfare^  of  the  .community ;  fs  fbc  commtmUy,  ^tlithe^noiiasK 
terk»' expired uthe  'Only  ti;!^  me  ^ei^ec;  had  ia  Eo^^nd  of^andla 
an  intercourse.  There  is  no  community  imiiEnfflmdi;  ^hereiU^ 
aggregation;  but  under  a  dissociating  rather  than  uniting 
principle."  How  true  is  this!  ^md  how  forcibly  is  the  result 
of  this  depicted  in  the  following  passage/  representing  the 
dreadf^l^  f%f\e  p^  ji^^  ma?^,  of  9^^  po^a;^on  in,  M  our 
villages  or  towns. 

J  ''It^s  nottliat  th^^j[>«!o^  4(re  itan^ral;  ^  W«iio»^ityMin|Ai^ 
some  forethought;  or  ignorant,  for  ignorance  is  relatit^l)  i^Mthey 
are  ^timU,\  unqonscio^s;  jt^^  ^fids  a,]bbn}^\  aj^lUfef^  ^9^ 
amotions,  o^lj  thf  impMl?^  1^f^»^o»i  cn\  savnge  ii?^t^ck,  ,  t^ej^  are 
many  who  are  ignor^t  of  )^e)r  very  pames,  i^rVj  f!^w  9^})p  ^i^spell 
them.  It  is  rare  that  you  meet  with  a  young  person  wtio  knows  his 
-4>i|fi|  ajfi ;  t«aij|f <  t^  finA  a  hojiiwbfl^  has  ^e©y  a  bopk*  ot(jth«>giriiwtt> 
Jm!^^  9€^  a  flw^ei,  jA#k  thjew^  thf .  pawe  of  th^r  fi^yeJ^mm  »l^  Ifesjr 
i««ll»F^y<^  ai|twWf*^«w>¥?g  «^Tei  ask  them  i  the  iiai^^f^^tl^h^i^ 
ligicff).  ^i>4  they,  will  lapg^  ^  who  rules  thep  pq  e^th;,  1^  w^9[;Cf)9 
^ve.Ui/erp  i^  heaven,  are  /^ike  niyst^riej^  to  thepp^",  '  ,  ,      ,  ^,^  ^^ 

-.'.'  Itis/f^lain  from  theise  extracts^  and-  odiei^  that ooi^pfat  l^ 
-giweo,  tfeat  no  one  jeesifaforeeleairlv  than  Disraeli  the mdiserm 
jfltkd'd^gers  oflk^  present  state  of  things  in  this  eounjdxy^  aaid>it 
oliay. perhaps  Wadded^  that  he  sees  the  came^ — the  absenoei'4r 
f^ait/L,  JBut  it<  is'  of  little  cofiise^ufence  that  he  sees  a  wimt  T^hi^ 
ise  iriiiara^'and  which  tfaere  seems  scaneely  much  pvobatbilitiyl^^ 
'be  wiU  cenvL  X&e  his  own  Sidonia^  he  caares!£ir qno^^hiiq^bat 
intellect  ;,!afkd  his:best  ideas  are  but  the  ho taage  which  istel[> 
.leci^^oftea  iuneoipsdiotisjy)  paysto  faitlu  We  gaiant/ti2fttjbi» 
Hf^iApathtes  w|tb  Catholicity. are  more -ofiHebraism/  or>aB8itbe^ 
ticism  thim.anfy:  thing  else;;  artd  akhohgh  it  is  dear ihai die  has* 
^aprofbiandjeontfimptfbcPi^Qtiatf  tandem^  and  aainlBiisfiiseQrBifot 
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AaEiilaUkbecblCbiiGlcb^^tlke  lesson,  wfaiobl»;reads^t-4ikd  i)ao«| 
fasdONda iQfiFnotestaniJsmT-^s  negati^mther  thaii>  positive  ^.uiif- 
lasarive^kita  the  iuspicion  \m  own  strange  language  suggests^ 
Ibat'beiisisiill  iiX'kdait  and  .soul  a  Hekvem^  .Ceartaioly  at  oafi> 
Stf>li  besaid  .tbat-he  gs  a  Ptotestaat ;  .so  tbat  it -is  a  imx\&m^ 
flMai^^naif oa<whii;b  be  |Mres«nls-T-tbe  leader  x>f  «  great  Cbu^ 
l^ikt^St  biflofielf  not  a  bdLieYer  in  tbe  Cbuicb;  a  ebam^ioa  of 
Ssotestantisa^^iWboBesympaibies  are  UBdeivu^o  botb  witb  Cap 
tbaUohj?  juad  Judaisou  Strange  eountr79..and  strange  comt; 
Unptumiiofioireumstanees^iJi  which  such  a  man  .sboukl  bavd 
Ue]^>tbe  life  and'  ^onL  of^a  goifeknunent  wbieb  persecuted^  the 
Catbolies^and  refused  ito  cemoFe  political  reatrietions  fronatila 
^eiva|;i:8|taasidin(gjeviden)ce:iof  the  utter  boUfownesstof  ithat  sys^ 
liaftiaf  Cbuida;  and  State  swbiok>was:thejresuk of  tbe.Refocma^ 
-taon^and  die  Revolution;  and  Hfon  wbidAtbe,  iKho>w«a  the 
itbosen^  leader  of  its  hec^ditacy  a«ppcffiteiSirhaBiSai&ee]^lav«hed 
Kaiaast-bittfi^scbnu  ■  .  v  ,  .    ■ .  m  .  <^  »-  w,     .  ^  .^^^  r-iiu  .u 


'itpai^Klotiiofteni  that>>we*€«n  eotemeitd^©*  worit^^^f  any  Pro» 
ta^atot  tttarist'ift 'the  8ou«hof*Itaiyi  Written? ^^beEn^fifeh 
tbn^e^,  Hthateve*  'abilities  they  tnay*ri%ti*'^hfe  bistlbWiatldB 
ttPtb^  ^k^  wh^th^r^ah  acfctitfetd  kimwlfedMrf  histbty;  ajuit 
a{»preeiation  of  ztt\^  Shrfewdnes^  arid  btigiiimify  of 'dbseirVafiorf, 
or  great  powers  of  description, — all  is  too  commonly  disfi^red 
%y  .mliional  tprefodicei  and  -  Iretigkms'iiitdleinNifce*  <  l^e<  aie  in^ 
4f h^seid  ito  mti  Axoeiricaa-  genllefliiaiiy  Mr/  Htlkrd,  ^foc  ftslso,  inters 
dwtiaig  .irxitlitiieSy  whkb  iatm  a  sttrikiiig^exifiiepiiotii  to^dua^zniB. 
TTbey^aie  the  record  of  a  wsit  to*  Italy,  and  e^peeia|[ly  -to 
jlloise^  diiring  the  winter  >  of  1847*8 ;  bat  their  piiblicatioti 
ty|Ksaiis  to  bacr&ibeen/deiajped  beyond  tbe-  usual^tecmi  allotted 
teitise  fropaeatioib  of  suoh^'prbduetieciis,  itt  i  consequence  >df 
-^ness  idi'i  business!  preventing  the  author  froni  Ibestowinj^  the 
sidcesairy^iait^ntKm  u|M)n  ^tbeijiiu^  C>i^ilAie^(pre6eiiit  oce^suo^ 
JMi#oreip  wtfr-eanB^diill^OEHsd'Jlo  m,  A^h<)tb)s^  ^M'pMyferb)  Mfiei»> 
■teii  laite>ihan>beTieri*'LInrj|iiiver3^n$edest>'{^  autbcor 

iellgTM>^,hat  tfaeyii^'lhaypiibeeitJfMgs^ 
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Ifidoijo/'jl)  flJiw  jqu'c  HfiOfi'i  l)nii  Rfmot  )inib9njl  djiw  bol^lanqa  doiorb 


have  been  directly  the  reverse  of  |h|^)}||9kjl9|g|;iiB8  as  the  general  verdict 
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'Mi^f^^l^^lKSnt'^W^ilH^^fi  ^  A^ 


mi 


the  numerous  churches  in  Rome,  and  sa^s : 

.*<^pr  can.  even  a  Protestant  ana  a  lavman  beinseBsipL 


)inoo 


i 


re«H«ra',of.lfee}Mtai 


tpuritlSiSV  Tfi^^^af 


ss'ne  pe  the 


p^nk(Fii^pt((:t<d)ligr^!Jkmiv;^t/arei«lqiD4f[l0peBlidBd^ 
lUliiPOiijgieMMellfll^a^xDSe  kHch)'!  4o-jt»f9mi:is¥t^dQok'  MWUiiiatkUL 
^i»tj4wB*t'teMS{'JC*i ^    "" 

less  steps.  .  •  i^ .  .  ^1 
m  nome,  at  least  oftn 

smmm.Mimf] 

mere  gratifications  oft 

m  ^iroKiiffiingriso^ihiich^ 
Miiehldtife  (leepiAir^ 
*ae  b^Okj^fi^hglt  oiinfwhftd  ^'h«il  l^eiaeas  tbt  ?aflr«bifiD)t  ef  ia  Oadodio 


cm^ji 


9iceiie  m 


Joifais?  Iffiaaaa  adJ  es  83ViinriM»i^/^.^!>  3«9^"  ^^^^  x^^a^^*^  "^9<^  »^«* 
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as  eold  as  the  stoneit  Wii^hich  h^  ktoctd,  codd  ttot  ll6)^' cetein^  td 
protest,  for  the  moinent  aU;  least ;  nor  could  l^e  &il  to  feel  ti|)oa  Hlii 
heart  the  benedict io&  of  Waters,  drawti  frob  the  common  streath  6^ 
&uh  and  emotion  before  it  had  reached  the  dividing  rock."*        '  ^'  ' 

j^sewhere  (iL  191),  in  ik>  grudging  spiidt,  he  ac^kttowl^dgea 
the  beneficial  influence  of  loiricukr  ^ondTessibti  in  keeping  &^ 
itoal  populaEtion  of  the  Pupal  States  ^^a  virtaoUa,  peojpJe'^^ht 
Ibe  matter  of  chastity ;  '^ias  we  also  See,"  he  says,  ''iti9  gobi^ 
inftuence  in  the  siroerior'trha^tity  of  the  irishc  pe^u^Htty^iui' 
eompared  witl\  the  English."  '      ' " 

It  vras  impossible  that,  an  American  tfavdlet,  loc^dng 
tTjjort  thiiigs  with  this  impartial  eye,  and  descjrfbtn^  them  thtt^ 
Attrly;  should  ^ot  h€  struck  ^Sth  the  very  d^i^ent  tdie  u^tlal?^ 
adopted  by  bfecbusins-germ^n,  the  EInglisb.  '  Atcofdinj" 
Mt.  Hiliard  has  givfen  us  a  pcrtrd^it  ctf^  ^  tlie  Englislai 
jtbi^d/'  whbse  fidelityw^  iiftmediate^r\6  rebogni^  X^^  thoS;^ 
#h0  know  him,  whiUU;  the  ^uief  veiix  c^htunodk^  whieh  MtX 
tia^fes  it  Will  mii(ke  h  a^r^ry  ertt^rtidlri  kudyfotfti.  Oi^ 
Hbnits  w$H  not  allow  lis  to  ^iiotjd^  6ne  or  two  passages  w^tU 
We^had  matked  in  thcf  «fSt  Voliitae,  w^et^  he  A^flKS^  of  EntU 
fehd  as  a  ^uAtry  "^iWrft^  Is  foved  b^lts  peiipte  WithiiiliSt 
pU^acfous^patrfbtfehf}'  while  th^y'airte  ^ahira[y^^f6iiiiitt^a^iy 
»6Si  *ts  ta*ei,  its^AiB  yAim^tfe,  it^  si?a<btft«^e^,'%6'd  di^'g]rtfi 
ckrfosiveness  of  ite  S6<«e^.*'  Wtt  'ttih  4)%  firifl'ttdtri  fo¥  flai 
fcfltowibg  passage;  takei^  from  ir  ch4)tet4ii  the  ^fecdhcl'  VoRttdti 
wlii6h  is  whollf  deroted  to  *«tfte  Eilgtfelr  iti  Ital^'i^'^'    ''^  ''''^' 

**The  English  i«sidinj(  or  ti^velling  ugoft  tti^  CbtiHii^m  Wwili 
if  gathered  together,  ttisike  a  large  city»  They  icirry  Etiglaiid  *lt£ 
^en^  wherever  theygo^'  In  Rbmi^  there  is  ^)  Engll2^  churcti,  ^ 
Bn^hh  readin^rbbin^  an  English  draggis^,  an  En^sl^ 'g^d^ef,  ^ 
an  Bluish  tailor.  '  As  England  is  ikn  island,  so  th^y  every  ^itf 
§Mit  an  insatareoomt^ty;  upon  which  the  waves'  of  foreiga^  ihS 
Aoence  beat  in  vain.  This  peealiarity  pei^etrates  to  the  itidividiia^ 
A  French  or  German  teMf-cTAofe  fe  a  sdcial  continent.:;  but 'il4 
Bflglish  e«ffee-room,  at  the  liour  bf  dinner,  is^  an  archipekgo'^'^ 
i«le(s,^itb  deep'stuits  of  reserve  and  exclusiVen<^s '  ffoWtng' 1>^ 
t^K^een.  IVavellers  of  other  natibns  learn  to  confoni^  to  $he  m^n^^ 
attMt  ctistbms  of  the  people  about  them>  av^ing  the  ^observation 
attracted  by  singularity.  Not  so  the  Englishman ;-  he  boldly  facei* 
^e  mest  bristling  battery  of  comment  and  fibtice.  His  lihootih^-^ 
jacket,  checked  trousers,  and  beaver  gaifers,  proclaim  h|s  natldS.*' 
afey  before  he  fcegihs  tb  spei&t  He  rSrelvyieldk  to  the  'sedudilf " 
ora*m6Uit«che?'hfe1s  infleiilbly  lbyrfl*to'tfa;  ^»M11  mafcfe'i  Mi 
%ht' before  non^etkhts  to  diri^^t^iih^  eitffet^'lW  thirf^'flvei^  T 
Bfiglish  in^Romeiai  a  geneWd  t-ulfe;  sbb^  Mttte'^eriiibfflfV' to,  W 
peculiar  irtflaeneestf^hepIiice^-^T^ttdkdrf^thi^^JaAttlkf^iE* 
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k^  c^jrgijio^ief  ^bey  ^ujr;),  a  .^o^t^tnimcft  of  wi^yq^cm^wrip^  ty ;  i  try  ing 
^e  spirit  oT  th^  Italiai:^,  l)y  their  careless  oeportnieiit,  their  haughtj[ 
strides,. ^nd  their  ipvqterate  st^ring^ — intimating  that  th^  forma  of 
Catholic,  worship  are  me?:ejy  djcaij^atic  enter^ifio^^ts  perfbori^ed  hy 
dayliglit.''-'    '       "  ."",;'''  ;,  "  /.'      ',  .,.,..;...  .;.  ,> 
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fve  stand  tri  great  need  of  some  rejresimenu^  t  .  ./;,..,[.,„,,  i  r,.t  *» 


he  /does^hot  de«dribfe,'he  probaMy  "ccyuld  ndt  tifiderilaiid"(fdi^ 
if  we/naayjjtwSgebyfake  speilrngs  and  fiili^  6brtdDlr3s,  Hke  ot 
mftny  other  EwglisH  totirists' who  ^^ive^  very  d^gtogrdc  opffliotfS 
ew  kalitfnsubjectfei  be  {Scarcely  tinderdtaitds  a  ^Worfl  it'VSk 
laBguage)/  and  4}he  fevideilfc  devotioiy  df  tlhe  ^l^o]f)le;  yhitiK 
however- i**fiiii8g«uid€fd;"  he  has  the  cittdour*  to  ^r^fet  tb' thi 
iftttercoldnai^  in  worship  to  which  li^  is  ^diitr^tbnred' at'ht^ 
But  Jiere  Ms  faMiess  ends : ' Wef '  will'M  ^r  readej'^';fjlid^^'fiij^ 
tbcinsdlvesof  bkilovieandcdut^ee^y:  "  ""  ,  "'"m^^^^^*" 
ol<i*<tWhileWeHvfere  eiaintniiig  Ae  'ntim^i-ous''frescoes'on'ili^o¥^ 
walls  CJtf  thte!  Dohilnicain  churSi  6f  Sti.  MsiHi  NoveHa/ ftiWnM 
the  nidWj  Wdiebus  naaiTi  ddtoids/itttetitied  fbr  chkrii'ihg;  ciin'e4d$l 
IrehiBd/the^high  ahar;'and  preft^^i^tly  there  issued ^  ffoifn  thy  t)€fifij 
trdIiaaiswannofnaked«lbotedi(?>i:t<d»kih,wh6d^fe«itiire^  and  ^Mc^/fl 
^pieiot!  fwerei  sudi  .^at^any  cavieaturlst,  wifthihg  to  be'uncoiiiblt- 
imo^ry  to+theW  drderj  could  Tiot  succeed  so  well  by  any'^tfotJ  <rf 

ir  portraits^  >  TV^Iwa  «« 
le  sounds*;  and  reniciii^ 
Inquisition  are  selatedl 
one  beii^  iD:the'p0ilt)r 
I  sympathies^  j ,  We  wefl? 
h.tb^.  per/brwi,ftff 
)iQ  was  close  Jiy  i)f»,ffj4 
3,  was  looking  about  m 
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ith  us,  then,  mto^ne  chapter 


ieny  JWfll«tlrt«Km;^aw»'w^tlt^hlttg  apacinflt.attgs  as  They  arive,awOT 
BdoioalisoiJ^iiiomotb^Jr^ketltiit^^l^^  widiV^'^i^SkAi,my  W  'Si^ 

y^^f&cq,j^n?f|  ^^Aie^ic^)3W^jflrepfaM«nfeAto5«pnBeiltB^  inithi 


•)'.>n  Vii^  6^)2  'T77.imq,Ynri^Tumuyj  t*^  «'-'.^-' 
.W   .  ..jurn^t  lo  ooa,n.X?i^Fra^c^>  ?fif'^»^:ti^^)^  fl^^^  fc^S 

,^Jllft/enifffoW^Oufi^e'ijpyi9fiil^§bd§3{*^ 

§H1  %Hj1?aly^(^4J«l)?M«  $h|0¥gh  tl3ie'T?fe>fj6iu^afitis'ieia®agH 

descnpti6n  is  only  intenddy.jl^jji^jjftiil  t^t^'yidi^  <A«fl)^m^ 

■gF^o^/a$d  i];)e  Tip^biani.  ,t£atG«ii«r3  a^ttfaoB^riB  cbdiuinaTrit^mt^ 
1l,|^1ttk'^n^di'jnftaiiaWi(kj«jfaeant  aikipl29%^  H«ittp4)W>Wi^ 

JUI   ABl^ectE 

•(Efbonrhbas  t 

ttJd>T^tem( 
^^^^/dnd^I 

meW  UeH 
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4M  jitet^ifh'Pr6t¥i(t^  mifm^%''m^ 

th^'Popei*areto'T)^cbnaettiti8d;  so  are  tlie  ^PU^flMW  *&iii 
he  carries  his  inconsistency  ftirtlier;  he  finds  a  picture  df 
Oliver  Cromwell  at  Florfencej  and  takes  occasiou  to  go  mf q  a 
rhapsody  about  the  **  spiritual  religion**  of  that  most  able^  aii4 
strong-minded  hypocrite,  the  would-be  exterxDinator  of  Papery 
in  Irdand.  Not  a)l  persecutors  therefore  are  bad.  Cromwell 
is  a  saint;  the  assassins  o£  the  first  French  Revolution,  are 
bad  ;  but  the  Inquisitors  are  the  worst  of  all^  the  only  onoa 
for  whom  not  a  word  of  apology  can  be  oflFered.  We  jqaay 
almost  say  that  the  key-note  of  his  book  is  abuse  of  the 
cruelty  <>f  the  Charch,  and  sympathy  with  the  mildness,  the 
misfortanes,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  revolutionists,  to  whom 
he  evidently  wishes  success. 

The  volume  is  divided  into  seven  books,  of  which  the 
fourth  is  devoted  to  the  ceremonies  of  Holy  "Week  in  Rome, 
most  of  which  he  pronounces  to  be  mummery,  and  worse ; 
though  he  is  deeply  touched  with  the  chanting  of  the  Passion, 
and  expresses  his  feelings  in  a  passage  which  is  worth  ex- 
tracting. 

**  Then  followed  what  I  shall  never  forget,  the  intoning  by  three 
priests  of  the  narrative  ^f  the  Passion  by  St  Jobn,  the  only  Apostle 
who  followed  his  Lord  to  the  cross,  and  was  an  eye-witness  of  Hia 
suiTeriDgs.  It  was  read  or  sung  dramatically,  though  without  adtt^m 
or  any  repulsive  aimiog  at  effect.  The  peculiarity  consisted  in  each 
priest  assuming  a  distinct  part.  Thus,  one  of  them  recited  only  the 
words  of  the  historian ;  the  second,  those  uttered  by  oUr  Lord ; 
while  the  third  came  in,  at  the  different  points  of  the  story,  with 
the  language  of  Pilate  and  other  subordinate  actor?.  The  most 
startling  effect  was  produced  by  the  choir  personating  the  rabble, 
and,  in  wild  angry  tones,  shouting,  *  Not  this  man,  but  Barabbas  !* 
and  *  Crucify  him,  crucify  him  !'  I  must  confess  that  this  part  of 
the  service,  in  which  no  words  but  those  of  inspiration  were  era- 
ployed,  and  these  so  touchingly  descriptive  of  the  most  momentous 
event  in  the  world's  history,  afieeted  me  very  deeply.  But  when 
at  the  words  '  inclinato  capite  tradidit  spiritum'  ('  He  bowed  the 
head  and  gave  up  the  ghost'),  the  Pope  and  the  Cardinals  rose  from 
their  seats  and  knelt,  and  all  the  congregation  knelt,  and  the  voieeB 
of  the  priests  wece  still,  and  an  intense  silence  prevailed  for  seveial 
minutes,  I  could  not  remain  on  my  feet,  as  I  had  so  (^ten  done 
amidst  a  kneeling  crowd.  I  bent  with  alLaround  me;  for  there  was 
no  outward  object  held  up;  it  was  at  the  majesty  of  the  truth  which 
had  been  read ;  it  was  to  the  suffering  Saviour,  of  whose  agonies 
we  had  just  heard.  I  could  not  restrain  my  tears;  and  earnest, 
were  then  my  prayers,  that  the  Crucified  One  mig^it  reign  more 
fully  in  my  heart  and  in  that  of  all  my  friends,  and  that  in  His 
mercy  He  would  remove  that  veil  of  superstitipn  which  so  con- 
cealed the  full  brigiitness  of  His  Gospel  froin  those  who,  amid  so 
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ina^  cmiruptbftSt(sUH.bc;]4  t^isj  great  c^i^xal  ^udi  of  His  m^diai- 
toriai  death.  Wfaatever  some  of  my  Proteataat  readers  may  think 
of  it,  I  felt  pleasure  at  the  time ;  and  I  feel  pleasure  now  in  the 
remetnbraiice,  that  amid  so  very  many  things  in  which  I  felt  oonv- 
pelled  openly  to  manifest  my  non*concurrenoe,  there  was* one  act 
of  worship  in  which  I  could  conscientiously  join«  Surely  it  would 
have  been  the  exaggeration  of  Protestantism  to  refuse  to  kneel  with 
the  Romanists  in  silent  prayer  at  the*  reading  of  the  narrative  of  the 
Saviour's  death." 

When  Mr.  Newman  Hall  calls  to  mind  that  this  is  the  same 
scene  of  which  another  Protestant  traveller^  whom  he  often 
quotjes  with  approbation  (Mr.  Hobart  Seymour),  has  written 
that  "  though  some  persons  regarded  it  as  having  an  unusual 
and  striking,  and  not  unpleasant  effect,  yet  on  my  own  mind 
the  effect  produced  was  very  far  from  pleasing  or  satisfactory; 
there  is  something  repulsive  to  our  tastes,  if  not  to  our  judg- 
ments; to  find  a  theatrical  character  connected  with  so  holy 
an.  exercise" — ^when,  we  say,  Mr.  Newman  Hall  has  leisure 
to  reflect  on  this  difference  of  judgment  between  himself  and 
a  fellow-Protestant,  he  may  perhaps  see  reason  to  question 
both  the  wisdom  and  the  charity  of  those  judgments  whidi  he 
has  BO  unscrupulously  passed  on  every  thing  which  did  not 
happen  to  be  in  accordance  with  his  own  particular  taste. 

The  fifith  book  of  Mr.  Newman  Hall's  work  is  devoted  to 
**  developments  of  Romanism  in  Rome.**  ITie  first  chapter  of 
this  work  is  occupied  with  "  relics,"  all  of  which  he  assumes 
to  be  false ;  and  the  "  Bottle  of  the  Virgin's  Milk"  (which  he 
did  not  know  is  only  supposed  to  have  streamed  from  a  mi- 
raculous picture  or  image)  not  only  false  but  indelicate.  Next 
come  "  Indulgences,"  which  he  has  the  kindness  to  confess 
are  not  meant  for  future  sins ;  but  '^  incidit  in  Scyllam  qui 
vult  vitare  Charyhdini'  he  insists  that  *'  Romanists  say  that 
the  Blood  of  Christ  obtains  the  remission  of  eternal  punish- 
ment only,  leaving  the  temporal  punishment  ....  to  be 
atoned  for  in  some  other  way."  When  will  Protestants  learn 
that  we  are  not  answerable  for  their  guesses,  and  illogical  de- 
ductions from  partial  views  of  our  doctrines  ?  Then  comes  the 
worship  of  images,  in  which  matter  he,  like  most  Protestants, 
seems  to  think  that  there  is  something  morally  wrong  in  vene- 
rating a  visible  form,  though  the  same  objection  does  not  apply 
to  venerating  an  audible  name ;  for,  philosophically,  what  is 
thfe  difference  between  one  sensible  symbol  and  another? 
Why  is  it  more  idolatry  to  bow  the  knee  to  an  image  of 
Jesus  than  to  His  name  ?  When  the  Decalogue  was  given, 
God  had  not  manifested  Himself  in  visible  form,  only  by  a 
voice  from  Sinai;  hence  His  only  symbol  was  His  name^  which 
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ists,  that  is  always  dragging  in  religion  by  the  shd^raS^f  and 


^diJi-Ua  i-'.oin  Rlilo  ono  in  jjoy  -yioTocf  •ir.-io  07/}  o/lJ  lo  gJiJs 
-mo-)  inooo-i  'noiii  /i  HnriTI-ipt'r  fM'aVl  Vl^U^l•v^^v^^\\  -i/fj  tsY  .annoi 
lo  3i)ano.1ornj3fl3  oioiri   novo  ^tjjsnroq  ,lji'jn  ^niiw.  91b  ni  loJiJoq 

Lsb/zoT)  .VwrlR  ^u*5«fiy^fiA'Ti^,'^P4?iK^i![o?^iiO  ,T3rl«il(Iijq 

SateW^#d  SM. 
T/#^eiW'HWa«a 
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7/A^»^^<^M)^A  991 


fjO    ''JO  lot  ^/n:l/    U;  n  lot 
n'6(Jerti  ItriltatWns  arid  idfafi 

i  Serlefe  fcr!Ptogre$^iV^  tdg^ 
s.    Eldiiibu^gh:  W.  Wnd  K. 

in^Bobti:  'mtha^5felCH6fe^. 

15u  flowers  from  the  Garden  of  Knowledg^e.    Bj^Mktift  Ja'cibbi 
''^Najtliamel  (iooke.     '  '^    ^  ;i   ii^^       ,     ,  .^ 

^!' '2^e  >i(^^wr^  JPledsure-Sook,  500 Itlusiratibn^.  '^  Amf 
and  Co,  , ,  ;        .        . 

Tj^RE  'a^e ,  ^ewfi  jtl^inlgs '  more 

i#W  "  lURS-^F^ed,  Books,", 
of  the  15^];  ^^^ptoy  [ai^^ithe  ] 
London  Newk  of  ISSi,  and  yoi 

arts  of  the  two  eras  before  you  in  one  of  its  most  striking 
forms.    Yet  the  Bhisirated  News  itself  has  a  more  recent  com- 
petitor in  the  same  field,  perhaps  even  more  characteristic  of 
the  year  which  has  given  it  birth.     A  speculative  and  puffing 
publisher,  Cassell  ByViMfe, 'i^ 'iiMilg:^  Iphkny  sheet,  crowded 
#^'^lj^^^^^i^?^^Wc?h;  if  ,1^0 
^type,  a^fi  ,t|y  po  we^p  cp^te: 
5pim\j(i9n^^  QXj;9i^)ation,^s^^cro^ 
M^.  PffSsi^Wg  ^V?i^>^  prob^ 

engravings,  compilation,  and  C( 
he  turns  over;  3.  preppy cta^ble  si^i 
We  can  imagix^e^  ho^  .^T:f e  j 


-»My  ^^Vi  iUu?tfatf  d  ^p.eriodi 
j9^ft^^un}i>iat;9r.  ^yxl^f\H\% 
^ar^d  iq,T^^.  alippist^ painful 
retch  of  thousrht  and  attentic 


stretcli  of  thought  and 
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their  life  in  a  round  of  toils,  which  penm^,  j|Qti#(d^'#ciWf^ilo 
h^m^'p  ri?p9fie;::T-rtoibiiwbos^  jT^^ultM'  b^ufjr  ,?li|cl,.^lQ4k«j|^fbr 
9i3pwrfif{;^1;[  foe  ?tlio8^  wJ|^.wd^j:P /th,?liUt  ^WWb«(bui»fJ)^J9P}j 

f][^p(ffi^\.m^,Q^,9SQii,,  i.iMichi  '';;  .■.'<■•<'-. .Ml  V,,.,;  vj . ;>)••- :nrc» 

^iJ^^s^t?:^t^{^(>dkjJpf^tM4ay,  b^t  with  thcis^illiisJyrW^r, 
io(?A*,.  yvhkh  t^Qi^e,Ai\^r\j^ny  tjiing ^^Is^ .  sIhayt  bow  .^rew^rlrtbl^v 
an  ftd^*iM]^,.hi^,l:^«?^  ii»^e,in  ^bi/g'wa^mi.wUfvatktfi.  o£^| 
artistic  fa^idty.in;  ouc  pfofe$»iQnal  nfii^t^^  ajJtt  ifepgrit^er§*>^ 
LpcJi^iijg  b^.AQ/Xy^.cliiidfflw^'l^  hqok»*iWi4.ri]JUia^ftt^ipttWifV| 
pations  lA ;gQti^4>fea»^ -bg^  rtJtiBcQ^^ijjjIs,; 

actually  extraordinary.  Take  up  one  of  the  few,ibe  vcffyifeyR  > 
^Idren's  %>oq^  qtf  ^y^  ^^a  Jfjf>w^.  da^  wirtdd-  b44  jm^c^^  t*^  cnr 
peojhap^il^^ft  dpjZj^npr^ti.tO/plea^ ithe^^biUisb fej^e ;. rpj:t«0ipe- 
chaiiice  i^umb^^x)^!  any  of  .that  ■  boat'  ojf  tfcyope«ty .  weekly  v^ith'  t 
ceU^Q^Ai  J^e\  Mir9^<^$ .  jer . .  the  .  Mh^i,  \  mth  i  isqca-es  ,  lof .  .othemiit 
wlu4i(i  *bwt>, thirty  years  ago,  ftpoded  theiboekadterfeVshops;^! 
and  .tbiB^  .^wni  JK)|>th«  ^pw^ication*  wbidl^wci  have  placed,  afc/. 
th/s.  thcy^tdof.  ouripuewnt  jemacks.  The  ^oonj^rast  h  iperhi^;^ 
greater  »tii|kn.oQtt)d  be  .disciejqpjed  in  (the  works  of  ao^;  two  «otJberib 
perkjds ,  ip ,  ftht^  whole  .history  of  aRl„  .aepamted  Ijy  $o  ^^Mt  .au.  • 
inteTVc^l  pf  tim©4 .  We  ispeafc^.of  .cpUJrse,fof  wood-^ngwtvingv 
only;  for  w^e  mmt>^  baoki^tbu^  centuries  if iwew(Hild.fqcuiir, 
ta,,tli^jjyj(Wjigid^ya,Qfi,coppe!!tfel3grajring  .and  etchiil^n^  W 
tbi$  d^y  b^pe  «Aade<  Jittk  Qir>di¥)  ayd-vaocea  upon  the  lO^i}!  of  ibheo 

fitille  advaa^e jwaa  to  ,be)  wadek.    fa jsgme  reep^ts  we  .%re  jofisui 
l^qing  back.     In  fact,  the  greatest  lineneagtaver  who  ewrliyiad 
— ^  mwiwbotaptually  stands. alon^  in  the  graver'a  art^  Raffadle 
Mo^beiB,  was(lb9r«;i»  Jtaty  in  th^  middh  bf.thelaet  ccbhj, 
tiwy,  hStiil^  tha  landscape  rbraucb^  of  the  lart  was  flfar  bebfndo 
th^  shirtOriSpaJ    divifiion^     What' our  English  ".Illnatrated;i 
Bjpoks"  used  .to^  be,  may  bd  Jestijuated  from  &e  somewhat r; 
curious  and  handsomely  got  up  voluBDO^calted  "Turner  aidk': 
&irtina'  PiQlunesqu^  Views,  sixty,  years  sincei"    This  book 
eqnsjats  &f\9t  CQllecUon  of  pcinta^  taken  from  the  original  oopnli 
pertplates  thamsekea,  which  iwwre  djain tewed  by  •&«' publisher  I 
a  i^ort  time  vago; .  with  a^few  .mexnorandnnis  of  the  lives: 'ofi 
Turner  and.bia  crarly  firiend  Girtin^  by  Mr.  KnUerj^aipdide^^ ; 
scriptAons.of  tbe^.pktos  b}^  vaidoUs  hasids. .  Thd>inorki»  oecti 
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h9fiiii€s-ii^>^miiAi  givmi^  tm^bt^^di^dk&tidufi  of  the  ^p^tiu-^' 
luTfefii^  ol>Tui4)^pri6  bis  &iWr^6idri^.     Alkady  it'Jalmpos- 
sible  liot  tb  dlMJei^e  t))d  results  iof  tlifit. uiiyivftlled  ^ye'^^ 
h^<^£)r  a«i4al  pet^peetiW  wUid)  m<fe  Tiiirnef  the  gre&lteaii! 
o|ffe*dscaJp^fialiitei^."!  •■!  ''•'■  '  '    '■'  ■'  -    '  •  •'  '■', 

;i<'ifc€fWrflaiDg^  iheHi  to'tb^se  w<x>d-eiigi:atittgs,^-or,  a«  they 
i«»^*iik)#e  tD^e^fy  to  to^  calk»d^  wdoi(l-eut8, — ^\Vhfich  form  the 
cbiif  ^aple  k^tidoWllusttatiMisi  it  oddtirs  to  us  that  sfbme  of  ^ 
our  readers  may  not  be  perfectly  familiar  with  tkep^uliarities^ 
v^idii  Idk^^j^ish^'tl^  diflbr^nt  w^^^    of  the-  ^tar^t^^  ^kill;. 
ai^ Itb^tt^  Wb^H  v^h  '^f  that  wood^Dgravit)^  c^re.  the  ml^  Mm,^ 
wiili^  omi  'be^'>W)rk6^  up  with  letier-pr^^  ^nd  sdd'  at  the ' 
pr^kt  0be«ip  priees^th^4voukl  beg>)ad  toktiowy%  thk  ia 
spiT  f  We  ishaill,  ther^for^,  beg  thef  betti^r  iafortif>ed  reader'^ 
patHJ^lfiyrrep^Ming  whial  he  already  kn^wis^  while  we  briefly^ 
iitditeatie  ^he  i)rixiei^  of  the  varioui^  prooes^eiEi  of  the  kiioder^ 
eflgrk\«^ig  ai*n  "  '   >■"  '^   ■  -  ■ '<       --''*       ''ti''-."'       -'-  :^-^_' 

(* '  E^king^  iih6i\i  the  fir6t  p)?0€efill  ill  tegular  cejyper  oi*  dteel 
eagm^ng,  and  a  ftpedcs  of  engravihg'  eompl^e  in  itaelf.    In  ' 
theitatt^i^icase^l^be'^rk  is  ta^tklf  csdrried  out;  with  a(  degree  o^*^ 
i^oit^'toc^Ued  fbi^iu'the  former.     In  etcbitYg/the  meUii  plate- 
isi  ooveredtirlth'ia  thin:  cbating  of  ^  n^ixturp  of  Wax^'ftiairie/^ 
&^,ioflifbieh  the'l)ictwt«  to  be  repre&e^^d  fe  tfacJed  With  ai"^ 
sp^t^s  t)f ne^le;  each  -stroke  of  Ihe  heedle* kyin^  bate  the' 
sut^ftuse  of  tb^  plat^  beneath;    A^tia-forti^  (nittoUs  acid)  is 
then  ^poured  iipoki  the  creating,  iwhi<5hv^ssing^  do^n  the  ere-  . 
visee«'tnade  by  the  needle^  eiits  ioto  ^e  surface  of  the  plate/ 
aiid^>prod«vees  a  line^  eutf  into  the^  metal;  pteci«^  as  if  it  h$d 
bten  f6rmed  by  the  hand.     The  ^baract«istic^  beauty  of 
etdiiiig  lii  tAie  freedom  of  touch  whiob  itallowis  as  oppos(ea  to 
th«ti  J^onsewbat  ittechauical  stilSoess  u^ich  acoomfyanies^  Regular : 
eiigimviag,  the^latt^' being- a  process  secjuirin^-farirttore  mus*  ' 
dkkti  force  thiEWitbe-fonmeri"  '-    -■'■;  j-''    ■■•■■!     ..•'•^  ." 
.  :iln^  JBiiffravinff  {teehnieally  so  called)  on  steel  or  ooppet, 
after'the<^utlbe  has  been  p^t  in  by  etefaing,  ihe  details^  mA' 
ciimple<9e  <efieot  are  produced  by  sin  ipnumet^able  quantity  of 
lihes^  iinarks,  and  dots,  cat  into  the  metal  with  a  burin  ot 
gtfavter/  applied  by  the  bandw     The  process  is  m6Bt  tedious/' 
attd^ot  a  liitle  injuvious'to  the  Giight..    -  <  • 

AMestsO'tint  i» B,  variety  of  steel  or  copper  engifaving,  pro*' 
di«qed  by  a.  curious  device.     The  smooth  ^kte  isindented^  or 
hacked  all  orer  With  a  sharp  instruinfeikt^  which  ttovers  it  ifith ; 
ii^umeriabl^  lines  in  a\\  directions^     If  ink  were  a}!>plied 
to  tlid^pkteiin  ihisoondition^  and  animprdssion  telken  from  it^^ 
the  j3ei»ih^would^  a  uniform  blaiak  colour^  narked  with  nuin^ 
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^kid^1j^il^fo^^^a^o»d[9^(^dcth^'iledsodt  gieatteiftrgdee»(iw 
HAt^^hft^^tPife  tftt8nded'3troIqttpc6Sfpi4y  J^'heiehfefabeiMljrnrf 
i^di^^iiltili^illl^^so&Qirsil  and  depAhlof  ^t^idovrarfoiUiobleb 

^ti  "f  a'->vi^  fn')iU  bnft  Ilrw  riB  lu'WiuivHl  airb  Tio  eliBjob  9fl3  oJ 
Md>^fefSnJ4S><rtflil^y*o*o<*<i^P^^teftion)©^  ^domfi 

d^^d^^fld^,^lii^]in^oaaUeiB8  tQ)jldke)itbay8i4iu»^^en.<ift^ 

iB^^it^W4kef|i(mi^El^^d  Jl0B||[«pet  l3y7lrbeiecKrdj|»dfyBpifm^ 
process.  .^^niv/inb  oviJraooab  oJ  nz/ob  ^lu^ft 

JoJ^lfcfl^/ithwEipdf  tii^e  Aorkael  ffi£€3igprdTVig/««»)fiipjjlfcti3te  to 
^i^4^IW^^»JipkQlitrirn|[^Hre^8q  allii'iftUrbi^fiiripisi^eAJqtb^iill^ 
^m^k)Moi']^tbe<^jadlitl<ai»)i»i)oflDoetbby  tbfi  kadhdo^l^  tkmesA 

cmi^  of  4te  ''€«#(iuii^^<^  itiB^'ifii  oMt^-spn$ab[^>  ^i^tii^^a^bd 

ff4fi^ted^tefpr»Bs3dn  Js/^pFodiHaedulij i\i^yrdj^nfiii^(k)^iS» 
j^p^uaxif<df^Jtte**i«fciiigJ  tlHEjpai'jfior  ^jefeicW($itecftekooifcp«©^te 
^J^ti^C^pdi^'ib  (au:toitoipiifbedf<wlth'j^ 
alk^td  t)i)$>  ai(^«aai'jstriki^(Qffrea^biinpKr^ibiiiJft^ 
&%^^«l|el*^f^m,itbJti^ipmifbdici^4()etten|)i^sei^/^  by/t^-w^d 
i^«t^»«deMs»,  «fllttis4):fb^pit]di»ca(Lrb9^'|rreci6o}y)l^  ^iteQ  ;^MPA 
as  common  priritejiJ/ilettei^^^^-Haiid'ilihijfW/ytbfcft^ 

}md  i^a\$^^s^0n^i^'^bIklAc^tbQo'l^o0ilb(^fa^  ^f)by9^ 

It^dil^igbtijr  ^lsiAened>[t0)(^«^  iJaQi'fii§iHi»i«fl^  d^  <ligli^#& 
^  0^  %^ohqT»riictt)s  iittleD4n8fciufdeQ)tli];,ibet'iprQj^i^ng  pMt9 
ttfat^  rendi^i  t^kUdogxtbeopnoA ten's  mkitQVli%u^{n^^ib^cf^^^ 
i§tivfiimffi^xb^nj^ty}pe.xi'^\^^  9rMgj^na»tijt/flra«»i^H| 

)be  "^li^b'vhlttisiA&iipoiKt  tbcB  vroods;  )^h<^QgM  thi^opflfr%j^£^t^ 

t»^dfi^6soKUch  rHp|)hawiQ(f<iwh  ^biH^t^fe-^tit  kh^dMiifi 
trated  London  News  are  produced  by  the  junction  of  8^515^1^ 
lfei^a9t<t'^ii&c^b£iBdod(9YdhftIb(»t  MngiAitvc^  6fii}fipailr^rtb« 
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Wh«tfl^ifliai4i5oiT^  the8hiirqrli)&in^«*a>iM^^|j^p^iS«)f}fiij(h^ 
aefdotsJcopstatBfttyt^lsibl^lib  Ithe  iBxgt\rmff^nir^[mnpmmht 
iff^«^»«is,?ioar^obq  tikenlifiroin  iit  vb^t>^bthp  -^fl^^^ffag  ;ift 
to  the  details  of  this  beautiful  art  will  find  them  given  in  ^j^^ 

among  otha1<J^h^Jal<sam[ilBtbt)aqd^(tiot(>byerIol^d^  igH^^fy^ 
]|)»ji^pectiire-Bdiu^^  j|^^^^^^<a;lt  a 

0«ypte^fcshii4inngB//twfgreat;j§r^/dd»att^  aii^ttd  to 

itvi>(M»<tn^4sg?oitimtinaotyei.'i*(iSBrie^«rffBf  d^^  i|k 

Dillwifa^a^  Bas4^4\'^}7vpiifalished  mfQh^nA^^\iE4MaiiQn^ 
€i^fifiJljTiiks&ii&viii^4x&ai0ieA  imMti^^T&^yi,,^is^l)\mh  .th^ 
eso^iditiiofi  the/i^  aliibid^^i^iutdraoh/^e^ifi^lQ:!^^^ 
i{|»li»h(iaxkii^6'mn^ty<»f  exf»^eiitisittdii^fljpij|j^b&iWiit^ 
figure  down  to  decorative  drawing,  :->   ^ohj 

oi  ^tUrfi^lKWWKVgiy theaerifes  hefirife  i»jib  lhe^i»dpi;infJVliicli 
vi'^havcJ tplao^c^hbUHidi^firstlis  pBeeisp^i iivbftfe|itft(tijliWi^i$ilt 
to»it|I:f  We^'^kkiiyk  fidtoj^^rjooneo4ottiiof)ilhft{66it6o|ioutf(^lH^^ 
^q«ifib)ili(Hiete'«qtiaU  id  Ji:^nctiih|iasa^  jyaitel}ij  j^d^^ 

j»diJ»t4ade»tipwQas  (^i^rkitsvilsn^kith^n^AiferusliAUy^^.^tf;]^ 

ianiQ]gaelitl]leous^ieditam9(i^»  ^b  Cpimte^"  yfiH^^ 

dtHen^thfi-s^  ad«0ic|sri^fBie  (Pri&oiier  oliGUI^"  a^  N>  Q|«*-) 

ffllc&Pofi W]^i^ftiJtig^!^^«lTlifc  ^ubfetationfijaEe  ofi&ftrjipfttifoo9©ftft 

0^i^A^d^cid^^jateo\^3dse  miierageiJ  bi^titlm ''  g^tjb^uii^'qQl 

ehe^tt^l^^d/p^^tiinfl^eri^boM 

eot^itt^  ^rf  ii»vef^'W^^efc*i\^^Att3 Ar8itJ<?iglitA,migbiyp(»s^^ 
A^rit^  s^4«^  miil:o<;ioep3i^i!idtlja«iintn^si<lt(>«ilhe 
jfetpwefiiJiioseBtopfiWeh^'idrUhirty^^  iioijunoo  ?./i 

>C'i'^1Scfeu?iel3r>iiea»>*tiilflJAg/  is» Itkte  mocje  ii«K>Whi0h'tthe .^pe;wi>-^-j 
ti6«)^ic)f^  MtriqT^i^er'8i]popiiA^F>JV(>9^&04B/|£PAIj(PC»^  towf 

^iferc^gtb  «ife  lipvrch^i^^S'i^f  giibi^adkkjis  Asl  is  ^€ii.4to}m9llr 

figuf^^ieid^s^iitbauglijipohs  hw^mivfovitiyjofAheifimQri  th^ 

iHiig^i^x^^hqok^i  •  Mttfiy ii6f  .th^m/  atd t  fairaprabkiAp^ciiiti^s  <>ti| 
tfei^^iroofliengriMret^s^iskilkl^  HlirQ«'kea:cted  andishrowd  Xc^n^^if^ 
hi^h^Ak  usreifypce^tivs^  it©)theiworl4<lin  ri  iniore^attjrasfciw 
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46^  liMitr^^'^^s 


IjiLev^^5^s<)»^-ldBdpHra»klyD4i '    /Ivn  unUir,   oHT     .>lnofrf  srfj 


legend — we  cannot  forbear  quoting:  .^''f^i>  >^'  "'  ^.nilo:3fi>!  boU 

^''^  •' toany'y ears' 'ag©,  ^tnere  d^eff  il^'  a^^^^cJoTste^  ji  y°¥"K  P?'!^ 

nam^ed  Urban,  who  was   remarkable  for   an  "earliest  anicf  fl^^ybt 

-"fektWe^^if  5felt«Pbe'ybHd^fes^felf6itfe^^  with 
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7*i>iie  day- ^  With  the  Lord  as  ^thousand  years,  and  a  thousand 
]v«ars'  aSr.'on^'Siay  i**  *aii<i  fhis  saying  s^eried  ^  ibi|)o'ssifele^irf  1i?d^  ef^^ 
W'tleiVbe'MnYmyk^ 

IJI&f^-^eni  ^a  thi^^e  In^  liiifW  i  little  bti^^bi-cK(^  oh'th^  Bb^ 
^Uifre^'.'fifill^ihg  ^sWS^riy,'lifie.^  ijl^h^itt^el'VIlwibi^d  diidjti^t 
dl§er^ias^If}]i^toGftfkl  i|}>{)V^ii<r}ied  h«i>f  tiUi  «^'<^k!tii^>  qdtitt  dds^^'iJnrd 
<tlS»ia^dh^^d^k(y(inisiiiei^i»b«giii^  anid  kgantiiai^odiefii  is  the  uk^ 
fmcEiuedrSiei   /StHl  isih^Bg.ltBe  s«iD0jinve|^i  scnQ^;i(th«!JQiglrtii%aie 


the  monk.     The   abbot  only   (but(iiiat  iHisF)abbotr)uk)(>j)ped^vaiid 
-mxB^liiiligifdl^'ranidlfts  Unafecci  Mny^i  (VKcftfiibwd^  filn)/tfae  fifeithe   of 

^h»ll3oCpi9rngftoiHi|i^.rf(fi;a(^MilO||g:|^  ion.     k)  .  u 


^no(nw>^|^riefiia  ^the  fbt^Stj  wkt  H  lh^%'6ohgi?'^fcald  tli«Jifi«ik 
^^^M^,  VrkU  4  '6igh  ^i-^'^t  f^fdvt^H^d*  thb^  fkii^avoeo  tbned  tnintatl^s, 
xhtt^nil^^iivi  tbyiDoUspdhd>iy^t:  tHred  Ibiindnedriyeairsitove'^MBBci^d^ 
vianffh  iOlioBr.iialst  fsung  tpjDieillab  itevg  of  )3lfernUlyl.)Wht^  JLicmJd. 

God  kneehng  in  the  dust.';  ufiijonp  •;•'  nhilTloivuvy  -v//      l)n'>:>'>i   ' 
mirror  "5?p/^^^^.,^<^^«.  ^^^  ?f?]^f>*?.  !,^i«  .&!?^^^?..^"^rn!VJf  '^P^^^^ 
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470  IUu0r&^'&ioKs, 

comprises  stories^  historical  sketches,  poetj^^Aittdoral-diistei)^ 
iJtiQth^^ftiSl{^p»f*^rfiW/fififowlail^oa^  it 

i»cJwrlttftrifAW««ip^&«%siiii^^  tt?SBi«bsifc»4*«ffi 

Ai990d  ¥(ipufip^6;oiild  t)iceb%tookiaiiiafte^chtacdfttli»iili^^ 
k^yitik  j^bqiPsdiiMd^  ^i8g/toio55yiuek»ie(|>iamfed  tmoBilKe 
^UPeliiii»liia^(i6i(biubtedd^tb«onl^  pdpeiKfrisiSt^gboii^ff 

6iwJi»i«»fmvX^aJiwJi^i'3inig^  iosqfl^ 

pawgB^]^j0f^l^fiWedc|j^febtmfe)p«rsequfifcai,jtte  '^OdcbMi 
sftd^lwaljftn.yfe  linfli3wiiy«£itfcbtg^aicjid|  gcefcWkiDggnlnlM 
ift»^^i*«»i  pats  tb^dliaiientte^dnite  io) rianyt^ibodr^  |Mt 
faB!yfli«nfligiiils«{iSow4  agrilrfrmrijRidi^s  ^[Kttin»t^  au^-diiniMt 

we  are  glad  to  see  now  gradually  supplaoija^gitaeirawudennd 
«^tt^fkpldiltaiitocslftil^^  IsaigbbeftiD  \i»ibm9^  fe^on-» 
iJ%:sY©QA{cttttiy>gi  9fibiMtei<^qjrtiiaw  Acin  lihq>Aatw>^J«a«a 
•W§^f?ft]  iAmgs^i  lo Afoiioftoatfir^ijf  aainuik^atUlis  sJarj^fckldt 
§^st  fe)jutl^i5>*8^*by.fthj^j^h/tfe«  ,flXQe|>tiot^ofiDwi4««»r(l 
apd  tWld^«o^yio£  ft»iAitei*h/5Whi,«&te'itof^  (©ireirplpia^t*! 
tft6/fi^il«ftiiiJcbft^  )fiaitbfidlj(ii3e*dftt^^ hy jdfce.^ngli^aeiuiB  luoni 
febBlQH  Ib^  il«x*jinri*ii:rlwtj  SSfeii^am^A^f^J^^twi^iAMoAan  two 

§tfip W^vtlifedf ^^'ingfelwrng  jbJ-Mcj  GbjstMiii:!;  }!(m£l{«yftQa 
b^f^ftrQje  fbriisUitii^i^ueii^cmpij^,  wfctch  Wrgmms^s^with 

3^i«tyHt9icbi9(id)^to((£il»it  myguihak^^^ithsq  hiii^cii  stsiw 
It^QToiaftWilaiiibaoksfiinoriuir  lolyibjcluMhooduoiKriuinpriid^ 
£i4r^^^ii»r^(^aBtl]^i^Qrliv9pkp4^>&dm;iJp£  £iible2n^attT6i{ 
&^(fvrM£fi)eq  jad^oil^Q&dstaili^^^  raaBdiicosri 

8t($>j^et)/I Qii  MllcgorieBt jwbi»%i  idrigMlal>{}btt 1 1 jatt  ^hoaomeldim 
^n^l^jjp^i^t^d  mdraiLii^tkibad  jcXbripacableDll^lngriEasyfa) 
iMb^  lbatifiGttri)IHt8fa^iAlob«ffiftctec,:ttbQretii}ik^ 
|^ifilAdm)^tj(^8|tUiBdssiAn'ft)ekdpt$a'dtidtii    eiieUi&pdif (o£  \9vkA 

Wi^k0a^'f^litlddK{io&^s  Uii^riaidkidaa'Kt^jiibid  fidtilsshDoasaofi 

tifeifejp«te«©fehflifl]dstomef/8di'tiori.'io  ^llolU>Uu^^  naiii  bellnd  JnsiodB 

The  Ice-King  and  thaitSUbBet&uihimi^likfyt^ia^^VinSi. 

Sbl^^^lai^p^cfrft  ,%0i,}Sk  «n^:^Bm$^a|i^ftoi^bQDk^tfepi)iiit^  in 

^in(2  good-humour;  and  the  volume  conai^to je& araue iveii|^ 
^  ^691  ^i^l/vsbfli^  '^d^^^frl^utaiti^rjtihi^  is^veMief^dfrthe 
^^2]l9g:bbi^t^indl'i|fbeog6iii»VjgaiQij /aT 
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oM&metpr  iiditdhqtlri8^aflbist/cetiflttiv:^i|l^  ^iMw^<%ipclfi  ftiii^<;dab^ 
ihacfam.''  ^etfdax/patTnq:didcfdo^jItettk)^iiife'i«t(^^^^€<|B 

^itiSwWtiwil^tttUiilqqna  ^lliiubiii^^  7/oa  oos  oJ  bcT^  ^rui  o// 

mour  and^ftM^iig,'J(fttt((sf  i«>feiotetel(llM;Ub^^igtirbliIfett«^^I^ 
and  gie^emilyv^t&'^t^^titT^'&f^^  Hioititoifdul^d^^]^  bfilads 

paTkriTignsoWWa^(ratatfi(w|3Qaqwh'0)«feaf(J^n53y*x«^^^ 

beaftih8saidid^(boetioinhov^UimtiWinedio^^^ 

llwde  Hd{;I|iG»{ni)(Mi  ^abi^stribit]lgb^Xftiiit4fitWiChBi]»^ 

kEgeBn^h)db8PU3ifitia^oiDddt«sat»i«i^I  imQdepflfcnni&tidtU  wbS^ 
IbAiw  impdooyMItfae  skiibbfl  8omlooEfrmir^bei;)bJpdbts^/ii^^ 

danssstnieelbbo  baUe^H^iiiiitatiKMi^i^  d^^<Jot[nI£btl|^*V«tf^  tblT 
«{oAjioiraitxMia'if(dt6^ii^^iratte6Vidi»i}<^  SQott&iidMrs^^ 

ancient  ballad  than  imitations  of  jftaifobrni'^rng^i^fewftl^ti^&IU^ 
ffldra3bBa%jb^llai£^tlAie^d'3«>janw^i  Vu^a  \^s\i'A-^^A  ^i\T 
Hi  S^c!it{^elf(Uaiaa)<xaDJMstii^2Rtoi£^^(%  iiat4,  acxbtd^^fQrJ^iiS 
A!miy^lifldJ^f£»fr,ignio€fi^  9f^cadiydOX|<^<9^ 

njawiitfHBaiatafyuiffoo  arauiov  odi  btrn  jiuoniud-boo^  Wi'^^ 
ecbTbeaiSdfr&m  .^MimiaAfou  Ckfot^Tibagr  jS[wiu>t&Sj^  baW^  I^  '^ 
f^&teiiG8ndmii^meBa£4USrwoils^eihaigq3^klfy^ 
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.*78        ^  G^^;R?mOT^i^«»^.^W?- 


<Ti()i''.'f'>7ifoo  io  Jo'ioo?  oii'j  21  fl".)ii!v/  ooj.i^^  ir/i[jir,.ri3qu?.  JtuiJ  lot 
'liio  io  lio'ijjilO  **  otio  oili  ot  firir^^/;  b'3inu)'3'i  ^B/i  'jrl<^.  .^ooniiJ? 
^oiii  jBiilT)oo/tfjon'-n  afufoflHbnfi   ;  b'3'i2noI 


if^irj'ioi  Ifu'io  nui')roT  t^oiii  jBiii  1)0'. .    .._ 

3   h'ltjr.t    o(b    HJ(J      :  H7.")ff  ^iw/ **   'j-rn    fiozr.r.-omaA  oilJ   to 


/Iff 

n«o' ,..    ^....  ...    .. 

Mftkfls4t  j(^bvij(^ii^  ,tNt{<i^j  s^^fit  i^^ 

poetic  !f«eii»g,,f«<mgb'*!J:?Pi!()P<^?*i^'«fle^^ijiH>i^  fe?5lffb|rs>i)e^d(? 
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'fJhhsthm<JtnSjhxgimJ^^  47^ 

*>fefeir  at!rt^^^  Vi^itfi' ^HilitV'ai^^^ttft^^i^^ 

4Hd^  «^*^WN;  Me  ^brfefetf ^fog^thferV^  tfce^Jdtter  httS^'Mi^ltdl 

gart  appreciated  them,  will  wi»!][^«6>^^i^«iv^  tt^fdW^hiS'^ftlftr^ 
**;cdi^tt^^a^tlHiM  *^^fcte*riiflet^«i%»'j^6l^^^^^  Otnu 

^*8'^A^6sfl^--^life^life^ft4*'tfoifW^lft^'%i^d^^i^ 
^*aa'¥biand:'  iii^t§ad.  iliftf  ^«^dHW>^''lib^y;^^JofiiWJifeb^'fiivirife 
'OlrtiieMfe  th^'dieali*^  lAk&  6ik6r^'i^tii¥hift^*pted}g«tey^*h^bt^ 
^uiid  tt^ttty  ^a  <^^*rfn^jr  (#fi4¥^  >pi^^&JtiyJy^*h^:Jh«dofcbeih 
playing  v^th  spiritual  ideas  and  devo^lr^^i^tifc^aSidifvsly^il^^t 
for  that  supernatural  grace  which  is  the  secret  of  conversion, 
it  seemed  impossible  to^itstiogBisbJKiween  shadows  and  sub* 
stances.  She  has  returned  again  to  the  one  "  Church  of  our 
Baptism,''  ta,wJijflh;*y^j<yi^^Mli%^  be- 

longed;  and  she  has  renounced  that  most  foreign  of  all  foreign 
•j^^^ni^^^-^^e  4uM^ll9n  ^''^th^'^^^'Vil  t-p^Wef^^'^^feVOhi^i^ 
^emfch^^i^^  vi^^U  eWsjltfte^InoJi^l^'i^liet^^tes^td^  ac- 
cused of  disloyalty,  because  she  has  returned  to  t4lftt^6Hurch 

rock    fromwhicjf^^i^ljk^^^)^^ 

Anglo-Saxon  race  "  \Vas  hewn :     but  the  fatted  can 


.._ _. .__  __ zwa 

'feic[#^'J^  Wh^j^&ha4irt<*4hs6d  vi^h^'^e*ithW^J*<i^a^»^i*ui^M 
j^y,  a  g*ttl^th*^  hAirfei«i%tia#d'v\W«fe^^^«tfbihfeio]^(i&iifl^Ve 

•Who^ire^e-^*W^.^^i*^>^iliri^  ^k«'kpeftt^4'J-JEve'ty^««ie*  ifiuH 
-fia^P  i^n^'tK^TtoW  W  iMAe^  iiiMA^  ©p/mU9te^bi%kteifls-'riie 
'ikn'Ssfii^^^afe  IJvbtefe'Sire  g^-^y  i^^^  I^- is'hii^  Woivdelf i  ^hat  'the^ffa^^*- 
-ites^tt^Wly^oti^d'fiiJ  t?lte^P}}griiA--^Mi^  tf^k^ivfim 

K^fAf'^'  aiiH*  'tfe^  ^thtiad^^J^f  *^^feek'<JftoUglrt*;'^^'biit>  amidi'«h|e 
^^e^tiai^>Stl^$«s  ^ttf  ffeei»iictfe^tt^i^  b^i?^^lhfrifigiWeJ4-«hiieW 

W'  d^^H^iin'^^lhe  obje^dtS  '^i^es^terd^^t^i^filtvjfilftwti  6#JwhfC^i^ 

'Sh^^fe'tdifl^  by^tHe?*l^s^l!>f^qoP^(JhHte*itt«8,.^^bell  ^gofey 
■the?^S^ttlfefires^fG<tediIW(fey.y/^#IM9^^t4i#^^ 
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474  ekHgUan^'^d'F'i^ai^^Ji^i^ 

arm  which  Becket  ^lif«§»  t<i^efeflS'tfer€l«S*^^  Cranmer 
betrayed.     She  is^r«j:%Bfa:ja.f  «  of 

the  horses  on  St.  An^^\,^a^ffi^-jmbSi^&\^ 
dis-edified  when,  at  apedialr.iieBaonsjxaJ^fe^aggfisfcJ^pUblicly  in* 
voked,  with  religious 'mi*  ))a»tiAM«Wta^Pff¥itelR^'«^  crops,  or 

when  the  n^t?«*^'^*lfeSsfeff'^^iiVP'*«i^^^^^^  shep, 

herds  of  the  Ahr^:g,^}^J}ffff^g,^^^^^  Christ- 

masy  leave  their  ii^^^Qr{0)^M9^4»o«i  )t4i^eiitbBifi«lwidii>efore  the 
image  of  Our  Ladjsji^  the  >o6i^«iriof  ^tho^^p^ty^^dvUn  wayside 
cells,  and  on  theilt't«ipat?fi|^  «?t)^'^^;^g»^^^^^  hymns 

to  her  whom  all^^.suc^^^^^  the 

Pilgrim  18  qft„  .;x^qjr€f^  ^t^t^^i^i,  4^^ji,^,  ,B«^i§bK,atatesman, 
averse  to  luunftiai^By  WGibld) to  bjifaiV'tumiversiiryldinner  in 
honour  of  a  de^tedf  ^hevisl'i  'tl%i0h^l«  bf'lSpM^ter,  lifted 
high  in  thi*  iimmt^rivfiibliit\i4m'i^^^%W 

seems  to  her,  thougfaj^vaeliTit/a^(8{«i^tlicie^<te»ihtfei«8(!itig  as  that 
of  the  vacant  thrfi^V*^  tH  ^^i^f  f^M^W^h^f^^  in  the 
House  of  Lwds.   M'^;,kl^^^^  of 

St.  Andrea  dell^  Fra,ttfli,4^,,JieW)M<a$»^huti(fl»r^cUMJQ«oyears  ago, 
converted  to  ChristiaiikybbjilithB-BfewfedoVirlpp'jBferself  who 
suddenly  appeared  to  hjft¥j^'S^ife•ih^rtfe^^w»M<^b!^^'^^  . 

than  the  Swiss  regard^  tlj^^.pj^tfqf^  and  cliapel  of  Tell ;  nor 
do  theSalvian,fei^ifi'^p^a!r,/jwlft%pf?JiiP^^  suf- 

fered,  seem  to  heir^^mxafiHs)  fiMidgbridaf^rMChfttiirithexltfaree  foun« 
tains  of  Grubli,  s*itt»^ai«ivnfj»^hfefi^^t*i'>tbfte  ^felivereis  of 
Switzerland  took  cq^ife^l  totHe^ty"ft^^^^^ 
tapers  of  Candlemas.  ^^^^\.Jf^,J^^f^  W^oWP?^  /WAVp^  ^^^^  P© 
lighted  Qa^^J^8jtKi4;.by./ft  ^mij^Qt'iwhi.iK^ftivefttjlwi'sovereign 
as  a  guest.     In  shorty  ibiiirtSiigfrim'iwH^^ecbtnea^  and 

wanders  forth  t)stb\!^HWw^^emM^^^  not  to 

criticise,  but  t6'-mi{i^e:'^m^i^^  sees 

what  is  before  her,.^pd  *hfe,>MiIij  J^(*,M^n,)r  A^V^W^vto  s^e  it ; 
though  doubtless  mtieli  iititireiClein^rriesftii&aftett/^bo^n  by  not 
seeing  whsLtk'^plsAwl^^^Tiik^Mimviii^^i^^^  a  spe- 

cial interest  fo/^i^e^m^tiki^^^^^^ 

''  Steep  is  th^iiihlmUh'itiSnmW 
And  high  the^eJiv'M'^Wcjtf  feiffiefSd^.^^  '^'^*  '-^^ 

<>  't^'i     if* t!<e  lV»»*fet'^«iyiiirifel#iHfeIeatiy4farii4^,J^l  '"^   t'^  W.iojcj   i/jil) 
ji  HW/'jc>j(l)ld,.t9lib>de(ftA'ck^lliiid^Uij%)i&Bldr<AiiidtJi^  ^^h  no  ]Io>Ji 

;^,^,       ,   Mfithewhit^^ctOT^^^^^^  ..^,^^^,.|  „ 

ihose  palaces  with  Bplendour  like  the, past.  r  -    1 

■--'"^  Itte^tai^d'thatsoldi'c/s'bfihd'ttliddte^e''   ^^^  ^c^iiwL'^'i   ni 
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QjIkfcisHan  ^^md  ^AtgathJii^i^ 


4ri& 


^/  "^"^Bur.mer^was  bustle  aruie  convent  dopr,    ,^  \       r. 

31  iomiBtMteir^^adTioi^i#/li?qoipje^i65^i?^^  ^^^  ^'^  J^op/ioft  'Jill 
-ni  ^loiida«stlingg»khJi%fa^^i0«tfJfaJ«itot^^  ifi  jiad//  boHilvj-aib 

5ib  oiola(4lfe£Wrt«ftrU^M*>«Wcii^M«iWWW«i^AfJ  i^'^dJ  ovb')!  ,8B£n 
abia^^Gw  np96)r^4b«)^t«ifef'foiiK9nKitoi  odd  Rii^ikJ.  -iuO  lo  oj^Btni 
anrnvfl  ^'.IfeffJ^^^S^dte^^^  no  bfiB  M^^^o 

,nBm8i:rHJgorfl^i^Barafe/M)i&4m^WifeM5S|aHm^^  »^  mrit»li4. 
ni  -t-^naiblrthwaMifMwe/iwh^ifedflirehlttow^atJl^^flJttl^    oJ  u^/ioyb 

The  ffifflfts  ot  stairs  ana  triple  terraces  ,  , ,  ,      ,,,  . , 
JBd:r  8B  r,rgb«yMiJfcP^i»4:'ft^t*ft^t»r^^fi^,9a«i|^ijod:r  jod  ot  fefff008 

lo  do^udlMfefeirife  'to  ...oil 

o«(Oitt>«^^i<A)U^^a<^d^tH6*ifetilliV^'i^  ^ll'>o   B'vibuA   .i(i 

Tlua  iuB^H^i^v^^vstiisii^j^''^'^^^^  'HJl  ob 

-nijol  3')iltoi(»tkiiifddlke1j^36l4ha^dd<tfih»«s<*^ii  ot  nvrye-.  ^bo'ioi 
lo   8i'j^'j/i4MPS99A?^fel|ft!Jfts^*§ri»»se^l^iyioitf^^   JIdrriO  'lo  kiiJBt 

iB^IIod^r/^^%*^%^fl^^-2^J5^<SA^?i^  ^oot  birBl'iosli7/8 
xi>jii wu 111  <g|.  /go^ijara^s, iirhei*e  yet  tbelable  stands         , ,       r  a  i     ^^  ,^ ,.^ 

n^iyi'j/o<^feylpd6i^ie€hri^il/f'4t*tt!*U*  lftid(l)oattfJ#aS'iy^«id>,  b^:Ifl^^il 

briB  ,3iio(iA«0tfciw4!jfefi^i^(>ierffpP^i*«^^  nl     J^oiij^  n  3B 

oi  ion  ,«iPftj?^^^^/?f^i'TO^9^^9^^^^  dl'iot  j.;j'.b.ni7/ 

[^SeAjdingwUhwwer  Auffus^^^^^  .    j    ^^pjrjna 

ic:i  yd  (i'Aflyl'iv«iaJ4^^«K4lM§i«a{beaTBthellfti*cff  ggollduob  dv/.iodi 
-30(8  £   y';«Weirfter§^*l^#fPv7(^^Jf*W^dist^,Iwn^,jB        Mniosg 
H  w.,:i.  ,v  .1,0.  — ^^--i'^^/?a^fgra^ffiiiol  iyyjvjun  iBia 

e  calm  gr§y  eve; 


[ie  stooa^^o^look  upon 
The  birds  wexfe5i»Hisi«fg.i^tttfr^,b^<ywl^reeSj 
And        "  *  '"* 

As  the 


0»r  n,«  q»o!<»  i;«Sf i#j: l#iiiJW?«»8 


that  problem,  whic^Bi^^fp^F^a 


i(l^?i?eA»^  sftf feir,  forces 


itself  on  the  atttojion  tof 'ii>fewthOijghAf\4'to»»^ejf^^i^^ 
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47a  ^  Qkii^^tkm^f!iffm  JtoteV) 

ti§flit3fi,Aii<i  swlweqiiw^  idtil^  tia  plagaHrEomeif  ibei  pcHY^/t 
th^t id^lpt  Divine  wWifrerwUti^r.to ;^t  /prtb/tbe  ^^ry  mttiagdl^A 
oiU^  jiftigljtijfiMPfd.mipstjr^iri  Thfeibsli^f  "thejgueiail^  ««i(aa:es,,it.; 
a^i^b^i ;i^te  (jb^fy(ii0t j atilyri tte^i^wrrkowet^  JjJMrfi fee  ><4^j^ 

aod  iga^^Ii  ajt^^tlgtb  s^idly  it$  bwiii. ..  All  Jthe*  vreikb  pfnJlwJirf 
B^%lpmftli,afldJV48jy3riwi, wpww laa  well  joa^of  tb^Gflarth^ii..! 

arrt,  of  (Ji^^oeib^|l^ep({ticiini|^^^ 

thf^y  ^id  .Bol;  floijuriah  ^  in  j tbi^iri ,  loati ve ;  febH^ ,  ibeji  ^ptit  fwtjb  li^'  [ 
stately  gTQ>w^h3  ^9  will cop^^ntiAo expand fe^oieath  the  gjiadow.^ 
of  dc^pQ^e  *pftw©rK!  Hhe  jcUi¥«lry  of  anci^jtt  Peirsiaii And  even  .1 
the  iodiQ^kiWe  W^rgy.of  tlm  Pa^bia»|.were  j^fctyi  thiags.^ 

ditfirr0Qea|i/J)a4'i^CQme,a;Rpma«  lak^  J  and  the  tW^JtttooDti-r^ 
neats  pftbe  pld,  wprJd,, pierced. through  by  tli«  Roman  [roads, ft 
ai^,.yofc^d>  teigeS^heilrbyntJaJ^  efeaiiwsi  ©ever,  yr^  ,$iBvered,  ©fit 
Rpa^a«K}aw,r60»5felH«*^dnarii.€aJapirer that  knew  fik)  jflati<>»dkl 
napfi^,  aSiit  ackn<PwJjedge(l  up  natwialkiesij  an;  ei»pire>;  the? 
circujrpf^rencfi  of  which  w^aa^Mke  the  borizo©/ ot.  imagioary,  •  t 
ai^d ,  ^y^ir'r?5tp^ndiDg[iiia^ 7 >  bti t .  pf /whjxfh  thQ  fixed  /ceiiitre  was  i  j 
the,  f^  tfiih^.  Roma.'A  )  Tbipf  laarivellous  ampbe,  Jf  i^t, nature- : 
and'it^.Jawf^rhaMjat,t(»xep0g«i9e  the  (Asiirm  qf  aAight  e3?:{tej:nal  - 
to jjt^^jfj.asjw-^ja^  least  to/unpart  iit$  :o^jq  gi:eata(essi  tp  v^hat-  -: 
ey^f  ,^^1^^  iisoJf  with  ^hfi>  RpwiftU:  i^artei^  To  eachf ^tjpoiqwered :  i 
city  ijt,  gave^.mwpi^ipfil.fre^dDifii^  .a»d>.-aaMcertain  icoj^itiomi /[ 
th^  #ij^ncip^ted/i>Dndsii^an70f  4  veni^ote  and  petty  tribe  [might  ^ 
claijw  3AW!iaii{ . <itis5<?n?ftiift  ai:Hj  lay  Jaisifand  uppn  .the,ae($^tre  [ 
thati^w^y^d  th^  wofid.  .Thje  ^rj?at$5t;p£.e9^e*;liad  bi^ea.; 
th^.ielQjM'^^fe^lti  of  th^igrea.test'a»d  ?m)S|t  cp^tinupu*  ej(cetpi«e  ; 
ofi\vhia^V?r  ift  jwan  is^aPiath^r^c-r^ourQgei. ability,  pr^^Qtio^,,; 
se^?^,  dpme^^tic, virtue,  soci|ilt|woibityi  patrioti«TO.,!  a^l^^^ontmh.  , 
Tbes^i  (jyaliji?^  /*  \wUy  ^hav^  thm  reward"  in  this^^prld;/- 
and  that*  ^^Qt^yithata9diiag  tb)$  i^^xtA^  qualities'^ ambin . 
ticjj^,  rejQkl^ssiii^s,  criUel|yrH-thq  (rtfwiurd'of  whiqh  ^  oi  a,  dif*. ,. 
fe^ei?*;  natuf 0,  and  i^i  iH;  partj  ?e$?fiKed  fw:  afutiiuelif;^* .  In,  ^ 
RQBaejttbeD|.^hi3:; earth  wa^  permitted  to, :«ttai|ife9t  tbeiver;f,i> 
utmost  qf.^vh^t  it  could  dp>  .  But  vaitt  -as/its  projects .wei?©^., 
tb^yiW^fie  ,mundaue  still;,  and  allrfe»ibr*cing. ae  :vyaa  that  <i?i*  t * 
lisditipn  which  pqtt^pa^sed,  and  in  no^mall  jd^ree,eieva<tqd,  tteh 
varKmsijja^Siof  ma^^rit.w^  still  butaiterr^toial  cirilisaticjijw  .1 
Und^ff  ibp^  ci.MUiHa^tance^i  tp  the  .greatest  i^  in,  poe  ta^nsftj  J 
tp  be  >WQrst  CivilisAtioDf^-d^^qt^dirom  a  .^pi^iiwl  aim,  mn 
hm;;b^^ki^ ^m^^  ;r««^taiblej,,Apd  wn£<^ip«  wfet^pdi»d#hi 
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fca:bliift|re(iioa*  it'i^asis^ctdd  a^  the  isfMX-iap^  ^Vhkh.  th^i 
kiiigddM  ^ <£rdd^wa^  to Jb^e  lalipo  itid  'viiibld'  ceiiU^  Jemsa^ 
letk^airttSi  td^  tHtttnpfai'wiie]^  Babbl  had  ^ti:$«m]^>bdd  $  ^»d  tho 
sc^ib'e^r^g[yte0usti€ig3iwiu3  tM^  b^^l^^  on  tlio  is^t  > 

w^t^ tbei|>tii]«e  i^  ^i8  Wdrld  hfiii  baA  bi^  ebi^  db^  ^of  domiw  ' 
ad^^l^<f  ilDid^>from  MJiich,  tibevblilid'idirudgie  of-P^^dbm^V  ^^' 
ha^^pfti^dith^  way  bf  kis  Desttfqyer^>^d/pbuglied  i^d^^J^ ' 
wlii&^amigiiti^'HusbfifWAmaid  tfflsto  sow  a^d^r^i^  ft  isii^' 
tb{«|tt&tiileilMt;tbb^fa^bel^^p^'%o^agan^Hx>iA^  dB 

BttJbjlo^;  tk^cH43ta^  Proteiti^t<soritroversklkte<hjtv&,  wltb  a^' 
blmdbe^  oir^  ab  uoirfeii^^igg^afitoutidiiig'evteiiaii^  tb^  aiinals  of  ' 
hdt^sy,  iaffi0iie4  tb^t  theyi  applied' 4;a  Itome  in  itbrfr  orni  * 
$ei|$<$i;  tb<yug^  ^&  ^eiy-^tAe  OB'atheit  attest  tbe  superiot  emi^' 
ucQhk  atbbng  tiheLCh«urcbeBi  po6i^^  by  <^r]^3ii^  -Rottue",  and^^ 
heik^  iwitft«68  to  thd-  special  pr^pc^ii ves  possessed;  by  Pe  tfer,  it^ 
fifyitbiijhop;:    'fhofofcteiofprejudice'  ca(n,'pie!^^      go  no  fat^' 
tlito  ttban '  ili  4th4is  coafouoding  Ritnef  the'  Perfifecktor  arid  ' 
Bio/me^ ' tbe  ^  Perisrecutedv    Tb«  Roman^  oi^llisdtion '  etnb^aeed' ' 
andi'lieeiii$0dalli*eligion&  ^ecsdept  otid,  tas  tof  va  <^^taYn  extent 
tli^ipuj^oiopiaiott  of  Erigland  iifray  be  Aaid^tci  do;  '  A^ittst' 
tlfttt/toi»d*it  wiged^a  chronic  ivaffare'  (rf  hatr5ed'iand;scorty,/aiid'^ 
art) ritftefnriiite^t  w^fefe  of  pei*86eiitioni  on-^he^roiind  th^' 
thteet^a^gidii  alone  was  a  conspfeacy^-^wfes  tlW  tyrant  of  the' 
hea^by  arid  tbe  rival  ©f  the'  civil  povreirj-^waiblai^lybembusJin 
itiipr^ewmoiitei  magical  in  its  rites,' s^scretiw  its  6rgamgation/ 
rei»e*kfkas  ill'  it8  aso^tiols^to,  pUiless'to  kith  and  kitf,  nay,  ^ 
selfj  i^rtd  ittttder^ble  from  its^cxckisivenefts;    'Sfhat-  reiligion  wa^  ^ 
noti  feijiowed  to  Imb  in  tbe  op^n-  air.    It  descended',  'therefore, 
tof^the  oatacomfes;  ahd  thence?,  wlien  three   centuri^  had 
parsed  aa  the' flight  of  three  days,  it  ros^ -agfeiin  with  the 
bsteftiB?r^oC  srii^tion,  and  seated  itself  ^en  ^a  ttarotte,  of  which 
alUthe^mirfitioBS  <tf  the  \irorld  fi^iytti'tlietime'th^t  tl^  first  eiiy  ; 
wUhni/kyMd.  all  the  vices  tod  Virtues  of  tti&nkmd,  had  beeti  ^ 
consbiously  or  linconscioiislyj  njeritorio^sly  Or  by  {^rvile  ne-  '- 
cesl^y;  collecting '  the  materiaJs*      But,  till   that   hour  hAd ' ' 
soutded,  and  the  fooiatainsof  the  great  deep,  broken  open,  hiad  ' 
sut)'merged  tbe  «ri«mpbs^  <rf  iwipiety^  the '  ChrietJan  worship ' ' 
alijfMO  tefiised,  ^nd'was  refti^d;  a  place  in  the  'llbnidfl  Patli. ' 
thcbn*     Piroftiiscuousness^  is  not  charity;  tior^  is  it  a  ttiother 
aloije  t^hM^opena  jier  a^ms  at  all  times  and  to  all.     The 
teHtfple' that  weleomed  all  gods  w«ts  the  temple  of  Established 
Unbelief;  land' tbe  Ghrisrimi  reHTusfed  to  enter  it.  '  His  temple  ' 
was  .the  Oolfeemn,  not  the  PantibeoH^    As  he  looked  round 
hiifa^er^;  he  belieJdy  not  the  ^jfcatuedrgods -of  eve^y  land  and 
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clime,  but  th^'Kfi;K^h;fd^;^tl^^  «tMaur^^nx^,  and  ele- 

phants as  brdad  as]  j^pji't^^i  iux}i'^"ey(^j;'^.y^i^^^^  ^ijcjndard  and 
presented  arms  of  Englaedy  assisted  at  tJie  pri)c^^n  of  Jug- 
gernaut's chariot.  i»  that'^iacey  he  wfco  rCnaeUjfi^i  berversely^ 
and  contumaciously,  ]f6ftfsi6d'  ^^^''t&'^cbitt^'  «^'fe<^ grains  of 
incense,  at    the   cpmmanil  ofl  .tft^  'p^^^  sacrifice 

which  the  Dea.B<)ma]T^quU*^df;,ofe|'ei4  ]y!p.,!t^^  of 

himself  (where  he/ was  not  pic^tnittedtd  offfeir  a^iuiiier  sacrifice) 
to  the  God   of  Trutbv    Th«'  thbtrg^^^ 
made  his  seem  ejas^;  add  \irkliih  thkt/felfct^  that 

blood  of  martyrdom  whicbafi'O^p.  .^etij^^^  to 

that  of  the  ^Bblisb)  «uli»^i  ,hasi  ever  .proved  I  tbfl^  meed  of  the 
Church.  Ceiitfftl'i»^tbe>CoM8<ePQiWistewlids'lthef€rpsB^which,  by 
consecrating  thehiiilSih^^^l^ti'iiih^^^  monu- 

ment.    Roundijt^<5,  Ipvye^t'^s^^^e/^^  Which  the 


=i'Jflf£2 

.  .-.  ,  u'iiab 

o'lh  ^'^oi^r'^JbQNrprandldesysaaidiof M«r}ff.boi»ift    griiv/olloi   moifi^oo 

;J'ihb  -Jilt  <iAkk:ffpi^nd <rr&^AykJt\miesKaj^t»ixioH  'lo  gJix^q  llr.  nl 


•:']  .lii'jvor  A'MhfeleifnWsiB^ithrarfatJbJtrWeetig^  arft 

...  .(.,,,.  ^.1t"^,  WopAy  tPPtstj?ps  of  mv  Lord  T  tr^d ;'     •  "-     ^ 

^:f'';/Vrattre>erre-atTnt^^^^^^  .'n^foiir.  9-or'     . 

-  -^        'ITie  chorus  full  at  everjLStatioB  sang, 
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-sio  has  *SWii^,^WtFm>Vrmjmm'^^^^^^  iud  .^mio 

f        ,      f   The  Crpas  atal  moviffg  as  ffieV  ^yalkM,  and  teflg    ,         •"""-> 


>9)nta  o^#^y,;TOHj'd,wJH  m9J^?W,.vl>.j<-iDuriM;),'.oo  b 


•rs  try^rrrryr».vir'L'ojojj/niji]to')  b/i£ 
aideeoer  woe :  -         , 


^1^    I  ,  .1.  With-thaldeen  *  Miserere.noatri.'     No  i  .  , 

9f{^  '^o   IrJ^H^rjIiivv^t^g, ^ ^ ..^       .    _,.  . 


instincty  as  much  as  a  law,  notwithstanding  those  irregular 
sallies  of  passioir^lii4''iffllIpWdg^ixii§t'th^^  ttfs'not  won- 
derful,  that  in  a  city^t^i^^j^^fx.sflfiA  m,^^^^  the 

streets  a4)lfifiJl-as3tbej chuKclf«^{ slimiiatie^ ,co^§P5f^t?ed  by  pro- 
cessions following  iha^oCiQSs^  ^I%&  ^BotxHan^iprobessions  are 
living  traditions  symfcdhs(ih^^tfeA!t 'to^  exist- 

ence of  the  Churc^,^^[w^j;j^9^^^^  to  gene- 

ration, so  truth  is  UPifegd  *||J^^|tKfti«^w$iag|^/,ip,^^^ge. 

In  all  parts  of  Romftiyouimtet/tl|«ni  L.jNow  it^is  the  dark 
processSiw  6f ^tiite^'Ckptifchirts.''ksy'b^m^g  t  aWd  chanting 

the  penitential  jpsa.^m^|the^]^  of  rest. 

Now  it  is  a  proces^i^pu,  ^l.igir)^;  iCp;?^l(?r;^  Wit^-^^^^  veils,  and 
ascending  the  st^pft  Qf/tbeiohucohiri/wbick  tbejroa]^  to  receive 
their  first  communionk'^  -TI»»'d<ay  has  be^nlookedi  forward  to 
with  as  sanguipe  aiiib^e  ]d^  ji  1^^  abun- 

dant enough  for  ifnany  feri(clal^  js^  procession 

is  now  one  of^t«d^llt^4ii(ftW^^n^r!o(t.WiQfl^l^  each  case 


the  peaceful  eQ^signs  whieb  (herfTbeair  beforei  ihem  reveal,  as 
they  catch  the  iitigkt^\\^^]6fmbrhi^^  a  history 

far  more  ancient  tnaw^t|iose.cofnni6,^^^  standards 

of  war.     Of  these  prpq^s^iipi]^,  noj^p  fix^  flio^:,^  ^plf^Ves ting  than 
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those  so  constant}y)ii!^itfie8Befl:bTfibei<verieyable)rB8dQica  which 
guards  the  relks^wf  thfe^Hl9l\^^€^tos$;'thfe''p^  of  St» 

Helena.  To  an  Err^lishjiiin  Avho yt^tiifeW^e^j  th^^^  who  re- 
discovered th?it  JQro3^  cpngei(e4  W  49.;0^^  beneath 
the  soil  of  Cs^y2kXiy.^mBA\T\f^i>m\frt\i^mpt^^  Chm- 
tian  emperor/  but  also^'^asnoi- Siiitit&h  Jihsoe^iflW'^atriarchal 
church  of  Santa  Croce  is  a  happy  omen  for  the  future,  as 
.u^eli  48  ;ft^^lwio^if|,ii»en)p?wl  o£.ib0>paft|^  uTfe^^i 
j^l^ich  'Unvrin4  tbeir  ,0|idl/ess  gyres^m.it^^  i)9Jghbpi|i^QQ)ij)^f\^ 
.aUp  a  ppeojajly,  picturesque  phacacteir  Jrafi  ^s^e^^i^^^^jB^ 
<h?piigh  «^bich  tb^y  .p93^. .:"  The  hiJisiSt^yfiarp^nfi  ^ttW^ 

qccupyiug. al c^uUlil  ,p^aiti^^  ^\m^  Ar<Pun4j.^h^rJrWHfi*lfifl?c)f? 
^hp  new  law,igiuar(^i^,it*rga^e*,rand'8aT>otifyi^g  t))ft;i59%^%itfe|t 
.approach  it.;   Owing  to  this  ciirciiw^tanpe>.f^r.tlieJ^gQi;tPft^Ft 
of;, that  tria»»gle  .nFbich  U«j9..beitw0W;^heyS^ni<;ftS;  Qf  ,^a$if^ 
Maria  Maggiojf^,  S^n  Gipvamii  LateranQ,i  ^nq  S^nJ^-  f^M^^r/J* 
joarpet^d  vith  grass,  and  shadowie^  by  gn^oves  ,|iti^  jth^o^^ 
The  eer^moi^aU  which  tal;e  placer  \f itl^^n.  (that  i6p^cefPC439]l^Klf, 
M  ^  si0gu]ay.manfier5  eodesi^bstkalfsolemniitjLEf^Mlfh  rt%.  {f  h^f^ 
rgr^eei  of  rita^uue"  and  rural f-^ativity. ;  ,Bptb  flb^T«l?tawti§¥,WB 
-bpwght'ftUtjbyithePUgwm?ajdeiijripti,00,c  ,  .li..'!'  >i  ,.   lio.ii// 
-^  '    /..■.i''i-M   '   .■     !:•!   -'^  (!•)  r- :.  r.  ,i-.^[  ](,  -X,  (If  i>  fjjiv/  o>Jiltr.f[ 
:      /'■■<     ••AlCnicifl»'^»etedeg«he'.ghtt»t}y:lHooa« '-"i  oJ   o   oil      .liiv/ 
(  t   //     T      irO^thoae  whoic«siir«idi  the'noble'Sjgitrlv^  // ur   •  'fj;ij>rffiO 
-,    ,;     ,.   .7TQioinfip^oticed-the.proi;^B^^^ 

;      ,    iJeneatJi  a  cerement-cIoth  of  White,  advance  ,,    ,  ^ 

""  W'    '    Falt'RoWanladies/chandng/asihef^a^^^^ 
<J  '-'  •  ^         "Th^^emn'"Miserefe;'k-ft^lhi^ttfe*ii   •  "^^n  '-'^'J  '^'^-fi-  "  • 
.'•'    *  :.••   •  Back'PDttfc'eiitoiiwth*  Litany.;;  itbeyohJinti I  )fiinfir  jnu   )c 
^y-ir  :    '  '    •  *rOra.pro.^i9Ws':in^he.pjl>cwmATU^   ,t  oflj  b.in,  ,s<JtnoDf:Jijo 
:. §0^^  they  return:  rfie  *X)eprofup4i?'.8V#U,,.  to  rfm  .1  ^rlt 

■•''::  M    .      »i» »•''.' .•?«<  ^  ••':«;•!•!    'AH  •!(:  f»  , if  ];-n»  i)n/^  ;'i':>)'j^r  .j<J 

dnipreciobs  cf«ik«U;is.a4hom,  «n«H>  ^:  r  /.  <j  •  --j,:!  '>,i7^  -r^ 
.^hp  Y^  ?wpflV?cpptia|i  (^,^he  Cro83,f  J  ,^  ,,]^  ^.j^,,  ^4 
The  Cross  ;ijtseH.     And,  at  the  awfiil  sifij^t,  ,^         . 

bowii  bows  each  Ifeacl,  each  kile'^  tipoIrflie^grtMB.''  .  ^''^  ^^ 
Does  homage  to'the  Lwd  ^ho  h'Ulfe^td'M  p  ''  "^l i  .n? >h 
' A'nd  then  with'  qiilek  revliltldn^^  Jjdy  wwjtotf  'i  r,  ;  m'  v  j;:o  1  i  r 
•Wlie'crbwdi^epRrttng;.  hpis?fescprai^cpdfa^i|i,>.  .)£it   tr   ti/<i 


•f.' 


jl.  '.. /'      I  I  Lo(fcA  sititil»mtiiBlttliie(diB*«nctir.Wfd^^  ^uii 

,ir.        :  ,  ..  !A(tiagi;ie?iin.l^s'^epin6;l|nes[^op^i)g^^^^^^  h\t,c\''* 

.  And  fountains,  streets;  arid  corivMs>;  W^lJ^ttHJs'^^^ '-^  ^"- 
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ifordv/  iioillfetiOncft.theLgtokHttkiflrMtiiim^  o-i  ^»>o.!. 

,.  .      And  on  the  furthest  Bill  (xne  single  pine,        n.  dj        .,ii  )iji  i 

d^JHO.ud  <- |d^j4,  Jii'ttii'ratfd/1t4at^iiii;^H^i  brf^  gWA'    '^'  >'>/<>  )<fb 

lijiiv/iMi)  ;  ^c^jbi9'«mft  Ytiiies^aUitOithe.bivriuiig^reMi''  ..  i    .  ..  >  ,..  i 

?.;;     .'ifijJi.'t      Ml-     lol    fj'.i  !r»     />'■;    ,1     I,    <  '   }    t'       <    ..  >, 

'=;j^>iqfti6^bierif4^f  the Pilgrirn'Mf^offtttdtcJeftK^t -easily  ilitilf. 
^iiiftiddibt'qubtetteW}  eonsisting^.fess  iri  'the  •p5^e^o^ptf^tfeultfl• 
jDfa«4age^**hefn>iTi  the  Jfidrftty  ;ftttd  sa^etHxyV^rith'i^hitjhi'  »s  a 
^#hole'  it;i?i^ptesttttfe^GirtjWoliciiy  in  tr(M«ii(ixibn  '  tv*tfe  'NvhaiiJs 
*m0aftwo«lFf->dfTiote  4<i'natlii^tftfd*A'!it;«id'*i^i«ih^tk65e  tMrfi- 
-tlorittl  «kiiliters  Aihtehi^^ve^thelr  dlfisltetlttett^i&atbblteitfyi.    Ih 
^trehr'tf^'^otk;  ^Writteti' artd  '^pptei8i«tiott'arfe  'All  to  ^atL  '  'Dhe 
-mlt^t  nWisf  liave  W  eyel'^apabie  of  deling' wlklt  is  (fehawteWrte- 
'<J6,  an*  !nust"pafes^hn«>ticfed  innch  wliich,  t!l»Mf»gb  dttlkintt, 
'^'WbKld  <tend'  i^the^  to  betiiWJei*  Ijbe  *iH0ati<*rlhaA  to -.difep«4  tHe 
'iirtpi^edsicm  fce  'vrti^s^  to-conrey. '  The  rsoei^esi^'  of  the  wo^ 
b^fei'^  tid^lnl'this'l-e^peJe^iiB'eainpiele/-  It  is  t*tt»rly  utiliie 
*<h^'  KunBraJi^^-Jdhe  gUide**bo^s,>'i»  prose'^and  i^fise,  wilJi 
"^klh  ifie^ttai^eWer  ^Kas  be^ti  bes^t  fdr^soiftany  yearife,  aMdiJu 
i??hich  he  is  challen^tdyMithin  the<ia<ftm^s8i|}f  ^^p^^  tQ'^fe^- 
pathise  vvith  a  mass  of  heterogeneous  interests  mutually  at 
war.     He  is  to  be  iidt.mie  iMoietot  ra.P.a^aAi land  tike  next  a 
Christian ;  now  toivenejAite'St.  Peter's  cciqlrfesBion^*  and  now  to 
complain  because  "''""apostblic  '^ta^ues  dinflb'"  tilT  they  haye 
surmounted  theMColuinhs  of  Trajan  and  Aotanin^y,  and  thus 
*'  crush  the  imperia],  .\irn  ^Up^sis  asbes  sjieeix^^qj^lime."      He  is 
at  one  momenti4<b>ii»du^.iinla  litiletientbusulscti  about  the 
catacombs,  and  the  next 'to^fndulg^  iti  twite  tts-tWuch  because 
the  tomb  of  aii  Etturian  kite' has  been  diig'  up.    l^e  is  to  pass 
judgment  on  half  the  pontiffs  of  the  Church  si ujccf /the  time  of 
St.  Peter;  and  again,  in  an  ekceptionalsentence,  io  canonise 
one  of  them  who  has;  aUenq^ed  to  drain  the  Pontine  marshes, 
'  or  who  has  cleared  <away  the  (S<9ilabaiot> a 'l)urife|d}pillar  in  the 
Forum.     He  is  tp  be  eqiliiUy  eitfapt^fed  sifeout.feome  third- 
class  Veijii^s.of  antiq^uity  and  about  KafiaePe's, Transfigura- 
tion.     He  is  to.protf^t  against  the  narrow^mtpdedness  of 
those  who  areattac^dtotthat/grdatrartisi'si^'ipruiia  maniera/' 
but  at  the  same  tfami'to  lament  that' liis^^Eciitoarina"  had 
round  eyes  iiiste^S  '6{  thoj^e  long,  alptiPnd-jiihaped  eyes,  so 
much  mqt;e  iiwrpurable  to  the  .e^pres^iop  yf  fleyp^on.     He  is 
to  feel  admiration  ibi;.&tvrB/upp,frG^v  Xhe^M^^^'ia'^ent  that  he 
bas  seen'th^t^ktVCartlia^itn  cioruirbhi  aodf^.ti^  which 

♦••would  speak,  but  thr^t  tte  'tHile  »bf'iis^Ch<*»  ^bids;"  with 
tbe  cootejjrajaiiite  JQgisUtor  of  ^n  ea;tliet  t^ine^  ^ma,  he  is  to 
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Jerusalem  would  have  been  an  exponeni;  of  Judaism*  or  Pagan 
Rome  of  the  glories  oy^^^.^qrjfl^p'^  ,X}if]9^gl^9W,j^  she  finds 
the  triumphs  of  m^ekn/^tfSa^abhaiiij/j.iacjciobjMi^lkn  with  the 
sterner  memorials  ^wi^0WBa'-4Hilkantt>gii)(|iw^  Bom^is  the  his- 
tory of  the  ChtitSdh  wrft!te!p'9hMbiV^/-  ^^Stdlrf'thb^S^terranean 

catacombs  in  whi^l^'Mf  W  <^^^^ 

nrst  three  centuries  .said  \Mass,  to  toe  cross  that  crowns  St. 
Tfei;ei^,';eVfeWstoy''.mi's^«  m?iMW''^,  m\M}M  Jif4Uus- 

"imik  ciiffetwiiity 'ifl  mi^  ffeiitianv&tff  jtiu-^sgi  feat  «#»'fe 

Vfer-y,  cii-iriiitiitiUcy  iesWts"fl^tff %^' Met?,' ^tba-^^t^*'  m^^ 

^fe^nmWed^'Wofl^^^ltSjii'^t'geiflg  miAi^Hds  dn^ 

■^  XiAf^  Bi!.iK=WHW»ilS/^ifegfl^fiyi#'ih/jtifen#ttrti.  Wf-^ 
higher  value  stiU,  and  relics  cotil^^M^Witl?#iieli'tWiJ««lJies 
of  history  and  the  gol4f  n?m«M  «ire:.aUkaivdilej«tw  in  Eome, 
time  remits  his  sway»-^^l>h<r>}am^si'Wifi<th''{iiiny4M^re  the  con- 
fession of  apbbfife''fllid;mttVt'Mv^"'btiW^d"*fet^1for  a  thou- 
--'  years  ,an4,|p,dil,flflr  Augustin 

lied  With  (^omm^i^hm^^ysLT^ith^^^ 


sand 
appea 
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cM^I(tte»S;!<:rf|g>^rotihd(the'fiyinftTHe{tui  doith^  6$ithe^^tt^k^tf 

are  CathoM^j ^ atai^ ' vi^i^rt^'  'tHi  ^ tiVd' 'ffe^M; J ^t  ^tbef^EiJiph^rfy i '  l^ 
li^i^<tl[^  Ghrefe'fc'*tianA'rii»fefffef«<titb6f%h^''afefee  *U««^H6ffulti- 

Ifer^S^^j^y'^flfe^bpidterittttd^i^ti^rftiAligthai^ 


Alas  I  tlijat  m  those, two  lupcunous  halls.       l,,,.    .^..,,.,   r., 
.\  i  -'       \:  Heathens  gave Via<^B^tbrift»#id8%aiMnaflte?  i^  *    :!^. 
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,        '  But  Truth  must  be  unchanged:  and  art  i^.true,        ,     .  , 

n  rl^y.)  'jr^iia*<>tt*^ehtth^ttbt^3*5lhrthedblWiittjf  i^toM;,^         t3idiiq 

.  An  styles  of  art  their  mother  Church  adbm  *  [^ 

../.^/    tu  /^loWtlrfei^a^rT^'fbi^rfisMf^l%yt<('lfe<lrfit?|'''l^     .'.nrnoob 
jii.u\  ^■ul-^lTh*idot*eiiAtJdutettotecdiIdllttJ^t•|i^fi>GbBelq^^  ''n'j  UJci 

-irt'  ')iMii//Tte((«o*ipttiph|Fi/wdv,wati(yreW^^  -rr/zol   orb 


iiiaiv.c5  us  aLuuftiiiLtru.  ,  ,  ,      . 

<('({(  1(1   ''/;i<.";'^  ..)   'i;t    (   ,,.|//    jj    ^hri^j'/  'Ml'  !'.   <:l(;ai  M-nii    li-.^n 

-. ^^-^  ^-  -'EvfttelSHSS^iivi!**'.  —'■;'"" 

(1(1/7   'j'Ki  Tc     hid    ,!'<■'!     '.  i;;:c,      /"I  '  /    J     .        /jif/>      '(ir    <■    /»vM>»  \    v\\ 

i]S«ch  ialfhe  .otMnment  wUh>^Iuobi6h0j(gceeft»)#fl49gQii4  w 
iwotild'  fee()tjbaractiiiii8iidi.a«y«t  thb  least,  .^'lian/  idletlthmgj'ypffi)- 
xsiaBelj-^  iwenKed^'fihy;  miikilaMldSKwho)  would^  thiftkiitiMdinvEi^- 
i(glkh'!'t^  tadt  aside  ittbedieg^iid  of  Kiti^  iVICmd  {ands^the^vb^uq^d 
-'fi^esviandj  whot>^eri6l&iiljradiil£oiiS'  aAdrdepewidiru^itL^ 
«iJesJwQti^g)vtheiiJiOEWniiario«^torsifithQlinIursefy  histoty  cifjfJbiejr 
♦fcWWr^Wi  ♦ajidy/ia-f^feolRty  reapcciiing  all  5tbat^>ihcwi<etit^'jd©e|Jy 
/iiro^yted  ii(t(  tbQ'heaftt,.ii)ecas€|arJlj>^nd^  irtstira6sH)tbrlQ%brll^e 
i(iiBlj^ih»tiiw/Ukewise^]9ttijitS)Wiy  to/iilie  lm«ihQrjV(i:Ifefl[i^^e 
-iwiwth!  rewarWngiittbat,  tibia ( jnotiiin  Ifcbdt  gnwretidyili  c»»;f^lt 
from   the  occasional  admixture  of  unintentionalf(^n^»(tWAlh 
veracity  in  sucb  narr^tiio^?,;,pi:p<?e(^d9  ,frpn^:  a/.«9Jarce  not  so 
much  ProtestoMl^  iw  latentlyi  iwfidelr     Prete^tants  are  usually 
without  the  meanfioiof  (diednguisbit^g'  between'^bat  which  is 
theologically  rf^ /rft^'and'^hwlr  iWiitrh  1^  'abb^^ed  merely  on 
evidence,  and  with  a~histt]»ricaF^ot  feBdtefeJas«i«»l'  tielief  propor- 
tioned to  that  eVid^c^/''N6'pkrt'bftheIt  sS^ti^m  being  there- 
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fore  absolutely -khd  ys&nAii^wtfyM^^ftma'  dbutft-,  there  is  no 
fortress  witnW/wiiic^^^d^^^^  bntt^feh  itself;  and 

they  feel  as 'if  all.^^'if^&^piajp  W  the  pal- 

pable fact, ; tkitiU^/ ^twi^erj  iu^toiyhap4'?*^WgiP«'!.  tWe  exists  a 
border-land,  in  whiohf  ton^quir&  certaidtitytisas^  perverse  as  it 
is  preposteroi^^' tb\sl|ht^  one'iS^  ^yfei'  ^g^^  fatal  conse- 

quences of  bein^^^l^ftjWJtliptit'cer^  of  revealed 

doctrine.  FaUft.,i?^.?-^  qn>  np^hl^g^^.^v^ Jtlj^^  .Rock  of  Ages  ; 
but  the  aifect]ioa£^)can  anid  db^QdOve^.  bothiiiaLtbe  higher  and 


-  ;u  tiW?  "r^R'^Pl^.FfJP^lj^d^  without  drawii)g  ^ttentjon,^  another 

^PpeWf,  V/iej^,  jbp t  y eny , strf iang,  jwhicH, .  cair rie's  jth^ .  |^ind  of  the 

reader,  not  to  Buome,  out  to  that  second  i^owe;  so  long  the 

rival  metropolis  of  the  world,  at  which  the  destinies  of  man 

are  at  the  present  momfewi  rel^ekr^hig  a  pa,rt  which  may  stamp 

the  character  o£  |utpi^  ages^^^^  or  a  Thought 

in  Verse,  is  the  work  of  a  very  young  poet,  but  of  one  who 

^MAw  fefe^di  bfecewref  -onei  ^aijp  laiVeiUkmiwn j  one.     The  stanza 

-ta^lwhiofcl^it^liaf  wwitteH^dsithdt  Very  difficult  one:  to  which  we 

-i]ti^r&^bec6ln^iitW  sbtne  /sort  4iabitudt^  tluxdugh  Tennyson's /?) 

hjs&^^^ir^^ji/iithbughl  VBitlyUhei«i»C3eption  of  a  few  poems^^f 

^^th>e4E(i^bettiaqvj^ribd^  oiirliiberatuiie  possesses  but)  few  ^e- 

t^^etts  lof^'iti-  The'sfcill  Withfvahiohfdt  is  managed^  and  the 

X^»Ur'4D»^rfie'dictiofa,  ikre  siiiffi:eie}Ht  in  ithemselveB  to  prove  tliat 

^MW'r^t^ilU^^MottelY  poils0SseyfaiportiiMi.osf^that  ability  whi^h 

sfeh^ttfdttary/iniliis.fa'iriiilyit  ^The-isubject  is'tfelei  war  on  wbfch 

^^fh^fey8S»aladih«turt&  ofailithJ^'WorM;  alseiinwifyanti     It  com- 

^^iA^nCJe<9t'thufe>2'*+^Jii')Jt!;itii  'Id    )nji/ffiflM:>    [imr-jr-i/^iu   -iii       r-..^ 

•(ll(;jJ8U   jiii  ^.Aftd?^&'i^iace,lo^cNi/'i^d/>1tb'fhiitM^^fti^;^^''''   ^^>-;'' 
&i   fl'jiflv/  jiuliWflft^arTJfli  viftatr^l*jtiife)Ud)psidr^^  ')dt  Jiioifjiw 

no   -iMTOffr  A«^^p^}^  9t^e^irPJ^  sJwmiTft^to^^^^  7lij>;M-oio-.(ii 


'^  *      "    War' ^dIooU- stained  v^reaths  we  ceased  to  twine; 
Peace  was  the  goddess  we  adored ! 
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Borne  high  aloft,  with  calm  fixed  gaze^  ^ 
(SlKf  S^^med'tatti^  th^  i§ddyii^>crowd;:i!i  ^  ^    •  '     I'     • 
>^ithitilYer(*mUej3Btokatt  tbeifowiii  v'fl  Hi//       nl  t'  * 
,  i(y  iH^^atoinMjihsn^diii/ii^qx&iiM^riivi.ii  lo  onii-o  /.•  •  -i.   t^  *. 

•^  v/o^!TvfWte»ft?^^^ 


'  J')JiiMfiu;ll^lMtoidttWd'^^fetet«ientkiftY'tlw''^*tt-'Wr*'-^  ^t>  ^'^'^  ^^^^  "^  ^-Ji"^*^ 

t;  ):jijri-ij<l  .lino-:  to  ^nriij?Mir  ;)ih   nuJ  r»nio-)  oj  Maau  sjinp  0'lf» 
,,     Ana  out  through  fields  she  was  to  pass,.,,     t.     ^  k 


boVOHj  ^iJll    A'M^f/l 


lelds  she  was  to  pass,.,.     ,.      ^ 

eOiiiin'l  in  VFfljwfe-rejgn&iJJio-TbeenMSflfaftge/faiirliltoHDipfitidBani^  t^d  oj  'ih^^i 
r"' -):).s{(|  ill  /lC!irfid«p^  artatfu}lj<if  hoij^jftrfej^J  ni  <n!n<pT  <Ji'>iMinu.i  -ol.f'od 
oil//  »)<>.  i:  MliHeariiv^i^lc^ktw  cfcwD^djfirom/ihatiy.'i  i5pife;'!'>nin<Jil-^Miil)n'ii  llu 
^•u)  >i!(M3>:H^rf»d)«jttTeet]^ibai3d^ftd)8e»<biociJid  ijyrnflii'^.  i'>  inicx/s  ^Asfu  lliw 
713V/  ;<:(ii>l.;J  hiUi  )iilu((<j(i  7'i'>y  xi  iil  uoia/zeflu  bnu  3ijq  ilJod 
With  the  acclaim  which  has,  in  its  turn,  greeted  the  pro- 
clamation of  war,  Mr.  Brinsley  JKortpn  jdoes  not  sympathise ; 


.boodselcl  zil 

ml;  'to    'tMi;»>^s<   ,{   (fif//   ,\As*$'\V>   \u   ^-vuNvAW    > 'j^ic/tH   'lo   aoh/ln)   v/srr   j: 
j.  .'     -toiiw.iijji^^    tn-)(  »Khv  ij    >.r  'uiri.ti   <i'-y\iirM      .j.iiir.ofi   ni   »ioi^->^'ni :.:  i 

J'/jjiitij7  bra;    'jiiil^  .T»)/r(   t  ^    ii;'3r.    uj-.ti;  j.-    -  ;i).l»in')   M;milov  ji.-iT      .iis 


attain,  if  pot  to  ^y^cceed^.tji^  ej^ffenVpiJiqiili^of  yfhai  the  Caibofic, public 
oughtto  tojlprate  njLlhew^yplhadpriniiijgand  bad  translation.  .Scarcely 
a  page  is  free  irom  faults  either  of  typography  or  of  translation*    The 
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-very  iirst  page  gives  us  fonrof  the  formed';  and^is  is  not  the  only  pa^e 
in  which  they  are  thqs  nufDevoaBbi^Thite^dse^fllfeni  ^p^  IS(4),  we  are  told 
tiiat  **  the  Jews  will  alwa^Jli^re  mvmdu^ctimi^'on^iMf^^Pksovers  for  the 
mostgreavous  crime  ofhayiDgv^?);&p;r^(«wft  kv&  6iiii«i>ted'(p.  489)  to  re- 
member that  '*  Jews  is  God  :".  we  Are  told  (p.  14)  thft^  it  i&^customary 
to  eat  the  Paschal  I^mp'^'mwm^^^^  ?JKow  all  this 

is  really  intolerable  in  a' b6bK  bii'.VcJk    ' 
Passion,    Young  peopleHi^flf  bB"^)ft 
of  religious  books  which  ari^'^r^duc 

will  certainly  have  a  veryi^9^rpm«l49ff^eftltoi«»gltQiuae  them.  'These 
faults  in  the  case  of  thejp^f^^r^ftrii,ariej^lnw»W.*rt<bei lamented,  as 
the  substance  of  the  book  Jajirf}  flff4ilwfttikftnwc£TiieitiW^lation  would 

seem  to  be  the  work  o "     '  *  ,  we 

are  quite  unable  to  co 

Answers  to  the  C  ion* 

Translated  from  the  ung 

(Richardson).    The  i  lisn 

will  be  received  with  g  yed 

itself  to  be  emiirin^  nee, 

besides  numerous  repi  e  in 

all  lend  ing-libraries;si  «rho 

will  make  a  point  otY\  are 
both  put  and  answers 

:9sifI)Bq[if //.  ion  ^ouh  nonitX  r)\<i\'nli  nlA  /auf  io  noiJi3(i;rin 


its  falsehood. 

Mr.  Bohn  has  very  opporluifeTy  publlslierf  in  his  Standard  Library 
a  new  edition  of  Rankers  History  of  Servia,  with  a  sketch  of  the 
insurrection  in  Bosnia.  Ranke*s  name  is  c^  sufficient  guarantee  that 
the  book  is  worth  readin^^^^Ej^flClB  itWirtfily  translated  by  Mrs.  A. 
Kerr.  This  volume  contains  a  greaf  deal  of  interesting  and  valuable, 
but  not  generally  known,  mform^tjon^iconc^irn^     the.s^te  of  things  in 


those  frontier-landsTjf'WahoW^atrtiiU  dndCMttStiVtiW^     the  whole  tone 
of  which  goes  strongly  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  position  taken  up 
in  Dr:<  NeTrMan*»  l^etures  dnm%^h,'^mV'\U\^i^ 
been  and  is'^  a 'frity^t  SfeHo^  (^tiJu'c'^i6ri^ih''thd'Way  bHti  WUrif^mHisvL'' 
tiori;  ahd'Ohristia^JCyi  '''it  riJs6'd<!Mt£^ihs'Wany'<Jui4bdd^cietiil/^iib^ 
almost  Pigan  superstitiWis  still  in  lite 'among  the  schematic  Greeks, 
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A  Picture  of  Proiestantismy  l^ylfeiir)rT^ul<m(!Biinirand  JSwibert^ 
BolmoDy  &c.),  w  a- very  ef&^tif&lacturej  brfeiniMy  driiverecl  to  w 
msmbem*  bf/thei-  Miitm)).ditaik>€^febafo  libra)^^  bIl^  tW^^iete^^f^ligtoa 
In '  finglajidi  ma  taxMbited  byitherveeent  censuA  -  Iti  is  p^mn  ittd  fsHwg&t*- 
forwaMi!  iruitfl  9tateiii«nto^  weU  a9nni^ediaad''wv>tiexpfieBd8d;Jasid>dauis« 
kitftd  toi  8af^9tv«fu^  i food >  ^kjp-  uset'uh  meditatiiaii^ «oi  «»y  < ithoaghtixll 
•  (Ftotedtaoe.  i  There  .U >  am  ii«it'«rtuiiat«*  nnffxrhrt^  or  <liii6lhMwlati9Bf}  da 
page^^^iwiitciiiiBiaioM  n^nssnse  oi^^eryiuptf-qvtJCflt&tkm^ficmwClcew^^''' 

We  cannot  safficiently  express  our  htiaHy  syhopatliy  With  the  "Wa^ 
|(9Y«>Mr«,  (S^JwJey's  ^ett^^^^a  d-orcl.  Pal^|ler#ton^w^^th^,^5^iy»pCit.Qi*  The 
iteligiotia  X)isQJbilitm\of  quv  Ca^^ioiic,Pifison4:fii  {howlox^  V^^^^ff^)'^ 
Tiie  spbr.ietyr  yet  earnealpeaa  o^.  tone  w.hick  pervadea.it).  itbe  reljgigus 
prmciples^Q  which  U  i^  Uas€|d|  ye (<  the  plain.  prDtctic^il  details  i^hi^.it 
.Heeks  to,x(^nf9inead,:]:eO(4^rwil;  eyiery  thing  that  could  be  desired^ ,a^i« 
document  ^ddr^ssed;  by, HZif^alouiia^d  expt^f^eneed. priest  to  ooeofM^e 
c^ef.  Diuii^teiis  of  vh^i  country^  Would  that  we  could  believe  that  4^e 
pubii^jnied  ^f  Ei^glaqd^as^  ioia  coodition.lQ^eal  justly  with  this  w^t 
inipqFtantea^cU.,;      ,    ;.       i         •  -  -j 


pnimiuent  article,  opcupyiiig  indeed  one  tbjrd  of  the  whole,  is  a  valuable 
historical  i>aper  oii  tbe,gi!e9,(  qyiesti6a  ofthe.  day,,  llussia  and  Turkey. 
"Hie  eccentricities  of  Anglican  theologians  supply  the  subject  of  two 
'«tiieKmiticies^  i^ther  (Fabeir'^  work;  is  vBpfbrieHybdt-dWy'feviaw^edo^ 

prearderaf  makeiitp<a  tifob;i  PdperSiion  Domcetn  ATefaitecturerarid 
Politioal  fitondmy  censbiftiffteilbheireitmindOT  aftiwDiMnl^  .'  ' 

.    Mjr,  Hoc(2^on')i^.'publisli,^'a>C^  /u^i^^jr^o^ 

>y]^P  vyishtq  .fnpiw  .>vbati,l^^,|^e39n  WfUt^ft  oq,  pa^pticnlftr,  9^%c^,.i^ 

>ywhat,^t^9^8.-_  .....„.,,.,;„ ,;/,,.;,..:.';;  ./,,;■,,,  ,.*; ...,  i.:>,  -n.,„ 

-<>  i'Mistaiilfi oftikiy I^£fite§tuni\Qkut^  inJftm^rn/^iia'l^Ui,  ttfan^atediby 
j&fj  €iraig,il:i.^lbitf>gi  (Landon[y)Nii^8t)j;  iThe^aiithor'ati  thisjiist  oettb££ 
Wise  nor  ieaixned;/  ,  Hejis^ud'MiLwiHtervand  >v«  8UFfieii*iiifS(Uur0tetioBtHare 
1  notgeRiiil>eu>  /  Ld  pj  2d^>a  dckzeasediCathallfrasToponted  tothlnro^appcinfefl, 
'  (o  I  saiy  ^tioat  -be  bttd  i  oott  /dofse^  s^tiicitot  i  fwnaiiee^far  lu  iBurdBr^/itrvtafiirA 
Ar  Afiflt |K|u^otti^*iiOfil^/CarxMi«  :  9]!^  ta  b»«/  quotation  firoioi:a 

work  by  PcinaB'fiaal/fiatetbaayi^  i»<tke  imtt  pa^^  wie^loaiiii  ttiatiitbQ 
mpnka.only  knew  th^irMu^^e  and  Bremary^  We  are  pretty  coa^r 
Mfenirtbfit  otii-  adthdr'doys  ntot'knoir  wtiat  eitlifer  6f'th«iie  tt»y'h^.  la 
the  li^t  chaptferj  his  pi^totatiotos  of  Idyalty  to  tfip  young-  erit|)erop, 
mixed  up  witb  his  abuse  bf  the  treachery  of  Giirgey,  ai^e  rnstntotrireiy  aa 
showing  the  utter  incohststeney  taid'oonfusioir  of  mind  under  which,  hft 
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IftBonrs;     We  8nji^io»&,  aif  tbe  whole,  tbftt  we  intuit  adciK>w]sedge  the^ 

jTheYeexrJwGRiofF(u^iii  SeMwx and  A't^ fern  1964^  hy\J6kn'mn^ 
(fjgsudoDi  Bogu£l)f    .T&is  i8(iQfne:of;aai)'jttmtialeieHies  ofroluBies^io  wtiich 
aliihc(jnotjeQft^iiK»n<»r«i^i]lai&  opianee  fimd  f(rtiTOlriGl^a))pean  fitom  time 
'ix>i  fimeiiin  YArioiis.jiMijmiikt<ansj!OQUeQted^)euid)thi^  Unddr 

ivarifitUHbceMdf4i  the.  aa^n^gSBMnitis.  notiilrsthratfi,  hati  tbej^  !»  a.fllll 
indesk  ICbQiy<oIuine9iar8;|isefaiota>thfiae>  who  takfi  astyiiateiresit^in'Wiacti- 


UV/j    io    3'i-(,.ji;-    -,,!}     'i-i'.')'     >.  :)"^(;.'>  )!.I     nj-  ./' :_  i. '.    J       ').--.i.    .!.•,•>■.      m)  I  , 

ifov^)]ioioeittaiDlyihcis/i3ordfefkiite  amlis  of  bis^owii  foif  itbie  ^vrkttgem&ib<^{ 
\rthe'nt^ii^m'\bvai'a^rjmAioa\hB has  collect^  is  no^ Sd- 

iioraoD^i»ri*(rader8i4«iiy<feeei<fr0m"hii  liTJeljT  ]reii]fark&!  on  tlte- prayer- 
cylinder  of  t(»f  (fiiiddMBtiSj  w)ilhiwhMli).dh  i«iidef6'X)^!Mui<Hiic]iDust^>b^ 
faimliar.     ".Tb^  devioe  is  50  ingquious,''  he  says,  "as  to  inuUee  a,  hope 
-me  itmsA  m  adbiit^^V  R^iMh.  C^th'61ii;  '^Sixxrm^;  v^ef^  tW  time 
.iidW  ^teiii  imtig  Ijeids,' tod  i^e(!ft}ii^'  Pyt^iiidst'er^i  dlid^'Ave-marias 

were  told  and  the  prayers  repeated  by  machinery  •/'•"a'ndMot'e'fbtlic 
7fate«tffiaeti  .(W<^fwilKvagim'^th  tibey|IOj^\tdi  tMv  bx<;^it^^  tlmt,  #  mat- 
itdrsbgo<na»r^j  it  \^tiuldjbejjii^t  asiw^l^uvcbioii  |)ei^oo€LIiyv^  if,dt«  pray^s 
vw^e<ried(ted|byi]km)dB{kiaryj  !Knmi«tter»bf4^n6eienbe,  We) take  ieach  man's 
,  ^stiii]|qiiy*o££th6  \ialue)qrpo8sibiliitiy  of  fuorol' works  tq  bd  valid ias. against 
ibbified^initTaaT  against  Usnfifigi^  ^1  >«s 

'tbe4»  it  is)impoi^iUo^foriii(lmnfiai!i[ieditb*ie8ikoo(ty Iky ib^^^ 
.^Inipl^i  tilriry^thmt'tiM4)^haTnfQuiidiil  sow  /n  >;  ( 

^Bi^leS^).,,  T,he  i^h^r  pifoie^ea^.to^e^^  ,bi^.;(f^4ei?  a^kong3t^  th^isuowy 
pe^|ui4^ji^roagh  t]^,^Pr^Und.v^Ueys,pf  t^  nM>iu)tjainsuiji  the 

world ;  aad  rifle  ialUiidy^;to.nift«^dowwtbe,tfi^^ 
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of  a  sportsman^  life  in  t]b^  Himalayfi?..  .This  is  a  genu^el^ 

ioff,  uiider  a  difeerejit  jiciitit  of  yjey,  t^^  sanj^  range  of  coijii^ltfx  is  that 

JXaiwali  vfEvevkA^^AfncOif  IH  J-*  iRt^MoiielU  llin8tirated;L(8fadto\fcibmryf)vi 

paWieaiiJfcyittptethies  ^dfiil^eompife^V  biit1»taK«lfeip£<intei««iefftg.iiifoi^ 
matioiii   aawiaatfaoviolafto^ttfoaBit7at£hd<teaiiffcti  wbenjhe  JesUft*^ 

ism,  iifibkhiiBercaIisi>inlMddtitji;v/birtvbaavhatdl^  ^ndmnrds  tdiekpressdiiB^ 
ailiitiirUknL  of  i^bd-^Jcl^Kuder^B  elo^pkiylog  hitikself  ia)Mrritiifa)9iarocHhiiieMn 
9nithe<KbraBia[fbiBa3stiiEi^mentfitjBi]^  no  u^\  }  3ii«»  I>niv  ,Kvyn\^i 


stances^qg^^s.  a  ii^wv/jf-^ij^llfe^^jdic^etfes  ,^95(fpfli3^  rather 

too  much  of  the  note  of  admiration.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  speak 
with  complacency  of  the  taste  of  the  Russian  nobility  who  paint  their 
country-bouses  pea-green,  and-givesrtiKr  much  space  to  the  record  of 
trifling  and  absurd  conversations  with  governors  and  other  dons»    But 
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his  tone  conciliates  credit,  and  prevents  ;Dur  suppo.s^r^.jt^a|;^  what  he  haSj 
to  say  against  the  Russians  is  set  do\Vn  In  malice,  tn^' to  ^eet'the  present' 
demand.  Russia  evidently  represents  an  idea,  t)ut  that  idea  is  not  a 
Gbris^ianoon0;«  >it\^ttot)^Pagaa.aid  Onseisl^Li^onL  oftbev«ii3cdute 
8i\p[nenittoy.a£)tiMi.^a«eriHiilan|,l  lDhai/rstiite^^^tryv\;thfch  wa^'tbe-vsjiti*^ 
GhrifedanflUe^ii^iafilito  IRpoiah  (oiiipftrc^'jtftitdsmon^'tiiat^dfiPiMKn 
Raisia«^iW%attBaiikgdU'k;^faij9f  ihd  QiiiiMseis  esqilaYIy  taid)af}thQrRas9i4ik6^i 
'AThey  caodo^ ooadfflvd  k  i^XBaatttkiBQtntfniBalrthoto leonMin/twblemperbiilL 
a£  one  and'tb^  sbvM.timi)^  iiHdjoiviiflthaitfw^|r)b6liiiiiMTG^.thBn')^  ab^ii^ 

sbloleciaKdA^bimfteri'fbf^'Viid  ^assjabq£lBe^'ii^i3l'>iI-bsIy         omBiS'dd^ 
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MOtf; 'et*.,  par  le ^M:^E4d^  dtf  M . !.' .  tP^rist  ^i^^tmSuml  f(^ *^ 

•ttfejeot  6f lAl  that  nrtiltltJiiWe bf  vrotW^lfiii^pttenoiritel^^^tiirfi  Mv^'  Ittt^Y 
ailt^^teaittfge  tt^areol^pablic^ttetfiaonfr  'It  Is  tidta  mcWiy  t^gio^ 
trat  a«  8Cieiitift<r  <vWfk,  -fe^i^ssed'  ^  ^fte  Aeftd^ t^fMimi^i ;  hut  ^ wfltt^ 
i»atrBry)populttr^6l^!«,  aud  is  full  of  "hfetbHc^l  Tacti.M  6f  ifet^tiieiW^:  it 
^asHSmKtedia  g>t^d&MDdMf<6«  iii  Pdt<?^,'600c6^^of  the£h)i^d'ejdiUoit  haVi^ 
been  soM^in  hiiamWi ('^d  li^  db^crihed  t^eadkesM t>f  ydttiec!)^  tfhie^toS 
en^inent  tl^eo)ogia,a^  «i^  ;lealMked,meiitiurt]Hkt«it^^  It  iflreeptaiiil^3pajl#^oi4c 
tlmt  deserves  tp  fe  ^udiied  by  all  wbo  \<?ouldpei^eti%te'benettthtfJfc- surface 
of  the  very  iinpoj:tan^=»\bject.of  which  it  treats*  It  ^ntera  deeply  iiito^the 
i^holei^istor^  of  the3e  matters;  gives. their  prec^deoto  andiaaalogie^^hi^ 
VvadeDce  pf  mfidsl  philosophers  about. (them,.  &i6«.&e.  Its  g^oiemt  dr2ft 
ami  aim  is  precisely  t|witi^hjcl>  is  iogiuioaCed  uTatber  .tfaaii  expiieafed^  ill 
.the  folio wiiig"  passage  froinDr.  MMm^'^Jn^uirks^U  MeBmerUm  :  ') 
**'3oo«  aftei*  thq  discofverrof  Me^merismi,  it  was. observed  tjmtdoirie 
of  it^  piienomeoa  hoiro  a.$trikiBg  reaeinblaiice'to>tiftatter9iof  wMehiinost 
*peP30J33  had  heard  so^a^thiug,  but  which  mere  supposed  (it  theyv  iiatl 
evej  h^  a,  areal  exist€5n?e) r  to ,  hawe  belofiged  only  to .  M :  times )  oi'^ai^i- 
»©ss  a?id  SMporsti^^rmj 4b  theaenew  |^nowenarwefetnwwreolqs^lyi>i»r 
vestigated,  and  the  nature  of  the  art  which  produced  ^m  ltrft»ii0»f^ 
fully  developed,  the  idea  of  this  resemblance  gained  strength ;  and  it 
came  to  be  thought  by  some  that  the  effects  produced  by  the  mag- 
netiser  might  explain  a  good,  deal  of -what  a  curious,  fincient,  half- 
incredible,  half-indisputable  tradition  had  ascribed  to  the  magician.  It 
seemed  natural  that  these  new  phenomena,  startling  even  to  very  par- 
ticularly enlightened  men,  whpse  pride  l&x  if^  scepticism  and  a  super- 
stitious fear  of  supers^^Si^^^B^fgnilweli  mveiippeared  miraculous  in 
benighted  ages  of  ignorance.  It  was  thought  that  if  in  ^tiraea  of  ^rk- 
.^htefes  Ib^y  ioan  hid  Aanbed  'i6  4;'dm1k)l^  an  thefe  t^ci^efes,^ m^«bitb W^irife 
might  well  consider  the  resxlltB  SUperiiatU]^a),lho«gh,  of  course,  (else  what 
would  become  of  modern  phil089phyZ),th(^y  ,were  then,  as  now  and 
always,  only  the  natural  eiflfects  of  hatui^al  causes.  *  We  now  under- 
.  6taBd,'  might  !t^e\i»fewiy^nfig!iteaed  pfailoao^>bei^^  h^ve  said',  ^  mbtSt  the 
..ancieB<ts  meant  wiaso  ^  they'  stalked  of;  sib^ris  <  and '  pythodrasBes,  ^orboUs 
t^nd  8obthaayer(s,.jmig]ciian&  aoKdispreerarai  iwitdws  and' » wizard^ (/witii 
ih0ir  frightful  ap9)»ratua  ofohaftns^  jiseantadossp  si^Msi^andi^libtba^  Mt 
^jt^ing*,  wbichotecpsoutin  gootesquefemifs  all  over. tliel'hisiary^/tbD 
i^  ^woflldcijtJle  .jdokiof/tbei^nonii^ttlia^afsblflBi^bikodfi  biithmimB, 
.  After  all,  it  is  possible  that  sOf&ftof  jtheseiiokl  mttideraiweiQ^ioit'Siafe 
.^lies^  aS)d>l(I^^MM^el!41iwtli«rs;=ilQtla}iImer^il^pas^^  aeevetrii  out, 

jXh^i^ytdidmiifQ,  we^areidbttng.^  iBe^too^iaSrgaoiieiit-^'lbbeMvwdAis 
i^-^&gl  ;:.biit(jklpeiiv  k&miguiii)BetkeiipiinsnMagi^^If^ 
,  ^ou  are  dtwig,  yuu  are  doing  what  they  dkdV  "  '^^\\-,r.A 

.  7  i)l^ejuillioi:^ntaffi033  ajwoonfl  rQluiiie^uaiderthe)titk/T¥}B«^/E8prits 
et  de  leurs  manifestations  dans  I'histoire,  dans  lescotltiiii^  Eetudina^les 
iseetesi^'  iW^^n  tills  a^peatig^>«r€(  ^lali  kc^v^lbtigli^iaiftitori^  «tftchid^ 
notice  of  the  whole  subject.  v  j ! .  i  ■  -  l  > ' . .    ( f  / n  j,  n  !  j{  n  j  A     . bfj'  x 

M,  Thi^bdore  de'Busyier^s,'  a  name'  already  fttvoiiraHy  ^hown  to 
Knglish  Catholics/ has  p^tlished  eivOlamg  6n  the  Hist&irb  du  Schisme 
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P^fHmgms  dans  ies  Indes  (LecoiFre,  Paris).  Bpih  the  subfect  of  tba 
work  and  the  name  of  the  author  are  abundantly  sufficient  to  bespeak 
attentkn.  The  ▼oUime  is  eoriefaed  with  a  number  of  documents  selected 
with  care  and  jadgmeat^  ..., 

A  useful  little  volume  entitled  JLe  Principe  retkfieux,  ou  Etude  sur 

hinain$  dfi  notPe..4poqtt^  hyM..^Ahhe 
'erpignan,  ai^d.prolewoc,  pf.tbeol<lg^ 
lat  ciiy^  Ij^s  just.»jfc)e^n  puWisUed  ,by 
ivided  into  f<Miril^(^«i  Hn.tbe  ifirst 
5  on  the  Holy  Sxsriptards  4'tonj  the 
i  iQ  the.>se^^,  Mmilar*  in$lruotion* 
iver;  in  the  third  XlMy.affe. con tin^ied 
»ming  of  Christ ; ,  and  the  fourth: book 
j  inthe  Christian  Revelation. 

'Those  wiw  are  acquaiftted  with  the  admirabJe  o'rgtoisatiow  of  ttie 
^•CJatecblsms"  in  Paris  mil  mot  be^  swfrt>rJsed  to  h&m  tttat^  Cours  tflnh 
ginwtUm  reHgleuse,  mi  expodthon  complete  de  la  iDo^ftitie  CeethoU&ud,  par 
ia- Birecteur  des  Catechismes  de  Ja  Pdroise  de  S.  Bulpice  (Lecotfre  and 
(5o;,  Parii),  hftd  reached  a  second  edition.  It  is  In  ibur  volumes:  thfe 
first  volume  treats^  of  the  Diviirftf  of  Christianity,  the  6fecond  bf  the 
Church  and  tJie  Creed,  the  third  of  the  ^*  Morale'*  of  Christianity,  arid 
tbe^fourth  of  the^ Sacraments* and  PtiMic  Wor^p.  The  author  modestly 
Imfp^tinehtly  remarks  in  his  pneftitfe,  that  the  fmits  \Vbich  the  Cate- 
t^Mim  of  PerSeverunee  ha?»  produeed  in  his  ■  iia*»l^h,  and  'the '  consistertt 
«fcd  zeialow8'ttia»fier  iti  whwrb  it  has  been  ^^ittenfi^  ibr  sofne  years  b^ 
young  ^ersoins^hfrve  induced  hina  to  embody  i^  the'treiatlld^'b^forb  usthl 
Jedsons  there  ^iven.  •   ;    .     i 


-1m{. 


^;       .,'  TotheEjiUlor(ifiheiliim^ter*      ,    ...  ,;.,.  ...  -    . 

.1  i^i^dLR  Stu^j-t^bi  the. t^^iLa^imberofithe^i^^nnEM^r^KAieadthoF blithe 
<»kadiiig  wptkkRiOtt  :<SfiquiY0eatioo'^  bas 'these  remavkst^'^'^'A  ^fKHsoiKSr 
ilirmigiuid  bcfoM  a  coikrt  of  jaatiee  'positbely :  desm  iiis  (gn^ '  m^attitig^ 
.oidy .  that  he  .cone^al^'  the  truth  •  ay  to  whether  he  ]s<  evtihy  oP  toot;  ^  iTffe 
kjnryerwho  dtsfends/him  jDortsonan  appoamnceorbeliefifl  hid  lanky- 
eeinf e«  and  oveH'^iseerts  tbathinooenoe,  throwing  the  burden  of  the 
'proof  otfgniit/ upon  the  acousei'^^(p*  827).  ..  u 

By  way  of  ilhisiratiqg  .these \  remarks,  will  yeu  parmit  me  to  re^r 

^y our  readers  to  the  ^'/»e»  'news(iaper,<  Saturday,  Mfiirch  4,  1^4,  in 

*  which  they  will  find  thefolknidngeit  tract  from  t&e  report  of  the  spriitg 

assizes:  .>•.•.!.•, 

ii    r"  Wefetem  Circuit. i  Winchester^  Friday^  March:  8,  1854^    Before 

^Mr.  Baron  MaWin^-    • >  -  •>  '••  -  »•  •'>-'■   "•  '  '»''  "■'  ■      "  '  - ' 

.m;.u<<:N'0  loaaithan)63:4pris(m8»  xsw&  placed 'eii the -^bar  ithis'tnorning  to 
plead.     A  preat  many  pleaded  guilty.  •      "  "    ^  '  '  ' 

,"  Afr.  Ba^on  Martin  a8;k.ed  many  of  t^m^jWhqpeppiBjro^nded/them 
to  ]n\^(tgiiiWt'^tf^  not 
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guUty  is  not  afahefiood;  it  merely  means  not  legally  guilty,  and  that 
the  prisoners  called  upon  the  prosecutor  to  prove  that  they  were  guilty/ 

*^  In  answer  to  this  observation,  it  may  be  stated^  that  at  all  events 
the  prisoners  believe  they  are  telling  a  lie ;  they  know  nothing  of  legal 
guilt ;  they  mean  moral  guilt.  Why  will  not  our  legal  reformers  alter  the 
term?  *  I  wish  to  be  tried'  would  answer  all  the  purpose*  We  happen 
to  know  that  the  chaplains  of  some  of  the  gaols  impress  upon  the  minds 
of  the  prisoners  ^  t^rimriefifftaadinffto  theinguik  Melling  afalsC" 
hood.    This  isitftl  trJeariawli  wKy  /an^y  piiUnf^  plead  guilty. 

^'  It  happens  that  several  prisoners  who  have  pleaded  guilty  during 
the  present  assizes  have  been  induced  to  change  their  plea,  and  have 

The  successful  efforts  of  the  gaol  chaplains  to  persuade  tnose  poor 
features  ta  pleacLguilty,  to.  what  often  turns  out  to  be  no  gujlt  at  all, 
remind  one  ofnothing  so  forcibly  as  of  the  decJaration  of  our  l^rd,  **  If 
the  blifid^Jdad  the  blind,  boih  t^illYaninlto  the  ditiii.^*^  -  v  ,7^    I  .jc»Y 
-:   .  -   _-  I  am,  d^ar  Sir^  yours  very  faithfully^       ^ 

Edinburgh^  April  1854.  James  A.  Stothert. 

,.  Another  correspondent  has  kindly  furnished  us  with  the  following 
'pft^a^^s  takfyn  fPoin  et  %a)4t^6f^B{4bo)^  Afidt'^^on1t]^!Fffii)<^mBiaiil^ 
ittdedts;  illisit^rd  oase.^fikwfuiieqiHAroeatiob  I^>pr^i9%it)|fit^^fif|h 
'\g^ffiifS^^i^My\A^iC^ri§^tt,ffe!^^e^  ^^hq^^,3^^^cj  n 

.frj  ,vn;)  jHi.t.  .j<nM  -  tjA^il^athlit^m'^}  ^^^^^  "^^>Jna  ^^'^1^ 

,,  n , Though  jvemusri^  no  case  speak  contrary  to  the -truth,  yertTOre 
ar^somfcasesHvhfekin'^es&nitoi^  «  «£ 


i^t%.  W'h&n^psirl^of  tkeitnidLis  xyinqtaibdb^isbliic^^witrii^il^^ 


'^€.i'<  I 


7erisinie  in  the  one  buz  not  tn, the  ofner,  a  man  mm  answer  ir in 


swerisirue  in  the  one  buinoim,ffte  ofner,  a  rmnmmMis&epWi^llis 
'^Ma  heiise'l^MitHUtj^ei^fhyghitHijfd^^^  iimJuiH  sfm^^ini^ii^tie 

,,«o3g0r5{.n^}¥M^.^^fi,a.¥l.y/^.pof.te 

.  f  J    Pretse^^tly,  speaking  of  a^^^  he  says:  '*^As  w6  Wdnbfe^ 

^%'e  ^  ihatf  ifliy  fc6ndai"*^6riiy*t)art^6f  tfife>ut:h^ii'^r(k^^ 
-Wviif&toiitiw bll  t^  km)\td,'  KPher^i  iH^hii  &etl6iit)  k^  iAiifbt  InuAdito 
JiAgti»ifi6t  d^laiie^aUihitalxaM^ 

,1!'-  -•■rn  .1'.  j.-rz-   :v/  j,,u:  .t'^iUii^^i  j1       n')ij/>ii  iJ^a-iI  10  d^i J i'j 3 

-nil  cv'tiff  'jfit   /vi  j^n  »>'  /.lir-  ,v  niirffUHU  L.f;)'3ip  -xno^-. 'io  ojjJiiv 
Jill  vr.v/^    ot    f-->il.-'.M     )ii;    o/(MJ].    0     //  -»^r,ifi  'j,/  f^,  ;   ,:i^\oi  tuom 

- ;'  ■'"   '•  -'  '''  ^\'   '■•'■'f  ■  '  ■ ''  .'^>!^'  -/      ..no|,-.^.,i>I  •,.(;  "lo  aomU^'jL 
^'^  ^''^  ,^ai^aa  v/aw — .1  .joy 
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THE  STATFS-BEST  POLICY. 

Sxiisin^fcefiisarytta  ppefac<vti^:r«emarl:sf  we  ^^r^. '^PWit'toJoff^r 
4«4A' a' definition  1  of  the  sense  in*: wl»ch»we:applyhtlie^:tem 

"  Protestaiif'^  't6  tKeGbVerntneiit 'bf  l!ie  IJ^iittki  Kingdic>ni'Of 

Great  Britain  and  Ii^laftfl.,.  W^p^calli^t  ^  "  Protestant  Govern- 
^3|P^9fiJ;"^mpreIy  for  the  convenience  of  the  phrase,  and  because, 

as  a  matte^^pf'jfaiqtj'its  memters^  are"  rie^rljr  a^^^ 
.&.fakasfthiie^GQTeirn(in«nt,{^ud  \h^  I^i3l4turp^r;?  t<Q/l)e^  taten 
''tk'9^ptemnimg'th»  ^oMion^  we  re|)udialle  tand.  pvofieert  against 

the   tprm  "  Protean ti'^^   Wg  'are  net  a  Pi^ottstAwtpedpte; 

oiaoftgnis^vAv  ^^jcfcct  .^(jMWty  ^be^wee^n  ,tl\e,,y4.fjious.,qiyi?jiQ]^s 
who  beoritbe  ChristiaHi  name^.withrthe.  sole-  ^xoeptioia  oti?^- 
•'Sl^-dthg^ffeitholk}*' from  the- throne' and  tjieiwoilsack/'   To  call 
^^^,a  ^f^;i^i4ti t'ha1:i6ti' ii  a  mifehb^^r.'  st'fihlficktidpbffm;  An 
j  j^siilt,f?in4r^  tri^fe'^t :  .  jt  ,|s.  ttej  '^ipfcpdim^rqf  Jjip'  abominable 
unbtioial  ftfaati  Catfaiolies  faav^  n^t(;equdt<9r^ii^^i^'ith;,ptbqir/£n- 
'  gtiaihrndn^^'^^lr is^tVe  c^^mnin^  ire^aisexdonidCtlieLold  fal9ebQ6d, 
that  a  man  in  becoming  a  Catholic  ceases  to  beloh'g'^to^  the 
British  or  Irish  nation.     It  assumes  that  we  exist  on  the  soil, 
hold  property,  and  exercise  legislative  and  other  functions,  by 
virtue  of  some  special  immunity,  granted  us  by  the  magnani- 
mous toleration  of  those  who  alone  are  entitled  to  sway  the 
destinies  of  the  kingdom.    As  such,  we  condemn,  we  denounce, 
we  utterly  reject  the  appellation.     We  assert  that  every  right 
which  belongs  to  a  Protestant  belongs  by  all  laws  of  justice  to 
a  Catholic  also.    When  we  apply  the  term  to  the  English  Par- 
liament and  Ministry,  we  do  nothing  more  than  admit  the  fact, 
that  the  chances  of  the  game  of  life  have  thrown  the  dominant 
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4/^  y^^<^(^^  teM^fioW* 

WT,dp;jhpi\Milip.p*mHitbi?  lari^Uiv/p^fe^fortb  anyisiimlar 
claim  in  their  own  behalf.  We  Catholics  are  practicaltjDtoBt 
i^io^p^;.  Wf  bftye;|0,«^rtwfft ^ojunjiiirll  damiiirl tibr,f^hiifo*  or 
pj^|su^^io»jII»:]^ri  '^^.oi^fet  JW  bft^.b»thing>  t(d  diiiibut<(^ol8tate 
ft^?.  ca^e  f^  fQ^ajb.ivithiiPiir  'M9»^-ritteenfi.  .iBu'toweifldlAis 
updqr  pi|(HP^t;rt»a^  W(^  aiy^.in^niteUelj^fiisjeatediu  3S'e:iteclai3e 
tbat  we  b^^  ^gW  ar.rigHfiitdtbe  m«l9i»rs^-iio  xm^  OwH.limnit 
fictions ^s^  ;ib^  l^iiUghJi^V  atvdrJni^tipoweJrMijrf/tbieiddm 
8eet^wb^^gi;9e^^,4njJle99Uing( together a^ainatw^i  ti  n.i/r 
'  t  FurtWf  WP  p^^otiest  Hgeinatmiadir^pwIii^P  ithe.^w^uflttions 
bTP^ght  j9gftins*;i23  ofWirig  ff  subjectsibf  a  foreignt^nce^^! 
amd,  c;onfi^iii:pn%  up4We ; to : hd  m  <Hhe«!  EDgli8hnwn^^)aridJUB4 
fi,tt;e4  ^o  4i4re , tfce  f>o<ver.  bf  those  wiho^e.  fillkg?ani»i  liOi  itlh«i  Uma 
iawhol^b^apt^and  sifnc^e*  i  Weidwgrnthe*  iaa|>titatiottjthat 
9ur  faijtb.k'aniBnftti-na^ieiMil  faiti*.«'  Wa  decJare  ibat  ^thaxibilgio 
of  ,dis)<?yaAtj;: ^nvieyedt  Jn .the  phrafee  :" ;*ttbjecto.o£ei&reigK 
p.riincj^';  J^;  fo^iided^  on  ja<  (fall^rdusi  inte^t)i»tati(»lJ  olj*hoaft[ 
^^ds,  ir^Yi^jjted,  by  ccafi  a^d?  p«opagat«ji  by^malfce*'  Werirft 
^^.9^bjfi<}tf/pf  th^  P0p<^  as  the  eoyereign  of  ^nJtaliaGblstete; 
\x^t  p^i;i?^lyr  ^'  ft;  siririhidi  Igtiiite.  - . .  /W^  beijflier'OiR*!  «ott  pajj^  anji 
aU€giance-whatso0vpr  td  8»y  Italian  gowetmslerilv  otiioeaiy. 
Ip^uman  lawsi.wh^tfioevleR^  &xc«pt  ttosojiof .wri^*iiiCcrtiot^ 
Catholicism  is  not  more  antagonistic  to  the  decrees  {o^fA;Bnk 
^h  ParK^ment;.(haR'any;.otbeyijt«ligi<to^bo^i^dbt^ 
bpve  tb(itvfbc)f€;tb^Ja«^aj^  QoA  daA,  with*  tbojftwslkjliiiusttn 
the  forpieri^re  t0;b^  loWyedi^^tr  alljcOfits^.  ,  Wi^i^''In<)t  pwjK 
p^r^d  tqt?I^^4i^r)  a.'  s}ft)^isby  pa8ftivei>4bsoIutd  /pfefedieoce,  /lotitb^ 
d^at^S;  ^jth^.iiewla^pOiVy^i!^  bjewva©>Wft,hoH(j^it)tbeiiCbia«f4 
tian  revelation  comes  direct  from  God^  and  that  the  .m ulfd!) 
po^vep:  way  jETiy ojft  eoadfWot  apeohsifltemt  fvtith  tb^  i  ^Jir^i*!  au- 
thority of  tibe-x^^ale4»fofli  of  Crpd^-  .  ,)  :  ;;.  lohli^n  .:  .: 
. . ,  .Whi^t  imn  XJalJing.bimself.  *  GliristiAft.  doeiiJfiwt .hjold:  thtj 
s^ei?  ,  Wb^  Ai^Ga*>  Mfhafc  Presfcy terfail^  wbaitf.Diflseiitwr^i 
is.  ,pyep^ri?<^  tp.pyofosB  $^  rule  pf /coad^cti  diffeyenti  frasijii  lilhis,  2; 
IjT^,  what  ji^&dej,  wbo[d<>es  nofe^ctb*  oxtyem^  leHg^h.jof  alti 
legdng  tb^t  tb0rQ^;)^ists  -x^o  distinction  wbflt$y4v  b^t]»^<Jtt  .tSriduet 
a^d.  vic^^ould  admit' .1:hat  injevfffy.po$siblo,(«o»liing:eney.te} 
wpuld  render  ^  qompleto  ob^iei^^eto  Xh^  ]k\m  of  ihO;iand.?i 
Tjrue^  the  Pppo  i*  an  ItaliaAf  and  moreQy.€r,:be  k  tb^i.«c»v0«. 
rejgi^  of  a.^wMl  inqUpc^ndent  tipgdow.i.i  But  thjis'.is  »»•  a«c>-j 
dent;,  tb^  P^e  m|gbt  be.ani.Er^li§hma^>jt0^*I  hi^j^gqcwlaBi 
sqy^Ypi^ntyj  js  no  BiQ(;^qsairy,fiJpp^dage.]*Q/  bis^  .6Biri^tHalh«««)«^^ 
nw^..  .^fi;6bey  hiw  j^s,  tbi?i<Heftd*>o^^j^,qt^Wl  Gbutthi- 
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pn^^ibecaiia^  ChriMMlt^tj^  is  'iSo)n0iimbs'ii^)ctH)Ai^  ^ith>  tlie 

I'ootaaiii' *' ' ''■•"i^l  '-"i;^  -'jjcMiii  )  > //^      ii;..i  ><!  iiv/o 'ii'^iij  iii  .uij!-.) 

pbteibility^ofiitiis  hottiiiQr  feetW^eftJ  tb^ 'iOi A^ity  ttf  la'w*  dttfl 
(heliUetat^  oflt^^68(:iel'^Mld'hai^d  hifei^ -^itiM^kghih^ 
Ifrtaatihttd  htd  (dke^  tti^kitig:  ^jp  the  utirvdrse^  w%  tha;^  r^tf  ad-L 


.  -otiAd  a*  fa^^in«rtti*dieteasi  tbii»  i*5tio*i4htt''i^^^  "No  '^lift  'oP 
iH^iUdbility'  Uaj^  beekil  •  conferred'  ori  tke  ®6ve^\^h  And'  L^i^^^' 
ti»ef  df  &igla«d^  op  irf  any  iiMiott^wwder'tt*^  ^Util  C^is^^ 
^lYtly,  nid^ttiad  who'beil^ves'  <ia  •Qod  aitid^iii^  Oh^itiia»ity  <^h[ 

-iii^This,  tb«i^  ^  ^boM  *6  be-th^'t^rim^j^^uiy  (^("enty  Ef/g-1 
lish  1^'slator  and  every  iirtinist^p  dfthfe  Ct^Wtt^^-^' i^c<i|^^^^ 
1^  iiiikfefe&iib^  iightd  bf'obnficieno^  ii]^  ^^krv  hvftnati'be^^ 
u«t?mi^«bi)liU4fe'/ath^idt;  '  We 'spefiik,  of^oam>  ^^f  Iegislat61ir 
l&ldMlnifnst^rl»'wfa<^  ai'e'D^t  atbektid'tlietDseltes  ;'  whb  eithef ' 
hAvd^ai  caiistfende','  orirboprbfess  to  hat6f  a  e^fwiiteienei^, %2tod^ 
t»ubeiie*eittJGhffetknky,'OT  who  iat?  «h^  li^ffisfeb^Kdl^^iik  tbe' 
poWefof  odttttdeiieid  iii'i  other  men.    Witb^^i^  th!€ 

&it  •  elettieiit  itt^vthek  legfelative  »pe^ulMi<3tt»  oilght  to  b^  ihis([ 
aiismsvdix^  of  tliis  cine  n^hcy  ekmietii  iti^  biim'eUi^lifi^^-HtW 
ekfetentfe  tifaUribiftial  ^Jttperio^  to  thtttioP'etwj/htovferijadg-' 
iif»fat-»9eat;^i  rfyou'WOUld'gwirttyout-  ^BlbjjefeU;  ifiolt  as^  slaves' 
b«tt<#j^eilV  ^Ifi^ofl'  w6uW'  i?6teslttict>*^e4i^tfl'syst6biHiH^^^ 
sbitt^be^  S^f^tj^pb^gi^atid  U>il^aM  ^«^to]i^'>th^^res^(ef6t''^ 
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sities  of  Pfl^ert»P*iai«tvf  >^<}i«c<^ow**  i4fA^lS»ff<ti!Migifi[jib^iliL 

tf^0  p^wto^Mi  iH  t,b§]^ecMtettflaflw«r)4^4idiowo  ciwlitwifcflttf 

^ip^^tHtp)Pip,§^[yiJJbni9ilWfl^oJti^ 
orJii  ^jlipg  a^;  tbifc  !wft;inj|»fciiwtibdTiyfa4n4enitQ«^ 

i^-tli§.4rf§a'i?if  w  tSa]Hw«BArt«i^nj^DbWcbf»A(6^jM^      W# 
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l«*^/rto'H*hoto  tefeftfec*  icmffiSlt^  fife  g6^fttteAt^>%^ 

«di3frtfegi«titfl  hanfe  ^nyhnjotti^s  ior^otir  ^gy^  ek  endows 

land.     Of  the  "  National"  system  we  say  nothingi'^kiffefeiall^ 

ii^}95^t|id^a^^al«^dtHi(Myi^M[^'fi^.*tv)W^  m^iM  h^^m^ 

lkl«%y^^  i^83^t<ft^  tii%«ft^iii^itm&r'^e^e^c^d(^^'^tB^ 
^WUa)l^^/i^& PtdftiStMf  ^AK!bbifiA<(>ti  ^I>l)4ft1ii][^ ^Wl^^ 

^pyb-^^^ddifts^ijBeg^/*  ^*t ;  tWe^  cttft^il^r^tetlisk'  '^fi  v$iri*tri^ 
Uttrt^w  rtmt>'!r&i^  sy»l5^  ttrfrtriofltety  ^^w^Weh  4wi%iy>l^a^ 
^^ii^ittjn  >^i0ifi9a^i^^4io  ^ll^M  «ta?'iti^ 
Al^s^^>el^l£yi!i^69t^6 '4i?M^idi^6«rtlf  tfei^  td'^^lkfed' it%<^'fti^ 

^uwigHtiib^^^i^iiV^^  tbftt  thb  ^^^R>|(thw^ity  BdtiS^ 
dW^i(p6$»  t^»di^  t&'flsakef^ec^  6fiitiioIi<^/^  tli^t^^'^dtldP 

iK^  M«gff(^siTtcJrrolii^*^^ei^^gioit0  ^^^^^  ^'^  'ITh^^  itiifaiaf  i^ 
^4«gid4yy<ho)«lfe^r)^h^tti^^et&V^k^^  o^m^'^cblti^g^ 
fefi^flfe^  0fttt©ati^n^of  lahei /wife^ 

1»%^,Ufe«rft,ttiwJtiltl  *bv(ii<i)k«:itteit{  dft!*Ai!P«,f  if>tlfey-te**^^fit 

^o\q  i^ntiicrtHtbdrt  (kmkttidlpM^'^rdtl^WdsM^?  ^Cl^^j^ 

t©i<<fe«*idfeiiffie3ito^'-i)rilct^^ 

4M  /tb»t/iJwitfcbuO:rl«»(4&iig0tt|;,  ^^r  cfolte^^S J  itI6v^  ^diliid  >li6 

f^J%c  ftii^tlbteotbi€kb(dibir  ^  <0^t^li6k'>  ^BUt^%tia^  l^a^ 

into  giving .fanisdiKUm]fitor(|ui<$b»ilid^i4l^ 
pOi^sttf  ^4*w>J!mt^fi*temigb#di^aVdint^rf  ^:TKey  4ere 

a^(^fSn&«eodifiWefi[0«s  .MSi^^l^icm  u^x{in%»tl  ^i|n96^  ^€alhblfe> 
fi^qp4  )(H^«»P^'rid^xiktilYyn^ii0^i^^i^/^iP^«d^tl§^  Rtjfl^lit 
irW  to'<pk9%ffcmi^:>bbii^{ji^Bg«}ltlA:^f]^tlidr;  46^g^U^^m 
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006  .piPoS^4te&  2a»^^B>«^. 

tUegr  iwrdie  4]3athplkb,(£mdith{itAfejSbd&iom,a83ar  ii0enlJo£l{tf£t 
jpestjiondrJqoali  floaAueBcoy  laHdiJIi:^  Kee^^  dbv^riiEB^jrevrabd 
effective  spebkBru)iin^)J>:'j  inui  .hod^a-^'^  .b-j/noog  t^j  oj  ,iifi>iliv  ji 
^  ):[At  tfaeJsaiBib  ^iDc^rit  kldf^iis  iHtrjiiiia^iiQaai^e^  jQi^tba>l:oiih- 
^fativsi  iliesihBr(ip^diff<$Kea[iltT£!lat^  ^^Bast  of/I^DtaBtsnit 

stiitesmel^rtlratfiWdiJbvdlyfaoiiqdaiiiJu  >Thcgr&^  to 

aseerttaini  lout  >r^at)iabterilall  conditio^  isadil  ^imt^BoliitelAtiovESsifki 
[nie7i»ft;a¥t^1i]r^re9a^sduQig'm^  aaen^ieflcitdttkB^ooiisti^ 

tuft&otD  and  ^gctJi^sBmmxit  .eflit^i^  kiDgdom^irraifdLif  ^ejino^piogr 
m^iit^is^^iiMp  tbe^lHiaeiplsticrf  dinrkiii^/us^iBn^^'agfdBftba&atliao^ 
andict^Oi meal^dningrottr islnrengllui; ^ fie^kii^itoi rale  i^ar tUiniig^ 
atlr>  infiifiivties(iaiuirpaa^iq]is^'fiIL)the)r;c«i»ild^j^^  ia^whotfB 
tSifbgiibn^littJ,  Tba^  €atWio  'mi«b«R^io£  iWUaimbntbbarr^ 
^vfiir  8ueGe36i«ei  ^ov^mBtbeDtsr.  totBusmiKdi  ,Edas6iiqt6jffnagnhnltt  <|^jD(t 
we)arefaILo£  is^ ioithe lUarket^  aiid<ifaHtidM!ire)exi^jii)Oi<etlijd]( 
atnlf^etteflr<a[linikiamong9tksithen'jfwiKa|  isfdHspUfyedMrnoltiat 
p&BQ^lytie&mD^jekamej  intivgxfef^mei  iavo-idtetdi  Jboijcoidfoak^ 
^ivdbtbiiiio  JJld^vsbaoieDand^i^  iBut  VBevffeoteeib  ji^ainsl^ 

wihMe  (fl)bi€)igebt  isr^i|«ta^;iaML)TidiQSfiTc]def  loo^up^  l^jfiei^ 
«ibime  of  lotieianeAherji  j^Aiul^weoireixtiir^itofiisQiutWLord^AbdB^i 
dfi$«py  and/<ei^drji>ot1#r  >I^ffi]tiestaiiltiiwfa(i)».  detoiesoto^knQWotbb 
triueFLStftl)e)of>Engli3fa(ilialibid3j0^h)Q^^  tbeondsi^. 

tertf  theteiDoi8}F.  lind  idoisepiiuble)  plaice^unlni^tuvrii^tUitlijiiu 
^«rljajilontii^i  aBttt^k-^th^sttSt^baD^etafon^miMaf  eifatfiiWhi^ 
stdmmdtmtixmiitii^iilwouhii throve >th3t&  a^^btoerdoiifiitQpbthesk^ 
Iv&iiirlmgs^TrHafejiOathdiMSf^cHC)  l^euloilvttSt'^bUkanrBcdickUyiiivko) 
Qiure  (Tfivyi  lUtllb  (iBom/far}tfa^  jBopeibaiB  ibcdbe^A^^^I^P^  ^. 
CSa[^tefbiH*jE);iiaifdithffit;l  itfaeji  laimihefvsifj  lasfeipBtti^nsJivlioooaar 
l^^jtidi^iBialis  jtvpa^n^ing  tkait  livin^f  jf  p8igeitiQis{iiEit  jo&C^Idoy 
Ucismiwhifikik^oDght  toJole  Ae(ip[^isxyio6ess[tttyifpi3Bnx^ 

<)i)  liif  pi»s«iig  tbeseo<^nsUeiisubzoBs  toivinflufinflal^ilieimiie/ 
ny^ihiTA  aUjaldug  IdssumM  th^(fli  wals  tl]eb^q|H:iD€iple//toWeek|i 
b^BDine  means  .erjotha^nto  hiaj  Qn/goBpdE><te33if8ci\ritl[b  tht^Ga4>l 
t^liofpottktnef  the pdo^ldi  //Thai anjiinlmi, wiAh  theis^ghleatl 
^lieli^sisions/to^th^jGJiairMiUnr'jofitt  i^  should  dsliber9ti^> 

preibi^iajstateiofic^ffi)  liBQstiiiityjtaNBiatitLB  aniiivnnfiiisef^otion  ofi 
the^natioH^  ^iiiidy'a^rtifrom.)^iqp^eBoe,  seepatiaunply/ioi^ianr 
stfab^  I  Yet^iiimftM^BiateJ^j^^tfaere  exists/avd^ 
issHboiitthehr-iiiEfliteBiid  on  febefnittiaiiaIjecmbseI^^hQS6ji1^{fidi%r> 
a0^iiaia%^lprfiddinijiatei9F.  af^li\^^^cwpas&t^Ba^t^xscp  .tfa^  makei 
it  la  ikHBA  eldmentiolL;  tlieiripf  IkjfS  tDi;to(cn]cdt^<^ta)'i]iM:|^t;Jitiidi  it^> 
\aet?in]»' ju%dfay7^iBeify}  (passive  €ngziTeit1ii8^^  clmise|}iii>in<MbM)iu<. 
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a  villain,  to  be  scorned,  crushed,  and  extermiua£bAi)^^r^  wl, ,  Id 
-rnoTa^tgtoeptbeayriehh'ifiraatibsUilEe  th^eib  boodoil  iS^Iiey 
dantrata^iie tvrit^  trkpandkhatrsr^tyi^tlilsj^pc^evftDijebBTg^ 
nd  mto<ifil6nce;4i  Fof f iniem tivdrpnieinaibsrhlit A^^tf^eraotvie 
o^cimt  ' 'Nothing nnriilit€«icbrth0m'jbat^jdaread'iofHdi8^dDnse«» 
fences  t)6ttb<tm9el(T9Si>  GE^o<ldiien^ytherc^Coab^>WVisiyr,iWisati^ 
^^piirrgBinr  tiy  ireCoring^iii^^tna^  i^M^9  Jbyfiirofabii^  lum  ohttAifi 
^oetktand}pidilKal«advttnt9gi^sv^  ^hiah^iyrei  aj^e^ib  iposse^QO^ 
Vjprlmlljri^  ebrf  mlnsviby  iiksukSiigr  cmar  olergji^nbyf.tFampIyDy 
wpoit'  the  /cxm^i^ees  of-^i^iJipooiV'^-itilQnsingiitfiitlii 
^ndddr  frami  ntir  JKristo«laej>andrgi3tttry,  dcib^  detumndnf  ^ub; 
iki  I  ipirioGe  and)  ^jmvmbd^  >  iew)  Hars^  svindleo^  /tc^itoisi^'  intngaefa^ 
Bible-bateiB^'  and  be0etia^blNmer&£!  i Wg; are :  ssvdiali imiilicuia 
ftfiflnmber;  We  kiave  pmpet^Pjrpiailuenoe^iedliiaUfioB^utas^eoti 
^i]Mi^^iid  ihtellctctmd  powerv  whioh  jemi€iDfvf>^mreniffldke  wq 
pvofessi/todesjps^/  ^^All  the;}awtJ|^oaid«Ke9[iaet|'^^l'tbe<«na6iH 
bfmd  sdd'tognardl]ir|dvVic«JBijycRi^can->enfinrbeiiDP  ^ 

sgci^y^  oaifttqtrtavrt  uflinto)IVoil)a9[tan1a^^pirddt|im> 
m&dakdsi^  rW^j^^fthdRyociSTTooadae^elessHaeMto' driVe  ttaito 
ajiboir/yoa  ;oto^mak)i)  a^tt^idiilimlttB^  lie  iBritisfa  <I^ro\^ritQposi-r 
afidai;  tb  cbhtklo&.iM.'thiatsBrltiUi  ifr^cbih^'ii^id^ 
insukitig  tYvockerjf ^r  to>  ji£iiipe  > tis^ l)C|  jdesira^  the/ /degraiiatlDil  i  of 
1^1  English  pcmrery'iand  to  Kto&cliide  :diM,  as)  Gatbolios^  ^^ 
diodldciglHnc>jb}^itdi6sa  chahcff^roft  vfic  which  J  vrDuldncoriT«i?t 
Gifeat  IftrtlianTiDtd  thle^  tvibiitaFfi  o£.  sembiibi'eHgn  istate  ?  ^  j)o^ 
^ou  pall  it : doiihg) ^od Iserrice'  ]lHZ]( '  the  ;Grdvra^ 
to^coo]tfa^t^miikul^a  oFthe/nidk>Hiintor^leaitrfliTour^ 
yoiiiwdukl  Dalljtraasonjjf  to  turn  thalt  TBryidassfof  the'  ptopW 
wkds&icnrpcsd^jpeqiiiiarly'  Tndisfipsc^  tbem  to^  iS¥^u4iori/dntoi  al 
jnstly  irritated  anti-nationali|Mnrtyv^b<)^3«9r'wfll/bein  iyour 
humiliation,  and  whose  discontent  will  be  a  cutting  thorn  in 
jeuxfmdkwf  I  "Yiaubhanmii  eanittffJt)iis;j  youp.sete  joix^txaipMi  do 
iti^  1  We'willj  bot  id^sbwb  tka^  !Pbpei  iWe  wiU  boD lackaowledge^ 
tl^>Qflteei/B//sa{ir^ab7i'Qveir'  ouir  dDnad^ncca*  nMyiouKinakei 
]|»9Sda^aindt  :buw  leiigion^  nitre  1  will  ^ defy  or  ^ade>th^m:  by 
eg^ieityim^iis  Sii  odr  jioswcHru  .Gaihenarbatiiiiayy'Weiwilt  aphoJd; 
the  indefeasible  Tigbts  of  oaotconBoienicca^jatiiidstf'^onitenlpt^! 
iHttelaeiyi . <;hakig^  or  etneaa:  (kaith.<  •'ArD^youiitad^  tbeb^  that* 
^tov  mliigoloi^ofyourway  to  oj:e£^tci  tlBs<  opposition  be twd^^ 
o^fd^kascsita-Gtediandiouvidutiesd  to  the  Stute^  >i\nre  yoo/ 
inJoire  with  )H>^ukff;disqQi)teiit>,tdidoy£d4y^  and)&n<afbhbrtetio«^ 
of .nUBrEngtiah toitstJtatiaDioii]  the*  part  oi^ du>se  >who>  hm^  ttoi 
sukn&tfitafit^^thartiyml  must  aeeda  trafitua  "wo^itbaD' yo«r^ 
would  treat  Turks^  p^gans^  and  infidels  i 
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our  personal  antipathies,  and  look  at](ttlAdi^ 


i^pbk^A  t6'feclrfh^'ridWeyf^eW<iatty><Jfarti4lfc; 
^S  6h^^thlpff^Wfiifcfh^^iiifeh^  k  ip^*  'WoM 

'  Ai t5f  l!hes^  kiti^dfbWts.  ^^¥ou-feotrnttr'4H  tiiisite 

bjr  TettiitidttJg  *j/6ii'  that  iii^  'ihe'  tkrt«  bf  3«4r 
^ihdu^t^d^  tifAii^ur^,  WiWliiipp^  «rtd<ri4adle 

ri 'td;'^iai*^ibn4hd>flUitiIttgi  Irttfe^  ittiwiioli, 
; 'fetilH,  Wftfh^flriefe'biikfc^aiid'ttrttSdBY^tigli. 
s til^hcb  it  ybu¥^iio<8(Mf,^hd'' iklli %h«6tt'  ItSfl^ 

'  jQU  (irew  the  Wc^&igBiitisVyM^^^ 

/and  made  loyiiltylAW  fmpofsiibttftjr^ik^  \^^^AVy^^,\^ 

♦'-.-       Ml    >..     ,C'(,jih/      ■j,"riUr.i\Vi(A    'xll     III    Ji     J._(]i!,ilili,()-j    /loqii 
^'"•'  '■"■'■->     ^^    •""    i'><i:;.!       ;;!,    ^ij-d"!'        '    n,,,o[j    i,o(|n     L->,;,.,i   ,.,•!    Vllul 

^bW  riii'alliViA^d;i^lfad';Jreaa<*J^li^i^  ^^ 
'paper' at  (he' tH'6tJght  that  ttteB«^lf'U'fftbott-ttO  fe«)dMyou 
With^ fiik a^toWoiwphHr; ftbm^  hl^  midA6bdLmwhidk^jjF<((^a 


he  imnh- 

'fes  catneV^attd^  ttif^dOTohW^RaiS^ll'Si^'dWig^*  ^tjo  'find  Wme 

'^^n^i(!l^t;^is  ^A\lkmiii^ii'^ii\!iQk  tk^\itiMi>  M^^k^%t&  AUmlJer 
V'bf  v6l{im*^i''aB6'tit  th^'itAbit^iAhlMc^ti^drfitei  itt^'^je^jriviiig^iife 

'  of,  btie  '<^f  ihii  tiri^fe^ed^ffateffeilVi''  ^  BufeiwlWiefcJesl4«<  wifite 
^'ifli^  Kf^  bP'th^cHiia^'editbV?^  Tb'bte  k^'tf w^udA»&  Iwofcto 
[  tJio?fe  e'atty  dai^i/^ifrii^t^^i^rjfehttttii  firia'*bdiiyfo<ime^gen«iof 

'Ills  ftitute  ^a,tiotf  lii'the  &fi^tti'of^'!te^sh^^pewkb^rilici<m 
'upbn  the  btaiid$ioti"'6f  tii6l6t?t^r'*,  ^  tfi€t>l^tltfirilAg  oflaiflnal 
"fet^^r  ft-bttf  th'0'QWW«'>dj^titWi>by  I*f>«lefeeittn,^l«tt«0rior 
^'in  tli'6  ^Ifear  pfei'(^efi!tloft'WhfchrJh^'9i«*thte  hii'^1^  cbm|»ii- 

'tiohs  liiiiceHed  thdii^'  crf^hJi^'k:h!6tolfello^;^^Bii«'W Writ'«'jbot 
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fully  reckoned  upon  doing?  Then,  tbe  author  of  a  criticism 
on  Chinese  Lawyers  was^^fegpl^  uffuiided,  because,  by  a  mis- 
print, the  chief  mandarin  was  called  a  fudge,  whereas  judge 
was  the  word  \yJ^yjjb{^(J|pbg  b^^  ^d^r^i^,^*j^^Jpce  his  papers  are 
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IMKiHi4fetfe*fft<i*n-fef»i»{ftSi)'q(>'J  ,aiioiJ);JoiiD  oglst  obcni  ,gJ3B'i 
ful  source  of  trouble  to  the  race  of  editors.     Thf^for^tg^jif, 
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^tBci^'i^fe^^tt^^dte'^^  b^il^^  ^iit¥Jblilf<bir&'.'i*d>iUi^i'Pebp(?^iaaei(to 
-iWi^s^lyfei-^'^e'tifeeff  i^^irferti^  tbi»  ^bjk:d<fui^th«ji»^  mem^ 

|BM  %  itid^ eteticM^i^^'-^Witli  ibi^llf«.,/ttfe  iiMilhuel|  othcrsii 
W  /wa^l'^&tfld'^fioltJ^ir^l^^bfetwb^  ttiode^wbo  6nW  wibhrotD 

•VdJdoW^tHaiMf^'fe  2lUb^eai«^e^^«  feel;'idr^Aat  tl^^ipdhbewUl 

% f^;^^ita^:^Wht»^W'oto'«e  ^h^^^i^smni  teevdidiiipfeot/leiit 
-tfiu^^^brMy^nt'  ^jfhrfH^ieaM^y  '^te^trt^dgeotlib^d^btJofi  wineh 

•iiqWt^^by  ^hy^fc)etiinii«ty¥fertfdAetti*iHy'    /bii-:)-il/;  i>(ip.(i    i,n;, 

^f!hief^%(M^(%ukl'^a^U»«^iitpflnrcuba^ 
^  ^'mo^^hvi^i^  bli*yiQlilianei^tei^jfcbr»i^;ihm 
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mdt^gisfif^^l]^  tfa^iM<Ml&>'^t^$»%t  sightPb^^sui^       •ia'it&d^ 

h6HvMre?n'^i^e^^^ufeidefJ^t^b^i»^i^^ftdi  tj|^  l^iliyiporft,J^teiix 
i^i^t>^iifeti!ittl»yMif  ^ifedkw'li  ^»dy,Jetfd  oftJetfcij^wdiiifeftftktel 

i¥£iitiiigfor\Vfa(^''«^e}(Mn«kteb  ft  >)t<e^bt^^ble  penbd  o^tiiti^ift]^' 
s*«^^clAiitttf*fend>4[iak'eJ*ia  a^d^itfriAce^/twe  Wiripitll©inJ(nte«J 

appeared' "k'^btft  Wwili-j«t(f)tiali|fi^J9(i  jwrnicutiflgi^tbcpflt^isijtl.'' 
tikit^t^  }^(^<^e^ti>uthful  trQt^yi6f>th^>Mul^in»tead'^itf^ng 

pllt^%leli^^tl])^^(i^'iW€»  kldWifh€ukblyi4iBt)Uite<ilf^tii^  «nfei4^hdj^ 
til(der^tiikli9ai<^  ct^titA^nc^^,  i^ir^ssedJcao  opA^toittfclm  «b^ 
p^iiiti^  ^fbr^'^ldtii^^f^  woutd^^ei^4d'^hQ(pt^^myet  <iii}dBMittdiis 
yfi^i^'^^&vtfimf^iik  ««l»^4^^^iNr/t*^tt  Wk^dvwol^e)(i^ 
tl¥{^^tft^i&>ti4i(ti^MdKe4ica|^Ji6auti<;itt^M^^     t^cbdi^  4ip|tr<^h^i 

^l^h'4e^i(!^#^lltfy^t;ap«^itbrou«;dp^b^3t»e^b^t^  iiuie^^^^ 
8U^^e^^do^<liftilt^<4^imoitl  tWeliilHitilut^liQlgiipVecido'b 'xofufh^i 
c^tioIO^tig^fWdrd^b  "i^i^ib^w^  ^nbddfiallibeii^^&e^tidt^Iafidia 
b4^<^b^&^&D(^^bsdt¥^/i  Wllu4ik)«t^  h«ji^ei^di^/^r.^Serdtnd&«bI 

criticism^ 'l^tl^i^  tiilf liautfa^Jitltigbit  ^fi^m^t  t^ridfOillilhpiiQ^fii^ 
Wordsworth  if  he  had  lived  amidst  lake  scenery,  and  bad 
cultivated  his  talents  under  similar  advantages  and  with  the 
like  success ;  and  before  many  weeks  are  over,  we  receive  a 
large  packet,  with  a  note,  stating  ihat  Mr,  Ferdinand  Brown 
has  taken  advantage  of  his  annual  vacation  from  Leadenhall 
Street  to  run  over  to  the  Swiss  Lakes,  in  consequence  of  our 
flattering  recommendation ;  and  now  forwards  thirteen  bun* 
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W©^1»  iKqUfi«li»j!l4f>  «*4iJtfee8itOV,e^5>{#B4  ,^iW^  t^k  JJ^^W 
%twfcoBK»pph^i$8  wdbrsWuigihiiifftyjaWi?  ^ixm!^'m^;f^Hfm^mm 

ttee«^jwAiUieB)rtskedaan3©Wlj]>i)o((etofsrfIt(h#^ 

b^^toWo  t<^(blgQiirt:rin^fthe7^detodtf(W6  lOfifais/ jc>»^^  u§l9fl 

bs^»  fiwd^-frowslDtfo  iyi$)U)i(»a©«id©r  ,A©fii^ftntk(f'j  o£jl*^We5sftftu 
tbtsi^o^^kbpttsi^ii^I^fjaii^tA^sl^^)^        l»iMi^§rfe^^I(|[W§  ^Hi 

l^mftt^hmfem^l  i^^tid^  Jd^nq^^OBalilj^r  th^l^a9^r•^^^doi1il^ 
bfid  ban  ,y'iofloo8  odfil  :!^J:)imr,  bovil  bnd  ed  'if  ilriov/abioY/ 
ad;t  ilim  bne  eo^iBJaBvbB  iBlirnig  isbnu  ajnolnj  eid  batBvijIuo 
B  5/19001  sw  ,1970  sifi  8y{-3^7/  ^fiBfa  oiolod  bfiB  \  ^^o^ou^  uJil 
flwoitt  baBnib'iuU  .iM  jsdj  ^nijBja  ^on  b  dliv/  tlodosq  o^ibI 
IlfidfiabBuwl  nioit  noijBOBV  iBurinB  sid  'io  o^BinBvbfi  n^dzif^i  sbA 
luo  lo  6onoups8noo  ni  <fe9yl6»l  eaiv/B  sdJ  o:t  lavo  nu'i  oj  J^oil8 
-nuri  flSQJiidJ  ebiBWioTt  v/on  briB  ;  aoiiBbnamcxioDoi  §nn*jjjB& 
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^Y/;b  tjili  '](>  ^ri'fijoo  '3(b  ill  fji/H-iJio  Li>fl   /'jdj  /anofn  sib  id^rn  lii 

niu>.  oHj    liiiKi^iV'j  one  ii  ;>ni>id  oii/i  yotriooq'ji  lo  abi^m  gi  noh 
Hn^  Qur(ila$t^Nuinber3nrd)q^iQBl  aUt^ae6ouii{tiatf//t\iBsvBuffeia)b^  iof 

LcUieo  tta^iour  <reaflerb  tail  iEn^H6bi>cy)i^iiii)milgri(^b]ah«ii^as  sdttkd 
^ii}PariB>abtbat{,t»qiaei)aab^/lmAecd^iiadb€^ 

.thifsb  tkwik^  k<k\iXiAi»di yskrs^o\[kktitwds  ilke9yi6tillgUutd)ofi3r«)iii(k> 
vBti^laR^^iyb^r^ithejziiStilllffemaihi//  rn^jih  bobivo'icf  fiova  Jijci 
c'i  jyr Tlus^/boiimsninidji^ilto  wbiehji^ jreferi v^sijiht/soiiaiiQf  ^drase 

'3si(9kiti(^nic]£r^j^omohbute8(inxdibid<Bttfi^^  the  Bfcfeni«iaritM|, 
ibtttonh' fk>fitiiitien/;&pmJ aiK9c)i3£itbemipjai|dpli1t'e  iDaii^»|bhWs 
.^afJk&>«hif;^it(sb^BfiM»»d^iriotbabliit^  Hbsb  avtidntof  thfiipen^l 

laws  a^S£c  Utig>tiief  pvb^tixt jr  rofl  fimgli^b^liJtboljoa//  oAit  ociiterlliraie 
Iiitti^)]?€|b(Dvd4di  ikv  theit^khaaDlBi^yat  ;^ic])r  Jw»i»  sor  c^^gpiyriAfdehi, 
oetdli  itoJtbidu^oidawpy  otr^ddsBxen^  Jfcbeiiibutbber^  JBdJ^e^iiriid 
-bre^enrp  &o«j>  tU^t^esi^  pexsonft^-df liised^^d-gits^bdte-a^j^iilifi^e 
r^a-edit^iiibdiWe^y^^ttiiab^vdir,  i^^  im|)fflitftmai^afci>rjtJbl^  di^ndaat^e 
ii^f  "^lieid^bd^ailreilatdj^iidtetliac^       bXh^lf^dr.^iinb^'iiii  lihieiradte- 

ibrt^^^eibidirfvei^  ta  pavti  witU  then:}  ^Ksr^'jm^t^^  ^n^&rtljAfts 
-^uiT^^istti  tke(fliti<nrUslediaJpair/o£d«e0tSt«i^  jWibftiari'B^  tU^r/o^- 
^i^aif)tatitei)(}beg^pin^  -dielr  itond^apas^jof  tlie^nas^i^ttdtl  ^i-^e 

<:as&Qi{n^  fai«n  :td]ia)ctiiieyibeioiig^  4:iv;|wi*$cn)^  qixal^tjipgcsv^ve- 
( diui^d>lM)i3gr9dt  dovcs^^smddblii^dcfOifME^Htit^tfanei^ 
^^o^dbtfiMi  4^(»jd'jnj;hei^iKiljd^^  fprbfvsi^  lof^su^f  bdseiibbeibr&r 
Ijfitmv^^isuaNmy  ^ixtodekii^  tfaeLVon&arti^cbrke^ItbmslMbtibftiSl 
vbd'^hoi(il(i[€^l^/faK)it1k30iiUi>  In/if'^^llicnvidvoo,  bmiJbadotonfeel^QJev 
ogu^s^ed  io3!i5rUofipifbe}v.ffeb%  JidaBhg^d^rbndbainJtMdi^^ 
oil[le«stiteS')f^^iii&rii^  tJh]e)i8fcbbisbo|)7iJaDtl  biMla\Bedl9>e^mfassi0ia 
jiiirom  ibimi<ofa^^efnebssditiei(iief  <ti\hip!t^isiotomwoitf  dbeoild 
Jb)^  |»tbii^b&Kiih?aii  ^iieoHiiirditeiGff  jfar^rdwrtibi4'ollj9Jetii^ 
t'^tMidii^n  T|}^gi^d)'tiiiins^  ^K^T]&a^iatei)«]zfeti(a^i^aUl7  3ur- 
'i]:dBedbb^fbeeTyuig  sovJiTg]i:^apdcef>f96(t&l^ii;itiiefet^/kaM^^  00^ 
^lbiri|  bf  ^dwbkdtabie  eofiertioh^Avbiohf^liibpwicba^c  \^iilQ0v: 
-flft^ng'iiiiiiilitdrllfiekidlfl^risoitliatv^hoiig^  £be[)riim&^%tol|f>to' 
ngmv  ill^if0$b  Ave  heii^HkLie&atlBafi  (Oiosib  e9Mi;^ioGa3th€^y.aYKfire 
o^h^edbeit  i&mf&Oit  e£iJtdDdii'idaus^it:)IFl)i%rAiiabkarit0p  biinl^f 
'i<ft€qitfitUini)'mt}^rffM^/^3<;  amABfbdairerjrbiexJl  di^cill^af^  imme 
<^mm^id&niJQej6\ksaAUB3i6Se&n  a^lc^tartisb^itlBer  t(»ri9^;>i7^e^^ik^n 
^«6^i&v>4  ^tboiisifn^  Umed'^  anAjollonr  rinoUleoyersob^^ft^SfnAH^r 
^mk>oE  i9«D^^:t  B^h/{faa  po«n:«i&tFadis9ii3nxhiK6ig^lfi^jlhi«ir 
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goods,  as  bread,  butter,  eggs,  &c. ;  the  very  labourers  brought 
at  night  the  money  they  had  earned  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
an%Hfrq3^fli:^ely'/c^  any 

unwillingness  to  r^|wa^^i|^)Y4fl^^l^'f!^  ^^®^*  special  men- 
tion is  made  of  a'pbor  ooy  who  brought  one  evening  the  sum 

'iof  <^fiiQefiuR>2GrJt\^(^iJwasBalir>  IfiB^  iijiBdveaaaiJ^ 

\wiiBn^lhte(Matheri(arftfr«>4driflloff^ 

'inta  ite^rsfidqanipg^  tln^t  fit  o^s  rcjeotedohKiriiisi^  JC]£)tha)isnaUne83 

Ijof  :rthe  f^ik^tiaid  ^pr^sttagitbatlah^eeB  die  ha&ij&v  mowi  ocihe 

d&ine/ito^Jobijgid^iver^d  tfacrmifofo^Bitberbsiiidmiidfitli/sili!  debts, 

but  even  provided  them  witliiimealilijidodtl^DitUii^^itfi^jtlfe 

o«MDte  kinai}a5ilfficieBt/tiXi1astlireibitbe  ^qhi^maCiioMotibver, 

(pcnsiansi  td  cjaii  (}en^fteva>blaikmbiaB^dik)mo4i&^€ii>tiifMer£te^s 
*a%di  ii^diii^ii  jftie iqueoniiQiidc^odcD  toiqp^ynocSifiiilQb  AtimoQ&\ 
l£aB(%)mit  boitotievls  hftl  (iianbttoffdidl^helsaiQQi^tfpsitl^irlsic^ii 

t id  jiiHiowkfrar^  we  ««fit  ipa^  thj^^oilnsim^  o£  ^UusMlectdiiaiKl 
htiHr(yojieiits,-iaiid)odnmi2tt  ^oiureatb/tbe  ^^sjwcfetlosal^utoof  rth^ae 
3pafversi,H--fibd:teuff;^ia%b'jGK£;thies8ffice^  £oQ<i)<;;iii'Ji@y^* 

3^0«^  b  ^ei<9'laia£ma)  be^iaii  yvhh  ,tbeotitki<ng,  t>f }th4  iBa^til]^i9n 
-dte'iHih  cof,  j(ulji,'il)'^iij9^iiilid  tJbe^oftltetxftingljft&i^iioteiQi&ljT^ 
^idb  B&'dcrts,  ^ettfti^'ficer  tcijuk-Mbis/^  bcuofeGk^  &ek7iYbieh'j909&:'ft;d^ 
-lowedli  iTherMmlsevJBl'bvte^(wiu9sqt/tbaldtiitt8liiQ^  iii  mo&^'ivif- 

-9vex»;gQi$lg[/oip  io'J[MQii3$'i9ai(iv»ikrfar^>.^ak^iin^teii^ 

latere  (dniK&n^i  iabdrfSsi^t^b^lof)  flisst^qnMBvdtji  thei^adidd)iii0^ ; 

vA^iOfiinobHiini^  .tovtheDfAotav'^ni  askisdI}f(Xt)iviiijai4feioii3'bMy 
:>iti^e/bditiiiltcdraAtbid(h^p]^rdi^  blddomsf^licrhobfead  indamif^e 
fli»Bdiep(iphbs0/BiMM  ireUr)e4^Rfeffj/i{3}tti@bij  inwaidnaitex^iimsike 
bimdes  T^«r0aaot(StibjttQ|editt>  )anj^a)d^afidt>moli!$tt^iomifdr  lAov^e 
^timeilioMeihwhi^xtl%  Madibri£ti^        i^asitMrniliJAib^  x^t 

-^w  *»«atigtfiiyi;iilB90piti33bqc«sfc)[?irivva«  gliily^«l«c|daj|y«iftfr 
v^biefa^/  say8dtheqc)iil6iiioldMvdiiobiw&3  a^^iifaUdwmj^  iti  ^hiilgs 
-^o^nleiiit$idi»ttii^dU  fil$itorf{)i^>iiknoen(£{^'jaSliiB?^ukrt^i>b^F'' 
o)ti!ifcre.7>(iiF(ki3ei^Aiae»  l^fdAfficfdtiiakxiiBsiiigfauit  oofi  tlWiiKi^trnim^n 
'i^did  qsi^Udtimiaii'dlerg^^ij/^ThbiAtifts  temixeji  a»rlf>)^rl^o 
ojiiig  theiib€^  ft«3dii(^'iinst»nafiaB  pC^lh&'siiit^^dTrfiUHinfb^f 
[i&tt^P^'Eichfi^  vsttiiei^^i^  nMibiedaiti^/ibedQonobisffdbre 
ilf^o^^A^l^rJrat^QpoBlfafaRrm  laobiieA/in  '[^hemft  jmfedcibderfea jtf^'ts 
'xil9i6[^il^3«AMidiii»fS8i^  Bd^uisedL  to  /sjig»^  dedmi^g 
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&8ia  .s^t^gSmn^fs  if^^Bv^i^  J^»\^ 

]|farIqc!$^talB€fob£dce3nl^i]|i[Ar4)])cleiBQiii)^  dfld 

(httjrdhisliiu^,  aild  lio  ldtiig(oiKBugxit6$^itest':isitti:fabaii6oc^ 

bishop.    To  the  fir&lfofi^hesScrequKitktasi^h^'lptJMiiiC^^ 
£ci7£in^j^  OthofiridaBrfcdiei  imremilhbpoh  ltb^Jik^Jp?^[dil^an(l 

tWit^ire^ldiBt^  iri  jefcdtejht  ffibaitikecly;  Jijtniepiwofctblshftffdsdl} 
tboi^ommi^Ad^itelbedfaaivBd  eMfitb:r  ^esibthspGelLli&n&^aiAi^iibf^ 
compofiiBky-ihife  ^ot0citkHi.7bN^ 

liiK)ieci^MoQ(b£tlb%(&]»s(jBte9sed^SjM»utfd^  ' 

atmtio»d«i:rtheyfliafti;ebiivedifib  keep  aba  (l(DW8ittl^y»d©gt& 
SutiltoiiiiasriDcit/tq  be)^^»peGieitlthitit  cy>so}<^^'s|loilclii^^Ail^tto^ 
lmi§iinoSo/\ivhsn  th8ucihr»te,Teafllly  UMercbofe  ^iEH&'rgettjJtbe&^i'- 
i^eisitp  (peitinis$|jpTiifoeod}3obe}ria  ^tllki^^peaifal 

^fcoajjd^fibriiiio  veidisit^nti^::ibo  ^ymol^o^  ^l4tt(tikigUt(iii^ 
wcidd,  y^tHBbfflliieterjwkiraldnvdfiilitttirify  <lte  ddoTS'ltoiaHiy 

bud  jthfSiiatvfbl^austob  ofj'tbeI<pm:i«b/ii  £bmi^^  tiik  dtt-ateit^ 
tk^fitaiA  ient  'a(:cx)^o}fi^a2r^'iTvbi8<pla'^^>byt(  ho^itbo^t^eiil^d 
tbeiajimexartswcto.  i  1  fl^ei  iwdsr^TP0lii<iKoiiitldnli{|a©^($^ri#,  ^an^'^bxkiii 
^tfe  BorpMsed^ i  toiincL thatii^e'  ^eouM  i obttttw  'sr^pirbiiusei^ki^t^h^ 
j(bito^wBtiB)9fithe)convetit)i&b€bMib^i¥Q»$IW^  idfi^l3rbH& 
«(flieJrx>nfcqnlBnt^oas(uisaiil|  dtiribg  t^dvtiiits  0fa^0<pr($Qt^^bfii) 
tbdtBHotvfisiQOfis^derikig  iim_  ta^-tW  dl4naitte(fodf.fti^i^i|)(i)i^ 
aTmngeiii^i)^^{|)^^kalabrtbfllchirilIadthorit)il^d  ^fi^€(b  Uimv. 
•JSr«it(JbftigjdftQyiwaqd9^e.xi©«(^ 

sjriddtjJthBxinspbctdi&fr/  ol6 otfeerrmit^knagisttetJ^iiofaiff,  ^fl4nf{fe 
^ti£cbiiiA(th{s  pOTtkaiUiri«onTewtP  ari»«i«g^.t?fi£lh6t'*e«t  jJautb'ii 
"tfflODidnl^ljDpeiTluuutjilridraoim^ri^  Ul^rfnun^  ^dW^tb^iSd 

qgftK)i0fciiiidetHig:ii(widi9dJ  dbn$taitiiidoiila^pri^£>;  ^ec^ab -^b^otlfe 

bdiiesrs^tli'^  iavi^l(cai»ites'b^  :l^^  honinUuHia  tnl 

ifrom>  t4ienscbi«[ia|,i<s^bi^osititttiliol?  38oo|ai(g0l-a  ^iibii^ta^r  ^bf)ri£ 
goIergjfVvwaeiasaibtMDg  co5|lpiii«di^iehMhMiib^rm^f|^^^ 
,N«(yBrtte]^8$S|'3th^innrsDeo6bffidieiid3i^(jd«sti^^      i)b^e^(t»^8^ 
£t6i  a^^kwiigfliBi^oo£)rQbgii!o^  b(die$v^  v^^^^vrab^HSdbusjMd&i;^^ 
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tm  ^liid^.9&^)dfa^i)jiitxir  adhear0{ jltO'iAUitheD'jBfirictesfeldpseipIioi^ 
efffiry  JlJfuc^riaridiiikeco&sjIr^tiisaaioii^iydtj  on  Iths  ,6Merilhwikd'i 

bfifiljbfej&f^t  official  tlocpiciliajryjYisit  totltfaeionwBhOv^asieafljJ 
i{lntfi^[i^^«i^ql7j9&rf  iA'^iu^'d^io£fariHxsd)^  i^iissbitsil  ith^i 
.8db^e^dli^g^ta^[aiQd)(k3iuinlDli3doto  ^b^ktiwitli  itb£  {^peoqoi^ 

JSrii$rMi«i|tBll0drJi»tf)  ^Uiflltitiid  tif  tbeir  ^bi«b«rssu>(¥>hitldb6V 
^eellftftdaWTemTHnqBiQite  ;.'^ud(fth»llfeaderl0f >the  ^i^iatld^^acacmii 
f^jite4iibj&lt^^imt{i€a38jpd«siEe(^^  tdjlic  bcoradtacltedstoibeiN^dpaarfi 

i^nm^j'lSv^^^M&^mqthlni^  \i&mot^T^\h\at^n!g\v^\\^tie^^'m^^^  odd 

iMe^c^ihii nb^tol)Gaileffu<lljl'ldestix!Je4)i  ^j^ebc^issoftjaifmli 
^?d^i^Mj^>i%ctd  mtnqdb:^  Mistftidsji  tflaeln^mk  vnefceddftiia 

6l»nil?!^s^cm^yl  be(j^a^yy/;bpBki^iTiBdiu>iEhey\<rB)aeiiiBi  flrBK^ixliai 
jqwrf^ljfffl^ ,tb^yvC©flfitliJ/rth#o^ffioersRb«iH^Iall  tiibis8lim©rBknii0fo 
!Sriisjkijtb§kid«5iiftBdfi(forIj&tt«i^^  cdhfe;^ 

j)ft^^f8^^  tl^y/p^QG9^d^ftixih»idtut'0/a^ 
,teftejAfe'iCp8tent8k>  ofifcverjjr  g^Jliiii)  thftiiuoase^^aiHlaplHcedyite 
^iftiS(f)f4ll«rfi4tiofy)j9Bff(ilfc  k^tetrs  aiiirid  gtfc«ifjpaperaa¥iriclflthd^ 
.eei»lft  odiseJosiif %  b^l?m()tbbnHKdylaakiildbbc/i(thftifHiopf^ 

jRlicfefi^  Mdoa»j^jer^r.Triidi  iKfnatoeao  wiAhothpfiineailnHblfiMC 
li'iflQ^l  JWiBiljftoliey^iiHeafe  a)way(;o3indi[iflaijQttT  elbJDiiicIel'jaddb^ 

-JHle8B«pL|;'i^j5f^d«'4f>rWufi<:iH©oQ6dnioiia?  seribfif  Jbo^i^fplefib^ 
4tBfr^fk«ft4etJiijillhQ^6ftef3(PQQOf{Q£itfceb8du0fcOfct«^^ 
^jeftdedBbj!)<llwB  ;Qfiltofs(ide«JjwriBgfall)  therimwialbffaJofidheiAiaiB^ 
iteJ|eiMnid^9W'«ifef:ana6lt*riife^#UwaBdi<iffonithmlOT 
be  maintamea  at  ih^Q^^m^6ilikA  ^duomiiiiii^/Bi  Tdhi^gsiiild 
•mtA-mi  ,<^Wjto§ffiifen4i^sp09ft4^fbr«iid¥efkiiiMy,tefroaands  ; 

diptetj(iti!rtifti Jtts  ^pltttjjfjiouaeciothflJtiiiHrtJiifagkfJifffiBBtfdoinaoto  onbidf 
ibfeW8*J^*frt¥iihi^/hIji^rfQwl€|dgea  s^^<*»*^™w/aJi^^itIiB 
8§#safffefeoto  E«)fi5^j^teBl}O^fell^blttd0c«a«n^ae^da/5^^ 
^fegifite!;8iJ(feH£Wo»gii%/  t^oilhd  d»wiig£i^'ietoq[]^tanignoariyBrtite 
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tratNfnv 

pdte;tmqlth0-d«y?be<We^Ch't%Wib«-J  '/'^^  ^o  j^c.ir^    ao.;^w:•> 

lime  lay  'flie-  amvft»'ioP8liMi^'6flW(*W;  f^li6^V?ii:k6'  ^H%efk'%'oW 
mmy  spare  jK)oni^'tbfem%ei^i'itii3'RoS>r^hiWtiHs(i<l^^^^ 
frail-other  plaeife  bdiilA^e^^cdrtiVhod^tea  ih  th^tti.  ,^  At'  th!^^ 
sa«ie  tiiney  how^ve^i-'tte^^ii^siitetf  ^Ti^'iiiTn^'thit/ft/es^  J^ri*- 

uifiorie.of ti^f^tet  day*'  <yf  Nbv6ihb^r,^V^^rym1bte'Jlicdttiir 
ppcfeent^  Himself  to  the  ftiift^,*and  ^bdtrdf^a^fefji 'creaferitirils  a^^ 
tbeirofbtuiie  jaaevi  '11m*  wasl^^  ^s'kti  tnHhiktt6t{'tH^'6th^t^ 
prisDiBfcers  might -wdtibieF  expected?  a^'pi'oVedV^iVicIee'ii/ib't^' 
tU^  ctt$£.-  On^the^l'th^M^t.^six  Mdfe^' arrived;  ^t^iiinjJdtliedbi^' 
tAiyo}jTititl*«driPatnts,'wh€i-^ttfu^  to  -b^  fefe^yatratdd'frprri^t1ie«r{' 
aad  pr<?»dnthy^irfteAlira^^the' hliir^tef  wa^'jSrt^^-^^^lf  i)ttS<Sifiys'df| 
aU ^ rjinksH-tiwero,  wofflfert, ' aind^  Wifildtfen.  '  Mah^^iot ' thfe^i^^ prfi; 
siQkp^rs  wem  pearsorW  •  tcrf; the  ^higlie^i^t'  d6nditidn ; '  iTiejr jdcbbiiimb-* 
4«kUo9»,>ihowewrj  werief  ri^ei§S2inl>*  bPthfe-'  W^ki^lrfid;:^ 
P*i!eli«9ato£  Mdnt)iiio^en^y,' "■ 
mflidj/ were'  alb  thif^e^ " 

lii^bi^efi-ubed'a&'a-ibrt'  _ ^  .__  ^,   

aii^vkepit  ^the-eaildB^ttiiwft^feUfekjtiiWd  «!)i:"tfe^  il^^  bf 'ijife  4|^k; 
Tb©  dUchfiifes  maia  sootf  frll'iUr'^and^h^V'tnMi^^ss'ii  asslcfui' 
q^%  JWAiffced^/updn-.h^,'  that^'^li^  tbb  i)ebAmfe  ^^y^jk^rirfi^' 
Bl^  /a.tlije<iialii.Dtik8i  d^Akftti^  ^s'^h  ^^bit^'jh'  th6  s^rit6^ 
hpji&e,Tarid  weinfcaipKtaitisJtttlvJirit  iiii  dttif^htef^  %tti"^liia  gijacfe' 
l^ing  extremely -largfe,  iifid  'tbe^  dobt  very  'n^ti'OvVj'  fty^  ^diA&  Wt 

aw)ng  tKepfltiBoners/'-'^-t  '^'^^  ^'^^^^^  ^^'- '^'^  •...L/..'nj  .in^van)  -:,.;; 
..  ,  Mafty  of  dhe-nbWe^.lkfcitJkfs  'thkt^  Wd-^  thts^iinjrfisiii^ 
gi^ye  igi'^g*!  jpdificstioh  t>y.lij^  ^^li^pbi^p&tlelJj^  'iff 

their  trials;  there  were  othe^9,'!Ella^!;  WJld  sho^d^iWit'tti^ 
pPHfctplrfs  ifr«kte  ^ctoimttng'i6  Ihe^i^isf^^d'ifhbsV^ofite^  Wnt 
^u^:^,the  prMtooitd >tb0^'airi^^Aj  fn '^^t^fe '^fWiltBiifm,^ 
%9lt  ^^^g*«>r  dtteiringt^thfe  ^ei^l-cff  kn^  s^|fimuid^4Hin«<rjdfifoM 
wh^1av«a^i.>  A,ibivnmttte;  godtl^«^6f  tfee^^Mte'^fl&tf^ 
hy[  ith^iintprfawaiareiit^i  afW>itt<iiithe^^(Jad'^dftfeVvBttt;h^fttf,' 
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*m^.%^\^mt'i^  ^Hiftfivii. 


sm, 


'^^f^^?n^m/^^W}B^rM»^M^  in  ft«rMowkirfc  who!  jiadadrig! 

■  ?|§i!iW% ,  ftWS  m&fi^  I  '.m^^  -m^  iW,h«r ,  a&xfUstly  isoKd ted 
SfiF^^^BmS»'^;?  BriR»^:?K^  Wprisft*  ojifl.dsy.by  s^W 


uvxPW§yv^^^'*h.M8ifimgt,M  ih^iibomh,  'titey  ^hbd  IdStS 


.Vrv..   .. 

^^ferlW^/^afftSKb  Wli^_^^MU>ttWy;  hi«d<as«tsBditp.<en^  ith^ 
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ji»^Mauial9  dte  Bbtee(ir)Sabfai]i«nlt;waab8till^Q8to^d/ihitheib^^ 

jirjiBjT  ati(^,ibyfiiJd'«lla»)|l8elme3)ij»fi»rittDti)to  keepoUhfeUBleftked 
ftadDainei^t  >aay.ib)Dg|dlr  in /tfai^(itabesibide/(hB..%in«9riohi(n^^ 
J^o{|amilim»)  badi;^kdadjiJbeea>  odrnmEttecbdc  <dtb^oclninBiksc 

JbunJnng  a8>ild5r^l^(6o  <thfttidfimiijil  Iski^il^e  foriithffibettdfodioliU 
Aake)pla£e{ii{ttthei8tate'ftM(}ptibltci  afiaavk^cii  niigbtibv^rMniwd 
mitlipttf >i>etiaeJ  1  Aanaaiicbs  of  >(ibe'  clvonefilcpktar^a^icii^uldofe 
fifeaaddiihadi'ibpofd&B  )iif  iber  €^iktiaia%>icabs»f»erimB,  Abeytigrfd 

commissaires  had  taken  away  the  only  silver  chalicfiiarid  tihif- 
tiwoBL  tfaHtiw^ieftiiMHsJ)«d^£itvUisi(tti^)aDobaiiea  aiLdfciboivUm  of 
pswt£r^iU)'bQiRgMis(dd«iu0ii>a'.latOEi  Qob^sion9<lbeoep7)MsbEfM»«fC» 
tmitribd  offtbeljsa^rer  Dioiisitraiioevt&nribleyaQd  dadle^ren 

a  }ittlpi9ilT«fa>i|eliq|ilaTyiiMhAch>tlab<|^tbe(ir  Biidwss  vikn  abmiit 
ker^ov^i^n^oh^wayding'thati^f  Jtbe  patkMoi  liMb(nees}'23£)a1L"ni<iIli 
theiSftbfofi^byvdii^ei^^iiibweinar^Ja  kiastb'ioffloi^ivimtiwaeJmUls 

nabtals  >beh^li)g.to  tb^tohutdh  ^vbcfeoitehced}  mdripiokta  Worit 
ofidercUJtMitidii  cofl(i9inltedi'asi(0iKire}jr  <^reiKent^itlia)^^b)sing[)«f 
M^iaslf($r Mi4>fatui^j>'>  irjftrj0de«fe  xtibioliithd  ufaitrda Ipresbitkl 
Dni  thisi  oedabion  da}tUsbiibe^>by  dt^fieyidiwitnes^  as^bioBtiliDtiii 
bleu '  ^  <I>readful'figcprery  iw  srll k^ticfe  ^£  ^gtiiiifes^  oamie  mshim 
k^-^f<piifeidriving/^he<)itiiefrj  ^^d^iiieeMingLrtQi  ealufttinntiM  ivoff 
tihej  wete  sent:^.  dbv'.  Timyi'^rAh^nip'^afid  dbooii  tibe  isfaiireli^ 
i^uatohing^.  t^ariiig ndi^ih'  ci;;n«an»i  ^andu tUe  asbfiQ^s odf  la^ijti^ 
^rmse^.f^plotialt^;  &^) >thp6ivtn^abdttti lii0^bolj|riwHtttr^<tta^^ 
tktn^si  dpWni<toi^teogi^iid;>tbeivik4ekui^'Jtibi^  upr/imxyYtlie 
cart} .  j  aoi  prng/jyacitig  ftbdiit^^  eaUiing(<m''eaoh((itbci^$i  nailido  wf^ 
loudi  Uu^i^i'  fil»^*  (Then^^tbey  (5<>lt&db(f(l  al)  ti^drtkeB^'btiil^wiw 
xred^nhifc  tiring^  i»t^(thbv^6«i#y^^t'>tb^'^ottei»qef (tiiafcdnindiy 
atiii'  plaofkl  ^tiht^Kfi^al'i^f  «th6  »aiiioto^4diK'ttaa  i^nkfi^  ((NbKt(t|r^ 
pilSied'mtOiididib^enrrv^tiy;>«yid^^tl]^d'}oiitt^  ^esel itii^igiiM» 
ofeatures  dteised^'lutti^elf  4ik^' vin'^«bb«ys,^  tfndi  ^ 
i4«' bji^'haiid^ii^l^md  i^  m'(sxek^r^iititb4b«  x^yapieflmoni^  sia^g:^! 

<^ipbtiii](di$/in{f9rhv$liitbeiv&iit^M«s<iA^t§tIftf»9^ 
w^teJ>k«pt;piYUdi^  (fowVi  ther^^^if^^bbtii^;  aftdiibiDdvobbnh^txiltKfe 

iflehtS'^W^//  M^lM>4hiI^  {(he':IJ«tn^iiwUMi  tb^^bor  Mifgibnf 
from  the  cb(Ac  to  their  own  private  apaiiM<lfttlK^^;BttiUMil>«Veik 
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for  an  official  appointment.  .  yOnbone.  fefcdaflie^  ^^  diBCQvbreol 
k)le9itU)ldxIflo^»Ea:i  aiildtaQtbejBiaidkithiikgSiibeldngih^ito  a^Iittle 
dUapdklof /jMCTfljady,  iii)itk&ideme(i^yai  X^eadiscoveirji  of/^td^esfe 
a8^igioixbo1(9ebtB  se^mExLitQibo  cottstideiBil  fiiigrisaid  contqtieBit^aii^ 
(fhc^  ir^ie^aimed)t)Jlbini6riiimpkjas^|[llev|]^ 
lAtoaJaolk^t^mdJthel^  oj^liged  the>rtuiiaB/t6  emj^tyidikw  pocketfl^ 
Jtamned tay^rjtl^ii!  ko^dssctb^  se^(iif(]tl»rei]«er6/knji[pixiti[|*€^'iilL 
ilkeliiu<tbati^garjG[cpffi:noe^  ^^jshickt  a^  Saccfid  Heaile/i&a ;!! j  lin 

'ubd  kyithmmio&iyinigcmma  i^aixh  wMcb  iteVcartjfaibd  ta/aecom* 

lo  xiM€aiinrUilaBeiik.elDcrc^fa2]itois^.ked^a^  nvade 

xipdn^tke^  vpoDtiDpiafeithft)  hou8ei>Qri2in2ilby^iiassigiiJed  i toi^ihemj^ 
aaaai^hat  j£iigtkxl^Oi;v^ileiidUigsed>:t<!k^ilive  jtogetb^  fin  falmoBt 
joFfidfy  oeil;  .^a^iifi  tbcfjtd/pUi^of  }ViiinteT(.t^j  jaiieri  de^riv!ed 
ithibm  dfj.efireiT)  jrotoki  having  Aucfaimiley (in  iw}iioh  ^eyf(WGab 
iiMeitet^mdali vUigethar^Bcud  it,i7eaa)a(ibi:tnH^ht7(NKmori^iibefa^^ 
ikiy)cbuM^go^(jp9tqm>  (JSxedfitl^  tbe.'  onlvi  jro<M&  ;wl»ohrnra&lk£l^ 
Ibar^  en^n^ilfoMr  themjtofjtake  tibeiclm^b  in.  :ial|kcyi  jjcferbjako 
t^^ijicsod^GDi^totiflafcrait^  fbri  wantjoff^mowyvjj  Thej^ilowAnte 
iFfaickJiUfl  liSific^  b^enlmade  jU^jtbesQ^ilastedjODtilfMayil^dl^ 
bniooft&arftliat  dme^  altht^ugh  ^e^jJ^^td-.  fa$i»ii  toldsltt^aski&ir 
maxkoM  scHvcD ^s^eyi^atiteSat^hiit^ aip^tmy  ^duldthe}^. bbtmhi 
Tiuety  »ilanaged{;tsi)^i]^(8«»gd^lhin^  by^ii(;beitfijw)0«kii3»iil  ptb^^^^ 
^ibnsiibf  ailr  krind^  ^^seqbotbnseaiT^i  andijd^ni^^^  H^/  weild 
obliged  ttodkeepiA  Jiipn^Vi;th«yj^»ftyi  Vrfirctaiz^4hei>teginniiigj  of 
^eisiaiag^t0)^/ti^Ljst)mfe  Uou^i after /£)9f]||epp3l;  ^^Ako^hi^^md 
aftjmisfttiw^  aUfitve^iOiio&liQir  j»Ye,)j[lajpr|oj?to:h)isi9k(pr^ 
Qn«y  o6]th«iatwwf«rfitegjrQii(|lyj0iled9djitigo$((»K^^  mvm 

tin^^csdi^tkh}^  th^ ii^tl(k*Qju^t/)Q(;»  imoxe^  ^I9bd mid^^h^isi 
^^!jndii^ftplapi«O4jt)(60dje:ipf/ltev4)ii^onisrs/  h^w^eriijx^ew 
-w^kand/tn  giri<afe  «ii^bf^«*stwc^il^  itfe^i^coulA;  jthp^cj  vrfeo 
<^Q^iig)Qi£ ftwte  foo^f^tbwiit^e^jt^M-'&wnarfe. ju)f lA^ 
v««idoQ&^  ibrinfei  ms,  ^tJ^^  &§nmmA  iif  ilbei»v  «>^iHeb^  wa^  «  stm% 
I?glp;foCit^(«ttJk4i'1u^3y  ^^tbyiaUi^tjft^^  b^bngin^  to  {anij^  <rf 
^j|iri«diieW»;wikrftafe^»iflPflfetfeeia4**d  tbwjwn  inta.  a.aQmmott 
fiind/ii  ilBQin/  jwb«^er  a  j^eriw^fe^^  m^^j^m  gitw^  4v^«fry  jday  i  ti>. 
alll*li»£^riao6)Bi*ij«aJik#*i  tte;jiJ*>^/*a>i*jeU/Mj  ti^  i^t  j.^aadjtW 

withjlib«  jftthpMtij  iBW//tM§fijiHMis^iftn]yfi$b^i^ifei4  Yf^mXm^ 
d»fB  kifor^^fc^)  w^i$irWQ^rfo^./>n6>rti#F  pr4^«fl,/iqr,tty  tfek 
iii«t^Ujttorfr  f#itet^ihari»gJ)^Wi)kn^ 
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9m  .^^S*lj#ft|i|^^\8fM%«tt^^ 

T94,  fen^iwen  )tew  and  feteoinf  In  the 
tid  laiinomieed'tbitlietfitthek  iifaiw* 
rt  sayifirg'  i^Wthecthl^/werflr  goioig:. 

pptrig  o]B«w>pniinxihion»'^0(|see]JtlifEt 

tieitf,  i^uttihwl^fe  knife  to^thdibottclto 

i-.  ^ :  emdl  tten/gd'iiff  -  coit  1  to  esjch  nwi 

How  tfefdA  ^to^-caliw  withi  them,  via. 

icy  happew^ttohave^^tbiir  Brevia- 

b;    Ikoh  parcel' was  «iailei«prs*|>i>- 

rtteFy,  ohe  fcjr'  eA^ti  «dl,  atid  theiiisat^fiaUjr  fastened  cmdsent 

down  to  the  prejfe,  thfeit  l*6thing  aiight  be  added  to  it.     Awi 

'  '^iW  tedfoti^  pl^e^  <\^B^  CQiAtiiiu^  m^otit  intermtsdioa  ail 

^ttii^gfc  Ihfe  night,  m  Ijiat-  nowef  erf  'the  reliftiotis  etold^  :go 

'  tb  bfed }  ^Blrid  it  '^Ad  tmt  flill  Over  mf^  ttw.  or:  tlH»e  ^o'cloofc  in 

•  th^  aft^t^6bn'  6f  thd^  i6ith.  Then  every  teB  wa*  c«»ptied  mA 
^locked  tip,  iW)  that  ih^  i^rtigidusfeerd  nowhere'  to?  put  them-* 
'^elt^ ;  fbr  b^r  thi^'^ime  the  ctoaehee,nwthiicb'h«dib«fen  in  wait- 
^i^g*  all  the'  rti^t'Aing;  #ere  gone*  awttj^'amfl  it' was  ineomfi^ry  io 
iseti*  foV^  6ttee*s.  '  Som^  few'of  the  piilSK>riei«i  took'gqim^  sof 
Ihbrh' to  th^r ^ifi'W tioAttl«,  that itfe^y iriightget^^ M«tle<i»ibt f^bit 

;ih4i  dthfefrs'^i?i^'bb%fed''W  stand  «og^et«  fW  soniei^hbttw^in 
the  doi'tnitbi^.  Motieov^,  a  diffiottUy  oocttirried  <whieh> threat- 
rii6d  tb  bring  'iWJrse  evilsln  itisttain  than  tneire  tjbBkijjpv^^in 

'^^amining  one  6f  the  trimks^  trf  linm  in  tlie  liouse,^  ^  red 

Nightcap  Wa^  found,  whkjh  ttoe  father  6on(esaor<6&theeonvfeftt 
liad  Ibttg  tfWde  tefdught  frobiEogfend^and  tided  tJome»>^Amk 

''h^  stiifferi^d  ffhiiht  i4i^iimati«fta  i^  thtt  head^i  Thd  offi^r^ >ho<r- 
^v^i^,  tJhb^  tb  h)^k'<i*pOtt  it  as  a^uw  bokett  of  oow!q(>Mc*tytiitt  a 

'  Jilot  to  bririg  about  a  eoantfet^revokition }  for  it  happened  that  at 
that  tin^e  th^b&imetf^mffe  wad  agti^dt^ebtnitf  saspiddnytnd 
^^\4alljr fofbiddejfi^*  -He  ttoerefcore  ^ent  iVtJb  the' authorities 

•  6f  the  iiectibn,:t<^fether  with  so«m^  little  pi^jftafes  ofthe  Bekt^A 
H^tt,  whi^H  had  he&[i  •  (bund  in  aimyth^r  oelk    1%€)  Moti^^ 

^Pi-icires»,  toid  onteor  two  <»f  the  iehgihu^^  were  suawnonedite- 
'fbM  th<^'^^<9^l&NMi#i^^<X)f  th<e  section,  ^Etnfd  a  pri[f^»  t^^iofthe 
jfet^t  V^ite  d^aS;^  npy  which  th^y :  we^  madfe  to<  digm  i  The  ina- 
gi^rates  {]frO(^ssed  tK^'lookupon^it  in  ai^ery  seriottiili^t^'and 
*to  some  of  the>dffi^rs  who  had  Ireen  searching  thei'kl>uswiUad 
k-et>efatediy  tts^trtied  ifheto  that  in  the  place  «whttfeA:  tbey  wei^ 
'l^ngthe^Wotild  warrt  ni8^irig;-^whicli  \i^as  sunpoaed't^itiitn- 
piythfaittttey 'would  be  »ent  to  another  4ift^^fctie;  pim'n»i& 

.  i  :   I.   '4  4*ii6teieir1fdsfermi^lf'c^6tikkotftfeirafi 
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having  a  red  nightcap  and  a  few  pictures  of  the  Sacre^[fj^p^ 


I         _  _ 

r/vfco;  h4d  kmnl  Ijried.  1  foe .  beri ;  lifei  rbnib ;  .if a$,  mfi^^^mof^  i^Y/f^ 

^iMofwibfsmmmU    iMAv^i^thejlo^i  npov  hj^r  with  aitspicimi, 

>fiWrWi«e i»0lMJ:^ly;ft  «pyiup«^nr  them);  and  $be  in  )i^r:t^ip  h^  a 

strongj^q^jp^ilg^  jtq.fiijf^i^, ,  ^piy^y^K^^h^  ,^p%ft)ij)i^  f hat  their 

society  was  a  great  solace  to  her  in  her  confinement,  and  they 
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dui^i^'^m^l'^imwMt.  ^ 
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tf -boticif  ^tUt  ttmti'elBikmiedj'  <Ttt«f  Ifetiddnfedir  thwefian^ 

^ijl^  pV^^iikfty,  i&iMiUte  ilb|u^}M»«fah;>l<1S99t>'win)|Ix{i*>s 
'■'fi'&ia'pifemA^^,  «^t  !^r'fti«^tlhl>t«»0«aedted(iBf)ottfada. 
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dame.  «ft«#»^  J^i^f^^*  M 


^*eptigia{»e4<-(>Wcliit]wJ/th^ug^t  ^jfijfpfaQi  ^^m^m  ^iti^W 

UoDiitteeliiftttf Jiti0nii,^ivi/(h^y.  fcf(,fftWi¥}D«df^ft  cjp,  i^tbfW  ^^fi?® 
(jritlesnai  jJb«jrit»Ai^©Mfe?4  i^Wrpa^|^J|B.  ;,^{f  his  ^^v^  ^  jvt^krpf 
}(tiin«iJi»)iri«i^W  4««;ij:r§fltio^iVvta?b  bfipJ^^iqftt^aMMa^  ft^ 

'idipfe^OTeoM,  filial  iipj^,  j?i^l^5^y,q,^ 

l•dllri8ff()ai^,i^re§fKe^ks^4pt^fl^  )t]^  ^^giWf^ 
3  itf  ffir«tti(lRea^e^r#ii4*ai?^S3?fyp  «^ 
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yiifilWia  ^mtaiDg,n«t(fthia  iJiBtsardeabfiitfaiie,  ;alidv\f^I{Bwi$^ 

afJ^ftiA  tt^  tijMft  d9e)tacbmeiitupfiiibiisoiKdief«4aq(ted[^o^€>Fl4Sd3q 

4ft^btn^|))w«m«tftllntoBgcnr  ^  dMl^r^NuL  «cfViieyfllbftoI^ft^ 
i9t«iii9diHte]^'ftft^  cBnniaifiiiit^lIiuebdajr,  ainl«]dte^riirthe.)K^^ 

tta^(jror<^  «Mi8^aijt«i»tia|liirigbt'lividi^iooi{6hto/i&fiitibiiiA^  m<^ 
t^^Ugl)iri^fQrilaok0E(harae8k;3f\At(i^  ir»«'i«|b*}g^ 

t«'[({)i^iQiei%i)|iersl)faor»B$ipb)ugikbt)]^fe^f^(»te^  JQlt^bi^ 

M^ri#^a>»ivd^etD€fl  jfr<i»nbitUe/;l9£i»e'C»llser/)rfatndiu0^t^n«|fl 
B<Wt«n«)*ftco«j  AgdjaflDi45'jairDqjHiii9i'Ho<«tfai7^  tei4€»ltt«fr^tfe#fi 

Q^|tk){  butfitl^  ¥Qfu4>  wwfifhso;  kigUaanik  dmhity^^Mt  I^^i^ 

th^aay^^fikmiM  tbejsoIidlfatiad^c^^^ife'df^taiMiM)  llNPfli^iA^.^ 

o^  Aliatbera(fl«hoftirasdlb«fliit)^A>Qdii|;e^  tv^  iA  tbdi|B^Eft§)/i^ 

Tht^^rfeQds  oC>(ibeiiab9e9i|t  oliel)didnn9tafial/toc«i6  i^kifaffgH^^ 

in6liti4il)bk)fa4edh'fnl^^<bidisorMit^t^btb»f^^ 

di«Agi}^«Abh»7o(Tb^3fiiniUd^pe£^iiirfi8^jb^R^^ 

on^i  the>ii^b£94«ii^  l^iihsidf^laiii^k^ 

himn  iMbliiwfoBiiotes&^vtbribcsirid  ^^Mie^ihiMla^l^  4ti[i]^^si"^ 

tuftitiois  wai»l^esblTBd^>,tIl/i«seeI(WitbHiW|  #h{c]|^lfe^K«^vftliP^ 

lea^  itt  (ttltfao  oAiUfyHfehoDgh  (heipi|it3aii0WeseIbod9^f^^^*ilrn9°^ 
and'^i  \wiidiflb»ilt7tQ»ide^doi  drMcb  i/bsibtttibddhe^wpfSfflj^flfi 
be«iii;M:lfehYi^{  mnahitaidsfaiBideiB^d  bu^  ^63|^'ilWt)?4d)bfiMdi? 

to  d^Woli^v^oDcjSHOft  Jirn»^mhidvt«i^  ott^^tlitiTrd^^  W^dft'^O 

ago^^^nifei^i^d  diddinfeteiEBscfrmnoeiAdiv^ii^W  IM^J 

ca^fii.  loXboTfilJghtybs&m)  imited^eM  i«ld  Mi^ufift  -Y^k^^ 
l7i{«M)aiUb«*r«faiia}l(mirddiggbgir  cnp4brft^flll^«6iil4^«iFiB 
iasloii^^t.tojiBfcidifrlis  rda^fiifidewiiibnPtbi^tidleaHMlfe  M/'tti^'^^ 
veml  iUinip4saUdf^«dh(|r^adti<ta^(fitt»tSWilk8W^»il^  71Sg»9t 
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VilCttlfeiflvBtjnffi^tall  tibinirtteaMn^i^^aMA'itbt^^^H^ 
«iAiUlj(dsi9aUq(k£ranriBailiag^r^  ^i 

envy  and  jealousy,  which  appcMedrj^TtwI^Jiibo»lbtei^§  <tf 
d^inJiSlHtqjP'^viiife;  ^ndlifidsitnietavb  aetectsn.pafBlwv^  siiWlany 
t^goad  iiooharitabb;j'^uaM£Bglidl-kd!)ii^  6'Mtf#ile 
party^l^f  nQi^iMkyCaeiatdi  thei'kp^(tOJ9^e(^d^MyMdf;iaf^<l^ 
P^§l^^l3eAotlto}gx«d8r[firoBttfJieibgliremdv6d^3  ttold  tfc^  esp^ff^ 

i^^ftifeAddi^ssli^,  iiiditlMto  doe  iin|8oinIlal%tvtv//tdr«lll(iwitif) 
s«l'l^od}^K'^>thefteliDare  .vtfal^TjVetEiiraaea)  ti»)'fa^ff^'\^l^^f»r 
ag^tol$M;pftiidotiDlth^)  enronii^itf  TftuMdar^rith^^^^ld^iiilj^i 

atti  t^ndiikr^^Bfkibbositiibiyif'Jfffighit^sttiem^Il  i^ill^  fe-otioioiftt 
^i^^<]F9V^^^orb(silnit((pfod]^^c0ommb(fedonIix^^^ 
l^ds^fot  fi«»lorrriifcpjbiri:(f/ci*srjo49t^«Tndde'iwpi^^ 
^^  «lt^m«oUd4poQdiIis^iiBlf:>'6ahd  a£teciiaolRnit(i)i0c^lr^^ 
twntjjTf^uifeiitibeijj^iHereawMyjHaidiai'At  IDo?eivWe»3Pi^nffty''^ 
a%d}W^»^bqd  Mrilb'fineITren<^U:^iiseaLinitho^  pottkbtsipi^mmf 
tb<^nf*3»»geifcfdn«igh4«ett)»hi^^  hi¥uAJv^yigre«t>*4ciaiwft'^ 
^vv^^^di^ii'X^miiaib  teiisHt^hlp^iiiaiig^^er/tlyki^^hdittjO 

li^^i|^«e^ttit  «os^l|tiia(ik  intaritlVdihprivrceld/'addvrh^^dOttl^ 
fc#»i  tteih5^e^ijlrAl^inn4Wl5pki*{Yid§dlw:^h^^^  fiA-dlnB«Wpi 
am^)§Mfcf#»eeil«>t  bWad,  \\:ei<?TOld)jhariHyubelfew^yHh^r?bw^ 
e»«i4ft'tWfe  t[»ite^fiifij^ihet>nox*)d^itileyI(we»di  fiiil»fis(ftQCt»i<vit*fIi 
th{§^^^b^9  tP  ^aJvt  tli^ai^rtx)dBiO|^<Jlini^d£orntheri9nto'^otf  iS8&J|o 
a  .^i^nwlpkb  ftbfy)Wi9t)e:rraabbdB(to  qmdthMia^  ihe'ifek^T 
n€^^^^lfi'f^ridf>2?€ft{fdeiiQs^  lisJio^Uaflbl^iUKftribediiic^dtbk^  if  dfti 
smH^*h§m  i9^4*ite«»flewitieasq«Ui7iarfd'Dov€flri<4af ly  z^aib 
Sato»d^cf»%8mbg0  Altdc*ras«dHdiTairti^  iwrwDtefi  tfcal^lthaegino 
migfe^fte  ^M^i^rb^^Jliilss  bht  Sdnd4y^.wMcttI  tbei^ca^  i>«irf 
dcilftv/sifcW^slliBjfolrf*  PswfbrfhivOrooajidviilgbiffldlaoiidow  sflpilkut 
o'^0fkbi%9dot(1^0g)(in^eliit(>2abK^a[  gB«taisdrvtel3ii)p[  sEti^h&dt 
innj^'.ilb#)^}»'PQfao^9»(»>eMiciigqK>rij  li^^oDifas.liity)  omkiltt)  iif  ^'^I 
an^g}Ui9^8($6({ih^i:):mtfival/  ti^jklfnsfad^iafp  Jv^UosBlibbimr/  tlie^cis 
pre$mfib&i>i9f^SM4ed9  and  bfiCerdbrsadcfrBtK^jgiie  h^ard(Maft6^ttl'^(f 
w^t4foW§dvef!fe«fekr,obttfcii(ifllistn«rj2Hloepyc|>^ 
th^§§^|iM<h|^  ftt^AfdfehveCfiBditbenrJn^Blfittld^te^ 

du^AI  i^d^iW^itiiq^iMiobBeirerilesra  b({BMfiEU^i^B 

B^^f •  £feug£»i  l^  hrisite^enr  (Hi(flsalvditeife]pil%er  4^«lfir>3 
arr|MitwbrtirM6ki)i)^dAQm  v|d^^i^'inn)iibfMieiil9dkiifdte^ji/^^ 
an4i|^^f*  dd^^ra^dliltyfdiQn  tiwebMa^iin  etoii^rlfikm^^ilbibirit^axit 
i^esgirr  tI\^9^li989id/3toAtben4>nlhecB|^dii9Bl^U^  kfl^d  '^ 
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^udoffar  ,?eryIliimfe(ial^IjUf^n;{<Aoehpiiiii^dri(wf^{^'r!  tajjrindte 

^3uy''I.x3i»b(lteek^sa8tiiiq  hiip]M<iecHicw^  ^  ^l|KHri^te^d^iBi 
having  again  the  Bles9edi$itfMpiiBend;I?2>ad)0Wi^^ 
hkib^aepntii^pvkf&isfpalmiheiS^^^  ^BSS^lilL  the 

./\q(\u>  oi  'j'lodi  '^fuiiJoii  'jvBil  Y^fb  :Jfifli  no^n^n  ^iqrnia 
r>l(J/;blfrno]  Jgorn  f.idJ  lo  8'y)iuo8u*i  IfiTi  oii)  '^is  ^ri'^iiJ  ^£{17/' 
>:l     Hx.'jdoiid  >ur)-d;^m)ifi  IjMjj^jljIg^t^ldiofuvai  nij  &fl  fci     ^  9o1t 
c.'.J  oii  <<;H      '  ^  lifonoH  '*  ?.ia  >.b  irindc  b  ojylqrrioo  26  HjIbot/  aid 

.cTHTh  ^jiiifdjob  fiti//  .Yfinii  -iMjih  vinifi  'jjeoio  n/jo  iii/^  yiBiiid'iis 

ki^ant. 

jp  ihu< 

1}  i>rjidj 


iiJsixth 
^^^^<1i^itiibi^  igtobe^iJiiWithlln-<thi^']fii9t;>  s^^y^resa^'iMiuadk 

*fi^c^  ^fe^  )i^  U:^Ah4&ilm^[ferfsiliil}^^fd^<s^ 

4y r^^ ifik)gt&)bdobf7t))it(iytraell8(54i{  4/^tid , ^c&btihU^itber'w^ 

creeds,  initti^it)^|im£terkiiociikiiat8^^ 

^iim^^k^tmitildn^^M^fwC^fA  ff^^aiXix^'^koiU9aiii^\Jaat»g^         and 
Xtfe«^i^n^u8'^iilultilKld^  ^^jbat  Uttie^GwicAteandat^ 
^'l%ii^^^  t<d>4io(kil(^aiu«li^st)m{jtec£  Enj^MM^mda^A^^iifed 

'^iiAiiS^^t^  l»rd^t{iteM^aDwhiidi^ietk>]i(ict&ea8dDtt^i9ri*eildd 
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Iml^lbtf  <lfa^«lii<fei0flliisi9i5«pls,  iftuflsia^  dc^filcr  vih€^jipmm^ 

There  are  limits  even  to  the  power^it.i^ai.  ixyer)(ibei(9?ilitt 
of  his  subjects.  There  is  a  point  at  which  his  will  mutt  yield 
to  theirs.  And,  feur  short  of  that  point,  there  is  a  period  at 
which  their  contributionsL  to  Jusi^reaayry  must  cease,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  have  nothing  more  to  supply. 

What,  then,  are  the  real  resources  of  this  most  formidable 
foe  ?  Is  he  an  inyincible^|}^^^|l^(jBtf^^  monstrous  bugbear  ?  Is 
his  wealth  as  complete  a  sham  as  nis  **  honour  T*  Has  he  the 
raw  material  iipji^r^ef^ii^y^  ^b^  ^i^{P^ppl«>|fi^m  which  his 
arbitrary  will  can  create  army  alter  army,  with  clothing,  arms,. 
^d^ifoQKilV-tos\$u|jply.4heMe^igefiy»e^«  (4.^^^foi»i^(^  sU^pgglf 

such  qi 

thing  t 

%lli^d 
on*  a  si 
by  the 

£o^xnibi9fiii9  tvmrf  octiif  klreallj^i^/true^^hdMf  fi^  i|j(J9^ipr,£a(i]^ 
d;^eser\t8^(the  jirJ^l6)tttitb^[  jUo/o]^«mldgf,  fenM;lr#^*^^s  j(S9^ 
.ajMsiilBias^f  whifejtbfyreiistpQt^.il  touuti^.ii^therWQvlld  Wi^^li^ 
dt«uraiki]i¥][a#^  sotfcomploiely  aliihi^ji\Qn^)Qf(far  jealWuf^gfw^ipr 
.mmt^8ec]tq53iilM(jldk^i8llu^lii^^  sb^il  «0t  ism* 

ciRjufisia^ tuttdeiiiftbljjr, iisAa  h<)eriblef;C^u«rtfyi(fofcrtofejir^ii)gvi ii^ 
,ifUibiaic^r  iiiijids, anils, ;}ei«iveyABce«^j9Ye)  sAikenAH^^iiMei^mii^ 
iitwf  idJGciapiiol^ ;  andA>»er^U  'und)  ibrqogbn^Il  ctfi^mf^  isi^f^t^m 
^  policej  smdr^ipasspcfft^  deyised  byr6ii8()idifiYl9/d»ip0iisn1j2(^ 
i€<»iduet«d  li]}^bQniipi/tf>ifihi<i^,  iwhlMi  pfoduc^ac^n)  am6unt(>if 
^^toi[)ywK^'jt61is(iri^h|gp^  thiei(Sti£§mpg$^)jil»- 

:)  flktiiidi  >by^  f  the/tandti^tunqtw^ 

lilhft^ugll^fthe  iengtliijaQd,Wjyiib>ofrtha8rHap$r^}b^     ,Av,'rvy 
bns  |s»iQQl»jtind;pdyeew»>de^i(8ie9i9  jDa^tKmali$e4(rtbiiv»l|gbQi|t 
olij^iinipiietrn'jlVKfaiiClwM^  joad^t  tolibeijbildeBrjctaii^^^^  % 
i)Q9ii^uiti^sImJS'l&«rf0l&[  l&o^fiircertaiiifiF^lifKiHidjri  M^ifffs 
,^lli«h^diMnballI)^g]|(»l[|0Hno8t^af^ 
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sSb^  Tf^iMMWi^S^ 
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%o^«g?.'?»^S^4'«§ff'^  5§fe 
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m^fmtvslifA  eiieittyiibfrcstnhiiig'itniritkxfevlexwltel^^  tioMfilMa^ 
inAerte 'BaMiifr^lMiB  ebmkpamied  ismmaknA  satk^sJia  rjstete 

«f  diiorgWDfeattoh-aiid'^oay."  -  ^^  ^  -"■>  '-'''  *-  ^'J-^^^**  >''^»'<'  "^'J'^^- 
'     If  Mr.  Oih))UM«  ii  to  be^tr^ditedj  Ibft4^>«^'^s«c1^  hP^ 

especially  disaffe^e*  ta  tlitir  fldlftSiHari'  dC&te^Sttf.'dfti  1^^ 
il^If  A^tttlleft>CT»idftl}lea£deaftiie6dbeCi  1%ei2M  Cos^cks 
stfe  ^pt)osfed  to  be^thefttitiFeGotiM^  H«MMii^aAd  Viiiv^^ 
tti«e  t<y  btitfi  Pat^  'mid^eiit  n]^  iLt^ndoiiJ  Th^  wurd^^  CoMidt^ 
itself  f ui^nfel)^  one  of  the  Aiosiir^  obacore;  ^fidtytwAoffml^  ipl»{> 
ried.  SMie  say  it  aig<iiifiefr  *^  an  ^Btmi^  «ian,< '' othom '^k 
6a4^/'  others  <*  *'goat^**  oih«»  ^'i  aorov*er,*' o«he|»^  *^tt  fito- 
ittontory,"  others  *^  a  ooat,**  othem^^^a  tsassoek,*^  od»«-s  -^H^dk*. 
trictm  CihMfSSia/*-  Tbecouotty  ift^tliofteigtibottrhctoAof  tte 
Don,  wlvich  they  inhabit,  possesses  a  superb  soil  f  aft dMr*- 
OKphant  tMnkfi^  tibeCk))dsa€ks^  though  the  bfav^st'dF^h^  Rusi- 
ilkft  army,  vastly  '^nm^  iiidined  to  agrierftMrO^^and  jtea^^ 
«tt*^prifee  than  ft>  h^oodshoddiwg  and  ctoiique$ti       •     .     ^  m  ,  > 

NeveHibeleeer,  the^  Gossai^kB,  ^oogb  oto^-s«iir^ii^irf  tbmr 
entire  numbers  are  always  away  from  home,  em^toyed^ias 
taf gets  ibr  C&casmn  riflemen,  =  or  >  cm  some  ,^BiAlar  stilHary 
^mm^producinff  huemesR^  ^a^Btnyfrn  to  taltiFate  tbiet^f-ihreeper 
«^nt  more  kndthati^tiye  average  ofithe^  Feat  of  the  Ritssilm 
pojralatioii.    *       ^     -     -  .-.  ^.^    .-  -.  ;   .  .  •-  j.    .  •  .  ..^ 

It  appedrs  to  t»  ob vioos  that  a  tiation  cofwposed'  of  distiftot 
iiaces,  thus  subjected  to  the  influence  of  one  uniform  system  ^ 
depression  and  tyranny,  so  far  from  advamHhg  in  realpowel% 
must  infallibly  be  hastening  to  disorganisation.'  '  A  nationid 
existence  which  only  endures  through  the  incessant  ititerfer* 
ence  of  government  officials,  hea^tless^  needy^  an^  corrupt  4iri 
all  the  relations  of  life,  can  only  tend  jbo  the  producjtion  of  oiie 
level  state  of  degradation,  Russian  political  econpmy  seemfii, 
jju  faa,  founded  upon  an  infMu^tion  perfectly  suicidal^ .  Conr^- 
^H^rce  and  prod i^ction  .ace  rei^ered  pr^ctioaJilj  isapos^ble  tp 
any  ktge  extend;  atideVeo  wbefe  fihey  do^xist,  it  is  obiesfly 
.tiirougfa  the  decrees  ^> that  fitfme^espetism  which  will  8Ci»roe)|r 
.allow  a  man  "to  eat  and  bfeatfae  las  natm^  wiouldt  have  him. 
immenso  sums  artk  in  ^many  eases  ^tmiandad  >fev  penmision'Ao 
trade;  the  he«ktiest 'bu^den^  of  tMs  kind  being  fO^e^ved'iw 
native  Russi^ihs.     E^n  tfee"  muHipKcation  •  oflabow;  tbait 

;gre^t  Want  of  the  nation,  h  ptactieaHt  |)i*ohib}ted  ixi  a  i)fatartd 

w^:  •,-.>•._,    ..  ,,   ..    r      .,      ......   :,,,   :-    -, 

**  The  thousands  half  starving  in  many  parts  oftKe  country*  who 
ar^  not  altogether  boutid' ^oWri  as  feerft^  to  tf^itrcuferftcilitjf,  are 
unable  to  migratte  to  ^liffsHfdkid  of  jitettiv;  Oti  ^tc^omtiffi^'^ymia 
'jRhk^xiM}gea^lhBtt|t<^iiiiv»t<A«irrBlLn  8(t>a;»p0TtjH)biA^  them 
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them  back  hgM  to  their  own  dutrict^iJMmijwlli^jJdi^rlliA^  B0i)it 
ft^^eni  aj^f9i^^r](up^^jin(^l  winle  th^  j^npTH^iT  rt|kqr&  iMftc^  <1)ack 
tfoi^M  iijoft  p^^Wy  QCiwpy  a  coi^d^tjj^  p0rk>4»  if  it  wier^,|ifD|t 
jikqgetber  im|krajpti(?d)b     for  i>er^ons  iathejr  opii^idon^?',  ^       ,    . 

4he  jgoyemn/et)t  ipondpqli/ses:  tl^  sale; .ha^d,  ty.  WftyrC^  H^r 
cjfewang  the  rey^iii^s  thereby =p?ovidQ^*j5X)tend$  i^n  .^kpe^ 
toUxhm^i^  t<>i.drmik^rm«^8* .  .Mr,.X)ljph^ntwasiofpi:n^(9<l  by  $l 
jRAis^f^hg^nXi^mn  ,thi^^  strict  ordi^w  nqt,  tp 

4»ke  up  any  Jjersd^  fi)ij|n4  drm^  in  tbe.^ireete.  iTbe  nxij^i^ 
4rf  >tipsy  wi^ii.  \^bow  hjejsaw  reelii^  about  the  :iarg^  i^oiv^na 
Ml^ttHKi^  4ai  QimfiTm  :lb€iipwuraqy,ri)f  tih0  sta.tQ«iftiH.. ;  At  Uh^ 
^frne  time  a-deiei^roned  war4*fwaj(^,fi^^  tfejwiwo,  ,th^ 
very  lighting  ^f  a.  <^r  irjaurii^  a  denial  fp^^  riubles 

jErom  the  first  ptdiqeman  :wiiQ  oan  pwws^c^.oa  the  ivnwajfy 
smoker*  Duriag  his  voyage  40»^^n  ithe  V!oj[ga^  Mr.  jQlipbaiit 
eocotteiteted  .a  .splendid  ^pecitia^en  of  tb^  wealthy  Russian 

^'  The  conaignee  «)^  the  flock  ire  were  then  ctmtcfmplktixlg  wtf& 
Bmfl  to  be  the  lichest  mercliant  on  the  riv^-r-the  couixtless  millioBS 
Yif  rabies  wbidt  be  .was  reputed  to  pa$se$^  throfvrittg.RolliscbildSif 
into  the  shade.     We  were  rather  astonishe' 
jBft^t  dlaii,  i^  a.i5hMit.ai?4  'o^'t^^^a^ers,  wb? 
ja  a  si;a^  of  extifem^  intoxj  cation^  jptoved  i 
question;  and  it  was  highly  iisguslvng  to  fii 
in  no  better  coiidition,  were  to  occupy 'th( 
iEvery  tody  paid  great  deference  to  this  p( 
appeared,  because  he  was  a  noble,  thoXigh  ( 
could  afford  to  get  driihk  on  Ehglish  bottle 
k  bottle.     JPorter  certainly  seemed  a  very  i 

Saratov  to  select  as  a  bevierage  for- this  purpose;  but  the  secret  t)f 
ihte  cboice  Was;  that  it  tecjilir^  an  expenditure  of  abotit  two  pounds 
<feily  td  enabk  bntt  to  effect  the  desired  end*-^^  cii^cMi^firtance  thtft 
taised  hitn  immensely  in  ihe  estimation '  of  his  fellows.  Hiow  the 
pWoH  enviiied  bitn  I  A  lew 'miserable  copedcs,  spent  with  asimthsr 
design^  subjected  them  to  the  harshest  treatment*  Not  so,  howevto, 
Jhe  mere  fortunate  paasengets  in  tbe  barge^ ;  PiiroBtJng  by  the  lex^ 
ample  of  the  w^ealthy  nobleman,  rich  wi(;b:.the  spoils  at.Slijnii  and 
sf^ponaible  to  no  ot^,  tb^y  one  and  alli^fululged  ?po$t ;  fppious^y*; 
is^d  the  .scj^ni^s  ofdrunk^ni^ess  and  immi^ridity  which  went  oi^  at 
every  station  would  not  bear  description ;  if,  indeed,  words  co^p 
convey  any  adequate  notion  of  them." 

.jl^.  tlVe  .fl^^trinnonial  arirangemetit^  pf  tbe  c^pjt^in^  pf  tjbe  Vjes^Sfjl 
;fonHsh^4  ^ojtb^r  illus^r^tiio^  ^  „    .„' 
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-m^^^i^^fkmi^^'^. 


^^^rif  ^fee;'itt«'^ifr^^ 3*i^^a'%^' *tH^^-^tt?wkiid,  Wttit}tt«'^flSn^iffe'#e 


t)^,^  cc ,  ,^^ ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^ 

,<P5>lwe.'^n§J^^a%"WfilFe?i\mfWC^fi^lj?!  ^.„ _  .,. 

*<  Perhaps  the  most  serious  impedimedt^^t^ilihdi  «iA^llds6dipiib« 
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.^<a«7ns«>«^^M'««4r.  ^ 


^'feWitf'ife' a^'W^rs^  '^ti^Wilari6n'iifc'O^^S8a•Wl^ft"e^^«n  'iii"E'6ft*ft. 
-ftir  "^fcyMH^  im  o[iiMHt»*'fekibK4hfhent'  with''brdvl3ib«s, 

enforced  lesSiMimmYi^i^mmJ  'Mfl/CH^HfeHt  ftiifefy 'fe^gSd 
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SdJi 
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J^#«'-.«w5#.^?¥^ 


AfTaganrog,  the  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  T^n^  ^^ 


^liiia^;^(.  Wl^tidpitihe/ofiitidbs  of  jtho;  edstomijiimmaearaofairj 


and  smaller  <}^{i^  b^%s,.^,4q9g,  i^}T,,p^>t4lfS,W'^  l?F?i  feiiWw 


'lie,.p^jd  p^yi^  !\v];»idli  ,})f(s . redji|cei 


.1  .J  i<  711. -l  (lin.-jilT  '"  , 


s??\?fit  #P?  cfCl^if  )^WMM,^:tl>«S  cflffiSfi 


dgjit  pr  ten  y^Sijifw,^,  deej^iflg  Wq>  <!''«!-,ll9f^S^,7^gH3 
ravages  ma  worm  that  abounds  in  ther,mii^^iv|[f|^rSjOJ^,^(^^^l^rtoO}.j 
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th^tgpft^nMam^hktto^the  latbcka  'of  itMB<woifaii>tarbfo&  ^is  used  i^  W 
oKBtii^cplftiA  sfe^*|piE|,(ii¥hearlUd  ^timent>'«ilU^n( state!  «f<theiBlaofc 

tbtt,  j*i5e  way 'b0tr^|!0e44^,i^  jnfi^ji^Jy  |paQt^,(^ffciiBiiiAffioii4Jtim4lE 

^,w4rquvtef»  thaw,  from  t 
1,[^**  Tr^rWf^e^  of  i^e  ; 

inisefkble  a  pittance  by  ai 
iS|  that  fcom  the  member 
tbe  smiths*'  feelfowr^  4n  'fl 

b^»^'Te4t!i9i^/>j^o«^rti 
rei^ifisite^iitUbQii^   <>A'k^ 

torn  to»d>liip|KliiU^(f)^r>d)e  pvrfj^eveNb^  ftwahri«gi  thcMi^^itfhd  iB(re> 
re^abited<[is  tiiflciclraHid'ofi<eomraBtbv'»iiii*>l^y/i(be  ^qnaobntof Ms^ 
t^Aerii4lnftriofuhl»^bnb^/rTh«{foi^nati9^>tii4^  itn^o 

mediately  sub-eontrap^UjIcm  i»  f^tnn^ji^jb^t  ^(mJbr j pijin^i^.  ifAr^i 
n^W^i^*^  mtf^U^  m*  ifee  i^i»(>er  ,<^  Wl/*^  )l#rf)^irt^  ^f  his 
t^^4^^.^e^,^'COf^f^i^^  ^ajrprips  ,pr^  t|i^,g^i^^,  d^  jiW^wgjs.  the. 
eighth  link  in  thiSjiCQPp;fc^[pbftio  4?  m^  xm^  ^b^  fp^r  ^.^bsuy^ly  I 
low  figure,  undertalces  to  produce  the  seasoned  wood.  ^ 

,  "  His  agents  ia  the  central  provinces,  accordingly,  float  a  aiuujtity 
of  ^Wn"iffi^9^iti<!l  m  <t6wn  0i^  BM^er'^<f'flbg>^N{c!iblaeff, 
whfch'ir^  aW^  hundred  lip  td  the  Be^d  coritrattof,  each  man  bdctet-' 
ii%'th^  Wei-en'c^b^tWfeeA  his  contract  arid  that  o^'W^ 'h^i&hbotinj 
Wfeyn^^^  UocJ  i^  pfro'dticedbefd^  Wid  fe<Jard^^^p6fiitfed"fdilispetir 
i^iitlbtHir  !)VJW^^eas0ite  it;  ^nff  tft^  gofehiiiieht,  Met  pWyirig  the'' 
pH<?^;bf  welT-^6akdhe4  d^k,  Is  ^nypi4sfed  th^t'the  I5« '^uti-sl^bf^ 


antrflttiri^  h^  iip'is  rfi  easily  abt^MfedV^d  td  sifid^  ah  exteAt  did 

^^-^\!kydtAmm^trkAe'  fn 'gb^^hih^Jit  H&^i^Ht.Vmt  ^in'tti' 

cHiiW  vessels  Wpr^  fot  kldb^  tfthfe  t)tohftit6if  fKofib  fentefirij^  the^ 

^^'imii*:'  ^?  #ai'  hot'  ^tiT)!lsed,  dfter  WAMitg  *ti  'IhteYestihbf  def- • 

^^Jji^^i/i  of  Rysskh  higfenqity,  tb  leartf  ^th«.  oiii!'6f  thfe'iitibbsln^ 

fJ^  bfefi^i'^^u^;  the^fe  were  bhly 'tWd  sb!bi'M  a  ebnaiti(6ih  td  Wer-'^^ 

^j^'^M^Mfngf  tan  bfe  tpord'^formldmfe'^thiin  <Tie'  kpji^aiianfcd  o^^ 
i^^^pdl  frotA  the'se^arfl/  V^^  ^a  Trittire  .oc^ioii'«*^  VikitW^ 
.,;^^«featrfer^  ^tid'lfoutid  thit'^t  o^e  bbittt  i^e'W^r^  comtifand^d  |by'' 
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extendive^  the  margin  left  will  barely  remunerate  "}]gl^'fiffj^ftfS!K!f 
and  anxiety.  The  probability  is,  that  General  — ^  baa  carculated 
iipo»itbe>iMtel;  e&m  i^fiin^sAr^limA^ff^vtmitqmtS^^  ^ie  "un- 

fie^mi  fonIte>Atiefd«A'«i^Mr^^Hts^iffperkflMmiri^     ^^  -^^'^^ 

r/iaonoo.oJ  nBOi 


1825  and  1^6,  memorable. i«(&tialk)feriitlMpbQk|^b  of  MMbaijrf 
der  and  the  accession  of^^Nichplas.,  .Hiau circumstances*. also. 

rather  than  the  blki!^FMe'i^^L^kt«^4  WMf?f 
Qbuot^Wb^onium^^neiofnthernMiTi  Arst6«ti^  mixst^^aiiKg^hed 
«f^  RtibBnh-)iioUlil3F^^^\(tto'^«i^ity^ 

He  came  personally  into  contact  with  the  Emperor  Al&i^l)^ 
ii§fi  9^is  m^\nf»^.femj^  his. 

at  Aloupka  only  a  few  days  before  his  deaikidilTh^j&cAidkfid^ 
ai)QUt  yenomous  reptile 
tne  emperor  proiessed  o 

^^ifmMxya  i^^MfuWd  iQjiakeaAtij&i^tnQdiisin^fJiiitilabe  im 
IMniuadedi^QifqiilMiQitbbgf'^tbo  arkbt^fiiHipicjctmCteetlilaiBci  ^H^ 
^te  lattahdedntop^haDJast  .bjrBhis^ftdttiif  ]|Uy«icilffB^6iriMhietf 

Wy4ie)cin(ObfiSi^i}iifiiM'giif^#*t/i  Jd¥V(ij|$^  'J6lt||#t§ls^4ri^u(iA^ 
disbelief  in  the  story  that  Alexander  w«off*«Ai^.  babnBmraoa 
oiil^.f^e^'^  iBp(Br(?psifl^;pfl^i9  lf!ffep}«(jR¥^aftrm?«^f^re, 

i^iy^iBsp.^fi^iy^t;^  jfe^^ifiv^,i.j,g^  Qft»nti3i>iS*  Kter^ 

riWft#}f)I(>4»na«jisjy^gar^^ftR,j9ft^  ^6A»Oii^Iiec|ftfe(|i*«ri(»f^ 
B^WlQjibwW^i^^ilj^  W4ft,g4-^j^^y)flti|^pfe,  y§iiS^jeA9P4Mdyfli^ 
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^m}ss^di^A^m  mg^^m^  wid^^meMae^,  'i^m^piA^'m 


,02 


'Jft^g'joifBJzfHijribtyjIIn  -^Blud-jr/L^io  iioi^.8*30ou.  oib  biui  lab 


i)9if^lK^q^tt30n»  {gwatgtifcrfraQayr[M(>heri(B(iniano€ii£ixdqiJtliid 
ifrlWlfi'A  i0T)qfu3  oiiJ  illi//  Jor>)noD  o)ni  'JlBiioaigq  onico  oH 
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Tti^'^'^iiBr^UiMs-iSa^eoiS. 


%heijps«aeTitobjaea dii-n  li  oi  ngji-.il  oj  bsviaido  asw  loiaqma  srfT 


^'mimsy  isr  Charles 


levisioiTtnettv  schemes,  of  annovance  airains 
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(iiiwm  (SimHtbfkMmd^{ami(mi^  GiflurU^ 


^/^jf^l^jilfpofll^ipilif^  Ufi^^oiMM{m»"B  no  lonod 

-y  jlfrlheiwkt)8t<ay  i»^tf»i  Afei^ii' da^fhftr  ttfe't^Bt^oW 

along  in  his  droshky,  observed  an  English  g^iliUum  mSve  c(own 

*fl,fl$SflV.f^il^*v«bylb^jJ»ad  4pim  g<^>i«iipQr>lliejfiiiq>arobiJv» 

SWVftg^ib  Tb^.  #n#^©r 'Wi^f: t  <betlb^(|iifl  ♦fKrt/sie  jiis^ffsp^nd  M4v 

imfpe4j^,^i^ni^f^^^  wAiii?b<>ll^eh4i^*ngMaBbmBr{£weed)^qd 
m  **^girt#inwwiBf^V)ogW9iir4sM^ 

a^c^fir]f^-,;^eil,yflQU^  dbsri 

*^Bfr7)'jhi/oiq  .rinl){ir{'>  ii>.U  viiid  o)  ^.nuij^nfi'J  Jirmtiq  glqooq  989£{J 
-qfid  7(1  .:>ino'jod  7/jfb  (vsib  vi/<f  ■  -j^nno-jJ    ;  h j^ijqcd  J^ift  ntjod   avfid 

■      ".^rififfeindD  to  naihlido  adJ  ai2iJ 

To  be  continued  monthly.     Richardson  and  Son. 

(^^rc^i4^.l|^n^j^l»idiedjia[{Jtfi6^i^e«^  tfaromglu 

l^e  3)i^]^^rilefirraiid  bfaftiiljr  ^fqthb  fcBncIi)i3ii9^ffei)ii«rtB 

wmoft^iV vriwfp  tiitai^dgijraifidsii^v/  t«i«h#^falif[|^n»P^  theit^btt^ 
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C^ihuMb  OwOMfyikmnd^^Ml^imi^  em^.        M 


horror  on  a"iinmriWW>«biQM  ^lOI'^K^d.'^^^i^lft^  M^^ 
?»)T^imi^l^f  A«ff^4i/i8oti(Wri6fe  y-ftmsjiaffeJBaAirmrliAIex- 

Eeartlessness  is  no  security  against  the  v^ilei^etffc^sdcb  dfi  alpiffi^ 
&^  MA^^^^  *f^»*he 

jn^>^<  IUsomeldbMitiws(]driliibyPtb)il^^itbf^9«i^mioh>^     sfi^tV^ 
«l:iiudDtDcpita),otllati^eilt«  ^fitlk  lt£>le^  l^dk^#^h@fr^ff^efi,^ 
nviMi  leoipqatfl^bb  ^ylmfeaifby(&4gd;  ranm^W nm^^  ^summ'i' 
hdt  itiiv  xjhi^iuk^  sttoakl3tltey|t«efe^n(P^e^t'itli^l^^^^Httft<ii^'t^ 
MfiMwpfcbr^iKfthBr^rdanMl^filib'I^  fihkpi6i4«Mdtf§f/'¥o'^btifV^W 

»aie%i  do^ke^^iokeiij  lftctff^»^ftii|^lkliliAl^^mvM%M^t6Vt^ii&^ 
iir>yb  prdvinc^Ief  raddniSiV  jwiwtoh  J^^m^MimMt^1br'(Mm^^ms,^ 
.  these  people  permit  Christians  to  bury  their  children,  provided -m^ 
have  been  first  baptised ;  because  (say  they)  they  become  by  bap- 
tism the  children  of  Chrisitewi**— -  -^^~  — 

The  following  passage  is  a  significant  indication  of  the  de- 

.'(108  biiR  noib'iiuloiR     .^{IdUioin  boutnnio'j  yJ  oT 
•*  As  for  the  mothers,  the  majority  expose  their  children  witl 


td^^eitb  l(tii.t9»5i[^&\^ttval([ly>^kpdfie&3di9«M^snC^is«r^it^7 

tJfm4^^  IU9  (0in|i4«tio9  jto^adbiibist^whol^tfia^ilirttf 

o/ilhjriSff  J  IJtafti^Ji^Jftrtliljfl  \Mrfefelabjlrt»wai43rU  atader/tpos^jifw^ 
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tpisuQhiriinlj3»tehtbdikii 
i^^J^MbtG^  flraafe  tr  ioprl 

^0(fe^*ri  5idi  dnii  cx)u«  1  L©rd  ^ 
•E^liphrttreij  AndjeHe^ynaic 
lQb^im3hib2^isj^i9iipa|;b^j  tk 

'^d,  l^^QgildsiiLn  iStrefigtli^ 
tliAti  Jier  ^seBatiba^^a  Ii 
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9tft[)tj^.>l9r  ey^vyi^il^lii  »>flhxfiiland)^Id9dti-ifiicelv^<foi^^iHl 

means.     It  is  no  wonder  therefore  that  this  association,  the 

a4r6i)a^i^x)0^ 
iiwkbrtnlitljf^idt 
iei^l&kepiv^^^ 


loyeqtbfc  ^tkf^ 
iabetilaKKKl  ^i& 

rm^^P*A  andUjjp^geg'c^^q^ffli^^  to 

Jalt^5^j^g,fn^S^^  ^§ga^entJp»d4l^  MM)'teiae«=*ke9^«#l 

?W6^%BWi^h  c^I^»0qyBiM«tM^iitoiqtDx:feh»dd%estlipolfe. 
^^(fff"B?S^9ftt)%^i§^^W*i  i^gh^jJTbfidefda  i»feti^ry3»ir 

g;^aflL#^J^tjW?J>/^l»J'  mj(btoi*fiflaafaiife)tHfetoi^ 
fepfqjH®  ^^*^g4?iPPJ^^ifts  ItonMttifeifltenDQBtail^  life 


[e 


-0'M__^ 
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AT 


through  or  passes  over  their.  sunniiPij;*.j^Q  one  felt  the  truth  of  this 
more  than  Mgr.  de  Janson.    He  traces  in  his  mind  the  plan  of  a 
prodigious  conquest:  and  no  sooner  planned  iJMOilLl^^aecef^ded,^ 
b^  (he  firl^resdiitfiiA'3?rils'i&^ 

tho^e  >CO]|^ntii^  Ivrhir^  xnotil^  i^^tk^k^bh  St  Mje  '^Mbpladd^^  idol- 
atry, barbarous  parents,  deaf  tq^h^ iv^yipQpf  nRti^re^Jnd&ial^MS^.^if 
children,  offer  them  as  food  to  the  vilest  of  animals^xpose  thein 
in  iiheTi^ublia  ^treetl,  (^^bit^ii^  th^  ^i&t^  t^  ViV^V^,  *  'WW  ^M^)^^B4d^ 
heftrl  )b  sensibljri  ti^tcb^ib^dbeJht^r'ofiahesei  lintloQeiit  Jo^reatj^i^ — 
he  resolves  to  save  their  earthly  life,  ^dD^ispaiBj  AIM  Hfr  ^\^vMy 
one,  and  to  raise  them  to  the  high  mission  of  becoming  the  saviours,yr 

Tfaegvaets  of  God  imbittd  lii&^l^itH'tM^  li^Mi^  9d^k;'^d%e¥^gM^^'^ 
tqpoQBSiSBiati^abDdiki^^fiQteeittidB  «  fiti>^Mi'ioilun^'AM'^e]^Mi^^^ 
dfi)  qf  hit  liia}^;i  i  [  TbE>«ttil&Eto(ile  i^  tJ^u%iW^tmf^yft<m'theji^ 


The  second  numbMoiofitbeK^M^maifiPificludeSy  with  many 
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^^?,sr-e^h4PmxfmMmk.-Mn8U<mimii^c.  9ISI 


inost  recent  eastern, martjiis,,  wnicb  cannot  ,b^  rea4  wiil^put 
mmiMi>&^^^b  award 

#'tM«b,y"iV'^T  Clefflf 

^^ofcvfrb^tt^^jTia)^  th«t>l»eord^  toialtbni  DekdenB.-  >  >  =.     ii 

;i«^nnt')n-q  1.10//  -.Hi: '.(I  •> 'i  ,  '-I'ii  t'u^  ''ui\  -^.u  TinM.!  f)  i...'»i  -nfj, 
i>nl1  'lo  -iji  •.  -nlj  •[  I  »  ^'  <  r<  ..1  .;  I,  r  J^ ''''  "'J/^'  .j^-t-l  i' •  .;_.um.ij 
i^lo   ic.^((|    hH   i)iurii   <'i''  III   r-:un)   •)H      T'Iohk;!.  ^iU  .r;  K.  .(,•..;     mM'( 

.I,SPl  TBEitfiaUUDUAL  ABSORPTION  OF- EA^^Y'ANOLtt 
11  oOANlSM'-BY'-'fPHE' POPEDOM:''*'  ''»  ,<wt-:..i  r^u.     •..  '    /-.ir. 

Yl(ibyid^M**Milia»«pd»jOa.''^''  /i-liff .  v  •n't  •)•/,..  ..)  ^v/l..-/.  -ul 

pj^ji^§ed.^9q,^yiiq^  ^,^ppVicfi34e  noiK)(a«^il;  twas.iwheHl 

9f{ffifflMy>i^Mi?injfKSP^iacw<»ly^  ft  aingle^.xB8taflMBi'^iiie<«aysv)t 


^fiftfit 


ffji//  ..^olju:);^i»*©»i^'-^Hrtiaiii4l.ifua  i)f^)'j')>  ''^'i" 
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;.,,,It;,,>f^afl.,h^r4lj  ^e.c^l^}9F3^ofQl^•ti^li^  auibpr yMviftfc^.  fchfl 
C^te§  ja  fiyejy  pag^  q|;,)^  witipg^.     ".  WjrltevregW^dx Jp  ftb« 

fl^Eng^^t^  (iJh^rjCiVA.iiF^^.  f?awp|ki  qjueaiioQ  ,t}m  'Wcwwjr]jrf 
is  ^p]^fjQwilej^gfpQ||fi,ipnJli'ft)a^t|)fH^^4f^^^  CQftstr^Kj  WWfHy  *«« 

hf  ,.1^^  TjLfjt  ,giYpn,.ya,§  kktQij^  <)f  .thqipaflt*  ,lw>t^,bi?6(W35,pfrbili 

^timf^tp  (t}}e  b4ipf  ^dj^pjcft^ticoa,  c£fyifm^  ^e%fi^|bftr,»Q|i, 
9J4j^f  J^i;9,,p^h}I(?, .  ht)}xgm\v  fap4  ..n^wipfvfivtftl>fevi^nflea} A>€(ii^ 
g^o^.,4)Wy  a^yei^r4<^Tnp,;>p?;  ^lyiie^^vft -byrft  dj^tfmt/ app?»T 
5.q?i|ift^,^f't)j^.pimiqp^9,gR«^V^HT^^^  off4QeJt^?in^f'and  -pWJjlicfti 

ptetends  ,^p.  ^^v^\^€^i,.^^tti  ,in^,^«^,p^i*i^,  Ji^ipW«l«llbkflt 
self  with  words,  or  the  ebullitions  of  proscribed  and  con- 
demned do^tmkm;%i'liJ^'''Mbi^^r8ri'fbw  schoolmen, 
and  then,  j}j4gj^^g^i)]],t}^}^i^)}y,ti^ 

^ff^hmh^^Y.v.Vf^mWW^f^l^  f^W»h  of 

Ctoflt^pdoflap  ,lmTOJ);ftj<thu3i^i^,wtj,ifep^  VK^i^^fei%>q^J«,r.,M 
^I?WBXi,WfftVfi/4  :;fwn,^Jfe[,vfprftt,sp,ttfc^%tPfi«af  ^diM^fiflj  th» 
^^TO?f=  Rg  WftW  W  fpr.  My  J^Wfi  pf„tj^ctwwi>iw&iJ>ut  ,^ 
J^gp  !90^^W-:»^iU  rjEicpive,«q,a|44i^iq^.fromiWffh;flti49ffl« 
me^nti  ..Fro;n  tl>e.  bistq?j[4l^,^^,f|•qq^ii^9;i^-cWr  wd^^^ 
ineJtit,^pf,ffp^^  we  ^re^qujre  ;pa^ie;iJt.,rR8^rch,  gc^^fi >  di^riwin 

C^jM^^rRef^^pr^aej^^^qdr/aanci^^ 

the8.e,^ca,if39;f  ?hpuld,jl?/?,)?ypug)i,f  ,|9fwfljcd  a^.  a9«WiWWl|WiW4 
i>  ti  .>:ii;i  i^  v/:j>c — ,i  .joy 
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Now,  had.i^jPfiB esy^^^fsuch  a.iri^§sj^ackj»fi^l/helpmates, 
surely  we  must^'ifa^^'keliidBi^fiiQmlinosyffig^^  has  not 
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15r'<Hit3tict'*tefet6iidfeb  ib'thb'  ^Vd^'ktid^ratHiHes  of  tHe 

^ i^dfly?  •' W^^thfck  h.dt-^^ariafur*hdf,  We  are  a^idledly 

ttf4rgftfl6hthat  fhe^wireSoFBtytJ^h  bisliops  arid  Jiriie^  wcnilfl 

oVMve'tofefei^  baised  ttnhdticrf',  had  they  dver  ^xist^d.    W^ 

^e!d  bf  the  fflitit  intfefboikr^d  of  the  cW^;8bd'we  blre  eveh 

Bid  ^hy  iii6lh'6r^  and*  sistets  ai'e  quietly  seilt  «<viiy :  if  there 

ietW  Vives'iti  thd  rtiknse  or  thfe  J)ala(;e,  whjr  are  hot  they'metr- 

iSfmedt^  ks  well'dfe  flidthers,  sisters,  arid  abandohed  charge ter$? 

llb^ir'^dia.thd  iViVes*^ treat  ttii^tiestrbyers  of  their  happiness 

arid-  ttfdliifl^^er^  elf  their  rig'hts?  \^hat  was  done  with  them? 

^^'^^TWe  ;^to<ifs,  then,  of  tbe  existence  6f  a  Church  in  this 

'dHMiff  tidt  Rcrman,'are  nbtie ;  the  evidfeiices  all  look  one  way 

— they  distinctly  point  to  Rome  as  the  fouriSer  'arid  the  con* 

^^rvatdFrf'flife'BViti^  Church,  as  Veil  ^  of  the  Cliurth  of 

tWd  S^idh : '  the  drigiri^  of  both  was  eqtiaily  ixtra^eous. 

'"-  Nor '^tbwfe  left  in  the  daiTt  concerning  th^  origin  pf  the 

'rilsb'Chtii-ch'.  ^  Prosper;*who  wrote  Jii  thfe  yb&r  4^;  anfl  who 

\ira$'rdifed'td  the  tespdnsible  positiori'of  secretary  to  Pope 

that  *' Whilst  Celestin^  strbve  to  keep 

itfltih)  Catholic,^ he  mad^  a  barbarous 

.**♦     By  thii  arithot*,  tod,  we  are  as- 

as  the  first  bi^hopf  serit  by  the  Pbntiff 

^tirtdtiv  is  distinctly  referred  tp  by  Ve- 

ifhmed  l^y  all  other  authorities  of  an 

ritings  havle  come  down  to  our'tirijes, 

►  Rome  Ireland  owed  h0r  Christianity. 

says,  *^  ireceiviil^  nothii^  beydrid  the 

ileal  dodtrirte.  ^  None  of  us  hk^  beeh'a 

)rie  a'^hi^a|:ib;'  but  the  faithj;  just  as 

i  doWn  by  Vou,  the  Successors,  to  wit, 

[  held  unshaken.    .     .     .    I  havo  pro- 

Kpttiati  ChuM  wduld  defend  nd'here^ 

ic  faith,  ai  it  ^ikeemis  iid  sbH'plai:^  to 

. ^    Ecjudllv  di$tihcl!  is  the  testinidny  6f 

^^6<'Who  wrote  the  life  of  St.  Patrick  In  thd  ninth  cen- 
triry;.  '"Palladium,"  lie  obsferVes,  **  arclideacdli  of  Pope  Ce- 
lei^tirie,' Who  was  the  forty-fiftfh  from  St.  Peter  virho  ruled  the 
^Apostolic  Se6j  was  ordained  by  this  Pdpe  (Celestine),  and 
s^nt  to  conrvert  Ihi^  island.**  f  Again,  We  read  the  foHdwiiig 
Wdi'd^  in  the  Anhals  of  lUfouf  Masterk :  *^  In  thife  yeai:  (430) 
C?iestiiie,  the  Pope,  sei^t  fPdlladius,  the  Bishop  df  Irelahd,  lo 


ji  '    •  CoWtricblfetdiill.  '  f  Idfem4daaA.494. 

i[    i  it  £pi0Md/Bonifjt4pmd  QaUaiid.  t.  Jtii.  p.  3^2..   ,    j 
$  De  Wfk  S.  Patricii  apud  Bedam* 
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%iU'j:M>ii8«ilti  the  idkf^^fptkie^iitVfiKmcifdnff^i^^^^^ 

|b^a  tlikt^^ilMiW  ^iiiti^bMnoiiaisi<{Bi  IhOaMponiditiHikfirair 

t[irbhftil^«^^«d  tbiftomtftdflPQifUteig  ecniAttBdaiiihtereliginiQ 

Afr  tior^  BMdbm"Uitt0&y  Bot^ifebttaBdio^  diia  Uiffimliwsiaadir 
4itt^e)tttiM^ydh>ili^eti«rs^bj0A^^  .^;0:) 

^^'^:A^ndAr^Ittfid^i  secbild  bisbttf  oiml  i]pQB£Ieg;tfid  PiMkilcUpbiM/ 

^  w^  ite  ^&SGittrkd%  Mark^.jwMo  iwot4»-bbe  Jii»ii[£^8^IKl»mB^ 
^iah^  tiyKilileilkiUdyiaiiidJuiUiiMiD  /i3ittc9iitdi«(>te8tiQ^in$&'« 
i^aiAfWb'^^  ^i8e,twlMfaati<UIly>  th^iaqntvtawfc  elqmttteiaak| 
iiill4titi^ila)(^^g6,  ^«iislMfH  ikoHtoDli onwdhcHi  iirfthtJKbenjtpM^ 
Ife^  ]^ii^tftiS€f^W0i^^nih««ii^oNd-4MxaMmLdBH 
K^i]litU^:'VtMlbMo4{ti^  dttivth^ofiAbbapiPfldblhi^  j^woUm- 

^tk^  U)^  i\^  P6|^i^^z9fti  /a]i(&'(^>«9tottfaa]7<caad«br<Nlriii;  .walilAaF 
Miit^'Attht  Saiiittn^^fli  nb^^vifittt  ^/riM^v^JdaBii  ^{lUtwhieU 
B¥ilteix'tY<d''It#lli»i^/pit4:^iwd/i{)mhr  J  4iiTt^ 

Wtfgbt^<^bh«'%atl^^thj^^is«sr  ^riAifl^tep^^GLpv^^^dU^siHt  Una- 

4iLi(d>'#ittiPli^I^'h<ni6ei  fon^^tbaiietieit^  aiiwIMg£*9teh. 

>Myiif  i/ol^es^  W^Y^todfvcer  tbJ  «»de|i<i(aUlkEiilae8(«01  aatM^ 
tot'ditif)dMklM«  ididyt^oi^lUt  bmii  //Ali^ifuiitk|ir^m  imd 
tiM^ttbtvl^ng^tt&ItoKabs^JBvil^  Gtrols»  jibthv  di»^ 

and  uneonverted  country  Ifd^'Mmifmp  hi^ui^ui  M^ksi  Ubr 

itlio'4dif6^gjN<at'%lid^^JMlib^  ^taiiljiHaniUr^uidbftdUjftDd 

'ifiaftkitMll'i^e^  W  <^'wCJthotfb^hii^3HH»«ifliiii»^ 

^)|^B^kf»^«fit4(ic|labi^l^|ftoto.q  /i^/o  ax;*//  oil  imh  mibio?. 
el}t)iriBibtli;%edMdl}^dMn0tfrolh;BUtlsalitaiftlri^^ 
^lOt^MntM^he^ii^iNiwcIf  bf  tb^&oafiltooB6milfraAma8£4^liw 

idiiW^Wki&l^vHx  M  Ilayd/idbd4bQpqHqi]^Iabds7«titei§«d^ 
l4li«^qofcib'4P«U(«ekip]b<iof  ^to^i^ri^      Sfaomiiaioftotuiib 

.T.q  a  .loT  fBftliflSfMipBiia62lUand.U»h«r,.Mall.I  ^sb^H  • 
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60S.    Novy(idia^xBeoth(EJjte^'jcteii^^ 

wUqMolilurtt  bfrp)[hnfdbdbridofairj^d  li«i(&:j<^I1li^';-ill4)fS^veii 

wetmgiimutoiMDidil^otiic^  QBB«Utedji«f>  Ivsoliifa jfW^  ^i^Ul^ 
.^flj^ntiBeyffihe  caiisilagaaD  tftiwhidi  N^>Ji«¥t5  ,«^s»^Kidkif$^6f^ 
fiAbwia^  ^fjB/Mfe^ietjatlaitoiofiawt  MIoi»tHJlh*?":^»Ar/A» 

i^mam  ii}wiBsckialEiUislB)pf|o£Mr^  th^}&jC(b9^l¥t4iM  Vto^foul^/Vipji: 
^^sdiaart^aaKobant  ofi^ifAfmmifRr»teQiM>  ^U^v^^c^^f^^fil^ 
iioitbb9Atx]»v£iii0dth^'bi^  h«qls&il^  Sbotektfi^m^^^c^S 

serting  that  he  was  evcapjMtoiif  jttfit^BClb»fci*p^iBg,jShe 

^mbcbieasvffTifiKlliJmaefil&iiaifi^       lrf^iMiii9^»^di{7^finS4tH»s 
i^i4p^deedpinia«q§irdai]cfttji¥^:»^ 
--ikmglatflWlai)d£I^ipIM|Klsdki)^k^^       on  f&9^ili4lrlgt#4y^> 

nature:  he  did jt^  mj,J§.^^  visitors;  and 

•  Bede,  1. 3ti)luJ^*,t9dBU  >baiil^9in^m^a/mS^  ▼oL  i-  p. ▼. 
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W6  .^\\^\^^S^ff^Ad^hMmHi^^^ 

accident  as  the  rising  up  or  sitting  downrioftbiBsf  indbsdw^* 
^Tb&>i^u^^i<^tibi»ite  :^€bid)^ird3e&b0ir6<bsb^  jsofiiteddti^o  be 
Jtfft^i^iriid^niSabQ^ffirAiid'ici^e^ciaiidntiarf  feaor  qithm^Si^ 

'adf«h^>siii|^f&tii^:)i^tiff/but>b£Aii^  fjxqidM^K&fpA^ 

-ftei^e^  mTaliU»lrm>  ;ui«a;pdbtlieai6  .vndweaiboiific^BM^icif  ditis 

'}Kfo^lk«i«fniit«^^milhd7i<aUdxWidifad^  fii^i|pdi]»i. 

bjA^fel^tir^dlji  B(i{H3(^egoiy9i^ha^as£fip4st9^ni^l  ^qwia^ 
iii\r^i||i6x^iiog$ti^«  6f  hiluid^e^isi'cdltHertaD^QlhcoibibfeSa* 
oj&bio^l^jcftii  ib0i9ia»(mil%o«Bppate4ite[katr>I>lM^  ^& 
iitb'i6i^ittMii^'>wi^g|lete(giTOriui^  MJS^l 

i^tedb^^  atix6liitbij3tJ9oii£ff /^^P«q:^  JbhGinbniificbl^wKf  $r  ^ra^ibU 
'cli^jil^ildi^a&tt  tnil  fjldced^vttrjtfafelGUBTid^ 

^^n-ta^xmbi^iAAiYi&mctantiidi  of  asxnteifewriBai^d^subMxt 
-aiU]jdiBiiltii0^  »^  dionii9gtd^Ti^£acaiitj(fov3the  1^8001  £»glM(h 

iolafirgiMig^  o£  4uag«Bn:iikv'^^^«1^8tinictii^  tdfithM^fes^idtoia^tfie 
«*'jBritOtt0/iWbittteJieiisiditiisigbaJbfooi^  '^vAMAfHS^U 

sa4»i)k)|^^  dcnJiandsptUisiiHiaiPaBditidBtbf 'Q^'ffiiih^ 

oxfii^ioQvr'4Batiibnt'km»bi-xBLi()4tf  1atoo^gsij\^AA^&mi^d^ 
'^ifvMth  sAandd^mrf  bih«  iiseiir  obiiMed^if  tUe  4rea^oi4v9^|i^d 
in«tii  ^wiid^ilal{ith€[:tm]|>«Ai^^9en^3ogliheotQhlMd^     ]{iMies. 

i.'Ji&eJMsi^  ahaiseGiAi<Hy^im^aad}tida  thA,(ftteiiKp  ^SdpdoQpn- 
I)n4oo^!Sioli^fo9^(imlrtlkbiEejettiUvo&M 

SftS^.yCpsistfF^s  and  theories  and^^^js^|;im§^9r  Di- 

'^  L.  it  0.  l^taaqal.  .gwO  bfi  J  .isiqa  J 
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'jcl  ui^fkei^tjgBfiMz  UsobeBttlAttdyiiBgtodio^  ^9i(iotioj^^(mri^f 
-^Wdaiiijty  into  fadatid/;b}Didie'3Fbiukiffi£lelfittinei)§biTflyill)0t 
^'be  ^eqlibiter  to  .^vvivle^atiisiigtHfialipifikfitlj&r^^iihsbm 

^fiil^  tbktx^WM^asrieisewhffiRy  «Us[jdi^Q;  AllitdliaTje  ^M^ffi^iflj-* 

£»lhtedio6tibh*xa^'Ji^s(HBQqu^^ 

•iMmj^  iavBxtmfi^i^hidilinAliIjBjDi^filtjr^ 

xltirifi  iitedd^i)B^laiid)^tdiqqare'4bijbe>a)rf^         ilibtbei4^09tidtc 

^kiA  ^i^'ftat  4)OBaiimiijo£teeriaiisf3d]aptt^ 
IldimaCe  itgwr0ed:>flieidqQGitf  kfifi|j)iii|^£ii8^i^rmit»Artis  i»3Sll^d 
Jbthot^ttl^ikstbb'fliHiuildibeiirs^  ik»  Hm4M£<Gia^" 

«(ifaKt'dtiotoditt^alift88^Bg»Bfftclffie^^      tfb'^ttaAUftodteiii^CBti^pf 

.^Ad^^gMipkHr  |mrtVof\Iudiiiustar(bi\Ai(^iiaxigI^  lAkitis^A^mi^ 
^mdxkftff^imiTBe^pmaB  io  &ktisr);[D«i^7ah6ulotlmj^f9»Hr  {iM 

in  the  most  di!ibiaiisu«iialol]bU6atBRj^)niUiBQDi  ?/J[i\3^  Ib^JtSbly 

^^[3«»xfO&te(tCaittr(di,  tliid3indafe&iUg\itfti£^eit  ^  ^mfia^s,[o£ 
-:)^A«i\iii6h(<|if  AraDpfai9i£niio]f>d^|]]S&'iUii$tcbtia{9^ 

aiMmheiiti^iiikxeMy/hthabii^  i\ir(diicAsa 

^■>'i4teaikbt^i>  9a€titi<]^n\nbb:di&  fraat)  4»£jbr%baeataj^  iU^he 
th^aaiAs^9iAeff^\»»(Ai^%»iei  ittdiMfey-bd«rm)£";tir^lH»:wAcd9}ihe 
I>d|Kd9xwlibatitfs6to  dob  do^j^ihlD  Assd  wAtd  fa«r^jJbiEm&  «i«Mma-* 
•e^^iMiy  {swiMMKk)loDlihd(£pisco)w<s^  6pm 

boj^ljjgiti^ftms,  diea7e)the  f>hu6e,lRli»r6ihc9t>1Udd]»d^/th£^ 
i/'^cfiteiotdf^mbb      ^efiiddg/^At%hgoiwiiidAilvb3dwifcar^e 
*n<9obtiff4ii  |iks»ti,3bik  IbKttfaRMMiilp^fibitedafBita  k^\aA"'^tai.t 

«glA4)0tfK]^4fladdfetoafal£&aviBtaiie[,^9l[;rtl^^ 
-x/Q^i^ibfi$fil>&ai6aIait]pirfi£ttth6l«s^^^ 

I  Epbt.  i.  ad  Greg.  Piipun^I  .o  Ji . J  * 
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la  kcff^tb^vilA^df  Bisters  aawBrjwdxveubitefiroMb^^ 
:bi(ifiDe^li«'(f»lk/idwBibM  Ihttiitiffl^f(tii0r>nk)iirTi)MaSiiQl^ifeAft 
•SiftU  the  GbmAmoUkeiJkrholt  bfi£cQCii{ilvXi(«'JfcB^Y«>^«l»{ 
▼ated  Prelate,  the  Shepherd  of  shepherds;*  and  he  &dcb^ 
Mlw^i»)fthcmiJitto>UirEMlr.oI/St.>a?eU^ 
Gbakt^Bcnieiifi  igtba^atd/  ilU^iAtgniAdyimmdiii^'ip  JML  i& 

gilagttitofohls  ihadtdi.  t)tSb^akiii^/U£'ithAv/c^inMl^^ 

vmA  ^r.tUn;lA9m)bibp<6fli|  tha^feHivent  Ii^IAdnUatoiisaMt 
ftoteilbe  l«^igttiBiiidk»  (if)ifae)Hel]p(&ee}  e«M^aigi)Mii»i^4i«l 
i4l9:di9erin>fa^theiA)8i)ieftrtikU  9iiost$Fa£ttiii 

iop««itesj/  VThou7aiib(PelerUfiiDdioi£l;hkdBi^CIVitt^ikaldI»^ 
Cliu^i;!  ial»l[  4)Miigdte9vo£  hb^P'shaiViiibtv'f  limtiiiigstmtoffa^ 
1(Wfefoto/eoiii)Dg;/ta>iAtciuilfi^  l^famigtfg  tii 

OtRoriaoineinbtR  fl^)th«[6di»mio^^'B^fn:ate^<m^^ 
^)iiitiMiitio£  thfiiH^]Qr/Sefi^lliiidr^9id6difi«i)aritbeb^^ 
tbQ(mtdrQriiiGlrl6C"^&Mi  fii^yteii'JbiicfModiti^eiitodiQW^ 

Qblilrti^,^«dbBoBJifi%  Ihltet'ifoiii^drijpixinildcJAlm^^^^ 
%i9tmt^iftaiib%»  flsid>(foBiii^  mttkf^ 

ii^ii^mtitAy^otiufdbiuaplituaif  nttiibresiaitia^  iHU  Srtrii  @if«|(^ 
Bl^lf»Ialidi;prftnlapilzh^IHohvba^iIKiMaBpiN««ii^  hli9Ml& 
¥)gtti»ibii^)Po^iff,  inijo^qr)ftb(i»9krilu^  itidiriob  atfdPfi«bio^^itt»i 
l^oi^bg;  i)ilA  f&(^)i^hic^(iwhidDbicMicpsCRblttb'xtk&c^Ci0dlA 
isiiJ^£  jl9  ih^IfaintapulaBlpttirfer  limb<|iieri^^  #Jtotti#/la«i«ify 
«£(fr-iMMHidb^uJQri3  o^tttiRg  lift  f^e'^ksSHikt  ia^esaaf viigeliitech 
6hi4Qtiiiiiii;9W).(iI«iba^>IUbeB/iai)9ahndib>  aii,«iMlfi4tie<yh4kvrof 
Ibe  JfrQt»sii^')pait9rv-|hatBiH>aie^uMbivk^ 
d«(n»  nAdfiS^)tlid^  Biip<  Wasi^^bas  «vrangena»it|  Whkbit[&*^]^^ 
tedfift;3cld^r0)^iBUbti<£'i(^v^iiribcb^bc(:tbarbaBH^  titfit 

«teifKli4Dis&&i;  li^^^WMfcjtihdrildBpenutioii  ifhkb(jiiisshaMn'^d^9 
fimiU9V)iimrmeii^^itUisu>iaDfyc)i)i)biidhejt  ^oiUd'  iiEiimifdI.'lM;»d^ 
|mMt^pL>i'W«^reb«^  'iikidcff)^4ehiohiird^^kiiiil&d^dfai^4}^ 
tf»^^»tA«riricIS^rlibtib9t>aif3>beid9<iiiidtt^  iB^Ubfi^l^QSi 
]K(^^tfti<faM(vbMik#altd«eBc&ibidiafi^  l)bM^hbi'4$^ 

^trfdH^om^^^m^jeiit^n'mi^  ai(piwj^i^)  whi^PLmiltt^  MciliMlL 
«V^]lfi4ia^fkmlig^oi[»gQCBe}feDori9|>ljta8  iirQdhdfi|fi#ibb»ai6ifil^ 

iinent,  and  deserving  of  Mr.  Hardwick*s  most  serious  con- 
aideratioii.      **  We  would  have  people  reflect  ^vho.  ohnnkJcpm 

t  Bede,  1.  ii.  c  xix.  .&  .a  .dOialH  .aoiiol  bs  i  Ji^i 
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fe^wJgfchwMt^AheiSect  tf  iR.(HDi^Iihat]tke»iiik8'iii  <tiin»>Mdi«ii 

k'inerbKWHDbriiK>«lattto^«»u««^«fl«ii>{Aa{  flbotf  iicAi?  afjMMl 
Ite-drirMifvMiknitobiaBiiaiMlifotfidfl  Md-reoUidii  poidt'^tttadi 

fiBfi9SjfttodriBitfidip9^BaBfd«£it:beiniaBtMi»^         ii»(hot>iloi>kiMl«0 
«i(ffg»iaMg^nliiB9tbaiwJB|o^  IMj^fDlibftoefBlemmft 

lM)dJi9d4]ktfie^(itbrdug)bll^xiv^  qiiiAA^^nU,  itf 

Bf&ai(»itt9iidec»iaBijirto  ietitix&ijai^ihfhipffm^xjiSb^^ 
^jyb«nt7VH!muii  'bihai  ]»eiibadi{(lo/d€aiisttUnWABKfmit(m^itfiM^ 

-fioo  ^uoma  iaoin  a'doiv/biijlrl  .-iK  to    ^^^iifviogol)    i)xu)  /'U.jin 
«  Bntish  Critic^  No.  65,  jh  35  (U^i).  §  EpUt  zxz.  axul  ehxzi. 
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^r  We' must,  e) 

fiilfe  declare^  ^1 

Leo  assert,  ^*t 

citiidb  over  tin 

ttide  is  sliared 

which  is  not -a 

is  had  frotii  ev 

Apostle  PeteT. 

1^0  much  the  h 

!"     But  what 

Mr.  Hardwick 

the  developrae 

sounds  much  t 

Apostolic  See 

Churches  of  G 

gated,  is  due 

guage  ?     Why 

coihe  down  t<: 

ascribed  to  H; 

stronger  than 

are  a  distinct  i 

Pohtiffs  was  e 

early  Church. 

^  the  head  of 

shop,"  and  *'1 

Pontiff,  was  kti 

that  the  Holj 

been'raised  at 

decree,  but  b] 

It  nas  receivcu.  lji^  ouui«^iiici\^y«    h  ■        r  r     .'"•r  r 

And  to  be  caiidid,  nbt^vithktanldiillg  his  tis^iits^  i^*  "wM^ 
ingrtess  to  believe  ^hy  thln^'Or  eV6iry*thirfg  a^ii^it!l|^^ 
of  the  Pontiff,  in  favotii-  of  the  preten^bns,^^  ai^W^^ 
others,  even  Mr.  HardwScfe  shbw^  th^t  he  is  Jliit  ^i-fe  df'hik 
ground.     His  is  a  thermoinetric  vari^blbhess  J;  Iris^notlbn^tisi 


and  fall  according  to  the  ^cciddht  of  ajipi^iiach'tbi'iiit  i^^tydgtMi^ 
d^tion  from,  the  ferverit  laligliageio^  the  oiifli^odtet  mili)  'fcrbSif 
his  path  at  nearly  ev^fy  tiirtt.'    Fdi^  oile  biit  '6f  iJidiySphidfy 


which  might  be  pointed  tp,  ^^'e  r^fer  the  tea.tfei^'t6|^Wfi^t;  hS 
says  at  page  40  of  his  histoi-y.     l^oVi'  if  we  exafnin^  *di6'  evii 

•  Epist.  V.  ^       • .         5  Scirtni  yAh  Kal  Qfi'c'i^,  -^^j  * 

t  Epist  iu.adlB^ii.  iUyr.    ^  1|^lJabb<*i'fciV;col;1KJ,^^SdS;iftik  124. 
i  L.  c.        f  Dec.  Cone  Eomani  lub  Gelasio,  •ptii^lM^itJbt^'&i  1261. 
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ana  as  souna  as  ever. 

To  ascribe,  as  Mr.  Har< 
of  power  to  the  Pontiffs  fro 
by  Isidore  the  merchant,  or 
the  name  of  the  man  has  to 
writer  of  the  collection,  desi 
to  be  relied  upon,  to  effect  1 
form  of  Church  goyemment 
is  neither  more  nor  less  tha; 
It  is  said,  in  the  fitst'^instanc 
and  then  through  fhe  Indus 
city,  several  copies'were  sei 
the  work,  as  Well  as  the  c^ 
the  writer,  are  unknown.  "^ 
maintain  that  the  compilati 
popedom,  but  to  depress  t 
portionally  the  bishops,  Bla 
author  6f  the  Decretals  was 
dignity  of  a  patriarchate, 
but  a  bungler  at  the  best. 
tistiC;,  his  anachronisms  ma 
*  See  Hari 
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wick  places  such  implicit  faith.  It  is  the  legend  of  another 
Sleepy  Hollow^  which  some  Irvine  has  still  to  write. 

In  fact,  as  we  have  already  shown,  the  Bishops  of  Rome 
-possessed  and  exercised  the  duties  of  the  supremacy  ages 
anterior  to  the  appearance  of  the  Decretals  in  question ;  and 
however  false  the  documents  cited  in  the  hody  of  the  work 
may  be,  these  documents  are  in  very  many  instances  a  fair 
exposition  of  the  belief  and  practices  of  the  ages  to  which  they 
are  assigned :  with  a  few  illustrations  of  this  position,  as  far  as 
it  affects  the  supremacy  and  Mr.  Hardwick,  we  will  bring  this 
subject  to  a  conclusion. 

It  is  said,  then,  in  the  first  place,  that  ^'  it  is  absolutely 
false  that  Bishops  could  not  hold  provincial  synods,  and  give 
efficacy  to  their  decrees,  without  the  previous  approval  and 
ratification  of  those  decrees  by  Rome ;  and  that  Isidore,  by 
hazarding  a  contrary  statement,  clearly  manifested  his  igno- 
rance and  his  object.'*  Now,  is  Isidore  ignorant,  or  have  his 
accusers  deserved  this  epithet  ?  Let'us  see.  "  Are  you  igno- 
rant," says  Pope  Julius,  who  wrote  nearly  500  years  before 
Isidore  was  heard  of,  "  that  it  is  the  custom  to  write  to  us  in 
the  first  place,  that  a  just  definition  may  be  hence  obtained  ?" 
The  words  which  have  been  paraded  as  false  and  spurious,  and 
proof  positive  of  Isidore's  wicked  object,  are  precisely  those 
which  we  find  in  the  Tripartite  History ^  the  author  of  which, 
whether  he  be  Cassiodorus,  as  Valesius  thinks,  or  the  scho- 
lastic Epiphanius,  as  Tiraboschi'  imagines,  lived  some  300 
years  before  Isidore.  And  Socrates  was  obviously  of  the 
same  mind  as  the  author  of  the  Decretals ;  for  referring  to  a 
council  held  at  Antioch  in  351,  he  observes,  that  "it  was  irre- 
gular in  this  respect,  that  Julius  was  not  there  represented." 
Nay  more,  was  not  Dioscorus  publicly  reprehended  in  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  for  "  having  presumed  to  hold  a  synod 
without  the  authorisation  of  the  Holy  See  ?"  and  was  it  not 
there  further  stated,  ^'  that  this  was  a  thing  which  was  never 
done,  and  which  could  not  be  done  lawfully  ?"  Let  the  ac- 
cusers of  Isidore  study  the  writings  of  antiquity,  ere  they 
presume  to  condemn,  in  the  off-hand  way  they  do,  the  writer 
or  compiler  of  the  Decretals.  If,  owing  to  circumstances,  it 
ever  happened  that  provincial  or  other  synods  were  convened 
without  the  direct  sanction  of  Rome,  recourse  was  had  to  the 
Holy  See  for  approval  of  the  synodical  enactments ;  and  till 
this  approval  and  ratification  had  been  secured,  it  was  believed 
that  little  or  nothing  had  been  done.  If  the  words  of  St. 
Augustine,  ^^ Roma  locuta  est,  causa  finita  est;"  and  those 
others  of  St.  Innocent,  "if  greater  causes  should  be  agitated, 
let  them,  after  the  episcopal  decision,  be  referred  to  the  Apos- 
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*9l^/§^?>  a«,^  synod  has  decreed^  and  a  happy  cmtom, 
demands^'**  be  borne  in  mind,  the  truthfulness  of  the  Isi- 
dci%rlan;fltatement  will  not  be  questioned* 

Fabian  was  called  upon,  in  the  third  century,  to  ratify  the 
sentence  of  condemnation  passed  on  Privatus  by  an  African 
council.f  To  Cornelius  were  sent  the  heads  of  the  accusations 
urged  against  the  schismatic  FeUcissimus;J  whilst  St.  Leo 
assures  us,  that  "  therefore  were  the  Bishops  of  the  greater 
sees  informed  of  the  affairs  of  the  provinces,  that  Rome  might 
thus  become  cognisant  of  all  that  passed :  "  Per  quos  ad  unam 
Petri  sedem  universalis  EcclesuB  cura  conflueret^  § 

It  is  urged,  as  a  second  instance  of  the  ignorance  or  bad 
faith  of  the  author  of  the  Decretals,  that  he  pretends  that  the 
Popes  alone  had  power  to  pronounce  definitively  on  the  con- 
duct of  Bishops.  1 1  Now,  we  assert  that  this  is  no  pretence, 
no  fiction,  but  a  great  fact — a  fact  to  which  all  ancient  and 
authentic  history  testifies.  For  example :  early  in  the  fourth 
century  St.Athanasius  of  Alexandria,  Paul  of  Constantinople, 
Asclepas  of  Gaza,  and  many  other  Bishops  from  Thrace, 
Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Palestine,  went  to  Rome,  after  having 
been  condemned  in  several  councils  held  at  Tyre,  Constan- 
tinople, and  several  other  places,  and  referred  their  causes  to 
the  wisdom  and  equity  of  the  supreme  Pontiff:  and  we  are 
informed  that  "  when  the  Pope  had  heard  their  complaints  . . . 
he,  since  on  account  of  the  dignity  of  his  See  the  care  of  all 
belonged  to  him,  restored  to  each  his  see,  and  wrote  to  the 
Bishops  of  the  East,  and  reproached  them  for  having,  without 
previously  consulting  him,  judged  these  men  ...  If  a  suspicion 
of  this  nature  had  been  entertained  against  a  Bishop,  it  was 
requisite  to  refer  it  to  our  charity."T[  Innocent  restored  Chry- 
sostom,  whom  others  had  condemned  and  deposed ;  and  acting 
as  men  supreme  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  prior  to  the  time  of 
Nicholas  I.,  the  Popes  deposed  no  fewer  than  eight  Bishops^ 
of  Constantinople,  as  Nicholas  expressly  declares  in  his  letter 
to  the  Emperor  Michael.  And  it  is  known  to  every  tyro  in 
ecclesiastical  history,  how  earnestly  St.  Cyprian  solicited,  in 
the  third  century,  Cornelius  to  depose  the  unworthy  Marcian, 
and  substitute  some  fitter  person  in  the  see  of  Aries.  In 
fine,  St.  Basil  declares  that  when  Eustatius,  the  Bishop  of 
Sebaste,  was  condemned,  he  hastened  to  Rome,  received  a 

♦  Epist  ad  Vitric.  c  6. 

t  S.  Cyprian,  epist.  55,  and  Baronius  ad  ann.  242,  n.  3. 
X  Cyp.y  epiat.  42. 

§  Epist  xUL  11  Hardwick,  p.  245.  cf.  145,  &e. 

^  See  Socrates,  L  ii.  c.  2 ;  Sozomen,  L  iiL  c  7,  and  seq.  ;  Epist  ad  Episc.  qui 
ex  Antiocbii  scripserunt  apud  S.  Athan.  apoL  ii. 
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letter  of  approval  from  Liberius^  and  ia  consequence  was 
restored  to  ibis  episconal  dignity.* 

We  imagine  thaUi^fi»^^i%.^f^  x^ader  will  have  felt  pltj 
for  the  ignorance  of  the  author  df  *£he  Middle  Age  on  the 
question  of  the  spprennacyn  *  0^  otl^r  isulgecits  he  has  not  ex-» 
hibited  either  more  ingenuousness  or  more  accuracy :  and  it 
was  our  intention  to  have  ex|>osed  him  still  further^  by  referring 
to  his  statements  in  connection  with  the  sacramental  sv$tem  of 
the  Church,  the  state  of  educaticm  ui  the  aeveptb,  eigQtb>  tod 
ninth  centuries^  and  the  oft^exploded  fable,  .which  may,  be 
designated  '*  Alfred  and  the  Decalogue.*'  But  the  length  of 
our  previous  observations  prevents  us  from  touching  on  these 
and  cognate  matters. 

The  more  we  see  of  modem  publications,  the  dee{)er.  is 
the  impression  made  on  our  minds  of  the  utter  incapacity  of 
Protestants  to  write  a  Church  History.  Catholicity  is  a 
puzzle,  a.  mastery  to  them.  To  extricate  themselves  from 
the  difficulties  by  which  they  find  themselves  surrounded, 
recourse  is  had  to  every  sort  of  baseless  conjecture  and  sup- 
position ;  and  thus  their  writings  are  disgraced  by  mis-state- 
ments and  misconcejptions  of  the  most  varying  character. 
Unfortunately,  we  Catholics  in  England  have  written  very 
little  in  the  form  of  Church  History.  This  we  deeply  regret; 
for  we  are  strongly  of  opinion,  that  a  dear  historical  ex- 
position of  the  fedth  and  practices  of  former  ages  would  deeply 
interest  not  only  the  scholar  but  the  public  at  large,  and 
would  tend  to  remove  a  great  amount  of  ignorance  and.  mis- 
understanding, which  has  been  allowed  to  accumulate  against 
us  during  the  last  three  centuries.  We  trust  that  the  hour  is 
at  hand,  when  some  scholars  will  enter  fully  into  tliose  his- 
torical questions  which  affect  the  faith  of  our  forefathers,  and 
will  present  to  the  public  something  worthy  of  the  name  of 
history.  This  is  a  consummation  which  we  earnestly  desi- 
derate, and  to  which  we  specially  direct  the  attention  of  our 
learned  readers* 

•  £piBt  268  (alias  74). 
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•    THEOLOGY,  PaiLOSOPHS;,  &<3.  ■ 

.  IHak  cfa  Minditi  iUprf^mio  GathoJkSm^  By.  I».  SiUiman  I ws, 
LIi.D.,  laite  Bishop  of  theiPrt^fces^kajit  Episcopal  Churcli  in  North  Caro^ 
lina  (  Richardson  and  Son ):  This  long-promised  work  has  at  len^h  made 
Ite  appearance,  and  will  noH  be  fouiid  to  disappoint  the  expectations  that 
its  protracted  delay  will  be  likely  to  have  oecasioned.  It  is  one  of  a  elasB 
which,intiaj8  of  popular  libraries^  reading  ibr  the  rail,.&c.  &c«  merits  high 
commendatioQ,  on  the  ground  of  earnest  Teasoning^  patient  pursuit  of 
truth,  and  solid  and  well-matured  argument.  We  wish  we  could  anticipate 
for  it  the  lar^e  circle  of  readers  which  it  deserves ;  but  the  truth  is>  that 
our  popular  temper  cannot  digest  solid  reasoning ;  it  expects  to  find  every 
subject  treated  with  the  piquanc^r  of  periodical. literature  far  too  much, 
to  be  likely  to  be  universally  captivated  with  a  depth  of  thought  and.  an 
earnestness  of  purpose  so  little  like  itself^  Dr.  Ives  atldresses  his  work 
to  his  late  brethren  of  the  Protestant  episcopate  and  clergy  j  and  its  chief 
interest  is  intended  to  be  found  in  those  of  that  communion,  who  so  far 
understand  Ghrifitian  liberty  as  to  believe  that  they  have  a  right  to  read 
a  Catholic  book.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  usual  Protestant  notion 
of  Christian  liberty  is  that  of  the  strictest  prohibition  to  have  any  thing 
whatever  to  do  with  what  is  Catholic ;  and  in  all  probability,  therefore, 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  will  refuse  to  look  into  this  work  at 
all.  That  is  to  say :  here  is  a  man  who  for  many  years  held  an  ofiice  of 
the  highest  authority  among  Protestants,  and  by  and  by  abandons  his 
position  and  seek»  adipission  into  the  Catholic  Church ;  then  he  writes 
in  a  most  eamedt  and  affectionate  way  to  his  former  friends  and  brethren, 
to  give  them  some  account  of  what  it  is  that  he  has  done,  and  why  he 
has  done  it ;  and  what  more  natural  remains,  one  would  think,  than  that 
his  former  friends,  struck  by  the  circumstance,  should  now  say  to  them- 
selves, Clearly  this  is  a  singular  case ;  the  man  has  taken  a  most  unusual 
step,  and  here  is  his  justification  of  himself  addressed  to  the  public;  he 
assures  us  that  he  is  satisfied  with  the  choice  he  has  made ;  let  us  get  his 
book  and  see  what  he  has  to  say.  But  alas !  there  is  a  great  obstacle  in 
the  way.  Oh,  no !  yon  must  not  think  for  a  moment  of  knowing  what 
he  has  to  say ;  the  gospel  law  of  liberty  strictly  forbids  it!  To  the  Catholic 
reader  the  work  will  be  of  interest,  as  it  shows  a  rather  complete  instance 
of  a  convert  brought  to  the  Church  in  what  Mr.  Digby  might  call  the 
way  of  ecclesiastical  and  doctrinal  organisation. 

Why  I  submitted  to  the  Churchy  and  mnnot  be  ashamed  of  it.  By 
C.  J.  Laprimaudaye,  A.M.,  late  curate  of  Lavington  and  Graffham 
(Burns  and  Lambert).  These  letters  appear  to  have  been  written  at  the 
time  of  the  author's  conversion  some  three  years  ago ;  so  that  he  ex- 
presses some  fear  lest  their  publication,  after  so  long  a  delay,  should  be 
deemed  unseasonable.  ^*  A  good  thing  is  never  out  of  season,''  and 
''  better  late  than  lUiYef,"  are  Sie  proveros  which  naturally  occur  to  one^s 
mind,  after  reading  the  letters  themselves  and  the  apology  by  which 
they  are  prefaced.  The  one  point  to  which  they  are  directed  is  this 
fundamental  principle — the  necessity  of  a  living  guide,  having  divine, 
and  therefore  unemng  and  supreme  authority,  in  matters  of  faith ;  and 
the  arguments  by  which  this  is  established  are  cleaf  and  forcible  in 
.  themselves,  and  at  the  same  time  expressed  in  a  tone  of  most  perfect 
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MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE.      ^' "  ' '  '"^^ ' 

Ii4'9  prodeed^d  ais  'fbl'^ir 'the  thft-datid  ednicltttiitig!  vy>kim6  of  Bijyil^tii. 
Th^  first  vobitae  of  C6W^r  hacralso  appieafred/  Mf^  BcflP^ilife^f  ihei 
^ke^t-t^roper^d^'mefan'chdly-Iiean^d  |K>^t  18<  l^ief^  botlgiveis'iaq  goottiv 
ien^l  Td^a  of  th6!t  p^ikiful  hItfMry.laef  i^  td  %ie'(gftra§difrdm<t1ieff|M>efl» 
%ore  elaborfl(fe'ly!oi^apii^rfl;  we  ure  *atMo«t  'diKpoet^d-to'^blidditigMi 
eveii  a  better  bne.  lit  ttibnMhh  a't>ahfbllto^  wliibh»<^a^ine^ve«(>l  my&be 
^l\k\\  predehti'a'plMitng'  fettfuVe  W'tbef  rebcp^d  df  ^p^iwbof^  ^^wtoai 
^e^e  bffl  o\Vh,  atid  Wh(^d^  lE^rtbl-^'were  tho^bf  •a<iHgbdfol  itn^/fbrciA 
tipbh  liim  by  i3i:llritiial'tyi^nhry.^^  AfteyiCbWpey:-b«M^e-fintii]f«leKWiAi 
tfie  e^th6\W'fkm{lji^'<ifiM  Thrbfcktriirtoof '(b5'''WWobjlhd»'gridv0wlf 

^ Prided  th^  dat^  Qalvihiisii'NeWtbti^  be^dneiMdr»BiiV8l^'PM9BgeixiYaiiid 
Hi^ '  {jtibb'shed  pdeni^, '  aihd  ^ubstittited '  atiotlMr|i  rwMcb(>'cn|daoofirei4ia 
;|^«tin  to  the  kind'lViendis  hi  i^^he^e  cbec^lVil  society  «9diuiii|ffb«bca  :gcwUi 
tieM  b^  iva^'fittdin^  $0  h¥eith<  i^lief  amd'eomtdtationi^^iMiiirBbll^riAt^tiit 
^^JbctieU  pAmgilinUtioi^:'  The  'ti<yenifs''ar0'thrtMiJ2hOu&>gii9a8Y  iii:«broA 
noloffical  ordef/itithis^  pt&SkiMty  ii<dtfitvk8:4M)«rjs>iteppU0diJi^jfAa 
{PoelVlifQ^aAd  eoi^resp^ud^mj?.  X  .^,«w^rk^J?g%<?f^  jppeit^sj^ej^lj^tly 
iimoWlogre|>bical  andig<9UM}e,;iU9iQoi^pi^^  l^l^,fl^^g9fn^a^aJj^^ 
1iar.lBt6iie8Uo.Mifi.JBeH!^,edUiwn>o  .t/tk.jo-.m.  -^iiin >•»•>•>  "^ifT  \rT)>rrn4 
^     THe^^^iib^'T^Itiktitt  (ffMM^tl^Wi^f^i.^ix^-JMm'itStfiiM^Okii^ 

"l^bHd'  is'<sh)be''th^  'dttirfi»<Wk^ii>(fh«8Q  iMiiiiitattleifftpar^  ^p]3and^tiH 

Saide  ^i^d  "^  of  i^dl^n^  <peti  have  'given  tberiF^a -efaaiw  iAach^^yM 
rti*fe  mdhy  i^-V^att^^yei'id  iO^>tivdi  'iT4iey  ioartsiikly^iMuMi  tenflo 
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to  be  pretty  much  the  same,  as  it  was  in  Ireland;  the  oppressors  commit 
the  outrageous,  but  in  some  senses  niagnTfi'cent,  crimes  of  gentlemen; 
the  oppressed  have  the  paltry  and  disgusting,  but  comparatively  venial, 

vitf*AS  nf  sprffl.        .    -- 


'^ ' ' '"Bthhtdrir  of'E.  CdpUHtM^  'Bishop, ^ of  XMmidtm  With  ItmiHUc^nei$ 

arker).  The  eccentric  occupant  of^tbl^'tenipc^alttl^s^'bf'^theiieei)^ 
^^yiHVl>hii^  .taKen  oMttsion^  JI>\ptl]t>Usbi9|^vi{t'ew  pbJ)j9lQgica]l,and.Jpgical 
Mmark^  of  dittlfe  va^ttft^ffcup  tihi9f.n^t^nl^okiof  Pj!.rCQ{£^^^ 
fEiltmbflttfirpfs  the^^ftme  haild)ifaO  pr^son^itor  the  publipfoia  OiSi^>opp,ni|^^ 
ttivvseirBTkl  anl^6ts  which  ftse.pfmQne'f>Cfle89i  prei^ti  inttere&^,,6^p^cir 
•U^rnto  lteoMrioiir'WQ8ld;'fltfCh  MiOie  Oxford. m^ivBrs^ty.^il^  mir^^ 
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pt0^oM  TfmTtaOoii  of  ^h&  dure 
rk^e  witli  a  deceased  wife's  isi 
)^1b  Hot  eertain  what. was  t 
the  transference  of  the  obligat 
be  pronounces  to  be  an  '^  Ar 
['  tnie.denial  of  the  cnp  to  the  I 
whQ  is  pronounced  to  be  quite 

the  making  of  the  *'  Tractile''  party*  The  leaders  of  i^is  party  he  cofl- 
siders  to  be ,  conspirators,  who  saw  clearly  from  the  beginning  where 
they  must  end  ;  he  talks  of  their  "  insidious  arts/'  and  of  their  piots  to 
f  ^  endanger  the  Church,  not  only  as  an  endowed  society,  but  o^  ^z'  Chrh^ 
tian  body,"  Ha  pronounces  that  the  clergyman  who  leaves  the  Church 
and  becomes  a  Dissenter,  eiren  on  grounds  which  he  (Dr.  Wbately) 
considers  frivolous,  acts  less  schismatically  than  one  who  openly  im- 
pugns the  doctrine  of  another.  Also,  he  thinks  it  more  moral  to  be  an 
Atheist,  than  to  sign  the  Articles  in  a  non-natural  sense ;  and  in  his 
own  name,  and  in  that  of  the  subject  of  his  reminisoences,  he  utterly 
repudiates  the  sacramental  character  of  ordination,  or  *^  the  transmis- 
sion of  a  mjTSterious  virtue  from  one  individual  to  another."  The  remarks 
on  academical  matters  are  judicious,  and  worth  consideration ;  on  other 
suly^ects,  especially  with  regard  to  the  poor  <<  Tractites/'  he  displays 
neither  fairness  nor  good  temper. 

Treasures  of  Art  in  Great  Britain;  being  an  account  of  the  chief 
Collections  of  Paintings,  Drawings,  Sculptures,  illuminated  Mss.,  by 
*Dr.  Waagen,  Director  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Pictures,  Berlin,  3  vols. 
(London,  Murray).  The  bulk  of  this  voluminous  production  consists  of 
mere  catalogue ;  but  it  is  enriched  also  with  an  historieal  account  <of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  art  in  England^  of  the  begimiingB  and  develop* 
ment  of  English  collections,  and  with  short  estimates  of  the  chief  Eng^ 
lish  artists.  A  new  edition  of  the  book  should  be  better  arranged,  and 
purged  of  all  such  irrelevant  details  as  the  description  of  his  sea-eick- 
ness,  and  of  the  dinners  he  ate  in  England.  In  his  architectural  descrip- 
tions he  makes  frequent  mistakes ;  as  when  he  says  that  the  choir  of 
Winchester  Cathedral  is  in  the  "  late  Norman  style,"  and  the  nave  in 
**  the  richly-developed  Gothic  style  here  called  *  decorated  Einglish.'  " 
Altogether  it  is  the  best  book  extant  on  the  subject  to  which  it  relates ; 
it  is  an  enlarged  and  recast  edition  of  a  former  work. 

77ie  Life  of  Girolamo  Cardano  ^Milan^  Physician.    By  H.  Morley. 
2  vols.     (Chapman  and  Hall),     (jardano  was  a  famous  physician  a-nd 
astrologer  in  the  sixteenth  century  ;  a  man  of  great  talents,  which  would 
carry  him  on  in  any  line  on  which  he  once  embarked,  far  beyond- nwwt 
of  his  contemporaries  ;  and  he  lived  in  no  despicable  age.     But  withiU, 
he  was  a  man  of  such  weak  judgment  in  the  choice  of  his  lines  and 
starting  points,  that  all  his  speculations  and  labours  have  been  iruitlefls. 
He  has  got  just  such  a  biographer  as  he  deserved ;  one  who  has  laboriously 
gathered  all  the  notices  of  his  subject,  which 
works,  and  who  has  compiled  an  autobiogra 
and  beliefs  of  the  strange  figure  are  humour 
:fo  tell  his  own  joys,  and  to  bewail  his  sorrc 
Moriey  is  a  humorist,  and  avails  himself  of  t 
bdls  to  throw  dirt  on  the  convictions  of  al 
Protestants  alike.    The  book  is  a  very  ai 
strikes  us  as  scmiething  fresh  and  new.    ] 
•dpened  a  fresli  vein  of  literature ;  from  w 
«xpeet  any  great  results. 
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^  "fi  "book  of  poems  by  a  brother  of  the  k^eat^a.    We  bate  failed  ta  m^ 

^  fborer  a  defeite  purjiose  6;r  unity  of  id^a.  in  (V9y  one,  of  tbeoi.  Tbe  aft-* 
tbor  may  catve  bis 's^ararte  ston<^s  well,  but  he  bee  no  aj^ehiteetonie 
ftMsuHyofputtiii^th^  togetbei?;    .  ; 

V.  Wanderings  of  an  Antiquary  ^  cMefifupdti  tle^  traces  efthe  R&mans 
m  BrUam^  by  Thomas  Wr%ht,  M.A.,  F.9.A-  (London,  Nichols).  These 
papers  (most  of  trhich  hahre  appeared  in  ihe  GeritUmaT^s  Mtigazifte)^ 
are  both  pictarcsquef  and  instructive ;  but  we  cannot  recommend  a  trriter 
who  makes  such  a  pertotly  gratuitous  statement  as  the  following  r 
**In  the  eariier  uges  of  Western  Christianity  two  tftin^s  were  re- 

.  qoisite  for  the  foundation  of  a  Church, — materials  to  build  it  with,  and 
telics  to  give  it  sanctity.  Both  were  ftimiahed  by  an  ancient  site,  the 
old  buiidmgs  yielding  the  materials  for  construction,  while  there  was 

.  generally  a  burial  place  near  at  hand,  where  the  monks  could  find  bones 
enough  to  create  a  saint.  Such  was  the  case  at  Vernlanicum.  Modern 
discoveries  seem  to  show  that  the  top  of  the  hill  wh6re  the  Abbey  Church 
now  stands  was  one  of  the  Roman  cemeteries  ....  When  the  Saxon 
kings  of  Mercia  were  converted  to  Christianity,  a  church  was  buih  on 
the  adjoining  hill,  and  some  of  the  buildings  of  the  Roman  city  were 
demolished  to  furnish  materials.  The  monks  who  built  it  wanted  a 
saint ;  they  found  in  a  then  popular  Christian  Latin  poet,  Fortunatus, 
mention  of  a  man  named  Alban,  who  was  said  to  liave  suffered  martyr* 
dom  in  Britain — 

Albflmam  egregitnn  fscunda  Britannia,  profert. 

The  Saxon  monks  accordingly  dug  up  some  Roman  bones,  dedared 
that  they  belonged  to  die  martyred  body  of  St.  Alban,  and  built  their 
church  upon  the  spot.  Some  denizen  of  the  place  next  proceeded 
to  make  a  life  of  the  saint,  and  this  has  been  preserved  by  the  historian 
3ede,"  &;c. 

We  cannot  help  noticing  a  complete  parallel  to  this  criticism  of 
,  Mr.  Wright  in  Mr.  F.  Newman's  Phases  of  Faith,  p.  135.  Talking  of 
tha.miracie  of  Josue,  the  standing  still  o£  the  sun,  he  says :  ^^  In  reading 
the  passage,  I  lor  the  first  time  observed  that  the  narrative  rests  on 
the  authority  of  a  poetical  book  which  bears  the  name  of  Jasber.  He 
who  composed  'Sun,  stand  thou,  still  upon  Gibeon ;  and  thou  moon  19 
the  valley  of  Ajalon  !'  like  other  poets,  called  on  the  sun  and  moon  to 
stand  and  look  on  Josue'^  deeds ;  but  he  could  not  anticipate  that  his 
words  would  be  hardened  into  fact  by  a  prosait  interpreter,  and  appealed 
to  in  proof  of  a  stupendous  miracle.  The  commentator  could  not  tell 
what  the  moon  had  to  do  with  it;  yet  he  has  quoted  honestly.'*  ....  Our 
readers  will  observe  that  both  these  arguments  depend  on  the  same 
Assumption ;  if  in  an  ancient  history  a  poem  is  quoted  to  prove  an 
extraordinary  event,  that  poem  is  the  only  foundation  for  the  belief  in 
it,  and  is  itself  merely  the  production  of  the  imagination  of  the  noet. 
Hencelbrth,  the  ea^est  way  to  prove  an  event  to  be  &bulous,  will  be  to 
quote  authority  for  it  from  a  chronicle  in  rhyme. 

My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters^  or  the  Story  of  my  Education, 
By  Hugh  Miller  (Edinburgh,  Johnstone  and  flfun&r).  We  do  »6t 
hesitate  to  pronounce  this  volume  to  be  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
interesting  accessions  to  contemporary  literature  that  has  come  iukSst 
our  notice.  Its  author  was  bom  a  Scottish  peasant,  was  educated  at  a 
Scottish  narkh-school,  and  spent  the  best  part  of  his  youth  an(d  eiurly 
manhood  in  the  calling  of  a  stonemason.    Yet,  by  ^  £fiea  ci  Im^  genko 
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in  the  Establislittiewii  'h^&jWipkrpa'vijyi^lieieJi^&eBadiBikmmmitM^O 

that  he  should  even  conditionally  advocate  Sunday  waikini^jo]^^ 
directed  power,  he  explodes  the  intolerant  notion  that  visitations  of  Pro'io- 
dence,  falling  on  one  class  of  the  community,  must  necessarily  be  intended 
as  "a  judgment"  on  the  sflpporediffl^eedrDf  another  class  who  suffer 
nothing  at  all;  a  notion  advocated  in  his  hearing  by  a  "minister"  of 
some  note,  a  quarter  of  a  centuryago.  Trutl^it  seems,  is  to  be  spoken 
at  last  about  the  parish#99|t6SnStn|J!^Kf90^ich  ^^  ^^^^  heen  made 
to  believe  models  for  the  humble  imitation  of  Christendom.  Mr.  Miller 
knows  how  falfifaOtaHrjaedLi^/IdllHl^a&Hi^tiaSMltlAov^i^  "  I  never 
knew  any  one  who  owed  othe^thau  the  merest  smattering  of  theological 
knowledge  to  these  ind«t&m^^  W1i5t^^^^i9|le  individual  who  had 
eVer  'demsGEi^oaafTthfandJEtAyotui^tuasa^  <i69^9«dthft>|lig;jto^|(iif5^9@ifa^us 
fiEteliiD^r;i!Sor[M)fl&llbcBfn([lwn^iniife^  i^'iC0iTl^llQ[<toy'jd}€«9Oi^^^|^ 
schdof  only  £Bf  f^k)k)«H!«&[]K»f)iiildtim(^^ 

was  of  a  kind  suited  rather  to  do  harm  than  good.*'^  AJ^^lniiobau  aviiil  I 
,r"i  iTUiT   ln(|A   iuo'{  ni  Doniijtnoo  isiiel  £  ai  lot    \<y>iva\^Vj  vflH  I' 

^''»'<';;ju?  oil  j>jr:.  It-zia  full  ni  39v  ^  p.aiififofttlb  Ii50ll0i5iq  dfiwr  hobuuQVUm 


iioiWt  jud  [  uiotil  oi  loij,^Bi;s4  hdi  ivil  ioit  bijoo  I  (bdibsraai  dd  oi  ewif 
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=  » ^Ztf  Prdt^tiiHiikmi^  6tla  Bkfk  de  Fot,  par  le  H^v.  P.  J.  Perrone,  &.J. ; 
tWii8lkte<!  By  M.  FAbblS  A.  C.'  Peltier  <Pari8,  Louis  Viv^s).  A  Frwich 
^flitiOiibf  the  ^teat  Work 'of' Father  Perrone,  on  'whtch  hi8  future  fame 
Will' be  chiefly  fdtindfed/lW«8lated  with  the  concnrrence  of  the  attliior* 
rtft^obfh^wfed  thttt^eettiay  soon  have  an  Ertgligh  edition  of  this  im- 


=frt= 


'  -TBE  MORTLAKE  CHORAL  SCHOOL. 

I,  M    ,  !  ,  ;   ;  To  t^eJEditor  o/theRambl^f 

>"  Bl^A^  Bittj*«HA9  you  harve  tdready  more  than  once  referred  in  the 
IHambler  to  the  subject  olcfaorsd  adioolst,  will  you  kindly  permit  me  to 
sav  a  word  or  two  by  way  of  defence  and  ex)]ilM»ation  of  the  one  which 
I  have  undertaken. 

I  say  defence;   for  in  a  letter  contained  in  your  April  number. 
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^84  Correspondence. 

the  predictions  of  failure  come  from  those  who  hare  not  so  mudi  as 
maoe  themselves  acquainted  with  what  one  is  undertaking,  and  the 
"friends"  of  the  school  shake  their  heads,  and  say  that  'Uhey  hear  the 
thing  is  not  succeeding/'  weeks,  and  even  months,  before  it  is  begun, 
there  seems,  so  fkr,  at  least,  no  reason  for  being  discouraged. 

What  I  wish  to  answer  in  defence  is,  that  the  school  was  opened  at 
Easter,  and  is  going  on  satisfactorily ;  and  though  it  cannot  be  expected 
that,  in  tiie  space  of  one  month,  any  great  results  should  have  been 
obtained  either  in  point  of  numbers  or  proficiency,  yet  any  one  who 
takes  an  interest  in  it  may  see  it  at  work,  and  hear,  if  they  please,  the 
instructions  given,  whether  in  music  or  in  eeneral  subjects* 

In  the  second  place,  I  wish  to  explain  tne  precise  idea  of  my  school. 
From  its  being  called  ''choral,''  many  seem  to  view  it  simply  as  a 
school  for  teaching  music.  Unreasonably,  I  think ;  for  none  of  the 
choral  schools  founded  by  our  ancestors  in  this  country,  and  from  one  of 
which  the  plan  of  my  school  was  taken,  are  of  this  character.  They  are  all 
grammar-schools;  but  in  which  music,  systematically  taught,  is  a  part  of 
the  education.  Perhaps  it  might  have  been  better  if  I  could  have  found 
a  designation  less  liable  to  be  misunderstood.  But|  however  it  may  be 
as  to  tne  name,  the  idea  of  the  school  is,  to  furnish  at  a  small  expense 
an  education  suitable  for  boys  whose  ambition  it  is  to  be  employed  in 
some  way  about  the  Church.  There  is  a  large  class  of  very  promising 
lads  in  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  who  might  be  trained  to  serve  as 
choristers.  Now,  while  at  the  same  time  they  receive  a  good  general 
education,  such  as  may  fit  them  to  be  admitted  into  one  of  our  semi- 
naries, if  they  are  found  to  have  a  vocation ;  and  if  not,  to  make  an 
efficient  set  of  schoolmasters,  singing  men,  sacristans,  '&c.,-;wnv  idea  is, 
to  facilitate  their  education,  by  offering  it  at  so  low  a  rate  tliat  their 
parents  or  friends  may  be  able  to  afford  the  expense.  With  this  idea, 
I  have  refused  several  who  were  looking  rather  for  a  general  education  ; 
as  I  wish  to  keep  the  particular  object  of  the  school  steadily  in  view. 

I  have  taken  up  too  much  of  your  valuable. space;  but  as  I  know 
that  you,  as  well  as  many  of  your  readers,  take  an  interest  in  any  effort 
made  to  supply  the  acknowledged  deficiencies  of  our  present  state  in 
England,  I  hope  this  will  be  considered  to  excuse, 

Dear  Sir,  years  faithfully, 

St,  Mary  Magdalene^  Morthke,  I*  G.  Wbnhak* 

May  8/A,  1854. 

[We  trust  that  the  present  correspondence  (which  must  now  end) 
will  at  least  have  the  effect  of  bringing  the  subject  of  choral  education 
more  distinctly  before  such  of  our  readers  as  may  be  able  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  so  good  a  work  as  that  which  has  been  undertaken  by 
Mr.  Wenham.  The  particulars  of  his  school  were  given  at  length  in  the 
hambler  for  February  last,  at  page  183.  We  wish  him  every  success  in 
his  excellent  undertaking,  and  at  the  same  time  take  the  liberty  of  sug- 
gesting to  all  persons  who  have  the  charge  of  the  education  of  promising 
boys  with  good  voices,  a  candid  consideration  of  the  peculiar  advantages 
offered  by  Mr.  Wenham's  school. — En.  Rambler.] 


END  OP  VOL.  I. 


Robson,  LeTey,  and  Fimnklyn,  Great  N«w  Street  and  Fetter  Laiie. 
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